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The Life of Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE. 


11th of October, 1675; of which city his father was 
an Alderman, and one of the Repreſentatives in Par- 
lament, for ſeveral years. He received the — 
of his education in the free-ſchool at Norwich, where he ea 


TD: SAMUEL CLARKE was horn at Norwich, on the 


very uncommon proficiency in the learned lan From thence , - 


he was removed to Caius College, in Cambridge, in the year 1691; 
where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ardent love of know- 
ledge, and his excellent capacity for acquiring and improving it. 
At this time, the Carteſian philoſophy was the eſtabliſhed 
philoſophy of that Univerſity ; and Mr. Cake tutor, the learned 
and eminent Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Ellis, was himſelf moſt 
zealouſly attached to the prevailing ſyſtem; ſo that there was no 
at encouragement for our young Student to ſtrike out any light 
in another way. Sir Iſaac Newton had indeed then publiſhed his 
« Principia ;” but both the manner and matter of this book 
— 7 it out of the reach of the generality even of learned rea- 
ers; and ſtrong prejudice, in favour of what had been received, 


worked againſt it, Theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, however, 


had no effect upon Mr. Clarke; who being entirely diſſatisfied 
with the arbitrary hypotheſis of Des Cartes, ſet himſelf imme- 
diately to the ſtudy fe what was real and ſubſtantial; in which 
he proceeded with ſuch uncommon rapidity and ſucceſs, that he 
ſoon became maſter of the chief parts of the Newtonian Philo- 
ſophy; and, in order to his firſt degree, performed a publick ex- 
erciſe in the ſchools, upon a queſtion taken from thence, which 
ſurpriſed the whole audience, both for the accuracy of knowledge, 
and clearneſs of expreſſion, that appeared through the whole. 

A 2 Having 
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Having thus endeavoured to excite his fellow ſtudents to the 
purſuit of true i524 his own example, he proceeded, at 
Wie early age, to render their progreſs, in the path he had opened 
to them, more eafy and expeditious. The ſyſtem of Natural 
Philoſophy, then generally taught in the Univerſity, was that 
written by Mr. Rohault, entirely founded on the Carteſian prin- 
ciples, and very ill tranſlated into Latin. With a view to ſupply 
both theſe defects, therefore, Mr. Clarke reſolved not only to 
tranſlate that Work into pure Latin, but to add to his tranſlation 
ſuch notes as might lead the young men, by degrees, to other and 
truer notions, than what could be found there. The ſucceſs an- 
ſwered his expectations: His Tranſlation was made the ſtanding 


text for Lectures; and his Notes the firſt direction to thoſe who 


were willing to receive the reality and truth of things in the place 
of invention and romance. This tranſlation was publiſhed in 
1697, when Mr. Clarke was not more than twenty-two years of 
age. It has been reprinted ſeveral times, with improvements and 
additi T7 


ons. {a} : 
The philoſophical knowledge which Mr. Clarke had acquired, 


and was thus defirous to communicate to others, was indeed very 


extraordinary; and it ſzems to have laid the foundation not only 
of his fame, but of his fortune, For, whilſt he was engaged in 
this undertaking, he happened to meet the celebrated Mr. Whiſ- 
ton, at a coffee-houſe, in the city of Norwich ; and being no 
ſtranger to the character of that learned man, (though they were 
not perſonally acquainted) he entered into converſation with him 
upon the ſubject, and aſked his opinion with regard to the money 
of ſuch a tranſlation of Rohault, as that in which he was employed. 
This introduction led them, by degrees, into a diſcourſe concerning 
the wonderfal and ſublime diſcoveries made in Sir Iſaac Newton's 
philoſophy ; when, to the great aſtoniſhment of Mr, Whiſton, 
our young Student appeared to be well acquainted with what was 
then a ſecret to all, but to a few particular Mathematicians. At 
this time, Mr. Whiſton was Chaplain to Dr. Moore, Biſhop of 
Norwich ; and immediately on his return to the Palace, he gave 
his Lordſhip an account of this converſation ; in conſequence of 
which, the Biſhop deſired him to invite Alderman Clarke and his 
ſon to the Palace: And then it was,” ſays, he, that I had 
the opportunity of firſt introducing Mr. Clarke into the Bi- 
*« ſhop's acquaintance ; which proved the happy occaſion of that 
great fayour and friendſhip which was ever afterward ſhewed 
cc = by<the Biſhop, and which he highly deſerved at his 
« hands.” (6) | 3 
| | Immediately 


(a) Account of the Life, Writ (5) Hiſtorical Memoirs of the 
ings, and Character of Dr. Clarke, Life of Dr. Samuel Clarke. By 
by Biſhop Hoadly, prefixed to Dr, Wilham Whiſton, M. A. 8 vo. 
Clarke's Works, in Folio, 1738. 1730. 
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Immediately after this, Mr. Clarke turned his thoughts to 
Divinity; which he propoſed to make the peculiar ſtudy and 
feſſion of his life: And, in order to qualify himſelf for the office 
he deſigned to undertake, he began to peruſe, with great diligence 
and attention, the Old Teſtament in the original Hebrew, the 
New in the original Greek, and the Primitive Chriſtian writers. 
The firſt of theſe he then read with that exactneſs of judgment, 
which very few have ſhewn, after a much longer application; 
and which furniſhed him with many obſervations written at that 
time with his own hand in the margin, relating to the miſtakes 
of the common tranſlation of it. The New 'Teſtament he read 
with a true critical accuracy ; and he purſued. his deſign farther 
with great care, in order to diſcover, if poflible, the genuine 
ſentiments and cuſtoms of antiquity, as well as to ſupport the 
authority of the Sacred Books. 

As ſoon as Mr. Clarke was of a proper age, he entered into 
Holy Orders, and was immediately appointed Chaplain to the 
Biſhop of Norwich, in the place of Mr. Whiſton; who, having 
been preſented by his Lordſhip to a Living, thought it his duty 
to — his Chaplainſhip, and to reſide amongſt his pariſhioners. 
This promotion of our young Divine brought him into a ſituation 
which was very favourable to the proſecution of his ſtudies; and 
it was not long before the reſult of his application appeared, in 
two Treatiſes; one of which was entitled, Three Practical 
« Eſſays upon Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance;“ and 


the title of the other (which was printed without his name) was 


« Some Reflections on that Part of a Book called 4myntor ; or, 
« The Defence of Milton's Life, which relates to the Writings of 
ce the Primitive Fathers, and the Canon of the New Teſtament.“ 
Theſe Reflections have fince been added to our Author's Letter 
to Mr. Dodwell ; and they are proofs of his knowledge in the 
writings of thoſe early ages, even at his firſt ſetting out in life, 
His three Eſſays carry with them the plain marks of a Chriſtian 
frame of mind. Mr. Whifton went ſo far as to eſteem them 
the moſt ſerious Treatiſe that Dr. Clarke ever wrote; and one 
e (fays he) that, with a little correction, would be {till very uſe- 

66 ful in all Chriſtian families. /c) 5 
When Mr. Clarke was made Chaplain to the Biſhop of Nor- 
wich, he was received, at the ſame time, into his Lordſhip's fa- 
miliarity and friendſhip to ſuch a remarkable degree, that he 
lived in that ſtation with all the decent freedoms of a brother-and 
an equal, rather than an inferiour ; and the leifure which he thus 
enjoyed, he devoted to the nobleſt purpoſes. The object he had 
chiefly in view was the underſtanding the paraſeolozy of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the explaining the meaning of them in the moſt 
ealy and perſpicuous manner; which wiſe and benevolent _—_ 
e 


le) Hiſtorical Memoirs, &c. P. 7. Biſhop Hoadly's Account, &c. 
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he was the better enabled to execute, as he could now have re- 
courſe to one of the nobleſt private collection of books that ever 
appeared in England. Accordingly, in the year 1701, he pub- 
hed his “ Paraphraſe upon St. Matthew's Goſpel ;*”” which 
was ſoon followed by his Paraphraſes upon the Goſpels of St. 
«© Mark, Luke, is þ John;“ in all which he endeavoured to ex- 
preſs the full ſenſe of the Evangeliſts in the plaineſt words, and 
to continue the ſenſe without interruption, by the cleareſt tranſi- 
tions he could. A work of this nature carries its own recom- 
mendation with it; and if the uſefulneſs of ſuch a manner of in- 
terpretation, from ſo maſterly a hand, and its peculiar benefit to 
the Engliſh reader, be rightly conſidered, we ſhall have juſt cauſe 
to wiſh, that he had purſued his original deſign, and completed 
the work upon the whole New Teſtament. He had, indeed, ac- 
tually begun his Paraphraſe upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, im- 
mediately after the others were publiſhed ; and had certainly pro- 
poſed to himſelf to go through all the remaining books : But 
ſomething accidental interrupted the execution; and it is now 
only to be lamented, that any thing firſt diverted him from it, or 
that he did not afterwards prevail upon himſelf to reſume and 
complete ſo excellent a work ; which his friends often preſſed up- 
on him, and to which he would ſometimes anſwer, that it was 
made leſs neceſſary by the labours of ſeveral worthy and learned 
perſons, ſince the appearance of his Paraphraſe upon the four Goſ- 
Is. (4) ; 
Ve Biſhop Moore, who was every day confirmed in his high opi- 
nion of the ſuperiour talents, and excellent qualifications of his 
Chaplain, juſtly thought there was no place fo fit for a perſon 
| of ſuch abilities to exert himſelf in, for the good of mankind, as 
1 the metropolis of the kingdom; and he reſolved to make uſe of 
1 all his intereſt, in order to fix him in a proper ſcene of action: 
Wl! But, in the mean time, he gave him the Rectory of Drayton, near 
« Norwich, and procured for him a pariſh in that city ; both toge- 
| ther of very inconſiderable value; and theſe churches Mr. Clarke 
: ſerved himſelf in the ſeaſon, when the Biſhop reſided at Norwich. 
His preaching at firſt was without notes, and ſo continued till he 
was Rector of St. James's ; a method in which he was peculiarl 
happy; being qualified for it, by a certain ſtrength and coolneſs 
of head, which could not eaſily be ſurpriſed or deceived, and a 
certain faculty of expreſſion, which was hardly ever at a loſs for 
plain and proper words. 
| | In the year 1704, our Divine was called forth to an office worthy 
| of him; being appointed to preach the lecture founded by Mr. 
on 
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Boyle for aſſerting and vindicating the great fundamentals of 
natural and revealed religion. This truſt he executed in ſuch 2 * 
manner, that he at once ſurpriſed and inſtructed his moſt intelli- P. 
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ent hearers, and exceeded the Qtations of thoſe who knew 
kim enough to expect 7 gp rm q m a perſon of his excellent 

arts and learning. The ſubject of his Diſcourſes was the Ex- 
iſtence of God, or of a _ of all poſſible Perfections: And 
in the demonſtration of this, he choſe particularly to conſider the 
arguings of 8 and Hobbes, the moſt plauſible patrons of 
the ſyſtem of Fate and Neceſſity. 

His labours having ſucceeded ſo well in this great attempt, Mr. 
Clarke was appointed to preach the ſame lecture the next year; 
when he choſe for his ſubject, The Evidences of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion; which he deduced from what he had before 

roved, and ſtrengthened with all proper arguments: And this 
E executed with ſuch maſterly ſenſe, and perſpicuity of expreſ- 
ſion, as recommended both the Preacher and the Subject to all 
who heard him. 

Theſe two courſes of ſermons were printed in two diſtinct vo- 
lumes; the former in 1705, and the latter in 1706: They were 
afterwards thrown into two continued treatiſes, and printed to- 
gether, under the general title of A Diſcourſe concerning the 
«« Being and Attributes of Gop, the Obligations of Natural 
« Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Chriſtian Re- 
« yelation, in Anſwer to Mr. Hobbes, Spinoza, the Author of 
«- The Oracles of Reaſon, and other Deniers of Natural and Re- 
«« yealed Religion: Being Sixteen Sermons, preached in the Ca- 
4 thedral Church of St. Paul, in the Years 1704 and 1705, at 
« the Lecture founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq.“ 
In this form, theſe excellent diſcourſes have | through ſeve- 
ral editions; receiving, from time to time, ſuch alterations and 
additions as the Author judged neceſſary to their perfection. 

There had been already publiſhed many good books, to prove 
the Being and Attributes of Gop ; and therefore Mr. Clarke 
choſe to contract what was requiſite for him to ſay upon the ſub- 
ject into as narrow a compals, and to expreſs what he had to 
offer in as few words, as he could with perſpicuity ; for which 
reaſon alſo, he confined himſelf to one only method or continued 
thread of arguing ; which he endeavoured ſhould be as near to 
Mathematical, as the nature of ſuch a diſcourſe would allow ; 
omitting ſome other arguments, which he could not diſcern to be 
ſo evidently concluſive. The argument 4 poſteriori, he well knew, 
and acknowledged to be, by far, the moit generally uſeful argu- 
ment, moſt eaſy to be underſtood, and in ſome degree ſuited to all 
capacities; for which reaſon it ought always to be diſtinctly in- 
fitted upon: Yet, foraſmuch as Atheiſtical writers have ſometimes 
oppoſed the Being and Attributes of Gop by ſuch metaphy ſical 
reaſonings, as can no otherwiſe be obviated, than by arguing à 
priori ; therefore he concluded, that this manner of arguing alſo, 
is uſeful and neceſſary in its proper place; and accordingly he em- 
ployed it in the former part of his work. : 

ut 
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But notwithſtanding the proof à priori is of uſe only againſt 
learned and metaphylical difficulties, (and therefore it muſt never 
be expected, that this ſhould be made obvious to the generality of 
men, any more than aſtronomy or mathematicks can be) yet our 
Author fully believed, that it is ſtritly Demonſtrative, though 
(like numberleſs mathematical demonſtrations) capable of being 
underſtood by only a few attentive minds: He ſeemed therefore to 
have gained a complete victory over ſuch Philoſophers as Hobbes 
and Spinoza, when he thought proper to ſhew, that the way of 
reaſoning which they had employed again religion, might be 
better made uſe of in its favour. Ce 

In the later editions of theſe Diſcourſes, there were added 
ſeveral Letters to the Author, from a Gentleman in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, / relating to the * Demonſtration of the Being and At- 
tributes of Gop,” with the Anſwers; and alſo An Anſwer to 
a ſeventh Letter concerning the Argument à priori.” The 
« Demonſtration” was likewiſe animadverted upon by Mr. Ed- 
mund Law, (the 2 Biſhop of Carliſle) in his Notes“ 
upon Archbiſhop King's “ Eſſay on the Origin of Evil, tranf- 
é lated from the Latin :”” And this gave occafion to ſeveral 
learned publications on both ſides ; but it does not appear that 
our Author was himſelf engaged in the controverſy. Theſe par- 
ticular objections, however, did not much affect the general merit 
of thoſe diſcourſes; of which, together with the ſermons on 
« The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,” Biſhop 
| Hoadly ſcruples not to declare, that every Chriſtian in this coun- 
try, in which they firſt ſaw the light, ought to efteem them as his 
treaſure; as they contain the true ſtrength not only of natural, 
but of revealed religion. (g. a 

Soon after he had brought this work to a concluſion, our Au- 
thor was led into a controverſy on a ſubject which, at that time, 
engaged the attention of the publick. Mr. Henry Dodwell, a 
man of Singular erudition, had publiſhed a very remarkable diſ- 


_ courſe, in which he endeavoured to prove, from the Scriptures, 


and the ürſt Fathers, That the Soul is a Principle naturally Mor- 
tal; aad that Immortality is only at Baptiſm conferred upon it, by 
the gift of Gop, through the hands of One Set of regularly- 
ordain?d Clergy.—The miſchievous tendency of theſe doctrines, 
thus bl-nded together, 1s ſufficiently obvious ; and as they were 
ſupported by the great name of the author in the learned world, 
| | it 


(ec) Hiſtorical Memoirs, &c. P. B. been involved (as he now is) in the 
Preface to the Demonſtration, &c. cenſure which Mr. Pope has paſſed 
Dr. Clarke's Anſwer to a Seventh upon this method of reaſoning in 
Letter concerning the Argument A the fourth book of the Dunciad.— 
PRIOR1, 530k See the Note on Ver. 471. 

Had theſe motives for adopting *' (/) Dr. Joſeph Batler aſter- 
th proof, and this opinion of its wards Biſhop of Briſtol, 
real force been duly conſidered, our (g] An Account ef the Life, &c. 
Author would not, perhaps, have 
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it was neceſſary that an anſwer ſhould be given to what, if it had 


come from another hand, might, perhaps, have been diſregarded, 
or treated with contempt. Mr. Clarke was thought the molt proper 
perſon for this work: And he did it (ſays Biſhop Hoadly). in ſo 
excellent a manner, both with regard to the philoſaphical part, and 
to the opinions of ſome of the Primitive writers, upon whom theſe 
doctrines were fixed, that it gave univerſal ſatisfaction. The title 
of his performance was, A Letter to Mr. Dodwell ; wherein all 
„the Arguments in his Epiſtolary Diſcourſe againſt the Immorta- 
* lity of the Soul are particularly anſwered, and the Judgment of 
the Fathers concerning that Matter is truly refirefinted,” But 
this controverſy did not end here: For the celebrated Mr. An- 
thony Collins, embracing this opportunity of coming into it, as a 
Second to Mr. Dodwell, went much farther into the philoſoph 
of the diſpute ; and indeed ſeemed to produce all that could laub 
bly be ſaid againſt the immateriality of the foul, as well as the 
liberty of human actions. This opened a larger field of debate; 
in which Mr. Clarke acquitted himſelf with ſuch readineſs and 
ability as might have been expected from a perſon of his parts 
and learning. He wrote,” ſays the illuſtrious Prelate before 
cited, ** with ſuch a ſpirit of clearneſs and demonſtration, as at 
once ſhewed him greatly ſuperiour to his adverſaries in Meta- 
«© phyſical and Phytical knowledge, and made every intelligent 
<< reader rejoice that ſuch an en had happened, to provoke 
and extort from him that plenty of ſtrong reaſoning, and per- 
„ ſpicuity of expreſſion, which were indeed very much wanted up- 
© on this mtricate and obſcure ſubject: And I am perſuaded that 
« what he has written in this controverſy will remain the ſtandard 
of good ſenſe on that fide of the queſtion on which he ſpent ſo 
«© many of his thoughts, as upon one of his favourite points.” (+) 
The firſt animadverſions on Mr. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Dod- 
well were publiſhed in the ſame epiſtolary form, and entitled, 
A Letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell; containing ſome 
Remarks on a (pretended) Demenſtration of the Immateriality 
and natural Immortality of the Soul, in Mr. Clarke's Anſwer 
to his late Epiſtolary Diſcourſe.” To this our Author replied, 
in a piece entitled, A Defence of an Argument made Uſe of 


in a Letter to Mr. Dodwell, to prove the Immateriality and 


*« natural Immortality of the Soul:“ And this was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a ſecond, a third, and a fourth defence, in ſo many 
Letters to the Author of the Remarks ; who had maintained his 
firſt objections, in ſeveral replies to Mr. Clarke. (i) 

This controverſy was carried on, in the year 1706; and in the 
ſame year, Mr. Clarke tranflated Sir Ifaac Newton's Treatiſe of 
Opticks into Latin, at the requeſt of the author; who was ſo well 
pleaſed with the purity and perſpicuity of the tranſlation, (which 

Vou. IX. 1. B ſent 


(5) An Account of the Life, &c. (i) Biograph. Britan. Dr. Clarke's 
Works, Vol, III. Folio Edit. 1738. 
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ſent that treatiſe all over Europe in a plainer and leſs ambiguous 


ſtyle, than the Engliſh language will ſometimes permit ;) that he 


made him a preſent of five hundred pounds ; or one hundred pounds 
for each of his children ; Mr. Clarke having, at that time, five 


living. (4) 


It was in this ſame year that Biſhop Moore firſt found an o 
2 of fixing our Divine in London, having procured for 
im the Rectory of St. Bennet's Paul's Wharf; where he ſoon 
engaged the general eſteem and affection of his pariſhioners, and 
received likewiſe very ap ex civilities from the gentlemen of 


Dottor's-Commons, v 
audience. 
Not lo 


o made the moſt conſiderable part of his 


after this, the ſame worthy patron brought him to 


Court, and introduced him to the notice of Queen Anne, who 
appointed him one of her Chaplains in Ordinary ; and, in the 
year 1709, gave him a further proof of her regard, by preſent- 
ing him, at the requeſt of the Biſhop, to the Rectory of St. 


James's, Weſtminſter, 


| Upon his advancement to this ſtation, decency ſeemed to re- 
guire that he ſhould take the degree of Doctor in Divinity; for 
which purpoſe he went down to Cambridge, and performed a 
publick exerciſe upon two queſtions, worthy of ſuch a Divine and 
ſach a Philoſopher to propoſe ; Ci the memory of which,” 
ſays Biſhop Hoadly, ** will, I believe, remain, and be delivered 
« down from one ſucceſſion of the Learned in that Univerſity to 
another.“ — The Royal Profeſſor of Divinity, Dr. James, who 
was a learued, ready, and very acute diſputer, exerted himſelf 
beyond what was his common practice, in order to oppoſe and 
try him to the utmoſt: But Dr. Clarke guarded ſo well againſt 
the arts which the Profeſſor was maſter of, in perfection; replied 


ſo readily to the 


reateſt difficulties that ſuch an objector could 


propoſe ; and preſſed upon him ſo cloſe and ſo hard with his an- 
ſwers, that 2 never was ſuch a diſputation kept up for ſo 


long a time wit 


greater, if equal honour, to the Reſpondent. 


ſuch ſpirit, nor ever any which ended with 


Mr. Whiſton tells 


us, in the words of an unknown admirer of Dr. Clarke, who was 
preſent at this famous act, that every creature there was wrapt 
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(4 Hiſtorical Memoits, &c. 


« It may be proper to add here, 


that after the death of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, our Author vindicated his 
doctrine about the proportion of 
velocity and force in bodies in mo- 


tion, from the objections of ſome 
- Mathematicians, in a ſhort, plain, 


and maſterly letter, printed in the 
Tranſattions of the Royal Society, 
No. 401, 1728. 

(!) The queſtions were theſe: 


* up 


1. Nullum Fidei Chriſtianæ Dog- 
ma, in S. Scriptaris traditum, e 
Rectæ Rationi diſſentaueum.— That 
is, No article of the Chriſtian faith, 
delivered in the Holy Scriptures, 
is diſagreeable to right reaſon. 

2. 1 Actionum humanarum 
Libertate nulla poteſt eſfe Religio.— 
That is, — Without the liberty of 
human actions, there can be no re+ 
ligion. 
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<< up into ſilence and aſtoniſhment, and thought the performance 
truly admirable.” And Biſhop Hoadly remarks, that the 
learned Members of the Univerſitv, who had with pleaſure 
attended to every part of the diſputation, went away diſ- 
«© courſing to one another of the Se ar entertainment they had 
had in the Schools; and admiring particularly, that, after an 
„ abſence of ſo many years, and a long courſe of buſineſs of 
«© quite another nature, they heard Dr. Clarke now handling the 
«© tubjets he undertook, in ſuch a maſterly manner, as if this 
«+ ſort of academical exerciſe had been his conſtant employment; 
and with ſuch a fluency and purity of expreſſion, as if he had 
been accuſtomed, through this whole time, to no other language 
in converſation but Latin.“ ( | 
Upon his return from Cambridge, Dr. Clarke fixed his reſi- 
dence in the Rectory-Houſe of St. James's, in the midſt of hi 
pariſhioners, where his heart and his employment were, and ap- 
plied himſelf to the diſcharge of his duty with the utmoſt dill 
gence and attention ; leaving off his former way of preaching 
without the aſſiſtance of notes, and making it one of his chief 
ſtudies to compoſe, and write down, as accurate fermons as he 
could. In this diſtinguiſhed ſtation, he remained for more than 
twenty years; ſeldom leaving the place at all, unleſs for a few 
weeks, in the long vacation, when the town was empty; which 
he ſpent in viſiting his friends at Norwich, and other parts of the 
country : And during this whole time, the moſt undiſturbed una- 
nimity prevailed between him and all his pariſhioners; to whom 
his preaching and his converſation were equally acceptable and 
inſtructive. 
Soon after Dr. Clarke was thus happily ſettled in his pariſh, 
an affair of great importance — is attention, and ſeemed 
to threaten him with ſome diſagreeable conſequences. He had 
for a conſiderable time employed his thoughts and ſtudies upon a 
ſubject, which had exercited the pens of many of the greateſt 
Divines, and had occaſioned endleſs ſcenes of controverſy and 
diſtraction: This was, The Doctrine of the Trinity; concerning 
which he was now come to a ſettled judgment, and was therefore 
determined to lay before the world the entire reſult of his in- 
quiries. In forming his own ſentiments upon this important 
point, he had adopted a method of inquiring into the ſubject, 
which was equally wiſe and modeſt; and which, at leaſt, pro- 
miſed fair as a guide to truth. For he did not retire into his 
k cloſet, and ſet Fümſelf to invent a plauſible Hypotheſis, which 
t 
„ 
3, 


reds þ K 


might fit eaſily upon his own mind; nor did he have recourſe to 
abſtract and metaphyſical reaſonings, to cover or patronize any 
ſyſtem he might have embraced before; but, as a Chriſtian, he 
turned his firſt reſearches to the Word and to the Teſtimony ;*” 
un being perſuaded, that the received doctrine itſelf, and all human 
of B 2 explications 
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explications of it, muſt be tried by the declarations of the New 
Teſtament, interpreted by the rules of grammar, and the prin- 


ciples of jound criticiſm. It was this 


rſuaſion that directed 


him in the method of inveſtigating this ſubje& ; and what he 
thought he had diſcovered to be the truth, he publiſhed, in the 
year 1712, in one volume, octavo, under the title of“ The 


« Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity; wherein eve 
„New Teſtament relating to that Doctrine is 


Text in the 
iſtinctly con- 


« ſidered, and the Divinity of our Bleſſed Saviour, according to 


. « the Scriptures, proved and explained.” This book is divided 
into Three Parts: The Firſt is, A Collection and E 
of all the Texts in the New Teſtament, relating to 


ication 
e Doc- 


* trine of the Trinity.“ In the Second Part, The foregoin 
Doctrine is ſet forth at large, and explained in particular — 
« diſtin& propoſitions.” And in the Third, The principal paſ- 
© ſages in the Liturgy of the Church of England, relating to the 
Poctrine of the Trinity, are confidered.” CA 

The publication of this work gave a general alarm; and the 
Author ſoon found himſelf engaged in a very warm and impor- 
tant debate on the ſubject. The learned Dr. Waterland was one 
of his principal adverſaries, and ſtands at the head of a polemi- 
cal body compoſed of eminent Divines, whoſe zeal involved them 
in this controverſy. But Dr. Clarke, unawed by their numbers, 
defended himſelf againſt them all, with great ſpirit and perſeve- 
rance, in ſeveral Letters and Replies; a hit of which we ſhall 
inſert below; (0) making here no further obſervation on the 


) An Account of the Life, &c. 
Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
Vol. V. P. 100. 8vo. Edit. 1768. 

(e) The Trafts which Dr. Clarke 
publiſhed upon this occaſion, are, 
as they here follow: 1. A Letter 
to the Reverend Dr. Wells, in An- 
ſwer to his Remarks. Lond. 1714, 
in octavo. 2. A Reply to the Ob- 
jections of Robert Nelſon, Eſq; 
and of an anonymous Author, a- 
gainſt Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Trinity; being a Com- 
mentary on forty ſelect "exts of 
Scripture, —This anonymous author 
was ſuppoſed to be Dr. James 
Knight, Vicar of St. Sepulchre's, 
in London, 3. An Anlwer to the 


Remarks of the Author of“ Some 


„ Conſiderations concerning the 
% Trinity, and the Ways of manag- 
© ing that Controverſy.“ — This 
author was Dr Gaſtrel, Biſhop of 
Cheſter. Theſe two laſt pieces 
were publiſhed together in 1714, in 


ulue 


octavo. 4. A Letter to the late 
Reverend Mr. R. M. (Richard 
Moyo! containing Obſervations up- 
on his Book, entitled, A Plain 
* Scripture Argument againſt Dr. 
« Clarke's Doctrine concerning the 
ever bleſſed Trinity.“ 3. A Letter 
to the Author of a Book entitled, 
The True Scripture Doctrine of 
* the moſt holy and undivided 
* Trinity continued and vindicat- 
* ed; recommended firſt Mr. 
** Nelfon, and fince by Dr. Water- 
* land.” Thele two pieces were 
publiſhed together in 1719, in oc- 
tavo, at the end of a tract by another 
author, entitled, * The modeſt 
« Plea for the Baptiſmal aud Scrip- 


ture Notion of the Trinity,” &c. 


6. The modeſt Plea continued; or, 
A brief and diſtint Anſwer to Dr, 
Waterland's Queries, relating to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, Lond. 
1720, in octavo. 7. Obſervations 
on Dr. Waterland's ſecond Defence 

0 
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iſſue of this debate, than that our Author clearly vindicated, a- 
gainſt all his opponents, The UxiTy of Gop ; or, in other 
words, maintained, with irrefragable evidence, That ** the Su- 
« prEME Cavss of all things is, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
«« expreſſion, Ov Ex; not merely in Eſence, but allo in Pir/on, 
« Ons:” A moſt ſacred and important Truth, too long and 
too unhappily diſguiſed and obſcured ! ( 

But if Dr. Clarke was combated by argument, he was alſo 
attacked by authority; for, on the ſecond of June, 1714, the 
Lower Houſe of Convocation repreſented to the Upper Houſe, 
That a book had been lately publiſhed, entitled, The Scripture 
« Dodrine of the Trinity, &c. with ſeveral defences thereof, by 

the ſame Author; which book and defences did, in their opi- 
nion, contain aſſertions contrary to the Catholick Faith, as re- 
ceived and declared by the Reformed Church of England, con- 
cerning Three Perſons of One Subſtance, Power, and Eternity, 
in the Unir of the Godhead ; and tending, moreover, to perplex 
the minds of men in the ſolemn acts of worſhip, as directed by 
our eſtabliſhed Liturgy. And whereas there are divers paſ- 
ſages in the Book of Common Prayer, and in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which are directly oppoſed to ſuch Heretical aſſertions, 
they further repreſented to their Lordſhips, that-even theſe paſ- 
ſages bad by the ſaid Author been wreited with ſuch ſubtlety, 
as might both teach and tempt the uaſtible and inſincere to 
comply with the laws, which require them to declare their un- 
feigned aſſent and conſent to the ſaid Book of Common Prayer, 
and to ſubſcribe to the ſaid Articles, and nevertheleſs to retain 
and propagate the very errors, which are moſt inconũſtent with 
* ſuch their declaration and ſubſcription. 4 They therefore 
© earneſtly beſought their Lordſhips to take the premiſes into their 


© {er10us 
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of his Queries, Lond. 1724, in 
ottavo. 8. Dr. Clarke's Replies to 
the Author of ** Three Letters to 
Dr. Clarke, from a Clergyman 
* of the Church of po nr con- 
cerning his Scripture Doctrine of 
* the Trinity.” The Letters and 
Replies were publiſhed together by 
the author of the letters, in 1714, 
in ottavo, 

Thoſe who are deſirous of a more 
minute hiſtorical view of the man- 
ner in Which this controverſy was 
carried on, may conſult a pamph- 
let, entitled, * An Account of all 
the conſiderable Books and Pam- 
* phlets that have been written on 
* either Side, in the Controverſy 
* concerning the Trinity, ſince the 
© Year 1742 ; in which is alſo con- 
tained an Account of the Pam- 


* phlets written this laſt Year, on 
* each Side, by the Diſſ-nters, to 
the End of the Year 1719.“ Lou- 
don, 1720; in 8vo. 
(p) See * A ſhort State of the 
eaſons for a late Reſignation, &c. 
* By John Jebb, M. A.“ Cam- 
bridge. 1775. 

(9) Tueſe forced and unnatural 
Expoſitions gave great offence to 
many of Dr. Clarke's friends, and 
— to Mr. Whilton ; who 
wrote to him upon the occaſion, 
and reproved him with his uſual 
freedom. He likewiſe animadvest- 
ed upon the pernicious tendency of 
ſuch plauſible pleas and apologres 
for the Articles, Creeds, and Forms, 
eſtabliſhed in the Church of Eng- 
land; and for endeavouring to ex- 


calc, if not to jullif ices for 
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tually put a ſtop to this 
themſelves the reproach which 
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ſerious conſideration ; aſſuring them of their moſt dutiful and 
ready concurrence in any proper methods which might effec- 
owing miſchief, and remove from 


their ſilence on ſo important an 


occaſion might juſtly bring upon them.” 


On the 4th of June, the Biſhops returned for anſwer, < That 
they highly approved the zeal of the Lower Houſe for the pre- 


« ſervation of the Catholick Faith; thought they had juſt rea- 


ſon for their complaint, and would take into their conſideration 
« what it was proper to do on the occaſion.” Accordingly, in a few 


days, their Lor 


which no direct warrant can be pre- 
tended ; in his © Obſervations on 
% Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doctrine 
* of the Trinity;” which were 
printed ſoon after that work ap- 
peared. —* The great latitude Dr. 

Clarke allows, ſays he, that 
© every perſon may reaſonably __ 
to modern forms, under a Pro- 
© teſtant ſettlement, which owns 
the Scripture as the rule of faith, 
e whenever he can, in any ſenſe at 
all, reconcile them to Scripture, 
jf it be with a declaration how he 
© reconciles them ;* even though 
© jt be in a ſenſe which is owned to 
* be plainly forced and unnatural, 
« ſeems to me not juſlifiable, but 
©* contradiftory to the direct mean- 
« ;ng and deſign of thoſe forms, and 
* of the moſt pernicious conſe- 
« quence.” He obſerves further, 
that Dr. Clarke's laſt chapter is ſo 
evidently forced and unnatural, eſ- 

ecially as 10 the expoſitions be- 
Iunging to the Third and Fourth 
Petitions in the Litany, to the A- 
thanaſian Creed, and the proper 
Preface for Trinity Sunday, that 
he knew not how, with decency, to 
expreſs his rea! thoughts about it. 
n To ſure,* ſays he, * *tis very 
* ſhocking to honeſt and unbiaſed 
© minds, unmoved by the tempta- 
tions of this world, or the modern 
authority of Churches; and what 
I durſt not have written for any 
« confideration whatſoever. This, 


ips ſent a meſſage to the Lower Houſe, recom- 


mending 


* I am afraid, will but encourage 
many to go on in the uſe of thoſe 
* unjuſtifiable forms, which they 
* cannot believe to be true, even 
* without any ſuch open declaration 
of their real meaning in them, as 
© the Doctor has been ſo honeſt as 
* to make here to the world; and 
* perhaps will encourage ſome of the 
Governors of the Church in tkeir 
* {till oppoſiag a reformativn ; ſince 
they have, as they may think, now 
got ſo great an authority for the 
* palliating and excuſing, though 


* not for juſtifying the continuance. 


of ſuch impoſitions.“ 

Theſe animadverſions, however, 
were (as the Author obſerves) di- 
rected only * thoſe paſſages of 
Dr. Clarke's laſt chapter, as it ſtood 
in his firſt edition; the main parts 
of which (ſays he) were very wiſely 
and honeſtly dropped in the ſecond 


edition: For the Doctor was fo far 


diſſatisfied with what he had done, 
that he left out of this edition that 
— which deſended or excuſed his 
ormer ſubſcriptions and practices; 
and he refuſed to take any prefer- 
ment that required a new ſubſcrip- 
tion, He likewiſe prudently omit- 
ted all thoſe ſtrange and unaccount- 
able interpretations of the Athana- 
ſian Creed, &c. which had appeared 
in the firſt edition; though he did 
not {ſtrike out every clauſe that 
looked that way, — Hiſtorical Me- 
moirs of the Life of Dr. Clarke, 


* With reſpect to this point, it ſhould moreover be obſerved, that Mr. Whiſ- 
ton has queſti ned the right of making. ſuch a Declaration: — I doubt, ſays he, 
our Church does not properly allow her members to make any ſuch declaration 
* as is here 18timated, but expects their ſubmiſſion in that ſenſe She and her 
* $\ nods have impoled her doctrines and devotions,'—Ibid. 

What jutt reaſon Mr. Whiſton ha for entertaining this opinion, may be ſeen 
in The Contz5510NAL, Chap. ö. Edit. 1772. 
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mending it to them to prepare an extract of thoſe paſſages, in 
the books complained of, which gave the greateſt offence, and 


were mot liable to cenſure, and to lay it before the Upper Houſe, 


together with their obſervations thereupon.— In compliance with 
this recommendation, an Extract was made, and laid before the 
Biſhops, diſpoſed under the following heads: 1. ** Aſſertions 
*« contrary to the Catholick Faith, as received and declared by 
this Reformed Church of England, concerning Three Perſons 
« of One Subſtance, Power, and Eternity, in the Unity of the 
„ Godhead. 2. Paſſages tending to perplex the minds of men 
«« in the ſolemn acts of worſhip, as directed by our eſtabliſhed 
« Liturgy. 3. Paſſages in the Liturgy and Thirty-mne Arti- 
«« cles, wreſted by Dr. Clarke in ſuch a manner, as is complained 
of in the Repreſentation.” — Dr. Clarke drew up a Reply to 
this Extract, dated June the 26th, which, it ſeems, was preſented 
to ſome of the Biſhops ; but, for reaſons unknown, not laid be- 
fore the Houſe. After this, there appearing in almoſt the whole 
Upper Houle a great diſpoſition to prevent diſſenſions and divi- 
fions, by coming to a temper in this matter, Dr. Clarke was 
prevailed upon to lay before Fthe Houſe a Paper, dated July the 
ſecond, ſetting forth, That his opinion was, that the Sox of 
« God was Erernally begotten by the eternal incomprehenſible 
„Power and Will of the FaTytr; and that the Holy Spirit 
« was likewiſe Eternally derived from the Faru by or through 
„ the Son, according to the eternal incomprehenſible Power 
« and Will of the FaTHER. 2. That before his book, intitle, 
„ The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, was publiſhed, he did 
indeed preach two or three ſermons upon this ſubject; but that, 
* ſince the book was publiſhed, he had never preached upon 
this ſubject; and, becauſe he thought it not fair to propoſe 
particular opinions, where there is not liberty of anſwering, 

he was willing to promiſe, as indeed he intended, not to preach 
any more upon this ſubject. 3. That he did not intend to 
«« write any more concerning the Doctrine of the Trinity; but, 
if he ſhould fail herein, and write any thing hereafter upon 
this ſubject, contrary to the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
* land, he did hereby willingly ſubmit himſelf to any ſuch cen- 
„ ſure, as his Superiors ſhould think fit to paſs on him.” His 
Paper concludes with theſe words : ©* I am ſorry, that what J 
* ſincerely intended for the honour and glory of Gov, and fo 
eto explain this great myſtery, as to avoid the hereſies in both 
extremes, ſhould have given oftence to this Synod, and par- 
« ticularly to my Lords the Biſhops. I hope my behaviour for 
«© the time to come, with relation hereunto, will be ſuch as to 
prevent any future complaints againſt me.” (r 


| After 
() Mr. Whiſton calls Dr. a New Declaration of his belief of 


Clarke's Opinion, as it is expreſſed a ſort of Eternity of the Son and 


in the firſt paragraph of this Paper, Spirit; and he tells us, that it made 


a great 


16 
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After this Paper had been laid before the Upper Houſe, Dr. 
Clarke being apprehenſive, that if it ſhould be publiſhed ſepa- 
rately, (as atterwards happened) without any true account of the 
preceding and following circumſtances, it might be liable to be 
miſunderſtood in ſome particulars, C. cauſed an —_— 


a great noiſe, and was commonly 
ſuppoſed not conſiſtent with bis 


other principles, and was by many 


eſteemed a Recantation of them. 
He informs us likewife, that he 
had heard Dr. Clarke long afterward 
ſtyle the delivery of this Declara- 
tion a Fooliſh thing; and though he 
aſcribes this conduct of the Doctor 
in ſome meaſure to the ſiniſter mo- 
tives of human caution and human 
fear, yet he thinks the principal 
occahon of it was an expreſhon 
dropped by Biſhop Smalridge, 
(whoſe opinion was chiefly regarded) 
that, * zs to other of Dr. Clarke 
* metaphyſical notions about the 
* Trinity, he did not think it ne- 
* cefſarv to proceed to their con- 
© demnation, r he could but 
© declare he believed the Eternit 
of the Son of God.“ Whic 
accordingly (ſays Mr. Whiſton) he 
appeared to do by this Paper; tho? 
be aft:rwards endeavoured to ex- 
e his meaning, or to vindicate 
mſelf from having thereby re- 
canted his former doctrine, by a 
ſecond Paper which he delivered to 
the Biſhop of London. It is alſo 
* to be remembered, ſays this 
Writer, * thatthis New Declaration 
* of Dr. Clarke's, which included 
* his belief of a fort of Co- eternity 
* of the Son and Spirit, and was 
by many ſuppoſed to be a kind of 
* Recantation of his former doc- 
* trige, (though it ſeems it was not 
* ſo deſigned) was by him made, 
* contrary to the wiſer advice of 
Dr Bradford, with whom he 
* conſulted; who would have had 
© him rather tranſcribe ſome ſuch 
* parts of his own books, as came 
© neareſt to the common doctrine, 
© and fend them to the Convoca- 
* tion, as ſo far a declaration of his 
© faith; which would have been a 
method o proceeding both more 
* honeſt, and more uncxce ptiouable. 


* And I believe (continues Mr. 
* Whifton) there is a great dea} of 
* truth and force in the wording 
this account of Dr.-Clarke's lay- 
ing his New ſuſpicious Declara- 
* tion _—_— B. , in the 
„% Apology” for him, where it is 
. ſaid, © Dr. Clarke was YRE- 
© VAILED UPON ;” I think the 
© true point was, SAVE THYSELF 
© AND Us. Both which were ob- 
* tamed by the delivery of the a- 
* forementioned New Declaration,” 
— Hiſtorical Memoirs, &c. 
(s) Dr. Clarke's apprebenſions 
were not ill-founded; for it ap 
eats, from a letter addreſſed to 
im ſoon after, that this Paper oc - 
calioned a real and ſenſible = to 
many of his friends. Not that they 
thought it contained (what his ene- 
mies would have it r real 
Retractation of any thing he had 
before ſaid ; but becauſe it was fo 
very like a Retraftation, and ſeemet] 
to be penned with a plain intention 
only to ward off perſecutzon. Be- 
ſides, (as the Letter-writer further 
obſerved,) Dr. Clarke had hitherto 
diſcreetly. avoided thoſe modern 
terms, * Eternally begotten,” and 
Eternal generation,” upon account 
of their ambiguous meaning; where- 
as in this Paper he expfeſſed his 
belief of them in an unlimited 
ſenſe ; as if be thought the word 
ErzRNAL ſignified the ſame may 
in the higheſt ſenſe, when applic 
to the Generation of the Son and 
Proceſhon of the Holy Ghoſt, as 
when applied to the Power and 
Will of the FaTHER. II fo) 
ſaid this Correſpondent, * the whole 
* cauſe would be given up. For 
though the Generation of the 
Son and Proceſſion of the Holy 
* Ghoſt may in a ſenſe be ſaid to 
be Eternal, as they were po 


rr and alavay; yet 
© what is this to the abſolute 
; Eternny 
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dated the 5th of July, to be preſented to the Biſhop of London, 


the next time the U 


per Houſe met; ſetting forth, © That where- 


as the Paper laid before their Lordſhips, the Friday before, was, 


D @ © ® 0 ca 2 


through haſte and want of time, not drawn up with ſufficient 
exactneſs; ſome things therein being not ſo fully expreſſed as 
they might have been; and others expreſſed in ſuch a manner as 
might be hable to be miſunderſtood ; he thought himſelf in- 
diſpenſibly obliged in conſcience, to lay before their Lordſhips 
the following Explanations of the aforeſaid paper, viz. That 
whereas he declared in that paper his opinion to be, that the 


Son was eternally begotten by the eternal incomprehenſible 
C 


W. .. 


© Eternity of a Self-exiſtent Being ? 
* Novatian's exprefſion is very re- 
* markable : ** Pater illum præce- 
© dit; quod neceſſe eſt Prior fit, 
Wn = Pater fit ; quoniam antece- 
« dat neceſſe eſt cum qui habet 
„ Originem, ille qui Ori inem 
* neſcit.” In the higheſt and moſt 
* proper ſenſe of the words, E- 
© TERNAL GENERATION im- 
8 =_ a manifeſt Contradidtion.— 
To ſay ſomething that has a 
„double entendre,” to ſtop the 
rage of perſecution, and to pleaſe 
* the Orthodox, how natural is it 
to make uſe ofethat method ? 
* But whether that be not corrupt 
nature, I am loth to ſay ; becauſe 
* I know not my own frailty ; and 
indeed none of us know our own 
* ſtrength and courage till we come 
© to be tried,” 

Pardon me, Sir,“ continues this 
learned and judicious friend, that 
* I am thus free with you: Did 
* not your learmng and virtues ren- 
der you fo exceedingly valuable 
to me, I ſhould not take ſo much 
* pains as I do to clear your reputa- 
© tion. And the freedom I ule, is 
* chiefly with this view, That you 
© will pleaſe to let me have the 
* favour of ſomething under your 
* hand, that may be a better apo- 
* logy than any I can at preſent 
think of. For I will ſuppoſe that 
* you are yet that Good and Great 
man I always took you to be.“ 

In compliance with this requeſt, 
Dr. Clarke fent this Correſpondent 
an anſwer, in which he explained 
his intentions in the Paper which 


he had delivered to the Biſhops; 


Power 


particularly obviating his friend's 
ſuſpicions in regard to one 1mpor- 
12 My intention in the 
* firſt paragraph of the Paper vou 
ate ſo nuch diſturbed at,” ſays he, 
was not to aſſert any thing dif- 
ferent from what J had before 
written; but only to ſhew, that 
I did not in any of my books 
teach (as had by many been in- 
duſtriouſly reported) the doctrine 
of AR1Us, (viz. that the Son of 
God was a Creature made out of 
nothing, juſt before the 2 — 
of this world) but that he was 
begotten cternally; that is, with- 
out any limitation of time, in 
the incomprchenſible duration of 
the Father's Eternity: Not by 
abſolute Neceſſitx cf Nature, 
5 — infers Self-exiſtence and 
adependency) but by the Power 
and by the Will of the Father : 
So that the FA THER Alone is, 
and is to be honoured as being, 
the Supreme Original and Lord 
of All, Himſelf without Origi- 
nal. And the like is to be un- 
detſtood Re ſpectively, concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit. Wherefore 
(continues the DoQor) if any 
writer in this controverly ſhall at 
any time, from the word Erernal, 
inter (as you ſeem to fear) Unori- 
ginate, Necelfary, or Independent 
Exiſtence; I did then and do (hill 
declare, ipat, in that ſenſe, I 
think the word can only be ap- 
* plied to the Father,'——See An 
Apology for Dr. Clarke, in his 

Works, Vol. IV. Folio Edit. 
The Tranflator of Motheim's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory has 2 
Lat 
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© Power and Will of the Far HER; and that the Holy Spirit, &c. 
© he did not mean thereby to retra# any thing he had written; 
© but to declare that the opinion ſet forth at 1 in the book, 
© entitled, The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, and in the 
© Defences of it, is, that the Son was eternally begotten, by the 
© eternal incomprehenſible Power and Will, &c. which words 
© (the eternal incomprehenſible Power and Will of the Father) 
© he defired might be ſo underſtood as to ſignify that Gop Tas 
© FATHER ALONE is, and is to be Angie as being, the Ori- 
«© ginal of All, Himſelf without Original. And whereas he like- 
* wiſe declared in that Paper, that he did not intend to write any 
© more concerning the Doctrine of the Trinity; but if he ſhould 
« fail herein, and write any thing hereafter, &c. he deſired this 
© might be ſo underſtood, as not to preclude himſelf in point of 
© conſcience from a liberty of making any inoffenſive corrections 
© in his former books, if they ſhould come to another edition ; 
or from vindicating himſelf from any miſrepreſentations or al- 
perſions, which might poſſibly hereafter be caſt upon him on 
© the occaſion of this controverſy ; but only to ſignify, that he 
© had no preſent intention of writing any new book ; and that, 
if kereafter he ſhould at any time write any thing which their 
* Lordſhips ſhould judge worthy of cenſure, he ſhould readily 
© ſubmit to ſuch cenſure. 

After the delivery of theſe Explanations, the Upper Houſe 
reſolved (July the 5th) to proceed no farther upon the extract 
laid before them by the Lower Houſe ; and ordered Dr. Clarke's 
papers to be entered in the acts of that Houſe. But the Lower 
Houſe, not ſo ſatisfied, . reſolved (July the 7th) that the paper 
ſubſcribed by Dr. Clarke, and communicated to them by the Bi- 
ſhops, does not contain in it any recantation of the heretical 
aſſertions and offenſive paſſages, complained of in their repre- 
ſentation, and afterwards produced in their extract; nor gives 
ſuch ſatisfaction for the great ſcandal occaſioned thereby, as ought 
to put a ſtop to any turther examination and cenſure thereof. 
Thus ended this affair; the moſt authentick account of which 
we have in a piece, entitled, An Apology for Dr. Clarke, 
containing an Account of the late Proceedings in Convocation, 
„upon his Writings concerning the Trinity.” Lond. 1714. 
oftavo. It was written, Mr. Whiſton tells us, by a worthy 

Clergyman 


3 
that if Dr. Clarke was careful in of“ The Scripture Doctrine of 
{carching after the true meaning of ** the Trinity.“ But with all his 
thoſe Scripture expreſſions that re- * circumſpettion,* continues this 
late to the Divinity of the Son and writer, * he did not eſcape cenſure. 
the Holy Ghoſt, he was equally ' * He was abuſed; and Hereſy was 
circumſpett in avoiding the accula- * ſubdivided and modified in order 
tion of Heterodoxy7 as appears * to give him an opprobrious title, 
(favs he) by the ſeries of pro- even thatof SeMI-ARIAN.'— 
poſitions, which, with the proper See a Note in Dr. Maclaine's Tranſ- 
illuſtrations, lorm the Second Part lation, Vol. V. P. 100. 
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Clergyman in the cauntry, a common friend of his and Dr. 
Clarke's ; and contains true copies of the original papers, relating 
to the proceedings of the Convocation and Dr, Clarke, com- 
municated by the Doctor himſelf, and occaſioned by his friend's 
letter to him, in relation to his conduct; which letter, with Dr. 
Clarke's anſwer, is printed in the Apology. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, as we have obſerved, 
was firſt publiſhed in 1712; afterwards there was a ſecond edi- 
tion, with- many alterations, in 1719; and there has been, fince 
his death, a third edition, wich very great additions, left under 
the Doctor's hand ready prepared for the preſs. —It will be pro- 
per to add in this place an obſervation of Biſhop Hoadly, who 
aſſures us, in oppoſition to thoſe who have ſuppoſed Dr. Clarke 
to have retracted his notions concerning the Trinity, that, From 
«« the time of publiſhing this book, to the day of his death, he 
& found no reaſon, as far as he was able to judge, to alter the 
* notions which he there profeſſed, concerning the Father, Son, 
« and Holy Ghoſt, towards any of thoſe ſchemes, which feemed 
to him to derogate from the honour of the Father on one fide, 
or from that of the Son and Spirit on the other. This, ſays 
« the Biſhop, all his friends know to be the truth.“ C7. 

Soon after this affair was thus brought to a concluſion, Dr. 
Clarke was engaged in a very remarkable controverſy, which laſted 
long, in a private manner, between him and the celebrated Mr. 
Leibnitz; and in the year 1717, their letters were collected and 
publiſhed, under the title of A Collection of Papers, which 
e paſſed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, 
*« in the Years 1715 and 1716; relating to the Principles of 
« Natural Philoſophy and Religion : With an Appendix.” To 
this collection were added, Letters to Dr. Clarke concerning 
« Liberty and Neceflity ; from a Gentleman of the Univerſity of 
„Cambridge: ( With the Doctor's Anſwers to them; and 
c alſo Remarks upon a Book, entitled, 4 Philoſephical Enguiry 
te concerning Human Liberty.” (w) This publication was in- 
ſcribed to her Majeſty, Queen Caroline, (at that time Princeſs of 
Wales,) who, it ſeems, was pleaſed to have the controverſy paſs 
through her hands, and was the witneſs and judge of every ſtep 
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() Biſhop Hoadly's Account, &c, 

(«) Richard Bulkeley, Eiq; Au- 
thor of a Poem in twelve books, 
entitled, The Laſt Day.” He 
died in September, 1718, at the age 
of twenty-four, New and Gen. 
110g. Ditt. 8vo. 

(w) The Philoſophical Enquiry 
wa written by Anthony Collins, 
ſq. 

ll the pieces contained ina this 


volume were tranſlated into French, 
and publiſhed by M. Des Maizeaux 
in the firſt volume of his © Re- 
© cueil de diverſes Picces ſur la 
„ Philoſophie, la Religion natu- 
„relle, PHilloire, les Mathema- 
tiques, &c. par Meſlrs. Leibnitz, 
„Clarke, Newton, ct autres Aus 
* teurs celebres.” Printed at 
Amiterdam, in 1720, in two vo- 
lumes, 12m0.--Biog, Dit. 


ce 
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of it. (x) It related chiefly to the important and difficult ſub- 
je& of Liberty and Neceſſity ; a point in which Dr. Clarke al- 
ways excelled, and ſhewed a ſperiarity to all, whenever it came 
into private diſcourſe, or publick debate. But, as Biſhop Hoadly 
well obſerves, He never more excelled, than when he was 
0 preſſed with the ſtrength this learned adverſary was maſter of: 

& which made him exert all his talents to ſet it once again in a 
«« clear light; to guard it againſt the evil of metaphyſical ob- 
«« ſcurities ; and to give the finiſhing ſtroke to a ſubject, which 
«© muſt ever be the foundation of morality in man, and is the 
* ſole ground of the accountableneſs of intelligent creatures 
« for all their actions. And as this (continues the Biſhop) was 
«« the laſt of Dr. Clarke's works relating to a ſubje& which had 
« been, by the writings of cloudy or artful men; rendered fo 
«* intricate ; I ſhali take the liberty to ſay, with regard to all of the 
« ſame tendency, from his firſt diſcourſe about the Being of God, 
*« to theſe Letters; that what he has written to clear and illuſtrate 
« this cauſe, does now ſtand, and will for ever remain, before 
« the world, a laſting monument of a genius, which could 
«« throw in light where darkneſs uſed to reign ; and force good 
« ſenſe and plain words, into what was almoſt the privileged 
«© place of obſcurity, and unintelligible ſounds. For ſuch indeed 
« had the ſubject before us been, under the hands of moſt who 
« had written upon it; either through a defire of darkening it 
„ by words without meaning, or through an inability of dif- 
„ courling clearly and conſiſtently about it.“ ()) 
n 


(x) Biſhop Hoadly's Account, &c. ton,(who heratily aſſiſted the Doctor) 

* As to the hand her Majeſly that he was forced to have recourſe 
(then Princeſs of Wales) had in to metaphyſical ſubtilties, aud to a 
that debate,“ ſays Mr. Whiſton, Pre-eſtabliſhed Harmony of Things, 
I ſhall give it in the words of Mr. in his own imagination, which he 
Jackſon, irom Dr. Clarke's own ſtyles a Superior Reaſon; * till (ſays 
mouth: ** I have,” ſays he, * he} it was ſoon ſeen, that Monſieur 


* heard the Doctor ſay, that ſh: Leibnitz's Superior Reaſon ſerved. 


* underitood what anſwers were to * to little elſe but to confirm the 
„be given to Leibnitz's arguments, great ſuperiority of experience 
6 belore he drew up his Reply to and mathematicks, above all ſuch 
6 them, as well as he himſelf did.” * metaphyſical ſubtilties whatſoever. 
To which Mr. Jacklon adds, that * And I. confeſs, (he adds) I look 
* he had often heard Dr. Clarke * upon theſe letters of Dr. Clarke, 
„ ſpeak with admiration of the- * as among the moſt uſeful of his 
« Queen's marvellous ſagacity and * performances in natural philoſo- 
& judgment, in the ſeveral parts of phy.“ Mr. Whiſton has alſo pre- 
« that difficult controverſy,” — ferved an anecdote, relating to this 
Hiſtorical Memoirs &c. controverſy ; which is, that Sir 

(O) Mr. Whiſton obſerves, that Iſnac Newton once —_ told 
in theſe Letters, Mr. Leibnitz was Dr. Clarke, that he had broke 


1 0 @ > a6 


prelled fo hard by Dr. Clarke, from * Leibnitz's heart with his reply to 


matterot ſacb known lawsof motion, bim.“ | | 
and the diſcoveries of Sir Ilaac Neu- 


44 
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In the year 1718, Dr. Clarke having reprinted certain ſelect 
Hymns and Pſalms for the uſe of his own pariſh, made ſome 
alterations in the forms of Doxology ; which gave occaſion to a 
controverſy concerning the Primitive Doxologies. The altera- 
tions were theſe : 


To Gop, through CarisrT, his only Son, 
Immortal glory be, &c. And, 

To Gop, through CuRr1sT, his Son, our Lord, 
All glory be therefore, &c. 


This Mr. Whiſton eſteemed one of the moſt Chriſtian attempts 
towards ſomewhat of reformation, upon the Primitive foot, that 
Dr. Clarke ever ventured to make; for, ſays he, this form of 
«« Doxology is the moſt undoubted old Chriſtian form that is now 
e extant in the Church,” But the attempt was ſo highly re- 
ſented by the Biſhop of London, [Robinſon] that it produced a 
moſt flagrant clauſe in a printed letter which he thought proper to 
addreſs to the Incumbents of all Churches and Chapels in his 
Dioceſe, concerning their not uſing any new Forms of Doxology. 
This letter was immediately animadverted upon by Mr. Whiſton, 
in his“ Letter of Thanks to the Right Reverend the Lord Bi- 
«« ſhop of London, for his late Letter to his Clergy againft the 
« Uſe of new Forms of Doxology, &c;“ (=) and in a pamphlet, 
entitled, An Humble Apology for St. Paul, and the other 
« Apoſtles; or, a Vindication of them and their Doxologies 
„ from the Charge of Hereſy. By Cornelius Paets.” hneſe 
were ſoon followed by Defences of the Biſhop; and by ſeveral 
Replies from the other fide ; and the controverſy was carried on, 
with ſpirit, for ſome time: But the concluton was, (as Mr. 
Whiſton remarks,) ©* that the Biſhop, in the way ot Modern 
© Authority, was quite too hard for Dr. Clarke in the way of 
«« Primitive Chriſtianity.“ (a) 

About this time Dr. Clarke was preſented to the Maſterſhip of 
Wigſton's Hoſpital at Leiceſter ; © a poſt of no very great pro- 
« ht,” ſays Biſhop Hoadly, © but made agrecable to him oy 
the handſome manner in which Lord Lechmere invited him 
into it; and by the method of taking poſſeſſion of it, free 
from ſome of thoſe circumſtances which by law attend upon 
* moſt other preferments.” That is,” ſays Mr. Whiſton, 
it required no Athanafian ſubſcription, nor Athanaſian creed, 
nor Athanaiian worſhip-; and therefore it was a piece of pre- 
*« ferment very acceptable to him.“ /b) 

In the year 1724, Dr. Clarke publiſhed, in one volume, octavo, 
* Seventecn Sermons, on ſeveral Occaſions;“ eleven of which 

were 


(z) See more of this, in Mr. (4) Hiſtorical Memoirs, &c. 
Whiltou's Life, in the Eighth Vo» (% Hiitorical Memoirs, &c. 
lume of this Work. 
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were never before printed; and to theſe there was afterwards 
added, a ſermon which he preached at his own pariſh church, 
upon the erecting of a charity-ſchool for the education of women 


ſervants. 


Upon the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, in the year 1727, Dr. 
Clarke was offered the place of Matter of the Mint; worth at 
leaſt twelve hundred pounds a year : But he thought proper to 
refuſe it, as being inconſiſtent with his Clerical office. C/ 

We have ſeen that, in the midſt of his other labours, Dr. Clarke 
ſound time to ſhew his regard to Mathematical and Phyſical ſub-. 
jeas, in which he had an exact knowledge and ſkill ; and, be- 
ſides theſe, (though Divinity, and the ſtudies peculiar to his pro- 
teflion, were his great employment, ) his genius diſplayed itſelf in 
other ſorts of learning, worthy of a Man, and of a Clergyman, 
'The firſt ſpecimen he gave the world of his knowledge 1n the 
Profane Authors, was his ſplendid edition of Cæſar's Commen- 
taries; which he publiſhed in 1712, in folio, and dedicated to 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, “at a time,” ſays Biſhop 
Hoadly, ** when his unequalled victories and ſucceſſes had raiſed 


his glory to the higheſt pitch abroad, and leſſened his intereſt 
Of this work (continues his Lordſhip) 1 


„ ſhall only ſay, That there are few books in the world that ex- 


c Upon the proſpect of the va- 
cancy of this office, it was reſolved 
at Court to propole it to Dr. Clarke; 
aud he had conſulted with his 
friends, end particularly with Mr. 
Whiſton, and Mr. Emlyn, concern- 
ing the propoſal. Theſe conſci- 
entious Divines joined in diſſuading 
him from accepting the place; -re- 
preſenting 10 him, in the plaineſt 
terms, that it was an office which 
no manot his Order had ever taken; 
(as they ſuppoled ;} that it would be 
an avocation from the ſtudies and 
buſinels of his calling and charge; 
that it would abate of the reverence 
and 1cſpect paid to him 3s a Mini- 
Rr, and he would be looked upon 
as a German Biſhop, balf Lavman 
and half Prieſt, and be lefs uſcful 
in bis function than otherwiſe he 
wight be; and allo, that being li- 
beraily provided for already, it 
would be aſked what might induce 
him to take ſuch an office ; and that 
it would be imputed to the love of 
monty: © But, (ſaid Mr. Emlyn, 
in the Apoltle's words,) I houy 


dell it, either for beauty or correctneſs; and that the notes 
Added ſhew the accuracy of the author.“ C4 


The 


© O man of God, flee theſe things.“ 
To this Mr. Whiſton added, as his 
principal reaſon againſt it, that ſuch 
refuſal would ſhew that he was 1n 
earneſt in religion; the ſatisfaction 
about which would have more effect 
ou the infidels of the age, than the 
moſt plauſible ſermons or writings 
whatloever. Dr. Clarke was gene- 
rally of the ſame opimon with his 
friends, and could never thoroughly 
reconcile himſelf to this Secular 
Prelerment; and when it came to 
the trial, he relinquiſhed his pre- 
tenſions ; which Mr. Emlyn thought 
was greatly to his honour ; and Mr. 
Whilton eſteemed it to be one of 
the moſt glorious actions ot his 
life, and to afford undeniable con- 
viction, that he was in carneſt in 
his religion. —Whilton's Hiſtorical 
Memoirs, &c. Memoirs of the 
Life and Sentiments of Dr. Clarke; 
by Mr. Emlyn. | 
(4) An Account of the Life, &c. 
In the publication of this boos, 
Dr. Clarke took particular care ot 
the Punttuation, or a proper 6iſtri- 
| bution 
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The laſt work that Dr. Clarke publiſhed was another inſtance 
of his Critical and Claſſical learning; and this was The Firſt 
«« Twelve Books of Homer's Iliad;“ with a Latin verſion almoſt 
entirely new, and Annotations ; printed in quarto, and dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Cumberland, for whoſe uſe the work 
was undertaken, at the Royal command, 

Homer (Biſhop Hoadly tells us) was Dr. Clarke's admired 
author; even to a degree of ſomething like Enthuſiaſm hardly 
natural to his temper; inſomuch that, in this, he went a little 
beyond the bounds of Horace's judgment; and was ſo unwilling 
to allow the favourite Poet ever to nod, that he has taken re- 
markable pains to find out and give a reaſon for every paſſage, 
word, and tittle, that could create any ſuſpicion. © "The tranfſ- 
lation, with his corrections, continues his Lordſhip, «* may 
„now be ſtyled Accurate; and his notes, as far as they go, 
« are indeed a treaſury of Grammatical and Critical know- 


83 


0 


bution of each ſentence into its a time when there was particular 


conſtituent members: An exattneſs 
too much negletted by learned men, 
though abſolutely neceſſary for pre- 
ſerving the perſpicuity aud beauty 
of an author's language. In the 
Annotations, he ſeletted what ap- 
peared the beſt and moſt judicious 
in other editors, with ſome cortec- 
tions and emendations of his own 
interſperled. 

Mr. Addiſon takes notice of this 
edition, in che Spectator, No. 367. 
The work was afterwards reprinted, 
in octavo.— Biograph. Britan. - 

e) An Account of the Lite, &c. 

Dr. Clarke's employing his time 
in this way was matter of offence to 
his zealous friend Mr. Whiſton ; 
who tells us, that he was very tree 
with him in his expoltulations, as 
to his {ceming thereby to deſert the 
ſtudies of his own profeſlion, and 
preler profane authors; and this at 


occaſion for the moit able of the 
Clergy to engage in Divine ſtudies. 
* Hewever,' ſays he, when I per- 
* ceived that the pains he had taken 
* about Homer, were when he was 
much younger, and the Notes ra- 
ther tranſcribed than made news 
I vas lels unealy at his procedute. 
—Hiſtorical Memoirs, &c. 

The laſt Twelve Books of the 
Ihiad were publiſhed, in 1732, in 
4to, by our Author's lon, Mr. Sa- 
mucl Clarke, who informs us. in 
the preface, that his father had 
Him ned the Annotations to the ficlt * 
three of theſe books, and as far as 
the 359th verie of the fourth ; and 
had reviſed the text and verſion as 
far as verſe 310 of the ſame bock. 
A lecond edition 0! the whole was 

ubliſhed, in 1735, in two volumes, 

vo, ——Bograph, Britan, 
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to preach before the Judges at Serjeant's Inn; where he was ſeized 
with a pain in his ſide, which made it impoſſible for him to perform 
the office he was called to; and which quickly became ſo violent, 
that he was obliged to be carried home. He went to bed, and thought 
himſelf ſo — better in the afternoon, that he would not ſuffer 
himſelf to be blooded; againſt which remedy, it is remarkable 
that he had entertained ſtrong prejudices, But the pain returning 
very viclently about two the next morning, made the advice and 
aſũitance of a very able phyſician abſolutely neceſſary ; who, after 
twice bleeding him, and other applications, thought him, as he 
alſo thought himſelf, to be out of danger. He continued to 
think ſo, till the Saturday morning following; when, to the in- 
expre{iible ſurpriſe of all about him, the pain removed from his 
ſide to his head ; and, after a very ſhort complaint, took away 
his ſenſes, ſo as that they never returned any more. He con- 
tinued breathing till between ſeven and eight of the evening of 
that day, which was the 17th of May, 1729, and then died, in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age; and by his death {ſays Biſhop 
Hoadly) left the world deſtitute of as bright a light, and as 
maſterly a teacher of truth and virtue, as ever yet appeared a- 
mongſt us. 

This remark 3s perfectly juſt; and his Lordſhip has endea- 
voured to illuſtrate his obſervation, by delineating the character 
of his excellent friend. Another eminent Prelate had already 
endeavoured to do juſtice to the ſuperiour abilities, learning, and 
virtues, of our Divine, in a deſcription, which, though conciſe, 
is equally clear and comprehenſive. Dr. Clarke,” Bas Biſhop 
Hare, is a man, who has all the good qualities that can meet 
together to recommend him. He is poſſeſſed of all the parts 
« of learning, that are valuable in a Clergyman, in a degree 
« that few poſſeſs any fingle one. He has joined to a good {kill 
« in the three learned languages a great compaſs of the belt phi- 
% loſophy and mathematicks, as appears by his Latin works; 
«© and his Engliſh ones are ſuch a proof of his own piety, and of 
«© his knowledge in Divinity, and have done ſo much ſervice to 
4 religion, as would make any other man, that was not under 
« the ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſecure of the friendſhip and eſteem of 
« all good churchmen, eſpecially of the Clergy. And to all 
« this piety and learning, and the — uſe that has been made 
« of it, is added a temper happy beyond expreſſion; a ſweet, 
« eaſy, modeſt, inoffenſive, a behaviour, adorn all his ac- 
«« tions; and no paſlion, vanity, inſolence, or oltentation, appear 
« either in what he writes or lays; and yet theſe faults are often 
„ jncident to the beſt men, in the freedom of converſation, and 
« writing againſt impertinent and unreaſonable adverſaries, eſpe- 

© ciaily ſuch as ſtrike at the foundation of virtue and religion. 


This is the learning, this the temper of the man, whoſe ſtudy 
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& of the Scriptures has betrayed him into a ſuſpicion of ſome 
„ heretical opinions.“ (V 

Such is the character this eminent Prelate has drawn of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke. The account which Biſhop Hoadly has given 
us of the ſame great man is more copious and particular; and as 
he touches on ſome points which are not taken notice of by Biſhop 
Hare, we ſhall ſelect a few of his Lordſhip's obſervations, for the 
concluſion of this article, 

Having deſcribed the peculiarity of our Author's genius, and 
the various excellency of his learning, the Biſhop obſerves, that 
his Preaching was what one would naturally expect from a perſon 
of ſo critical a genius, and ſo ſedate a judgment. The de- 
«« ſign and tendency of it,” ſays he, was not to move the paſ- 
«« fions; nor had he any talent this way. He wiſely never at- 
«« tempted it, becauſe he was ſenſible he ſhould not ſucceed if 
he did. But then, his ſentiments and expreſſion were ſo maſ- 
« terly ; his way of explaining the phraſeology of Scripture, by 
collecting, and comparing together, all the parallel places truly 
*« relating to any ſubject, was ſo extraordinary and convincing, 
* thar ſuch a delight of ſatisfaction went along with it, as more 
than made amends for the want of the other. And in this 
method of preaching, he was fo univerſally acceptable, that 
«« perhaps there was not a pariſhioner he had, of any rank, 
(whatever might be his way of thinking in our divided world) 
ho was not always pleaſed at*his coming into the pulpit ; or, 
„ who was ever weary of his inſtructions from thence. However 
« we differ in ſome matters, wwe defire to ſee no other perſon in the 
«« pulpit, was, I know, a ſaying amongſt them; and it is for their 
** honour that I mention it. 

** 'Thele accompliſhments of nature and learning (continues 
his Lordſhip) not only made his Preaching thus excellent, but 
rendered his Converſation amongſt his friends in ſo high a de- 
«« gree uſeful and inſtructive, that it might be called an eaſy con- 
** tinuation of his own fludies, and a ſchool of knowledge to 
*© thoſe who partook of it. Indeed, if I might be allowed to 
judge in what that peculiar excellence lay, which mot diſ- 
* tinguithed him from other great men; I would place it in that 
* rcadineis of thought, and clearneſs of expreſſion, which hardly 
ever tailed him, when his opinion was aſked, upon all forts of 
important and trying queſtions. Here indeed it was, that he 
* triumphed without a rival. Thoſe who knew him have been 
daily witneſſes to what I now ſay, in mathematical aud critical, 
Has well as theological and metaphyſical ſubjects ; upon the laſt 
of which, indeed, he was one of the very few, who could, or 
* would, always talk intelligibly. | 

Vor. IX. 1. D % What 
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VJ See a TraQt, entitled, The Difficulties and Diſcouragements which 
attend the Study of the Scripture, in the Way of private Judgment.“ 
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© What added a force to his Preaching, and inſtructive Diſ- 
« courſe, (the Biſhop further obſerves,) was his own unblameable 
«« example, and perſonal conduct, in all the duties of a Man, 
and a Chriſtian. His piety was manly and unaffected; built 
* upon the moſt ſolid grounds, and free from all pomp and ſhew. 
The charity of his Temper and Good-will was as extenſive as 
« the whole rational creation of Gop. The charity of his 
« Aſſiſtance and Beneficence, as extenſive as the circumſtances of 
« his family would prudently admit. His love of the religious 
« and civil liberties of mankind was a ruling and powerful prin- 
« ciple in his heart and practice. In a word, his morals, from 
«« the firſt of his days to the laſt, were without reproach. There 
% was an innocence and inoffenſiveneſs remarkable through his 
„ whole behaviour: And his Life, when he came into the view 
of the great world, was an ornament and ftrength to that re- 
« ligion which his Pen ſo ably defended.” 

Having given this character of Dr. Clarke, as a Preacher, 
and as a Man, Biſhop Hoadly proceeds to inform us, that he was 


ſought after, by the greateſt lovers of virtue and knowledge, to 


ſuch a degree, that, through his laſt years, he could command 
but very little time for his own ſtudies, even in the morning, — 
He likewiſe obſerves, that the chief perſons of the law, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Maſter of the Rolls, the Lord Chief Baron, 
and ſeveral of his brethren, the learned Judges, {not to mention 
others) paid a moſt ſingular regard to Dr. Clarke; inſomuch that 
there never yet appeared a Divine amongſt us, (not related to 
them by his office) who received ſuch continued and ſuch particular 
marks of the higheſt reſpet from ſo many ornaments of that 
honourable profeſſion, as he did, from the day of his being firſt 
known amongſt them, to that day, on which ſome of them were 
witneſſes to the approaches of his laſt illneſs, But it was not from 
one claſs only of the Great and Noble that our Divine received 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed honours. He was in general reſpected and be- 
loved by perſons of rank and power ; and it 1s particularly re- 
corded by Biſhop Hoadly, that her Majeſty, Queen Caroline, 
from her firſt acquaintance with his character to the day of his 
death, expreſſed the high eſteem ſhe had of his comprehenſive 
capacity, and uſeful learning, by very frequent converſations with 
him, upon many of the moſt important and entertaining points of 


true philoſophy, and real knowledge. (g) Thus, fays our 
hee Prelate, 


k 3 ; 

(z) An Account of the Life, &c. of ſome in whoſe power it was to 

* If auy one ſhould aſk,” ſays the have raiſed him. But he had Rea* 
Biſhop, as it is natural to do, * ſons within his own breaſt, which 
How it came to paſs that this © hindered him either from ſeeking 
great man was never raiſed higher after, or 5 any ſuch pro- 
in the Church? I muſt anſwer, motion. Of theſe he was the 
« that it was neither for want of * proper, and n 


merit, nor intereſt, nor the ſavour and therefore I ſay no _ 0 
them. 
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Prelate, adorned with the moſt valuable of all moral and in- 
«« tellectual accompliſhments, Dr. Clarke lived in the eſteem of 
«« the wiſe and good and great; and died ſincerely lamented by 
«« every friend to learning, truth, and virtue.“ 
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them.“ — Mr. Emlyn is more ex- 
plicit on this point; and, as the 
matter is of ſome importance, we 
ſhall here add that worthy perſon's 
account of theſe Reaſons, and of 
their influence on the mind of his 
ullnous Friend, Having related 
Dr. Clarke's refuſal of the place in 
the Mint, this writer obſerves, that, 
as Eccleſiaſtical dignity was more 
agreeable to his character, and is 
he was well known to be in fa- 
vour at Court, where his eminent 
worth, his great fame, his ſingular 
abilities and _— as well as 
his firm fidelity and affection to 
their Majeſties, bad recommended 
him to their eſteem, ſo it was 
natural to ſuppoſe he might eaſily 
obtain ſuch preferment; and 
though he often - he did 
not ſolicit for it, being very well 
and eaſy as he was, and not at all 
prompied by Mrs, Clarke to do 
otherwiſe then juſt what he judged 
moſt fit, yet poſſibly he might 
have ſome offers made him. He 
mentioned ſcveral good preſer- 
ments, which he apprehended 
might have been obtained, but 
laid. He would take nothing which 
required his ſubſcriptiou to the 
Thirty - nine Articles; and that he 
had expreſſed ſo much to his Su- 
periours. 

Once he aſked me, continues 
Mr. Emlyn, What people thought 
* of his not having any preferment, 
when {ome others of his friends 
were advanced? And as I could 
think of no other. I readily told 
him, it was thought to be for this 
reaſon, viz. Becauſe he was not 
latisficd with the terms of ſub- 
{(cribing, &c. To which, I re- 
member, he replied, This wall 
not hurt my character mraning, 
no doubt, that men would fee 
herein, he had regard to Con- 
fcience above Worldly Advantage. 
But as no ſuch ſubſcription is re- 


* quired of a Biſhop, thete would 


+S as os ona oo . . ˖ ¶ 
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Dr. Clarke 


© not be that objection in caſe ſuch 
© an offer were made him. This, 
therefore, he propounded to ſome 
* of his friends, as I underſtood, to 
* conſider of, and to have their 
thoughts upon it. Of this affair 
* he ſpoke to me more than once, 
* but at firſt only in general ; upon 
* which I ſaid to him, that if there 
* were any hkelihood of his bein 
backed with others, who woul 
* be concerned 1o promote any 
good deſigus for ſome reformation, 
* one would yield to any thing not 
© Sinful; bur if it were to be con- 
© {idered only as a perſonal reſpett 
to himſelf or his family, it would 
be of little concern, and probably 
* he would not be more happy than 
in his preſent flation. I found 
* he did not apprehend he could 
do much good, complaining, as 
* he oft did, of the general Indit- 
* ferency about rehg1on, amongſt 
© moiſt of the Great; and that to 
* this it was chicfſy owing, that 
matters perceived to be amils, 
* were not attempted to be retti- 
* fied. It is certain an Inferior 
* Biſhoprick would have afforded 
* no advantage ou any account, 
* wherein he might cafily have 
* been borne down, and would have 
* been under the controul of a ſpi- 
ritual ſuperior ; and therefore as 
* he was very well in his then ſta- 
* tion, and did not ſolicit for any, 
© fo he ſaid he would not think of 
* any, unleſs it were the Higheſt ; 
* and as this opportunity did not 
offer, ſo he was ſenſible, if it 
did, he ſhould be oppoſed, what- 
* ever might be their Majettics 
* own favour to him, of which be 
© had a very grateſul ſenſe, and 
probably might have ſome expec- 
tation from it. It is thereſore 
very natural to ſuppoſe, that this 
* might incline him to uſe the more 
* caution not to make himſelf in- 
capable of it, and might be ſome 
* reſtraint upon him from that 
openneſs 
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Dr. Clarke married Catharine, the only daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Lockwood, Rector of Little Maflingham, in the county of 
Norfolk ; by whom he had ſeven children; two of which died 
before him, and one in a few weeks after him. 


During 


* openneſs and unreſerved free- ia two or three days, I went to 
* dom,* which others could more * him, and we talked more freely 
* ealily exerciſe, who had given up * and cloſely of theſe matters; we 
* all expectations of that kind; nor * ſoberly and fairly conſidered what 
indeed had any the ſame oppor- * difficulties and juſt objettions 
* tunity or invitation thereto, * might lie in his way on the ſup- 

Some time in November, 1727, * poſal of his being offered ſuch 
procet us this impartial Hiſtorian, * Eccleſiaſtical dignity; for 1 muſt 

he wrote to me in a familiar let- * fay it, that he ever ſeemed to me 
* ter, that he had a great mind to * ſeriouſly concerned not to violate 


* talk with me: Accordingly, with- his Conſcience ſor any preferment, 
not 


This remark deſe ves to be conſidered. Ho far ſuch motives as theſe may 
be fairly urged, in exienuation of Dr. Clarke's timid and reſerved conduct, we 
preſume not to determine; but it is obſet vable, that they did, by no means, give 
22 latisſactiou either to his enemies, or his friends. The former reproached 

im with prevarication; and ſome of the latter were ſo diſplea ed, that they fre- 
quently remouſtrated with him upon the ſubject. Mr. Whiſton, in paricular, 
allures us, that he gave Dr. Clarke frequent and vehement admonitions to att 
fncerely, openly, and boldly, in the declaration of his true opinions, and in the 
conlequent prattices, according to ys exatt doctrines and dutics of Primiuve 
Chrilitanity ; at the ſame time repreſenting to him the danger he might incur 
here alter, by h's too inſincete, over-cautious, and over-timorous way ot ſpeak- 
ing, writing, and acting, in points of the higheſt conſequence. Theſe adoni- 
tions, be tells us, Dr. Clarke always heard with patience and temper, and was 
not a little moved by them. His general anſwer,” ſays he, was by this queſ- 
tion, Who are thole that act better than I do? Very few of which I could ever 
name to him; though I did not think that a ſufficient excuſe, * Though hand 
« join in hand, the wicked ſhall not be unpuniſhed.“ And, indecd, (continucs 
* Mr Whiſion) he {till proceeded, afier all thoſe admonitions, in a cautious and 
* cloſe way of ſpeaking, writing, and acting, or rather of not ſpeaking, not 
* writing, and not acting, what I thought be ought to have ſpoken, written, and 
© afted; aud this, in caſes where Chriſtian plainneſs, and oppoſition to vulgar 
© errors and vices, ſcemed to be evidently his duty; and this, as appeared to me, 
* without any clear ſatislaction in point of conſcience, that he did entirely as he 
* ought to do.“ 

What foundation Mr. Whiſten had for this laſt remark may be collected from 
Mr. Emlyn's clear account of Dr. Clarke's conduct. But as another molt inti- 
mate friend of our Author has thrown ſome further light upon this matter, we 
ſhall, for the better ſatisfaction of the reader, ſubjoin his remarks, — I think,” 
ſays Mr. Jacklon, in a leuer to Mr. Whilton, * you may, (I doubt not but you 
© will do it with tenderncſs ) mention the Doctor's infirmity, ig not having cou- 
rage enough to ſet forward a reformation. - The reaſons ot which ſeem to me 
to have been, Firſt, bis natural over-great coolneſs and caution of temper : Se- 
* condly, his great experience of men, by which he ſaw, that political conſidei a- 
tions prevailed fo far over even many of thoſe who were of the ſame ſentiments 
* with him, and of whom he had a good opinion, as to make them diſguiſe their 
© real opinion and perſuaſion, and comply with the bigotry and iniquity of the 
times. that the Declor thought he muſt have almoſt walked alone in any ſteps 
towards a rclorma'ion, He had the hcart and will of the Queen, and ot a few 
© learned and great men on lis fide; but there were too many ot thoſe, both 
* Clergy and La ty, in high places and power, Who, he knew, would diſcourage 
any a'tempts he ſhould make to reſtore Primitive Chriſtianity. This conſidera- 
tion, 1 know, often grieved his honeſt mind. And I have olten heard him 
s expreis gicat concern on that accunnt; and blame ſome of even his grcat 
$* tricngs vn that ſcore,'— Wh:itou's Hiſto ical Memoirs, &c. 


During the time of his being Rector of St. James's, beſides 


the regular performance of all the other offices of his profeſſion, 


the Doctor had followed the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, in read- 
ing Lectures upon the Church Catechiſm, every Thuriday morn- 
ing, for ſome months in the year; and, in the latter part of his 
lite, he reviſed theſe lectures with great care, and leſt them, un- 
der the title of An Expoſition on the Church Catechiſm,” 
completely prepared for the preſs. They were accordingly pub- 
liſhed, ſoon after his death ; and were immediately animadverted 
upon by the learned Dr. Waterland, in a piece entitled, Re- 
% marks upon Dr. Clarke's Expoſition of* the Church Cate- 
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« chiſm.” This produced an Anſwer from Dr. Sykes; which 
brought on a controverſy, that continued for ſome time. 


© nor torun raſhly into great ſnares ; 
nor did I ever know any man 
* more ready 10 hear, with all the 
* eaſe and calmneſs poſſible, what 
might be in reaſon oppoſed. —The 
* greateſt difficulty which occurred, 
* as I remember, was the buſineſs 
of Ordination of Prieſts and Dea- 
cons. Some things in the pre- 
' {cribed form he did not approve, 
* and could not uſe, particularly 
* the hymn, ©** Come Holy Ghoſt,” 
* &c,; but there being liberty to 
* uſe. another Hymn, this did not 
* preſs. But the grand objection 
* of all was, The requiring the per- 
* ſons to be ordained to ſubſcribe 
* the Articles, according to Ca- 
* non 36. He faid, it would be 
Exil for him to require them to 
do, what he would not judge fit 
* to do himſelf, or to that effect; 
* which I a, to be a juſt re- 
* tlexion- But I obſerved to him, 
* that although if a Suffragan Bi- 
* ſhop ordained any without taking 
* that ſubſcription, he might be 
* {ſuſpended from giving orders for 
* one year by his Metropolitan, yet 
* by that Canon no penalty was in- 
* curred by the Metropolitan him- 
lelf. owever, as the perſons 
ordained could not enjoy any Be- 
ne ſice without ſuch Subſcription, 
and might legally claim it, I 
thought he ought plainly to tell 
them, that he no way encouraged 
them to ſubſcribe, nor did ap- 
prove of it; but yet if themſelves 
* were ſatisfied in their own minds, 
that they could ſafely do it, he 
* thould not bar them of their li- 


c 


Not 


© berty therein. To which the 
Doctor anſwered, ©** Nay, I would 
„tell them further, that I had not 
© accepted preferment myſelf for 
* that very reaſon, and that if it 
„% were in my power, I would have 
it taken away.” 
I am very ſenſible,” concludes 
Mr. Emlyn, the freedom Dr. 
* Clarke uſed with me was in truſt 
* and confidence ; and therefore as 
I never uttered the leaſt word of 
it during his life, ſo being now all 
* over, and he gone from oft the 
, ſage, when it can be no prejudice 
to him or his memory, or to any 
* other perſon, as I apprehend, I 
© hope I offend not againſt intimate 
* friendſhip and confidence in what 
* I have here ſet down; and the 
rather, that it might appear wich 
* what views, what auxious caution, 
and ſerious conſideration, he en- 
tertained any expeftancy of a 
higher ſtation in the Church; An 
© yet, after all, if it had come to 
* the critical point of a preſent 
© aftual offer, whether he would 
have cloſed with it or not, is not 
only more than I know, but I am 
© apt to think is more than himſelf 
* was fully reſolved upon. It is 
; plain he did not greedily ſnatch 
c 
4 


4 


at preferment, as men do at their 
rey; and as he ſaid he did not 
folien for auy, fo I am perſuaded 
* he would not, SpRETA Cox- 
* $CIENTIA, have accepted the 
Higheſt.“ Memoirs of the Life of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke; Emlyn's Tracts, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 1746. 
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Not long after this, Dr. Clarke's Sermons were publiſhed, in 
ten volumes, octavo, and dedicated, by his widow, to her Majeſty, 
Queen Caroline. The whole works of this great man have been 


collected, and publiſhed in four volumes, fok. 


«« Dr. Clarke's heart,“ fays a truly reſpectable perſon, © was 
« entirely ſet on bringing about ſome reformation in the capital 
point of Divine Worſhip; and if his valuable liſe had been 
% prolonged, in whatever ſituation he had continued, he would 
ec — uſed his beſt efforts for it. But what he might not perhaps 
«© have been able, after all, to effect himſelf, he was labouring, at 
« his leifure hours, to make more eaſy for thoſe that came after 
«© him. — He once ſhewed me, (lays Mr. Emlyn) that he had 


«© been making ſome Emendations in his Common Praye 


& fore he die 


r Book; 


. and the _y laſt time, I think, I ever ſaw him, (the March be- 
) 


in ſome of our laſt diſcourſe at parting, he aſked 


«© me, if he had ſhewn me what he had been doing in his Com- 
* e pot I ſaid, I had juſt ſeen it once: He added, that 


1 jt ſhoul 


not be loſt.— This his laſt labour, as it ſhould ſeem, 


« and monument of his zeal for the honour of Gop, and the 


ce 


« pofited in vain.” (7) 


(i) See © The Apology of Theo» 
* philus Lindſey, M. A. on reſign» 
* ing the Vicarage of Catterick, 
4% Yorkſhire,” 8%. London, 1774, 


P. 182. 
This work of Dr. Clarke is an 
interleaved Copy of the Common 
Prayer Book, entitled,“ Amend- 
« ments, humbly propoſed to the 
© Conſideration of thoſe in Autho- 
&© rity, of the Book of Common 
„Prayer,“ &c,——* The Amend- 
ments,“ ſays Mr. Lindley, * chiefly 
© relate to the right direction of 
Prayer and Thankſgiving to its 
* ONLY OBJECT, the One living 
* and true Go Dd, through the medi- 
© ation of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; 
© not but that he has made ſome 
very conſiderable improvements 
in other reſpects, as he paſſed a- 
© long. It was a ſatisfaction in the 


* 


« purity of his Worſhip, has been preſented by his ſon to the 
Britin Muſeum, where, it is to be hoped, it will not be de- 


* peruſal of them, (continues this 
* worthy man) to find that thoſe 
, pouts of our public ſervice, which 
* had long ſcemed to me to counie- 
* nance an Unſcriptural, and there- 
* fore Unlawful, Forbidden Wor- 
4 hyp, were all of them either can- 
© celled or altered by this eminent 
* perſon,'——Accordingly, the Li- 
turgy which Mr. Lindſey has offer- 
ed to the publick, and which is 
uſed at his Chapel, in London, is 
the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land, with the Amendments of Dr. 
Clarke, and ſuch farther alterations 
as were judged neceſſary, to render 
it unexceptionable with reſpect to 
the QB je 7 2 of Ia 

indſey's olog . 184 
Advertiſement to the 45 Editio 
of The Book of Common Praye! 
reformed, &c. 
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The Life of GEORGE SMALRIDGE. 
Biſhop of BRISTOI. 


year 1663, at Litchfield, in Staffordſhire ; where his 

father followed the buſineſs of a dyer. At a proper 
a age, he was ſent to Weſtminſter- ſchool, by the direc- 
tion of Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; the celebrated Antiquarian; who 
lived in the ſame city, and took him, in ſome meaſure, under his 
protection; his father's fortune not being ſufficient to give him 
that education which his promiſing parts deſerved. Being choſen 
into the College, he ſoon made a very great proficiency in learn- 
ing; and the delicate turn of his exerciſes was particularly ad- 
mired, At the age of ſeventeen, he ſhewed his gratitude to his 
patron, by compoſing two Elegies, one in Latin, and the other 
in * on the death of William Lilly, the famous Aſtrolo- 
ger; for whom Mr. Aſhmole had a particular friendſhip. 

In the year 1682, he was elefted from Weſtminſter- ſchool to 
Chriſt-Church College, in Oxford; where, having taken his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, at the regular time, he became a 
Tutor; and, the next year, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by raking 
a part, together with his fellow-collegians, Dr. Aldrich and Mr. 
Atterbury, in the Popiſh Controverſy, againſt Obadiah Walker, 
Maſter of Univerſity College. The ſubject of his publication was 
the defence of the ſupremacy of his King, againſt the Papal 
uſurpations ; a point which required much ſerious ſtudy, and in 
the management of which, he diſplayed his talents to great ad- 
vantage. (a) 

In the mean time, Mr. Smaltidge did not negle& the purfoit 
of claſlical literature; to which he was fondly attached, and in 
which he excelled. As a ſpecimen of his taſte and abilities in 
this way, he publiſhed, in 1689, an exquifite Latin Poem, en- 
titled, “ Auctio Daviſiana; which was firſt printed in 4to. and 
was afterwards reprinted in the · Muſæ Anglicanæ. 


DEX GEORGE SMALRIDGE was born in the 


In 


(a) Biograph. Britau. 
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In the ſame year, our Author took the degree of Maſter of 
Arts; and, ſoon after, entered into Holy Orders. About the 
year 1692, he was appointed Miniſter of Tothil-Fields Chapel, 
Weſtminſter, by the Dean and Chapter of Weſtminſter-Abbey; 
and, in the following year, he was collated to a Prebend in the 
church of Litchfield. In the year 1700, he took the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity; and, from that time, he fre uently ſupplied 
the place of Dr. Jane, then Regius-Profeſſor of Divinity at Ox- 


ford, (6) with great applauſe; both in theological diſputations, 


( Dr. WILLIAM JANE was 
the fon of Joſeph Jane, of Leſ- 
kard, in Cornwall, Eſq;“ at which 
place he was born, about the year 
1644 ; and being bred at Weſtmin- 
fler-Ichool, he was from thence 
elected a Student of Chrift-Church 
College, Oxford, in the year 1660, 
Having taken his degrees in Arts, 
he entered into Holy Orders, and 
became Lecturer of Carfax Church 
in O xford, Chaplain to Dr. Comp- 
ton, Biſhop of London ; and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. In 1674, 


| the took his degree of Bachelor of 


Divinity; and in 1678, he was in- 
ſtalled Canon of Chriſt-Church, 
The following year, he proceeded 
Doctor of Divinity, as a Compoun- 
der; and in 1680, he was admitted 
Regius-Profeſſor of Divinity. In 
1685, he was nominated, by King 
James the Second, Dean of Glou- 
ceiter ; wich which Deanery he 
alſo held the Precentorſhip of Exe- 
ter. 
Upon the arrival of the Prince 
of Orange at Hungerford, in his 
march to London, Dr. Jane was 
one of the four Delegates ſent by 
the Univerſity of Oxiord to make 
his Highneſs an offer of their 
2 which offer the Prince re- 
uled. Dr. Jane, nevertheleſs, took 


and 


that opportunity to aſk for the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Exeter, void by the 
tranſlation of Dr. Lamplugh to the 
See of Vork: But this preferment 
was already promiſed to Dr. Tre- 
lawney, Biſhop of Briſtol. He was, 
however, made Chaplain to King 
William; and was alſo one of the 
Commilſioners appointed by his 
Majeſty, in the year 1689, to review 
the Liturgy, in order to a Compre- 
henſion; which deſign he had a 

aye ſhare in deſeating. For, 

y a fatal miſtake, it was agreed, 
that the matter ſhould paſs through 
the forms of Convocation ; and Dr. 
Jane being, by the intrigues of 
Biſhop Compton, and others, elect- 
ed Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe, 
in ' preference to Dr. (afterwards 
Archbiſhop) Tillotſon,then Dean of 
St. Paul's, he oppoſed, in that 
Chair, every thing that was offered 
or intended by the Royal Commil- 
fion ; ſo that, in the end, nothing 
ſucceeded. . 

It was ſaid that Dr. Jane was 
much diſguſted at the ill ſucceſs of 
his application for a Biſhoprick, 
and ranged among the male-con- 
tents of King William's reiga. 
However that be, it is certain that 
he lived ſome years after Queen 
Anne's acceſſion to the Throne, 

. without 


This gentleman was Member for the borough of Leſkard, in the long Par- 

lament under Charles the Firit ; but upon their violent proceedings againtt his 

Majeit), he retiied to Oxford, fot in the Parliament there, in 1643, and was one 

of the Commiſſion ers in Cornwall for the King, the following year, —His Majeity 

lodged fix nights together in his houſe at Leſkard, in Sage, 1644; and one 
e 


night 10 September following ; at which ume the Earl of E 


x was defeated, and 


forced to fly to Plymouth. Upon the decline of his Majeſty's affairs, Mr. Jane 
Was a great ufferer: He compounded, as it is thought, for his ellate, and went 
abroad ; where he wrote, © Icon Aklaitos; or, the Image unbroken : A Perſpec- 
* tive of the Impudence, Fallhood, Vanity, and Prophaneneſs, publiſhed in 2 


« Libel, intituled, Iconoklaites, againſt Icon Baſilike ; priuted in 1631, in 40. 


Biograph. Britan, 
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and in other parts of that office, till the death of the Profeſſor, ' 


in the year 1706-7. Upon this event, Dr. Smalrid 
ajeſty, Queen Anne, by t 


recommended to her 


was ſtrongly 
Univerſity, 


as a proper perſon to fill that Profeſſorſhip ; but he was obliged 
to give way to the force of party, which obtained this place for 
his competitor, Dr. John Potter, afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury. ſc/ 


Dr. Smalridge had now been long diſtinguiſhed by his diſ- 
courſes from the pulpit ; in conſequence of which he was, ſoon 
after this, choſen Lecturer of St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, Lon- 
don. He had formed an acquaintance, very early in life, with 
Dr. Francis Atterbury, (afterwards Biſhop of Rocheſter) which, 


by a concurrence of ſentiments 


and ſtudies, grew into the moſt 


lincere and hearty friendſhip ; and in the year 1710, he had an 


Vol, IX. 1. 


without being advanced higher in 
the church; tor his death did not 
happen ull the 5th of February, 
1706-7. 

Dr. Jane was the author of ſome 
Occaſional Sermons, printed at 
Oxford, and in London. He like- 
wiſe publiſhed a piece, entitled, 
© The preſent Separation felf-con- 
« demned and | ew x to be 
* Schiſm,” &c. Lond. 1678, 4to. 
He is the ſuppoſed author of © A 
+ Letter to a Friend, containing 
„ {ome \ ax about the new 
„ Commilhon for making Altera- 
tions, in the Liturgy, Canons, &c. 
* of the Church of England;“ 
publiſhed in 1689, in a fingle ſheet, 
4to. He is ikewile ſaid to have view- 
ed before it went to the preſs, and 
to have made ſome correttions in a 
piece of Abraham Woodhead, en- 
titled, © An Hiſtorical Narration 
© of the Life and Death of our 
« Saviour Jeſus Chriſt,” &c. Oxon, 
1685, 4to, publiſhed by Obadiah 
Walker, who ſtruck out Dr. Jane's 
correttions when it was in the preſs. 
Dr. Jane is charged, moreover, 
with having a chief hand in pen- 
ning the Judgment and Decree of 
the Univerſity of Oxford, paſſed in 
that Convocation in July, 168g, 
then preſented to, and approved 
by, King Charles the Second; but 
burnt by the hangman in purſuance 
of an order of the Houſe of Lords, 
in the year 1710, Biograph. 
Britan, Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
Preface to the Firſt Edition of The 
Confeſſional, 


opportunity 


(c) It is obſervable, that the very 
circumſtance upon which the Uni- 
verſity partly founded their recom» 
mendation of Dr. Smalridge, and 
which ſeemed to give him a fair right 
to expett the ſucceſſion, proved an 
inſuperable obſtacle in his way 
and this was, his having ſuppl 
the place many years with great ap- 
plauſe, as Deputy to Dr. Jane; 
whoſe memory was particularly 
odious to the Whigs at this time, 
on many accounts, That party, 
therefore, with the Duke and 
Ducheſs of Marlborough at their 
head, made 1t a point to carry this 
matter againſt our Author; and 
they eſteemed it a point of cou- 
ſiderable importance. Recent events 
had ſufficiently ſhewn, that the 
Regius Profeſſor of Divinity had 
great influence, not only in the 
Univerſity, but, by conſequence, 
over the whole body of the Clergy 
in thoſe days; and there ſeemed to 
be room enough to ſuſpeR, that if 
Dr. Jane's Deputy ſucceeded him, 
he would tread in the ſteps of his 
friend and predeceſſor. Their en- 
deavours were at length ſucceſsful; 
but the Ducheſs obſerves, that this 
favour was not ſo eaſily obtained 
ſrom her Majelly, as tome others 
had been; for it was not till aſter 
much ſolicitation that Dr. Potter 
was fixed in the Profeſſorſhip. — 
Biograph. Britan. Condutt of the 
Duchels of Marlborough, 
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opportunity of giving a publick teſtimony of his affectionate re- 
gard for that celebrated perſon, by promoting his advancement to 
the Prolocutor's Chair in the Lower Houſe of Convocation, and 
preſenting him to the Upper Houſe, in a ſpeech of remarkable 
elegance and delicacy ; which was afterwards printed, 

n the following year, Dr. Smalridge preached his farewell 
ſermon at St. Dunſtan's, upon the reſignation of that Lecture- 
ſhip, being made Canon of Chriſt Church, in Oxford ; into which 
he was inſtalled, on the fourth of September. Dr. Atterbary was 
made Dean of that Church, the ſame day ; and reſigning the 
Deanery of Carlifle, Dr. Smalridge ſucceeded him in that digni- 
ty. Upon the promotion of this friend to the Deanery of Weſt- 
minſter and Bilhoprick of Rocheſter, in the year 1713, he ſuc- 
ceeded him alſo as Dean of Chriſt-Church ; and in the following 
year, he was advanced to a higher ftation, being conſecrated Bi- 
ſhop of Briſtol, Her Majeſty, ſoon after, appointed him her 
Lord-Almoner ; in which capacity he likewiſe ſerved her ſucceſ- 
ſor, ay, George the Firſt, for a ſhort time ; but refuſing to 
ſign the Declaration, which the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the Biſhops then in and about London, had drawn up on occa- 
ſion of the rebellion, in the year 1715, (4) he was removed 
from that place, However, it was not long before his true merit 
was particularly honoured with the notice of her Royal Highneſs 
the Princeſs of Wales, (afterwards Queen Caroline,) whoſe fa- 
vour and protection he conſtantly enjoyed, till his death. 

Through the various ſcenes in which he had been engaged, du- 
ring this courſe of preferment, Dr. Smalridge had conducted him- 
ſelt with an uniform propriety ; and in the midſt of the violence 
and rage of party diſputes, (whether in civil or eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs,) had given an amiable example of candour and modera - 
tion ; and had manifeſted a diſpoſition to purſue, upon all occa- 
hone, the moſt mild and lenient meaſures. In particular, he 
entertained a friendly correſpondence with Dr. Samuel Clarke and 
Mr. Whiſton ; and was very ſeryiceable in allaying the heat of 
the proceedings in Convocation againſt thoſe eminent Divines. 
And indeed, before any ſteps were taken there, in relation to 
Dr. Clarke, he went fo far as to propoſe a conference with that 
learned man upon the ſubje& of the Trinity; which was accord- 
ingly held at the ſeat of Thomas Cartwright, Eſq; of Aynho, in 
Northamptonſhire ; a place,” ſays Mr. Whiſton, ** where ſuch 
** ſerious conferences about points of religion, and points of 
learning, were not infrequent.” This amicable meeting, how- 

ever, 
| 


(4) The. nature of this Declara- ception to one paſſage in it, which, 


tion has been already explained, in as they ſaid, contained an unju 


the Life of Biſhop Atterbury ; by 
whoſe perſuaſion, Biſhop Smalridge 
is {aid to have taken this ſtep. The 
reaſon they alledged for refuſing to 
ſigu the Declaration was ſome ex- 


and invidious party reflection upon 
ſome, whoſe loyalty was * - 
tionable.—See the Eighth Volume 
of this Work, P. 185, Biograph. 
Britan. 
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ever, did not produce the deſired effect; for although, as Mr. 
Whiſton affures us, “if any perſon in England was able to con- 
«« vince upon that head, it muſt have been Dr. Smalridge, who 
was a thorough maſter of thoſe original books of Chriſtianity 
whence the arguments were to be taken, and who wanted no 
ſagacity nor good-will to enforce them ; yet he failed of ſuc- 
ceſs: And, on the contrary, (adds this writer) the company 
were generally ſatisfied that the evidence on Dr, Clarke's fide 
was greatly ſuperior to the other.“ (e 
This friendly intercourſe of Dr. Smalridge with Divines, whoſe 
well-known tenets had given ſuch offence, was looked upon with 
a ſuſpicious eye by ſome zealous adherents to the Eſtabliſhment ; 
who, in the end, carried their reſentment ſo far as to charge him 
with leaning towards Arianiſm ; inſomuch that he was brought 
under the neceſſity of vindicating himſelf from that calumny. It 
was not, however, till within a few days of his death, that this 
occaſion offered; when, in anſwer to his friend, Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney, at that time Biſhop of Wincheſter, who bad taken 
the liberty to acquaint him with the reports that were 8 
, in 


to his 1 he wrote a letter, dated from Chriſt-Churc 
in which, having thanked his Lordſhip for the generous 


cc 
46 
cc 
46 
46 
46 


Oxfor 


concern he had ſhewn for his injured reputation, he expreſſed his 
great ſurpriſe at hearing that he ſhould be ſuſpected of Arianiſm, 
having never given (as he knew) the leaſt ground for ſuch ſuſ- 
picion. I have,” ſays he, © from the Chair, (while I ſup- 
„ plied Dr. Jane's place,) from the Pulpit, in Conyocatiop, and 
«« upon all other proper occaſions, expreſſed my ſentiments 

the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour, in oppoſition both to 
the Socinians and Arians, I did on Sunday laſt ordain ſome 
Clergymen, and I examined them particularly as to the points 
controverted betwixt the Catholic Church and the Arians, and 
ſaid what to me ſeemed proper to confirm them in the Catholic 
faith, and to arm them againſt the objections uſually brought 
« by the Arians. L have read over more than once, and, as well 
« as I was able, have conſidered Dr. Waterland's late book, and 

have in converſation ſignified my approbation of it, and re- 


a = it to my friends as a ſubſtantial vindication of the 


«ce 
cc 
«c 
46 
cc 


received doctrines, and confutation of Arianiſm. ( 

This explanation was very ſatisfactory to Biſhop 'T relawney ; 
and it hardly communicated to him, before he received the 
news of his friend's death, For the letter was dated on the 23d 
of September, 1719, and on the 27th of the ſame month, the 
Biſhop died of an apoplexy, at Chriſt-Church; where he was in- 
terred, in the Iſle on the North-ſide of the Choir of that Cathe- 
dral ; and, ſome years afterwards, a handſome monument, with an 
' inſcription in elegant Latin, was erected to his memory. 
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(4) Whiſton's Hiſtorical Memoirs (/) Hiſtorical Memoirs of Dr. 
of the Life of Dr, Clarke. Clarke, in the Appendix. 
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The character of hop N IG been given in ſew words 

by Mr. Whifton, who obſerves, that he was a truly learned 
« and judicious man, an excellent Preacher, a vigilant Paſtor, 
% and a moſt uſeful Governor of a College.” -In every ſtation, 
indeed, and in every relation of life, his conduct was conſiſtent 
and exemplary ; and the gentleneſs of his manners, and his many 
amiable virtues, endeared him to all that knew him. His works 
of charity were particularly abundant ; or, rather, they were ex- 
ceflive : for he had extended them to ſuch a degree, that his widow 
and his two children (a ſon and a daughter,) would have been deſti- 
tute of a ſupport, had not his illuſtrious patroneſs, the Princeſs 
of Wales, provided for them, by ſettling upon the widow a pen- 
fion of three hundred pounds a year, and by procuring a good 
Benefice in the Church for the ſon, Mr. Henry Smalridge, who 
was at that time a Student of Chriſt-Church, and a Maſter of 
Arts. In the year 1724, our Prelate's widow took an opportunity 
to expreſs her grateful ſenſe of theſe favours, in a dedication to 
her Royal Highneſs, prefixed to a collection of ſixty of her huſ- 
band's Sermons, which ſhe »ubliſhed in one volume, foho; and 
which have ſince paſſed through other editions. (g. 


e) Biograph. Britan, 


The Life of FRANCIS GASTRELL, 
Biſhop of CESTER. 


* 


RANCIS GASTRELL, Biſhop of Cheſter, was born at 
Slapton, in Northamptonſhire, about the year 1662. 

He was educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, under the fa- 

mous Buſby ; from whence he was elected a Student of 
Chriſt-Church College, in Oxford; where he took the degrees in 
Arts, and then, devoting himſelf to the Church, entered into 
Holy Orders. Ca x; | 
Having made a proper uſe of the advantages of his education, 
he ſoon began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the pulpit ; and the repu- 
| tation 


e Biograph. Britan. Survey of the Cathedrals, by Browne Willis, Eſa · 
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tation he acquired by his excellent diſcourſes prepared his way to 
honour and preferment. In the year 1694, he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity; and about the ſame time he was a 
inted Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn; in 
which ftation he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that, in the year 1697, 
he was appointed to preach Mr. Boyle's Le&ure. The ſermons 
which he delivered upon this occafion, he publiſhed, the ſame 
year, all together in a continued diſcourſe, that the ſtrength of 
the proofs there given might appear more plainly from their con- 
nexion. (6) This Diſcourſe he entitled, The Certainty and 
«+ Neceflity of Religion in General; or, The firſt Grounds and 
«« Principles of Humane Duty eſtabliſhed ; in Eight Sermons 
«« preached at St. Martin's in the Fields at the Lecture for the 
2 car 1697, founded by the Honourable Robert Boyle, Efq;* 
o. 

This defence of religion in general was ſoon followed by a 
Vindication of the Chriſtian Religion in particular; which our 
Author publiſhed, in 1699, by way of continuation, or ſecond 
part, of the ſame moſt important ſubject, in another Diſcourſe, 
entitled, The Certainty of the Chriſtian Revelation, and the 
« Neceflity of believing it, eſtabliſhed ; ia Oppoſition to all the 
« Cavils and Inſinuations of ſuch as — to allow Natural 
Religion, and reject the Goſpel.” 

In the following year, Mr. Gaftrell took the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity; being, at this time, Chaplain to the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; and in the year 1702, Queen Anne collated him to a 
Canonry of Chriſt-Church: in Oxtord. 

The terment which had been raiſed by the diſpute between the 
Doctors South and Sherlock concerning the Trinity, being ſtill 
kept up with an ill-governed zeal, Dr. Gaſtrell publiſhed, this 
ſame year, Some Conſiderations concerning the Trinity, and 
the Ways of managing that Controverſy;“ which ſoon paſſed 
through two editions ; and coming to a third, in the year 1707, 
the author ſubyoined to that edition, a Vindication of it, in an- 
ſwer to ſome animadyerſions of Mr, Collins, in his Eſſay con- 
«« cerning the Uſe of Reaſon.” In this year likewiſe it was, that 
Dr. Gaſtrell publiſhed his excellent book, entitled, The Chrif- 
tian Inſtituces, or the ſincere Word of God; being a plain and 
«« impartial Account of the whole Faith and Duty of a Chriſ- 
* tian, Collected out of the Writings of the Old and New - 
** Teſtament: Digelted under proper Heads, and delivered in the 
Words of Scripture.” This treatiſe has been frequently re- 
printed ; and it is efteemed a very uſeful performance. 

In the ſame year Dr. Gaitrell publiſhed a Sermon, which he 
pare at the anniverſary meeting of the Charity-ſchools in 
ondon ; and which he entitled, * The Religious Education of 


poor 


(3) Sce the Dedication of the Diſcourſe, 
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« poor Children recommended.“ (c In 1711, he was choſen 
Proctor in Convocation for the Chapter of Oxford; and was a 
pointed one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to Queen Anne. fn 
1714, he frog Remarks upon Dr. Clarke's Scripture Doc- 
4 trine of the Trinity ;”? to which that eminent perſon returned 
an Anſwer, at the end of his Reply to Mr. Nelſon;“ wherein 
he obſerves, that the objections in thoſe © Remarks” were ſet forth 
to particular advantage, by the {kill of a very able and learned 
writer, and propoſed with a reaſonable and good ſpirit. 

Dr. Gaſtrell held the Preacher's place at [inco n's-Inn till this 
year ; when he reſigned it, upon his promotion to the See of 
Cheſter, in the room of Sir William Dawes, who was tranſlated 
to the Archbiſhoprick of York. {4) He was conſecrated in So- 
merſet-Houſe Chapel, on the 4th of April, 1714 ; and the reve- 


(c) In one part of it, he has this 
Pretty alluſion, or compariſon ;— 
Theſe ſchools are not like the 
* Popiſh Monaſteries, and other 
* places of religious retirement, 


1 thole STANDING POOLS OF 


* CHARITY, which, if they do 
* not ſink and grow corrupt, yet, 
being pent up within narrow 
* bounds, carry no refreſhment or 
* fruitfulneſs to other parts. Theſe 
* are pure and wholeſome ſtreams 
* which are always running, and 
* diſperſing themfelves into diffe- 
* rent channels, and, by that means, 
* communicating their virtues to 
* all the dry and barren parts of the 
* land, The children oh are here 
* educated will afterwards be diſ- 
. — into many families,” &c, 
t. 10. 


(d) Sir WILLIAM Dawes was 
the youngeſt ſon of Sir John Dawes, 
Baronet, and was born at Lyons, 
near Braintree, in Eſſex, in the year 
1671. He received the firſt rudi - 
ments of learning at Merchant- 
Taylor's ſchool in London, where 
he made a good proficiency in the 
Claſſicks, and became alſo a tole- 
rable maſter of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, before he was fiſteen years 
of age; which was chiefly owing to 
the additional care that Dr. Kid- 
der, Rector of Rayne, near Brain- 
tree, (afterwards Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells,) was pleaſed to take of his 
education, In the year 1687, he 


was ſent to St. John's College, in 
Oxford ; but his father's title and 
eſtate deſcending to him, about 
two years after, upon the death of 
his two brothers, be left Oxford, 
and entering himſelf a Nobleman 
in Catharine-Hall, Cambridge, took 
poſſeſſion of his eldeſt brother's 
Chambers ; who died there, a little 
before, of a fever, at the ſame time 
that his other brother, who was 
Lieutenant of a ſhip, was unfor- 
tunately drowned. 

His intention, from the firſt, was 
to enter into Holy Orders ; for 
which he ſeemed to be well formed 
by his natural diſpoſition, having 
i Mem. manifeſted a ſerious and de- 
vout temper of mind, and a true 
ſenſe and love of piety and te- 
ligion. When he had taken the 
degree of Maſter of Arts, as he was 
too young to enter into Orders, he 
thought it proper to viſit his eſtate; 
intending, at the ſame time, to 
make a ſhort tour into ſome other 

arts of the kingdom, which be 
bad not yet ſeen, But his progrels 
was interrupted by bis hoppenny 
to meet with Frances, the elde 
daughter of Sir Thomas Darcy, ot 
Braxſtead-Lodge, in Eſſex, Baronet; 
a fine and accompliſhed woman, to 
whom he paid his addreſſes, and 
whom he ſhortly after made hu 
wife. 

As ſoon as he was of a proper 
age, Sir William was ordained Der 


c d Prieſt by Dr. Compton, 
on and Prieſt by Dr Ebbe 
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nues of the Biſhoprick being ſmall, he was allowed to hold his 


Canonry of Chriſt- Church i» Commendam. 


found all the reward and encouragement that he could expect; 
and as he owed his advancement to the Court and Minittry of 
Queen Anne, during the four laſt years of her reign, ſo he always 
retained a moſt grateful reſpect for the memory of his Royal 
Miſtreſs. But theſe circumſtances of his promotion rendered him 


9 
Biſhop of London ; upon which 


occaſion (as we are told) he was 
often heard to ſay, That when he 
laid aſide his lay-habit, (in which 
he was as elegant as others of the 
« like ſtation,) he did it with the 
« ereateſt pleaſure in the world, and 
: looked upon Holy Orders as the 
* higheſt honour that could be con- 
* ferred upon him,” Not long aſter 
this, he was created Dottor in Di- 
vinity, by a Royal mandate, in 
order that he might be qualified for 
the Maſterſhip of Catharine- Hall, 
in Cambridge; to which he was 
unanimouſly elefted, in * up- 
on the death of Dr. John Echard. 
Here he found a new Chapel begun 
by his predeceſſor ; to the finiſhing 
and — of which he contri- 
buted very liberally. He likewiſe 
endeavoured to promote the intereſt 
of his College, in all the ways be 
could; and, amongſt other beneh- 
cial acts, he obtained, through his 
intereſt at Court, an att of Parlia- 
ment for annexing the firſt Prebend 
of Norwich, which ſhould become 
vacant, to the Maſterſhip of Ca- 
tharine-Hall for ever. Soon after 
his election, he became Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge; and in 
the-ſame year, be was made one of 
the Chaplains in Ordinary to King 
William : before whom he preach- 
ed a ſermon, on the fifth of No- 
vember, with which his Majefly 
was ſo well pleaſed, that he ſent 
for him, and, without any manner 
of ſolicitation, gave him a Prebend 
of Worceſter, with this ſhort com- 
liment, That the thing indeed 
was but ſmall, and not otherwiſe 
worth bis acceptance, but as it 
* was an earneſt of bis future fa- 
vour.? 
In the year 1698, he was pre- 


ſented by Archbiſhop Tenniſon to 


the Reftory of Bocking, in Eſſex ; 


where he bebaved in a very chari- 


table and exemplary manner. 
* The care of mens ſouls, ſays the 
author of the Preface to his Ser- 
mons, was the principal ingre- 

dient in his character; but w 
* gave an additional luſtre to this, 
and made him indeed the darling 
of the whole neighbourhood, was 
the reſpect he likewiſe had to 
mens bodily wants and infirmities, 
in his kind condeſcenſion and 
liberality to the poor, For as be 
was a ſtranger to that ſupercilious 
diſdain, which a ſenſe of ſupe- 
rior:ty, cither in birth or fortune, 
1s apt to create in weak heads, 
and an utter enemy to thoſe little 
feuds about dues and perquiſites, 
which are often known to em- 
broil whole pariſhes, and breed 
confuſion, wherever they are too 
rigidly inſiſted on; ſo, to pre- 
ſerve an harmony and good un- 
derſtanding with his people, his 
cuſtom was, every Sunday, to in- 
vite a certain number of the bet- 
ter fort to dine with him, when, 
all the while, fuch a freedom was 
viſible as made every one to think 
himſelf at home, and ſuch a 
plenty withal, as ſhewed that his 
liberality was extended to many 
more > thoſe, who had the 
honour to fit at his table. — He 
uſed (fays the lame writer) to 
reach himſelf, conſtantly, while 
= continued Rector of that pa- 
riſh. Aud his uſual method was, 
to wake choice of ſome principal 
paſſage out of the Goſpel for the 
day, in the morning, and to 
preach upon the ſame text in the 
afternoon, by way of repetition 
and improvement, His diſcourſes 
were plain and familiar, and ſuch 
as were beſt adapted to a country 
* audicace ; 


Thus his merit 
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in ſome degree, obnoxious to the Adminiſtration in the ſucceeding 
reign, who thought fit to frown upon him, without any ſufficient 
reaſon ; which ſo much diſguſted him, that he could not forbear 
to expreſs his reſentment ; and as he did not approve the meaſures 
taken in the proſecutions carried on at that time, he conſtantly 


oppoſed and proteſted againſt them, 


audience; and yet, under his 
management and manner of ex- 
preſſion, they far ſurpaſſed the 
moſt elaborate compoſitions of 
other men; for ſuch was the 
comelineſs of his perſon, the 
melody of his voice, the decency 
of bis action, and the majeſty of 
his whole appearance, that he 
might well be pronounced the 
moſt complete Pulpit Orator of 
his age.“ 

After Queen Anne's acceſſion to 
the Throne, Sir William was made 
one of her Majeſly's Chaplains, 
and ſoon became fo great a favourite, 
that he had a fair proſpett of being 
advanced to ſome of the higheit 
dignitics in the Church. Accord- 
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ingly, when the Biſhoprick of Lin- b 
co 


n was vacant, in the year 1703, 
it was expected that he would be 
promoted to that See; but being 
appointed to preach before her Ma- 
jeſty on the goth of January, (du- 
ring the vacancy) he was not afraid 
to utter ſome bold truths, which 
were by no means acceptable to 
certain perſons then in power ; 
whereupon occaſion was taken to 
8 e the Queen, contrary to 

er inclination, to give the Biſhop- 
rick to Dr William Wake, who 
was afterwards Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. This, however, (as he 
bimſelf aſſures us) made no im- 
preſſion upon Sir William; for 
when he was old by a certain No- 


| bleman, that he had loſt a Biſhop- 


nck by his preaching, he replied, 
* That he was not at all concerned 
* upon that account, becauſe his 
© intention was never to gain one 
* by preaching.'—The loſs indeed 
was ſoon repaired ; lor, in the year 
170%, her Majeily, of her own 
mere motion, nominated him to 
the Bilhoprick of Cheſter ; from 
whence he was tiaullated, in the 


pieces: 1. 


In 


year 1714, to the Archi-Epiſcopal 
See of Vork; upon which promo, 
tion, he was allo made a Privy 
Counſellor. In this eminent ſta- 
tion he continued above ten years, 
univerſally honoured and reſpected; 
when, at length, a diarthæa, to which 
he bad been frequently {abjett, be. 
ing attended with a fever,and ending 
in an inflammation of his bowels, 
put a period to his life, on the goth 
of April, 1724, in the 53d year of 
his age. He was buried in the 
Chapel of Catharine-Hall, in Cam- 
bridge, near his Lady, who died, 
in 1705, in the 29th year of her 
age. Of the ſeven children which 
ſhe brought him, only three (Eliza- 
beth, Jane, and Darcy) ſurvived 


im. 
Sir William Dawes publiſhed, 
at different times, the following 
% An Anatomy of 
&* Atheiſm;“ being a poem in five 
ſheers, dedicated to Sir George 
Darcy, Bart. which was written be- 
fore the author was eighteen years 
of age. 2. The Dutics of the 
© Cloſet;“ written before he was 
twenty-oue years old. 3. © The 
„ Duty of Communicating ex- 
© plained and enforced,” &c. com- 
ſed for the uſe of his pariſh of 
ocking, in order to introduce 
there a monthly celebration of the 
Holy Communion ; which uſed to 
be adminiſtered, before his coming 
thither, only at the three great ſeſli- 
vals of the year- 4. © Sermons 
© preached upon ſeveral Occaſions 
© before King William and Queen 
„ Anne;” dedicated to the Queen 
5. He alſo drew up the Preſace to 
the Works of Biſhop Blackall, 
which were publiſhed, in 172g, in 
folio.—Theſe — being collect 
ed, after his deceaſe, and othen 
added io them, they were all pub 


liſhed together, under the Ge 
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Mancheſter College, found 


couycrlation was lively, without 
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In the year 1717, our Prelate manifeſted his zeal for the Univer. 


ſity of Oxford, (to which he was tenderly attached,) by appearin 


warmly in its vindication, when it was attacked in the Houſe o 
Lords, on account of a pretended riot on the birth-day of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King George the Secand. Bug at 
the ſame time he teſtified the greateſt 1! frag of this and all 
other marks of diſloyalty mewn by that Iearned Body, and aſed 
all his influence to prevent and check ſuch behaviour, : 

In the year 1719, his concern for the honour and intereſt of the 
Univerſities engaged him in a conteſt with the Crown, aboat fill- 


ing up the Wardenmip of Mancheſter * ; Which was occa- 
am 


ſioned by the following circumſtance.— Mr. Samuel Peploe, Vicar 
of Preſton, in 2 and a Maſter of Arts, bane reſented 
by his Majeſty, King 4 Firſt, to the Ward ip of 

imſelf obliged, by the charter of the 
College, to take the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, as a nebeſ- 
ſary qualification for halding his prelerment; and accordingly, 


| having taken his former degrees at Oxford, he propoſed to take 
this Hkewiſe, in the ſame Univerſity. For this purpoſe he bad 


actually prepared the beſt part of the exerciſe required in order to 


it; but, for ſome feaſon or other, he altered his reſolution, and 


inſtead of taking this degree regularly at Oxford, he procured a 
faculty for it, from the Archbilhop of Canterbury, With this 
title, he applied to Dr. Gaſtrell, in whoſe Dioceſe the Collegiate 
Church of Machefter Ties, for inſtitutian, But the Bihap bein 
perſuaded that a Lambeth-degree was not a and eſſe 
qualification in law for any eccleſiaſtical rment, refuſed to 
give him inſtitution ; obſerving to him, at the ſame time, that 
as he was in all reſpe&ts qualified to take his degree regularly in 
the Univerſity, he 55 proceed that way, without any fear of 
ing denied; but, if be deſwed any favour, uſually indulged to 


other perſons, he would endeayour to obtain it for him, and did 


not doubt but the Univerſity wonld grant it. Mr. Peploe, how- * 
ever, inſiſted upon his qualification by the Archbiſhop, and had 
zecourſe to the Court of King's-Bench, where ſentence was given 

. | In 


„% The Whole Works of the moſt 21 tincture of levity; and chear- 
* Reverend Father in God, Sir ful, without 8 the dignity 
* William Dawes, Baronet, late of his high ſtation. If his genius © 
* Lord Archbiſhop of York, Pri- and learning were not of the firſt 
* mate of England, and Metropo- arder, they were at leaſt reſpetta- 
* litan, In three volumes, 8vo. ble; and, what is far ſuperiour to 
„ With a Preface, mes ous the brighteſt intellectual accom- 
Account of the Life, Writings, pliſhments, his Moral Character 
and Character, of the Author,” was truly excellent; there being 
Lond. 1733. + few qualities that can adorn a mans 

The perſonal appearance of this either in private or 133 lifes 
Archbithqp was extremely graceful which he did not poſſeſs in an emi - 
aud engaging ; and his behaviour nent degree. ograph, Biitan; 
Was ealy and courteous to all, His New and Gen. Biog Dic. 
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| In his favour. Dr. Gaſtrell, on the other hand, made his appeal 
's 


to the publick, in a book entitled, The Biſhop of Che 
«« Caſe, with Relation to the Wardenſhip of Mancheſter ; in 


„ which is ſhewn, that no other degrees but ſuch as are taken in 


«© the Univerſity, can be deemed legal Qualifications for any 
«« Eccleſiaſtical Preferment in England.” is book was printed 
at Oxford ; and that Univerſity co in a full Convocation, 
that ſolemn thanks ſhould be returned to the Biſhop, for hjs hav- 
ing ſo fully aſſerted the rights, privileges, and dignities, belotig. 


ing to the Univerſity-degrees. /e) | 
Soon after the concluſion of this affair, the proſecution com- 


menced againſt Dr. Francis Atterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter ; 
whoſe hauphty temper Dr. Gaſtrell never liked, and whoſe arbi- 
trary attempts, whilſt he was Dean of Chriſt-Church, he had al- 
ways oppoſed ; But being of opinion, that the proceedings in 
Parliament againſt him were puſhed on with too much violence, 
he oppoſed them with | grout reſolution 5 and when the bill for in- 
flifting pains and penalties upon his old ſchool-fe)low and brother- 
collegian was before the Houſe of Lords, he ſpoke againft it 
with all that earneſtneſs and warmth which was natural to his 
temper, not forbearing to cenſure the reſt of his brethren on the 
Bench ; who all concurred with the bill. 

Our Prelate did not long ſuryive this event. The gout, with 
which he had been much afflicted, put a period to his life, on the 


* 


24th of November, 1725. He died at his Canon's lodgings, in 


Chriſt-Church, Oxford, and was buried in that Cathedral; where 
he lies without any monument, But (fays Dr. Willis) he left a 
ſufficient monument of himſelf in his excellent writings ; and his 
virtues are far from being yet forgotten. 

Beſides the works already mentioned, Dr. Gaſtrell publiſhed a 
Treatiſe, entitled, A Moral Proof of a future State;“ and 
ſome other pieces of the ſame kind have been aſcribed to him ; 
but upon uncertain authority. f 


) Salmon's Chron, Hiſt. (/) Biograph. Britan, New and Gen. 
5 Biog. Dict. | 


* 


6 The Life of Dr. BERNARD CONNOR, 


r 5 : g * 


* OCTOR BERNARD CONNOR, a Phyſician of ſome 
eminence, and of ſingular learning, was deſcended from 
an ancient family in the kingdom of Ireland, and was 

| born in the county of Kerry, about the year 1666. 

His family being of the Roman Catholick religion, he was not 


o_ regularly educated in the Grammar-ſchools and Univerſity ; but, . 
1 nevertheleſs, he received an early tincture of learning; and when 
— he grew up to years of diſcretion, he determined to apply himſelf , 

e to . ſtudy of phyſick. With this view, he went over to France 
ich about the year 1686; and having reſided for ſome time in 
h Univerſity of Montpelier, he proceeded from thence to Paris, 
_ where he ſpent his time io well, and directed his ſtudies in ſopru- 
ry dent and regular a manner, that he ſoon became diſtinguiſhed and 
5 eſteemed, not only for his proficiency in the art of phyſick, but 
115 for his great ſkill in anatomy and chemiſtry. {a} 

Dr. Connor, however, was deſirous of travelling ſtill further; 

and he ſoon met with an opportunity of gratifying this inclina- 

F tion, by taking under his care two ſons of the High-Chancellor 
4 of Poland, in their return from France to their own country. 

i 


Accordingly he conducted them firſt to Venice; where he found 
the Honourable Mr, William Legge (afterwards Baron and Earl 
of Dartmouth,) very ill of a fever; from which, by his great 
{kill and conitant attendance, he happily recovered him. He 
then accompanied his patient to Padua, and from thence proceed- 
ed with his young charge through Tyrol, Bavaria, and Auftria, 
down the Danube to. Vienna; and after a ſhort ſtay at the Court 
of the Emperor Leopold, he paſſed through Moravia- and Sileſia 
to Cracow, and from thence in eight days to Warſaw. Here he 
was very well received, at the Court of King John Sobieſki ; and, 
by the intereſt of the Venetian Embaſſador, (who had married a 
ſiſter of the Earl of Yarmouth, and to whom he was ſtrongly re- 
commended,) he became Phyſician to that Monarch. This was a 

F 2 very 


(a) Bio"raph, Britan. Sir James of Bernard Connor, M. D. by 
Ware's Wo ks, Vol. III. P. 28. William Hayley, D. D. Lows 
T: A Sermon preached et the Frneral den, 1699. 
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very extraordinary preferment, in ſo ſhort a time, and for ſo young 


a man; for it happened in the beginning of the year 1694, when 


Dr. Connor could not be more than twenty-eight years of age. 
the Court of Poland, by the judgment he formed of the Du 
of Radzivil's diſtemper, which all the Phyficians of the Court 


' ſuppoſed to be no more than an ague, from which ſhe might be 


eaſily recovered 'by the ar uſe of the bark ; but Dr. Connor 
inſiſted upon it, that ſhe had an abſceſs in her liver, and that her 
caſe was deſperite. As the Duchebs was the King's only fiſter, 
this aſſertion made a t noiſe ; and more eſpecially when it 
was juſtified by the event ; for ſhe not wy died within a month, 
but, upon the opening of her body, the Doctor's opinion of her 
diſordet was fully verified. | | 

Dr. Connor might have remained at this Court, in high eſtcem, 
if it had been agreeable to his inclinations ; but as he never pro- 
poſed to fiay in Poland longer than was neceſſary to finiſh his in- 
quiries into the natural hiſtory, and other remarkable eircumſtan- 
ces of that kingdom; and as he plainly ſaw that the King could 
not live long, and that, conſidering the political views of the Royal 
Family, there was little reaſon to hope for the eſtabliſhment th 
was promiſed him, he reſolved to embrace the firſt favourable op- 
portunity of leaving that country, and returning to the Britiſh 
dominions, It was not long before ſuch an opportunity offered: 
For the King had an only duvghter, who was married to the 
Elector of Bavaria by proxy, in the month of Auguſt, 1694 ; 
and as ſhe was to rake a journey from Warſaw to B 


that ſhe ſhould be attended by a Phyſician ; and, by the intereſt 
of his friend, the Venetian 
himſelf nominated to that employment. Accordingly he ſet out 
with the Princeſs for Berlin, and having continued his journey 
till ſhe was met by the Elector of Bavaria, he proceeded in their 
train to Bruſſels ; where he ſoon after reſigned his charge to the 
Blector's Phyſician, and immediately ſet out for Holland; from 
whence he arrived in England, in February, 1695. 

Aſter a ſnort ſtay in London, he went to Oxford, where he 
read Lectures upon the Animal Economy, to a numerous and 
learned audience, with very great applauſe. In his travels through 
Italy, he had converſed with Malpighi, Bellini, Redi, and other 
celebrated perſons ; of whoſe acquaintance he made a proper ule ; 
and he now explained the new diſcoveries in anatomy, chenuſtry, 
and phyſick, in fo clear and judicious a manner, that he ſoon 
acquired a very diftinguiſhed reputation. This was alſo increaſed- 
by his printing, during his refidence in the Univerſity, ſome 


.Medico-Phyfical Diſſertations, in Latin, which met with a very 


favourable reception ; as they certainly deſerved. For the author 

has not only ſheivh great art and ſkill in introducing a variety of 

uteful ſubjects, more eſpecially relating to the Animal Economy , 
; 8 0 


to 2 bigh pitch, in 


Is, of near- 
a thoufand miles, in the midſt of winter, it was thought neceſſary 


baſſador, Dr. Connor got- 
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of which he diſcourſes with much freedom and judgment; but the 


many new and ingenious obſervations that occur in every part of 


* 


them, diſcover him to have been a man of much meditation, as ' 


well as of great reading, and general knowledge. {5} 

In the ſummer of the year 1695, Dr. Connor returned to Lon- 
don; where, in the winter, he read a Courſe of Lectures of the 
ſame kind with thoſe he had delivered at Oxford ; which were re- 
ceived with general approbation. Abour this time, likewiſe, he 
became a Member of the Royal Society, and of the College of 
Phyſicians, In the following year, he went ta Cambridge, in 
conſequence of an invitation from ſome of the Members of that 
Univerſity, and there likewiſe read his publick Lectures. Upon 
his return to London, he was honoured with a letter from the. 
Biſhop of Ploſkow, encloſing the caſe of his old maſter, the Sing 
of Poland, upon which his advice was deſired ; but before he had 
an opportunity of returning an anſwer, he received the news of 
that Monarch's death, 

Our Phyſician was naturally inclined to ſpeak his ſentiments 
very freely, even upon the molt delicate ſubjects; and in conſe- 

uence of this liberal diſpoſition, he had oxcelbnally, both at Ox- 
Sed and Cambridge, dropped ſome expreſſions in relation to Mi- 
racles ; and had hinted at a new method of explaining the nature 
of them in a phyſical way; upon which he had digeſted his 
thoughts into writing ſome years before. Theſe infinuations were 
eagerly attended to, and he was ſo much prefſed to make his 
work publick, that, notwithſtanding the inconveniences which, 
he foreſaw, maſt naturally attend ſuch a ſtep, he at laſt conſented 
to commit his papers to the preſs. He took the precaution, how- 
ever, of procuging the licenſe of the College of Phyſicians ; and 
he dedicated the volume to the Right Honourable Charles 
Montague, (afterwards Earl of Halifax) Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. This curious little Treatiſe is entlited, Evange- 
% lium Medici: ſeu Medigina Myſtica de . Naturæ 
« Legibus, five de Miracfilis,” &c. That is, The Phyſician's 
* Goipel: or, Myſtica! Phyſick, with Reſpect to the Suſpen- 
* fion of the Laws of Natire, or of Miracles; and whatever 
« elſe worthy of Note occurs in the Sacred Writings, that 
* falls properly under the Conſideration of Phyſick; where 
« in the * I of Bodies, the ſound and diſeaſed State of Hu- 
% man Bodies, as alſo the Laws of Motion, and the Supernatural 
State of Things, more eſpecially of the Human Body and 
* Soul, are previouſly conſidered, and, according to the Princi- 
* ples of Phyſick explained. By Bernard Connor, M. D:“ Lond. 
1697, 8yo, It is written in Latin, and contains ſixteen ſhort 


F {cctions ; in which the Author, with great clearneſs and conciſe- 


nels, and with the moſt perfect connexion, treats every part of his 
tubject, ſo as to make the reader fully ſenfible, that he had not 
baſtily, 


(5) Biogiaph. Britan, 
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haſtily or ſuperficially run it over in his mind, but with "ROY : 
care and caution had confidered all _ that he advances, and 
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the conſequences that might be drawn from them. The deſign 
of this work (as the Author himſelf explains it, in a Letter to an 
eminent Divine,) was, to endeavour to make it no longer a dif- 
ficulty to conceive and make evident, by reaſon, and the princi- 
ples of nature, all the ſupernatural effelts authentically delivered 
to us concerning bedies chiefly ; but particularly the — — 
«« I mean,” ſays he, © ſuppoſing thoſe effects to be true matters 
« of fact, and all matters of fact, as well natural as ſupernatural, 
« to be immediate effects of a Supreme Being, which muſt be 
«« granted; it is as eaſy to conceive the manner how this infinite 
*« power may be applied to bodies to work ſupernatural effects, as 
e to produce the common phenomena of nature. By this I hope 
*£ to convince our Scepticks, the Deiſts, who muſt give their aſ- 
«© ſent when they have the ſame evident reaſon to conceive the 
* poflibility, and conſequently to believe the truth, of ſuch mira- 
«© culous effects, that are authentically related, as they have to 
« conceive, that ſtraw can burn in a flaming fire.“ 

Having given ſome further account of the foundation of his 
ſcheme, and his manner of proceeding in this curious inveſtiga- 
tion, our Author obſerves to his Reverend correſpondent, * that 
c the learned and judicious gentlemen of the Clerical profeſſion 
«© could have no reaſon to. complain, that he invaded their pro- 
« yince, or encroached upon their prerogatives : For I do not 
« (ſays he) undertake to prove, that there ever were any ſuper- 
& natural effects produced ; that matter, I think, belongs en- 
« tirely to Divines to make evident from authentick teſtimony. 
I only endeavour to demonſtrate the-poſlibility of them; and 
« if there ever were any, to explain the mode and mechaniſm 
„with which we may conceive how they might have been per- 
« formed.” (c) 

It is no wonder that a performance of ſo ſingular a caſt ſhould 
- excite the curioſity of the publick ; and accordingly, at its firſt 
appearance, it made a great noiſe ; and a ſecond edition of it 
was printed the ſame year. It is ſtill leſs to be wondered at, that 
2 work of this nature thould expoſe its author to much miſrepre- 
tentation and abuſe; and, in fact, it not only raiſed ſome ſuſpi- 
cion of his religious principles here at home, but it gave occaſion 
to ſome warm and inconſiderate writers abroad, to repreſent him 
as an abſoiute Atheiſt ; though there is nothing more certain, than 
that the Doctor was entirely free from any thing of that _ 

an 


) This letter is to be found at 
the end of the firſt volume of Dr. 
Connors Hiftory of Poland. 

There is added to this Treatiſe 
another little piece, eptitled, 
* Tcatamen Epiſtolate de Secre- 


* 


( 


' & Secretion,” addteſſed to Edward 


© tione Animali;” that is, An 
« Epiſtolary Efſay upon Auvinal 


Southwell, Eſqj ſon to Sir Ec 
ward Southwell, ſome time Prev 
deat of the Royal Society, 
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have appeared a very correct, and 
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and actually wrote this treatiſe with a very good intention; nei- 
ther is there any thing in the treatiſe that, fairly conſidered, Wil 
admit of any ſuch conſtruction. (4) | 

Upon the death of our Phyſician's Royal maſter, King John 
Sobieſki, the Poliſh election having a conſiderable influence up 
the general ſyſtem of affairs in Europe, and becoming, on that 
account, a common topick of diſcourſe, many og 5 of the firlt 
diſtinction were very deſirous of the acquaintance of Dr. Connor ; 
from a view of obtaining ſome information, concerning the ſtate 
of that kingdom, which was then but little, Known, even amongſt 
the generality of intelligent perſons. Tie Doctor's converſation 
on this ſubje& being very inſtructive, Ke was deſired to publiſh 
what he knew of that part of the world; and in compliance with 
this requeſt, he began to prepare his papers for the preſs. The 
method he adopted was that of throwing his materials into the 
form of letters, ſeparately addreſſed to perſons of high rank and 
diſtinction: And accordingly the work came out, under the title 
of © The Hiſtory of Poland, in ſeveral Letters to Perſons, of 
« Quality; giving an Account of the antient and preſent State 
* of that Kingdom, Hiſtorical, Geographical, Phyſical, Polyi- 
„ cal, and Eccleſiaſtical; its Origin and Extent ; with a Deſ- 
„ cription of its Towns and Provinces ; the Succeſſion and re- 
« markable Actions of all its Kings, and of the great Dukes of 
« Lithuania,” &cc. 

Our Author, who was naturally a very cloſe and conciſe writer, 
intended to have inſiſted chiefly upon matters of the greateſt 
importance, and upon things that fell under his immediate obſer- 
vation, and to have brought the whole into one volume, octavo; 
which, if he had done, this hiſtory would, in all probabilhy, 

Eniſhed performance: But lie 
found himſelf ſo much hurried in the execution, and this hurry ſo 
inconvenient with reſpect to his practice, that he was obliged to 
engage a perſon to aiuſt him in the undertaking ; and being alſo 
prevailed upon to extend his plan, and to leave the open part of 
it, for which he had no materials, to be filled up from d tae 
work was extended to two volumes; and it is, to ſay the truth, 
not a little confuſed and unequal ; but wherever the Doctor's pen 
1s diſcerned, the reader is ſure to meet with ſomething worthy his 
notice, Upon the whole, however, it may be read with — h 

a pleaſure 


(4) Biograph. Britan. Grace the Archbiſhop of Canter- 

Dr. Hayley informs us, in the bury for further ſatisfaction ; 40 
ſermon which he preached at the whom, he ſaid, he had explained 
funeral of Dr. Cunnor, that when himſelf in this matter; and as an 
he viſited our Phyſician, in his laſt atteſtation of his finceruy had re- 
illaeſs, he diſcourſed him on the ceived the ſacrament upon it, at 
ſubjett of this book; and that Nr. the pariſh church of St. Martin's in 
Conuor declared, that he had no the Fields; which Dr. Hayley 
mention to prejudice Religion found to be true. 
thercdy, and remittied him to his 


nn the pariſh church of St. Giles's in the Fields, at the time he 
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n= and improvement; and there are ſome er which 

l more immediately under the author's own inſpection, that are 
very curious, and not to be met with elſewhere ; ſuch as his 
account of the falt-mines, and of the diſeaſes peculiar to that 
country. . 

Dr. Connor's practice was, by this time, very extenſive ; and 
there is no doubt but that if he had lived, he would have become 
very eminent in his profeſſion; but in the flower of his age, and 
Juſt as he began to reap the fruits of his learning, ſtudy, and 
travels, he was . by a violent fever, which, after a ſhort 
Utneſs, carried him off, in the month of October, 1698, when he 
was very little more than thirty-two- years of age. He had (as 

ve obſerved before,) been bred in the Romiſh religion; but he 
had embraced that of the Church of England, upon his firſt com- 
ing over from Holland ; and in this communion he appears to 
have died. At his own requeſt, his funeral ſermon was preached 


was interred there, by Dr. Hayley, Rector of that pariſh ; who 
lkewiſe publiſhed the diſcourſe, in compliance with the will of 
the deceaſed. Ce * 
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The Life of THOMAS WOOLSTON, Cz 
4 vere 
ther 
' 1 
HOMAS WOOLSTON was born in the year 166g SO 
| at Northampton, where his father was a tradeſman, be 
repute, After a proper education at a grammar- 
ichool, he was ſent to Cambridge, in the year 1683, (a) 
and admitted of Sidney-College ; where he behaved with dili- Mr.“ 
ence and ſobriety ; and having taken both the degrees in Arts, Acco 


was elected a Fellow of the College, From this time, in con- 
formity to the ſtatutes of that Houſe, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of Divinity; and entering into Holy Orders, he ſoon became 
diftinguithed and efteemed for his learning and piety, and nn 


— 
— 
up 
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amiable qualities. (a) At the uſual time he proceeded to the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity ; having performed the requiſite 
exerciſes with applauſe. | 

It appears that Mr, Woolſton had imbibed an early tincture of 
fanaticiſm; and evident ſymptoms of it were diſcovered in his 
firſt publication, entitled, The Old Apology for the Truth of 
* the Chriſtian Religion againſt the Jews and Gentiles revived ;** 
printed at the Univerſity preſs, in the year 1705, The deſign 
of this work (which contains near four hundred pages, in 282 
is to prove, that all the actions of Moſes were typieal of Chri 
and his Church, and to ſhew that ſome of the Fathers underſtood 
them not to be real, but typical relations of what was to come. 
This allegorical way of interpreting the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament, our Author, it ſeems, had adopted from Origen, 
whoſe works of this kind he had injudiciouſly ſtudied ; and fo 
fond was he become of this method of int tation, that he not 
only thought it had been unjuſtly neglected by the moderns, but 
that it might be uſeful, as an additional proof of the truth of 
Chriſtianity. He preached this doctrine firſt in the College Cha- 
pe! ; and afterwards, before the Univerſity, at St, Mary's; to the 
great ſurpriſe of his audience : But his intentions being known 
to be good, and his perſon beloved, no diſcouragement was ſhewn 
him there. And when his work appeared in print, though there 
were ſome ſingular notions advanced in it, — a new manner of 
—ů — propoſed, yet there was nothing that gave 
offence; but, on the contrary, many parts of it diſcovered great 
ingenuity and learning. (6) 

Our Author continued to reſide at Cambridge, agreeably to 
the ſtatutes of his College, from this time, to the year 1720 ; 
during which long interval he applied himſelf cloſely to his theo- 
logical ſtudies ; the fruits of which began now to appear. For in 
this year, he publiſhed, in London, a Latin Diſſertation, entitled, 
„De Pontii Pilati ad Tiberium Epiſtola circa Res Jeſu Chriſti 
« geſtas, Per Myſtagogum, ” 8vo ; in which he endeavours ta 
prove, that Pontius Pilate did indeed write a letter to Tiberius 
Cæſar, concerning the works of Chriſt ; but that the epiſtle deli- 
vered down to us under that name, among the writings of the Fa- 
thers, was forged. The ſame year, likewiſe, he publiſhed another 
ſmall pamphlet, in Latin, entitled, Origenis Adamantii Re- 
4% nati Epiſtola ad Doctores Whitbeium, Waterlandium, Whiſ- 
Vor. X. 2. G FE tonium, 


(a) Biograph. Britan, Life of a Scholar, and well eſtcemed as a 
Mr. Woolſton, with aa impartial Preacher, charitable to the poor, 
Account of his Writings, Lond. and beloved by all good men that 
1738 vo. knew him, — Whiſton's Memos 

r. Whiſton, who was his con- of his own Life, P. 198. Edit. 1753s 
temporary in the Univerſity, and OtQtavo. : ; 
well acquainted with him, tells us, (5) W hiſton's Memoirs, &c. Bio- 
that he was in his younger days a graph, Britan. 
Clergy man of very good reputation, 
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« tonium, aliofque literatos hujus S#culi Diſputatores, circa 
«. Fidem vere Orthodoxam, et Scripturarum Interpretationem: 
And ſoon after, he printed a ſecond Epiſtle, with the ſame title. 
Theſe Epiſtles were ditared by a ſpirit of allegorizing the Letter 
of the Holy Scriptures into Myſtery, with which Mr. Weolſton 


8 a. ** 


was now incurably poſſeſſed; and which began to manifeft itſelf 
more and more. 
About this time our Author addreſſed a letter to Dr. Thomas 
Bennet, Rector of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, upon this 1 
queſtion ; Whether the people called Quakers do not the i 
1% neareſt of any other ſect in religion reſemble the Primitive l 
« Chriſtians in principles and practice?“ This was followed, 1 
the next year, (1721) by another Letter,” addreſſed to the 8 
ſame perſon, in defence of the Apoſtles and Primitive Fathers 0 
* of the Church for their Allegorical interpretation of the P 
« Law of Moſes, againſt the Miniſters of the Letter, and Literal * 
« Commentators of this age: And foon after, he publiſhed an 
Anſwer to theſe two Letters ; in all which his view appears to 
have been, rather to indulge his animoſity againſt the Clergy, fr 
than to defend either Apoſtles, Fathers, or Quakers. (cy 1 
Mr. Woolſton had now abſented himſelf from his College be- ; 
yond the time limited by the ſtatutes ; but the Society and his lit 
friends looking upon his caſe with compaſſion, and judging it to de 
be in ſome degree the effect of a bodily diſtemper, allowed him Pie 
the revenues of his Fellowſhip for a ſapport. This indulgence, of 
However, was of no long duration; for as ſoon as our Author the 
underſtood the reaſon of this kindneſs, he went of his own accord cle 
to the College, to convince them, that he was not under any dil. 2 
order; whereupon he was called to reſidence, according to the fir 
ſtatutes, which allow the Fellows, if in health, only eighty days the 
abſence in the year: But he abſolutely refuſed to relide, and fo 
4 Joſt his Fellowſhip. {4) Some interceſſions were made in his be- bla 
half, for a further indulgence, both by Mr. Whiſton, and by _ 
4 Dr. Fiſher, the Maſter of the College; but they were ineffec- 
q tual. | | | 
1 After his deprivation, Mr. Woolſton's brother, an Alderman of 11 0 
| Northampton, allowed him thirty pounds a year, during his life, Wo 
| "beſides ſending him other occaſional preſents of neceſſary provi- (f 
l || fion ; and with this ſupport he-continued to refide in London, In our. 
1 the year 1722, he publiſhed the beſt and ſobereſt piece he ever y — 
| wrote. It was entitled, The exact Fitneſs of the Time in ſelf | 
q! * which Chriſt was manifeſted in the Fleſh, demonſtrated by matt 
10 «« Reaſon, againſt the Objections of the old Gentiles, and mo- i 
| '« dern Unbelievers.” This treatiſe had been compoſed, and 
1 delivered as a publick exerciſe, twenty years before, in Sidney. 


© College 


— —— — — 


() Biograph. Britan. (4) Whiſton's Memoirs of his own Life. 
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College Chapel, and St.” Mary's Church; as the author himſelf 
informs us in his Dedication of it to Dr. Fiſher, Maſter of Sid- 
ney-College, | ; 

But it was not long before Mr. Woolſton returned to his uſual 
occupation ; for in 1723, and the following year, he publiſhed 
his“ Four Free Gifts to the Clergy;“ together with his own 
« Anſwer” to them, in five ſeparate pamphlets, Theſe were all 
written upon the Allegorical ſcheme, and were plentifully inter- 
ſperſed with ſatirical refletions on the Clergy, under the appel- 
lation of Hireling Prieſts,” and Minifters of the Letter.“ 
However, at the ſame time that he thus expreſſed his diſaffection 
to his Reverend brethren, our Author manifeſted a great 
for religion; and out of his abundant zeal for its intereſt, he 
proceeded, in the year 1726, to publiſh ** A Defence of the 
«« Miracle of the Thundering Legion, againſt Mr. Moyle's Diſ- 
« ſertation.” ſe} | 

The“ Four Free Gifts“ had but juſt ſeen the light, when, 
from the controverſy then ſubſiſting between Mr. Anthony Col- 
lins and his oppanents, cancerning the ** Grounds and Reaſons 


of the Chriſtian Religion,” our Author took occaſion to pub- 


liſh his Moderator between an Infidel and an Apoſtate;“ to- 
gether with“ Two Supplements to the Moderator.” In theſe 
pieces, Mr. Woolſton, not contenting himſelf with the purſuit 
of his Allegarical ſcheme to the excluſion of the Literal ſenſe ; and 
the adopting of ſublime and myſtical interpretations of the Mira- 
cles of Chriſt, went ſo far as to aſſert, that theſe Miracles were not 
real, or ever actually wrought. This was thought by ſome to be 
ſtriking at the very vitals of Chriſtianity, and an offence worthy 
the cognizance of the Civil Magiſtrate ;- and in conſequence of 
this opinion the Author was indicted in Weſtminſter - Hall for 
blaſphemy and profaneneſs : But the proceſs was ſtopped, at the 
interceſſion of Mr. Whiſton. / 

G 2 Our 


(e) See the Life of Mr. Moyle, * plain it to them in caſe they pro- 
in the Eighth Volume of this ceeded; but ſtill rather deſiring 
Work, * they would not proceed any fur- 

(f) This worthy man (with whom ther againſt him, He promiſed 
our Author was acquainted from his * he would not proceed, unleſs the 
youth, and for whom he always ex- Secretary of State, the Lord 
peeling the higheſt efteem,) bas him- * Townſhend, ſent him an order 
elf given us an account of this * ſo to do. I then went to Dr. 
matter: — * I went, ſays he, to Clarke, to perſuade him to. go 
* Sir Philip Yorke; the Attorney- * with me to the Lord Townſhend ; 
* General, and gave him an account but he refuſed ; alledging that the 
* of poor Mr. Woolſton, and how report would then go abroad, that 
he came into his Allegorical no- the King ſupported blaſphemy. 
* tous; and told him, that their * However, no farther progreſs was 
common Lawyers would not know * made in Mr Woolgon's trial. — 
* what ſuch an Allegorical cauſe Whiſton's Memoirs of his own 
* could mean ; offering to come Life, P. 290, 

* myſelf into the Court, and ex- 


Wa 


Mr. Whiſton 
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Our Divine, however, was ſo far from being intimidated by Pp 

the terrours of the Law from purſuing his favourite mode of inter- 
pretation, that he oe the years 1727, 1728, 1729, and 1730, Pe 
in writing and publiſhing Six Diſcourſes on the Miracles of w. 
««. Chriſt,” and two Defences” of them. The Diſcourſes are di 
dedicated to fix Biſhops; and what the Author undertakes to pe 

prove, is, that the Miracles of our Saviour, as we find them re- 
corded by the Evangeliſts, though they are related by them as g 
hiſtorical truths, were not Real, but merely Allegorical ; and that hi. 
they are to be interpreted, not in a literal, but only in a myſtical ſu 
ſenſe. This ſtrange and enthuſiaſtick ſcheme was offenſive enough hi: 
of itſelf; but it was rendered infinitely more ſo by his manner it. 
or it: For he treated the miracles of Sn in a m—_ = 
udicrous and outrageous way; expreſling himſelf in terms : 
aſtoniſhing inſolence and ſcurvility, 4 do 
A performance of this nature could not paſs unnoticed. In- aly 


numerable books and pamphlets, from Biſhops and inferiour Di- on 
: 1 
vines, preſently appeared, in anſwer to theſe wild and extravagant g 
Diſcourſes ; and, what was worſe, a ſecond proſecution was com- 
menced againſt him, and carried on with vi At his trial in F. a 
Guildhall before the Lord Chief Juſtice Raymond, he ſpoke ſe- 
veral times for himſelf, and among other things urged, That he 
* thought it very hard to be tried by a ſet of men, who, though o 
«© otherwiſe very learned and worthy perſons, were no more judges 
«© of the ſubjects on which he wrote, than he himſelf was a judge 
«« of the moſt crabbed points of the law.” His Counſel (g. like- | 
wiſe pleaded in his defence, that he was ſo far from intending to * 
bring the Chriſtian religion into contempt, that his deſign was to — 


fix it upon a better foundation. Mr. Woolſton, however, was con 
found guilty of writing, printing, and publiſhing, the books for had 
which he was indicted; and was ſentenced to ſuffer a year's im- 2 
priſonment, and to pay a fine of one hundred pounds. Such was bim 
the iſſue of this rial ; in the whole courſe of which the lenity the 
and wiſdom of the Lord Chief Juſtice were ſo conſpicuous, that her 
Mr, Woolſton highly extolled his behaviour, and ſpoke of him, , ( 
it ever after, with the utmoſt reſpect and veneration. (5) , — 


Sentence being thus paſſed upon our Author, he purchaſed the (fays 


Vas averſe to that, and to all pro- 


] liberty of the Rules of the King's Bench, where he continued, cauſ 
þ after the expiration of the year, being unable to pay the fine. His | bert. 
j | principal WW : pe 
| | | cu 
0 Mr. Whiſton was not alone in fecutions in matters of religion. — * fac 
f oppoſing this proſecution, if we Woolſton's Life, &c. P. 12. « of 
ﬀ may believe the writer of Mr. This geatleman's name wa « ag 
, Woollton's life, who tells us, that then Birch; but he afterwards al- * 
bis after it was commenced, our Author ſumed the name of Whirley, dy * ch 
1 waited upon the Archbiſhop of a& of Parliament. He offered him- © 
I! Canterbury, f Dr. Wake] who pro- ſelf as a Counſel for Mr. Woollton, * Ch 
. teſled that he was ſo far Com for- without any fee or reward. Bio- T2 
1 warding the proſecution, that he graph. Britan. . © ant 
() Life of Mr. Woolſton, &c- : 
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principal ſupport was the annual allowance from his brother ; be- 

ſides which he received ſeveral occaſional donations from other 

perſons, after his commitment, The ſale of his books likewiſe 

was very great; but the profits ariſing from thence were much 

diminiſhed by the expences to which has bookſellers, printers, and 

E ſubjected by ſelling and printing them; all which 
defrayed. 

Mr. Woolſton became ſo odious to the generality, that, during 
his confinement in the King's Bench, he met with ſeveral in- 
ſalts : (i) But at the ſame time he had ſome friends, who beheld 
his impriſonment with concern, and wiſhed to deliver him from 
it. Amongſt theſe was the illuſtrions Dr. Samuel Clarke, who 
actually began his ſolicitations at Court for his releaſement ; de- 
claring that he did not undertake his cauſe, as an approver of his 
doctrines, but as an advocate for that liberty which he himſelf had 
always aſſerted, and wiſhed to preſerve inviolate. He looked up- 
on Mr. Woolſton (it is ſaid) as a perſon under perſecution for ro- 
ligion ; which he thought utterly inconſiſtent with the liberties of 


England, and with the doctrines of — 3 (4) and on this 


principle he ſolicited the relief of the Opp 


: But he did not 


ive to accompliſh his benevolent purpoſe ; for he was taken out 
of this world, ſoon after Mr. Woolſton's commitment. The 

eateſt obſtruction, indeed, to our Author's deliverance from con- 
— was the obligation he was under of giving ſecurity not 


(i) He was twice attacked beſore 
his own door by a fellow, who 
ſtruck him ſeveral times in his ſe- 
cond affault, telling him that he 
had written * his Saviour, and 
deſerved ſuch uſage : But Mr. 
Woolſton was happily reſcued from 
him by a gentleman, who chaſliſed 
the man with a ſound drubbing; as 


he richly deſerved. 


(k) * Several writers of the firſt 
© rank amongſt thoſe who have ap- 
« peared in defence of Chnſtianity,? 
(lays an able advocate in the glorious 
cauſe of Civil and Religious Li- 
berty,) * have declared openly, 
* and argued Loopy inlt the 
* perſecution of Infidels ; parti- 
* cularly Dr. Lardner, in the pre- 
face to his excellent © Vindication 
« of three Miracles of our Saviour, 
« againſt Woolſton;“ and in two 
* Letters to the Biſhop of Chi- 
« cheſter,” publiſhed in the late 
Memoirs of tis Liſe:“ — Dr. 
Chandler, in his preface to the 
Conduct of the Modern Deiſts ;* 
* and Mr. Simon Brown, in his 


'preface to a very ſhrewd - and 


* ſenſible pamphlet againſt Wool- 
© ſton, which he ſtyles © A fit 
* Rebuke to a ludicrous Infidel,” 
© The performances of the ſe writers 
* ſhew, that they perſecily UN DER- 
* STOOD the frength of their 
* cauſe; and their averſion to the 
© intecpoſition of the Civil power, 

that they altogether RE LIE D up- 

on it, having no apprehenſious of 
the conſequences of a free debate, 

* managed in any way the patrons 

* of Inhdelity ſhould think proper. 

Indeed, no one ever made the 
attack in a more rude and ſcur- 
* rilous manner than Woolſton : 

They, however, contented theme 
* ſelves with confuling his argu- 
ments and expoling his ſcurrility, 

entering their proteſt, with con- 
© vincing reaſons, agaiuſt the pro” 
* ſecution of him. And this con- 
duct I cannot help thinking very 
much to the honour of the Chril- 
tian religion and its advocates.'— 
Letters to the Honourable Mr. 
Juſtice Blackſtone. By Philip Fur- 
neaux, D D. Lett, III. in the Notes. 
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to offend by any future writings ; a matter he could by no means 
engage for, being fully determined not only to write again, but 
to write with as much freedom as before. But notwithſtznding 
this, continual endeavours were uſed by his friends for his deli- 
verance ; till their kindneſs was ſuddenly interrupted by his death : 
For, after an illneſs of four days, Mr. Woolſton was removed to 
that ſtate, where © the Priſoner hears not the voice of the Op- 
« preſſor.” The diſeaſe which thus proved mortal, was a violent 
cold, that was then epidemical. About half an hour before he 
died, he was fitting by the fire in his bed-chamber, when he aſked 
his nurſe to help him to bed ; and a few minutes before his death 
he uttered theſe words: This is a ſtruggle which all men muſt 
«© po through, and which I bear not only patiently, but with 
* willingneſs.” He then immediately cloſed his eyes and lips 
with his own fingers; with a deſign to compoſe his face decently, 
without the help of a friend's hand, and fo expired. Through- 
out his ſhort ilineſs he behaved with a chearful refignation becom- 
ing a man of probity, underſtanding, and learning; „a charac- 
* ter,” ſays the Writer of his Life, „which it is not in the 
* power of all his enemies to rob him of. To this (he adds). I 
„ may join that of an exemplary, meek, and temperate perſon, 
He has often declared, (continues this writer) to myſelf, and 
many other of his friends, that if he were poſſeſſed of more 
* than ſixty pounds a year, he could not ſpend more on himſelf ; 
« ſo great was the pleaſure that he found in temperance.” —He 
died a bachelor, and was buried on the zoth of January, 1732-3, 


in St. George's church-yard, Southwark. CI) 


( Biograph. Britan. New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
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« quities of the Chriſtian Church,” was born at Wake- 
feld, in Yorkſhire, in the year 1668. He was inſtructed 
in the rudiments of literature, at the grammar-ſchool in 
that town ; from whence he was removed, at the age of fifteen, 
to Univerſity-College, in Oxford; and having taken the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts, in the year 1687, he was, ſoon after, open 
: £110 


3 OSEPH BINGHAM, the learned author of c The Anti- 
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Fellow of the Col He proceeded to his Maſter's degree in 
the year 1690 not long after which he was preſented by the cele- 
brated Dr. Radcliffe to the Rectory of Headbourn-Worthy, a 
Living of about one hundred pounds a year, near Wincheſter, in 
Hampſhire ; which preferment, he tells us, was beſtowed upon 
him, without any importunity or ſeeking of his own. Ca) 


* @ 


7 0 


23 
.* 


« In this retirement, with the affiſtance of a very valuable col- 
" leftion of books bequeathed by Biſhop Morley to the Church of 
” Wincheſter, he undertook a moſt learned and laborious work, of 
d which he publiſhed the firſt volume, in the year 1708,. under the 
h title of Origines Eccleſiaftice; or, The Antiquities of the 
— « Chriſtian Church ;” and, though the library to which he had 
h acceſs. was not ſo perfect as he could wiſh, he completed his under- 
0 taking in nine volumes more, in octavo, containing in the whole 
2 twenty-three books. In this work our Author Toy Den a prodi- 
4 gious fund of reading, eſpecially in the Fathers; and has given 
= a ſtriking ſpecimen of what induſtry and a diligent application are 
+4 capable of performing. 
he But beſides this voluminous undertaking, Mr. Bingham pub- 
N - liſhed ſeveral other books on Eccleſiaſtical ſubjects; the firſt of 
) which was entitled, The French Church's Apology for the 
— « Church of — or, The Objections of Diſſenters againſt 
— « the Articles, Homilies, Liturgy, and Canons, of the Engliſh 
1 Church, conſidered, and anſwered upon the Principles of the 
He « Reformed Church of France. A Work chiefly extracted out 
* of the Authentick Acts and Decrees of the French National 
3. Synods, and. the moſt approved Writers of that Church ;“ 
Lond. 1706, 8vo. (6) ä ; 
(a) Preface to Vol. I. of our ed, that if theſe Synods afforded 
Author's “ Antiquities,” &c. Bio- any ſuch expedients, they were 
graph. Britan, likely to weigh as much-wub Dif- 
6) Mr. Bingham informs us in ſentets, eſpecially thoſe of the 
— the Prelace, that what firſt put him Prefbyterian party, as any other 
— upon compiling this Treatiſe, and arguments; conſidering, in the firſt 
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furniſhed him with the principal 
part of the materials for it, was the 
peruſal of a work entitled, The 
Acts, Decrees,and Canons, of the 
„National Councils of the Reſorm- 
ed Churches in Frauce:“ Publiſh- 
ed in two volumes, folio, Lond. 
1692, by a Diſſenting Miniſter- The 
whole of this work being collected 
out of the original manuſcript Alts 
of thoſe Synods, and ſaid to con- 


preveuting and healing of ſchiſms 
in the Churches, and for reuniting 
the diſmembered body of divided 
W-otcitants; our Author couſidet- 


tain many excellent expedients ſor 


place, that they themſelves have 
commonly made their appeals to 
the 1 Churches againſt the 
Church of Eugland ; blaming her 
eſtabliſhment, and methods, and 
meaſures of Reformation; aud te- 
quiring her to be reformed in Doc- 
trine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, aud 
Goverament, according to the ex- 
ample ol the beſt Reformed 
Churches ; And, in the next place 
that in all probability they would 
freely own the French Church to be 
one of the be ll Reformed Charches, 
and let her authority be of ſome 

couſideratzan 
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Our Author's next 


production was entitled A Scholaſtical 


« Hiſtory of the Practice of the Church in Reference to the Ad- 
««< miniſtration of Baptiſm by Laymen. Wherein an Account is 
«« given of the Practice of the Primitive Church, the Practice of 
«© the Modern Greek Church, and the Practice of the Churches 
« of the Reformation. With an Appendix, containing ſome Re- 


« marks on the Hiſtorical Part of 


r. Lawrence's Writings touch. 


«« ing the Invalidity of Lay-Baptiſm, &c. Part I. Lond. 1712, 
octavo. This was ſoon followed by A Scholaſtical Hiſtory of 


% Lay-Baptiſm. 


Part II. With ſome Conſiderations on Dr. 


« Brett's and Mr. Lawrence's Anſwers to the Firſt Part.” Lond, 
octavo. To this is prefixed, * The State of the preſent Con- 


« troverſy; and, at the end, there is An Ap 


pendix, con- 


« taining ſome Remarks on the Author of the Second Part 
« of Lay-Baptiſm Invalid.” c Mr. Bingham publiſhed like- 


wiſe, ** A Diſcourſe concernin 


« Sinners; intended for the Uſe of Perſons troubled in 


the Mercy of God to penitent 


ind :” 


Being a Sermon on Pſalm ciii. 13. which was printed ſingly at 
firſt ; and reprinted among the reſt of his works, in two volumes, 


folio. Lond, 1725. 
Notwithſtanding his great learning, and acknowledged merit, 
our Divine continued only ReQor of Headbourn-W „ till the 


year 1712; when he was preſented to the Rectory 
near Portſmouth, by Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, to whom he dedicated ſeveral of his books. 

Mr, Bingham died on the 17th of Auguſt, 1723, and was 
buried in the church-yard of Headbourn-Worthy. / He expreſſed, 
in his will, a diſlike to any monument over his grave. His works, 

indeed, are a far better memorial of his talents, his diſpoſition, 
and way of life, than any that could have been erected there. 


conſideration with them. Mr. Bing- 
bam endeavours therefore to make 
appear to them out of theſe we 
Synods, (which are the moſt public 
and authentick rule of the French 
Church) in Book I. That the me- 
thods and meaſures of Reformation 
in the Church ol England are the 
ſame that the French Church did 
take, or would have taken, if ſhe 
could ; and that our expedients for 
Preventing and healing ſchiſms in 
the Church are no other than what 
are laid down and preſcribed in 
theſe Synods. Book II. That our 
Articles and Homilies contain no 
other Doctrine, but what is pub- 


lickly taught in the Articles and 


. 


of Havant, 


\ 

Homilies of the French Church. 
Book III. That the objeQtions + 
gainſt our Liturgy aud Rubricks 
will hold as well againſt the Liturg 
and publick Offices that are uſed 
among them, Book IV. That our 
Canons require but the ſame things 
or things equivalent to what the 
Canons of theſe Synods enjoin. 

( The Author's deſign in thi 
work 1s to ſhew, that although Lay: 
men were always prohibited to bap- 
tize 1n ordinary caſes, yet they were 
allowed to do it in caſes extraord - 


nary ; and this extraordinary bap- i 
tiſm of theirs was 2 $98 | 


without any need of rebaptizaum 
—B1ograph, Britan. 


TH 
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UGH BOULTER, Archbiſhop of Armagh, Primate 
and Metropolitan of all Ireland, was deſcended from a 
reputable and wealthy family, and was born in or near 
London, about the year 1670. He received the firſt 
art of his education at Merchant Taylors ſchool ; from whence 
— was ſent to Oxford, and admitted a Commoner of Chriſt- 
Church. Here he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, 
that he was elected a Demy of Magdalen-College, together with 
Mr. Addiſon, and Mr. Joſeph Wilcox, (afterwards Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and Dean of Weſtminſter;) which memorable elec- 
tion was commonly called by Dr. Hough, Preſident of the Col- 
lege, The golden Election; on account of the ſuperiour merit and 
learning ot the perions elected. He was afterwards choſen Fel- 
low of this College; in which ſtation he continued in the Uni- 
verſity, till the year 1700, when he was invited to London by Sir 
Charles Hedges, Principal Secetary of State, who appointed him 
his Chaplain. He had not been long in this fituation, before he 
was taken under the protection of Ar-hbiſhop Teniſon, who pre- 
ferred him to the honour of a Chaplainſhip; and by theſe means 
he was introduced at Court, and brought within the notice of the 
Great. (a). | 
His firlt preferments were owing to the favour of the Earl of 
Sunderland, (who ſucceeded Sir Ch rles Hedges, as Secretary of 
State,) by whoic intereſt he was preſented to the Living of St. 
Olave, in Southwark, and likewiic promoted to the Archdeaconry 
of Surry, Ihe populous puriſh of St. Otave ioon experienced 
the various benehts which artie from the vigilauce and care of a 
faithful Paſtor ; for Dr. Boulter applied himſelf to the diſcharge 
of his duty, with the ſtricteſt kuclity 3 and he continued in this 
employment, ill the year 1719, when he was recommended to 
attend King George the Firit, on nis viſit to Hanover, as Chap- 
lain to his Majelty, Here he had the honour to teach Prince Fre- 
derick the Englth language; and by his care in thi; inſtance, as 
well as by ihe general tenour of his conduct, he fo ingratiated 
hinteif with his Royal Maſter, taat, vpon the death of Dr. Smal- 
nage, which nappened during his reſidence at Hazover, his Ma- 


Vol, IX. 2. H jeſty 


(v) Biograph. Pritau. 
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jeſty promoted him to the vacant Biſhoprick of Briſtol, and Dea- 
nery. of Chriſt-Church. He was accordingly conſecrated Biſhop 
of Briſtol, that ſame year; and he diſcharged the duties of his 
ſtation with the greateſt aſſiduity. 

In the year 1724, as he was engaged in the viſitation of his 
Dioceſe, he received a letter by a meſſenger from the Secretary 
of State, acquainting him, that his Majeſty had nominated him 
to the Archbiſhoprick of Armagh, and Primacy of Ireland, then 
vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Lindſay, and defiring him to 
1epair to London as ſoon as poſſible, to kiſs the King's hand for 
his promotion. Inſtead of exulting at this intelligence, our Pre- 
late was viſibly diſconcerted by the notice of his Majeſty's plea. 
ſure ; and after ſome conſultation with ſuch of his friends as were 
preſent, he ſent an anſwer to the Secretary, declining the honour 
the King intended him, and requeſting that Miniſter to uſe his 
good offices with his Majeſty, in making his excuſe. This appli- 
cation, however, was ineffectual; for the meſſenger was diſpatched 
back to him by the Secretary, with the King's abſolute commands, 
that he ſhould accept of the appointment; to which he ſubmitted, 
though not without reluctance. 

He had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the Primacy, than he be- 
gan to ſtudy the real intereſt of that kingdom in which his lot 
was caſt for life, and which all his actions ſhewed, he ever after 
conſidered as his own, He appeared at all boards of publick 
concernment, and gave a weight and vigour to their meaſures ; 


and in every reſpect was indefatigable in promoting the happineſs 
of the people. , Some of the ſchemes, indeed, which 


% The following inſtances will 
ive the reader ſome idea of the 
— aud benchcence of this 
worthv perſon. 

In the winter of the year 1728, 
and the ſummer following, bread, 
corn, and all kinds of proviſion, 
bore an exceſſively high price 1n 
Ireland ; whereby the -poor were 
reduced to a moſt miſerable on- 
edition, and the nation threatened 
with a famine : Io which ſeaſon of 
diſtrets our Primate procured and 
dillributed ſuch vaſt quantities of 
corn for the relief of che poor 
throughout leveral parts of the 
kingdom, that his timely aſſiſtance 
was eſteemed [under Divine Pro- 
vidence) a great means of averting 
the threatened evil, The Houſe of 
Commons were to ſenſible of his 
important ſervices upon this occa- 
non, that they palſed a vote of pub- 
lick thanks tro him, and ordered it 
to be entered in their journals. At 


pouſ 


the fame time all the vagrant poor 
that crowded the ſtreets of the city 
of Dublin were directed to be re- 
ceived into the poor-houſe, where 
they were maintained at the private 
expence of the Primate, till the 
following harveſt brought relief.— 
In the latter end of the year 1740, 
and in the enſuing ſpring and ſum- 
mer, Ireland was again afflicted 
with a ou ſcarcity ; aud the Pri- 
mate's charity was again diffuſed to 
a remarkable extent, but conducted 
with greater regularity than before. 
The poor were fed in the work- 
houſe twice every day, according 
to tickets iſſued by proper perſons; 
and the accounts ol the diitribution 
of this charity being kept in the 
workhouſe in Dublin, it was eſti⸗ 
mated, that two thouſand five hun- 
dred perſons were {cd there, every 
morning, and as many every cven- 
ing, from January io Auguſt, moſtly 
at the Priumate's cxpence ; though 

a few 


» 
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; 
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pouſed and ſupported, were ſo miſunderſtood at firſt, that they 
excited the reſentment of intereſted perſons, and raiſed the cla- 
mours of the unthinking populace againſt him: But being con- 
ſcious of his own integrity, he deſpiſed ſuch fooliſh oppoſition, 
and in a little time experience demonſtrated the wiſdom of his 
meaſures, and his popularity roſe to the higheſt pitch. This 
ſteady reſolution ot ſerving the publick, he always maintained 
with conſtancy and perſeverance; and with ſuch impartial con- 
cern for the true intereſt of the kingdom, that be readily embrace1 
every propoſal for its benefit, though it came from perſons re- 
markable for their oppoſition to him: And when he himſelf in- 
troduced any publick-ſpirited ſcheme, which did not meet with 
the reception it deſerved, he never took offence at the partiality 
of ſome few perſons, who liked nothing that came from Him; 


H 2 but 


a few others contributed to this 
good work. As a grateful memo- 
rial of his Grace's abundant charity 
in relieving ſo many diſtreſſed fa- 
milies upon this occaſion, a few 
Lay -gentlemen erefted, at their 
private expence, in the hall of the 
workhouſe, a noble portrait of the 
Primate, at full length, deſigned b 
an eminent painter, attended wit 
a lively group of proper objects, of 
different ages, and both ſexes, all 
— for food ſupplied by his 
bountitul hand,— 

Drogheda is a large and populous 
town within the Dioceſe of Ar- 
magh, and his Grace finding that 
the revenues of the church were 
not ſufficient to ſupport two Clergy- 
men, and that the duty was too 
much for one to diſcharge elfec- 
tually, he voluntarily ſettled a 
competent ſtipend on an alliſtant 
Curate, whom he directed to olli- 
ciate every Sunday in the afternoon, 
and to read pravery twice eyery 

2 .— 

In compaſſion to the poor Clergy 
of his Dioceſe, who were not able 
o give their children a proper 
education, he maintained ſeveral 
of their {ons at the Univerſity, in 
order to qualify them for- future 
preferment. — He erected and en- 
dowed ſoar houſes at Drogheda, 
and four at Armagh, for the re- 
cchtion of Clergymens widows, 
and ſettled a fund for the benefit 
of their children, — Ile built a 
Mately market-houſe at Armagh, at 
2c expence of upwards of gight 


hundred pounds. He was alſo a 
very great benefattor to Dr, Ste- 
vens's Hoſpital, in Dublin, erected 
for the cure of the wounded and 
diſeaſed. His charities for aug- 
menting {mall Livings, and pur- 
chaſing glebes, amounted to up- 
wards of Thirty thouſand pounds ; 
beſides what he deviſed by his will 
for the like purpoſes in England; 
being not unmindful of his native 
country. Nor did he forget the 
Univerſity in which he received his 
education; for he bequeathed five 
hundred pounds to Magdalen-Col- 
lege, to be applied towards rebuild- 
ing the ſame ; and fiſteen hundred 
pounds to Chrift-Church, for the 
purpoſe of founding exhibitions. 

His Grace was allo very iuſtru- 
mental in obtaining a Royal charter 
to incorporate a ſociety for prp- 
moting Chriſtiaa knowledge a- 
mongſt the poor natives of the 
en, a of Ireland, by the elita- 
bliſhment af Engl Pratęſlant 
ſchools. He likewiſe paid all the 
fees for paſſing the charter, out of 
his own purſe ; ſubſcribed twenty- 
three pounds a year ; and afterwards 
paid upwards of four hundred 

vunds towards building a working. 
F-hool, near Dublin ; beſides which 
he was frequently a benelattor to 
the ſociety in other ways. 

Theſe are a part, and aoly a pat, 
of the Primate's publick charities. 
As t9 his private Cain they 
were conducted with a becoming 
ſecrecy, and—* are regiſtered gilge 
+ where,” 
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but was glad when any part of his advice for the publick good 
was purſued, and was always willing to drop ſome points, that 
he might not loſe them all; often ſaying, he would do all the 
«« good to Ireland he could, though they did not ſuffer him to do 
“all he would.” ' 

In this manner did this excellent Archbiſhop conduct himſelf, 
from his firſt arrival in Ireland, to his final departure from thence 
on a viſit to his native country ; during which interval he was no 
leſs than ten times appointed one of the Lords Juſtices, or Chief 
Governors of that kingdom. He embarked for England in the 
month of June, 1742, and, after an illneſs of two days, died at 
his houſe in St. James's Place, on the 28th of September follow- 
ing ; leaving to his ſucceſſors an example that is hardly imitable. 
He was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

The character of Archbiſhop Boulter may eaſily be collected, 
in a great meaſure, from this account of his life; to which it 
may be added, that he was a perſon of a venerable aſpect, and 
grave deportment ; of a temper meek and humble, and which could 
hardly be ruffled by the moſt trying provocations. He was always 


eaſy of acceſs both to rich and poor; and his benevolence and 


charity, which were the admiration of his own times, will be the 
bleſſing of generations yet unborn. He was a ſteady friend to the 
principles of liberty, both civil and religious. His learning was 
extenſive ; but he made no oftentation of it; nor, indeed, has he 
left us any other ſpecimen of his literary abilities than a few charges 
to his Clergy at his viſitations, which are ſolid and inſtructive. 
But he has left us, what is infinitely better, abundant monuments 
of piety and virtue. His life was moſtly ſpent in action; and his 
conſtant buſineſs in this world was to do good to mankind. 


The Life of EDMUND CALAMY. 


the Nonconformiſts, was born in the year 1671, being 
the ſon of Mr. Edmund Calamy, who was ejected out 
of the Living of Moreton, in Eſſex, on St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, 1662. (a) _ made a conſiderable progres 11 


grammatical learning, at teyeral private ſchools, he was lent tv 
| Merchant 


Err CALAMY, a very eminent Divine among 


(a) See ſome account of this ejected Miniſter in the Fifth Volume of 
this Work. 
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Merchant Taylors; where he contracted an intimate acquain- 
tance with Mr. Dawes, (afterwards Sir William Dawes, Arch- 
biſhop of York,) and with Mr. Hugh Boulter, (afterwards Pri- 
mate of Ireland 3) and his friendſhip with theſe worthy 

was interrupted only by death. From Merchant Taylors ſchool 
he was removed to a private academy in Suffolk, where he went 
thro? a courſe of Logick, Natural Philoſophy, and Metaphyſicks, 
under the tuition of an eminent preceptor ; to whoſe favoer 
he particularly recommended himſelf by his extraordinary di- 
gence and application. (6) | 

In the year 1688, our young Student went over to the Univer- 
ſity of Utrecht, where he ſtudied Philoſophy and Civil Law, 
under two celebrated Profeſſors, and attended the lectures of the 
moſt learned Grævius, upon Sophocles, and Puffendorſf's Intro- 
duction. He now applied himfelf to his ſtudies with greater aſſi- 
duity than before; for not content with his regular daily labours, 
he made it a rule to ſpend one whole night every week amon 
his books. His proficiency kept — with his diligence, and 
the reputation of his abilities ſoon became ſo great, that he re- 
—_ an offer of a Profeſſor's Chair at Edinburgh, from Mr. 
Carſtairs, Principal of that Univerſity, who was ſent over to Hol- 
land on purpoſe to find a perſon properly qualified for that office. 
Mr. Calamy, however, declined this offer, and ſoon after re- 
turned to England, bringing with him letters from Grevius to 
Dr. Pocock, Regius-Proſeſſor of Hebrew, and to Dr. Bernard, 
Savilian-Profeſſor of Altronomy, in the Univerſity of Oxford; 
who received him with great civility, and obtained leave for him 
to proſecute his ſtudies in the Bodleian Library. This indulgence 
naturally introduced him to the acquaintance of men of letters, 
and, amongſt the reſt, he became particularly intimate with the 
very learned Mr. Henry Dodwell, in whoſe converſation he found 
equal pleaſure and 1mprovement. 

Mr. Calamy had now determined to apply himſelf particularly 
to the ſtudy of Divinity; and in the projecution of this defign, 
after a diligent peruſal of the Holy Scriptures, and the writings 
of the Primitive Fathers, he examined the records of Eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, till he came to the controverſies which had been lately 
agitated, and particularly to that which had been fo ſtrenuouſty 
maintained between the Church of England and the Nonconfor- 
milts ; when, atter a long and ſober inveitigation of the argu- 
ments on both fides, he reſolved to jor: himſelf to the latter. In 
conſequence of this reſolution he preached ſometimes at Oxford, 
and more frequently in the adjacent villages, till the year 1692, 
when he was invited to aſſiſt Mr. Sylveſter at his Meeting-houſe in 
Black-Friars ; where he continued to preach two years before he 
received Preſbyterian ordination. He was then ordained at Dr. 
Annelley's Meeting-houſe in Little St, Helen's, aud was ſoon after 

invited 


(5) Biograph, Britan, 
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invited to become an aſſiſtant to Mr. Daniel Williams in Hand- Al. 4 
ley. In the year 1703, he was appointed one of the Lecturers at try 
Salter's-Hall, and in the following year he ſucceeded Mr. Vincent 
Alſop, as Paſtor of a large congregation in Weſtminſter. Ce) _ 
Mr. Calamy had recommended himſelf in a very particular tio 
manner to the whole Diſſenting intereſt, by a very uſeful work he 
which he had publiſhed, in the year 1702, under the title of wil 
An Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and Times. Di 
« With an Account of many others of thoſe worthy Miniſters Ed 
«© who were ejected after the Reſtoration of King Charles II. 
Their Apology for themſelves and their Adherents ; containin « 
„the Grounds of their Nonconformity and Practice, as to ſtared cen 
and occaſional Communion with the Church of England; and ple 
„ a Continuation of their Hiſtory till the Year 1691.“ This ſec 
ublication, however, expoſed him to ſome attacks, and led him and 
anto a controverſy with ſeveral Divines of the Eftabliſhed Church, con 
The firſt advocate that appeared, on the fide of the Eftabliſhmenr, and 
was one Mr, Ollyffe, who, in the year 1703, publiſhed his in 
«« Defence of Miniſterial Conformity to the Church of England, « } 
„ in Anſwer to the Miſrepreſentations of the Terms thereof, by Biſt 
Mr. Calamy, in the 1oth Chapter of his Abridgment of the aut] 
« Hiftory of Mr. Baxter's Life and Times.” Lond. 8vo. The « þ 
ſame year, Mr. Hoadly (afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter,) pub- « 
liſhed his Reaſonableneſs of Conformity to the Church of Eng- I 
land repreſented to the Diſſenting Miniſters ; in Anſwer to the ther 
„ 10th Chapter of Mr. Calamy's Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's thro 
* Life and Times,” 8vo; which was ſoon followed by A Second pub 
Part.—In .reply to theſe treatiſes, Mr. Calamy publiſhed, the « P 
ſame year, ** A Defence of Moderate Nonconformity : in Anſwer 4 t 
to the Reflections of Mr. Ollyffe and Mr. Hoadly, on the 1oth 10 1 
„% Chapter, &c. Part I. with a Poſtſcript, containing ſome Re- 
% marks on a Tract of Mr. Dorrington,” This produced ano- 
ther piece from Mr. Hoadly, entitled, . A ſerious Admonition (4) 
«© to Mr. Calamy, occaſioned by the Firſt Part of his Defence Vol. 
of Moderate Nonconformity.” The year following, Mr. 51 
Calamy publiſhed the . Second Part of his Defence of Moderate Wor 
«« Nonconformity, &c. with an Introduction about the true State 
«© of the preſent Controverſy between the Church and Diſſenters; (f 
* and a Poſtſcript, containing an Anſwer to Mr. Hoadly's was | 
« Serious Admonition,” 8vo; and in 1705, he publiſhed the . 
«© Third Part of his Defence.” In 1707, Mr. Hoadly publiſhed who, 
his © Defence of Epiſcopal Ordination,“ in 8vo; to which our ther, 
Author drew up a Reply, both as to the argumentative and hiſ- good 
torical part of it, but forbore printing it, (as he himſelf tells us, ally 
that he might not give his antagoniſt any diſturbance in the pr — 
4 ff in A 
Holy 


A Sermon upon the Death of Edmund Calamy, D. D. with ſome 
Account ot his Lite and Charapter, by Danici Mayo, M. A. 
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fait of that political conteſt, in which he was ſo happily engaged, 
and ſo much to the ſatis faction of the true lovers of his coun- 
try. (4) 

1. Calamy's reputation being much increaſed by his manage- 
ment of this important controverſy, he received frequent invita- 
tions to ſpend ſome time in Scotland ; in conſequence of which 
he viſited that country, in the year 1709, where he was received 
with the higheſt marks of reſpect; and the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon him by the Univerſities of Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glaſgow. 

From the time of his publiſhing the Abridgment of Mr. 
% Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and Times,“ our Author had re- 
ceived, from various quarters, ſuch notices and helps towards com- 
pleting his deſign, that he had collected materials enough for a 
ſecond edition; which he accordingly publiſhed in the year 1713 ; 
and which, amongſt other alterations and additions, contains a 
continuation of the hiſtory through the reign of King William, 
and of Queen Anne, down to the paſſing of the Occational Bill, 
in 1712; and in the cloſe of the work, there was inſerted the 
«« Reformed Liturgy,” which was drawn up and preſented to the 
Biſhops in the year 1661 ; and which was now publiſhed, (as the 
author obſerves in his preface,) “that the world might judge 
* how fairly the ejected Miniſters have been repreſented as irre- 
** concileable enemies to all Liturgies,” 

In 1718, Dr. Calamy wrote a Vindication of his grandfa- 
ther, Ce) and ſeveral other worthy perſons, againſt the reflections 
thrown upon them by Mr. Archdeacon Eachard ; / which he 
publiſhed under the title of A Letter to Mr. Archdeacon 
1 Eachard, upon Occaſion of his Hiſtory of England; wherein the 
* true Principles of the Revolution are detended ; the Whigs and 
© Diſſenters vindicated ; ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction cleared 

| from 


4) Abridgment of Baxter's Life, 


the 2 of Welton and Elking · 
Vol. I. P. 715. Edit. 1713. | 


ton, in Lincolnſhire, where he 


b ey NET 
. 0 bo w > 


(e) Sce the Lile of this eminent 
Divine, in the Fifth Volume of thas 
Work, P. 127. 


(f) Lauxences EAcARD 
was born at Boſſam, near Beccles, 
in Suffolk, about the year 1071. 
He was the ſon of a Clergyman, 
who, by the death of an eldet bro- 
ther, came to the polleſhon of a 
good eſtate in that county, After 
a proper education at ſchoo!, he 
was ſent to Chriſt'-College in Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degrees 
in Arts; aud then emering into 
Holy Ordets, he was preſented to 


3 


ſpent above twenty years of his 
life ; during which ume he dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf by his writings. 
For in the year 1706, he publiſhed 
in one ns — foho, * An Hifſ- 
* tory of England, from the firſt 
Entrance of Julius Cæſar to the 
« End of the Reign of King 
+« James I.“ and in the year 1718, 
he republiſhed it, with the addition 
of two more volumes, continuin 
the Hiſtory down the Revolution, 

Dr. Calamy was not the only 
perſon that attacked this pertor- 
mance ; for it was, allo leverely 
atinuadyertes on by Mr, John Old- 


mixon, 


—  - 


— — — — 
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«« from Aſperſi 


ons; and a Number of Hiftorical Miſtakes recti. 


«« fied.” 8vo. This Letter was ſoon anſwered ; but in a wa 
that did not ſeem to make a reply neceſſary, and ſo the matter 


ended. 


mixon, “ in his Critical Hiſto 

** of England,” and in his“ Hil- 
« tory of England during the 
„ Reigns of the Royal Houſe of 
* the Stuarts The former of 
theſc opponents, however, has done 
our Hiſtorian the juſtice to acknow- 
ledge, that a great deal might be 
ſaid in commendation of his work, 
as to its general merit. He like- 
wile pointed out ſeveral excellencies 
in it, which he particularly ad- 
mired. The nature and merit of 
this hiſtory are like wiſe deſcribed in 
a litile poem inſerted in the firſt 
volume of Dodſley's Collection; 
which draws no unapt contraſt be- 
tweenthe writings of our Author and 
thoſe of Biſhop Burnet. 

Beſides this great work, Mr. Ea- 
chard wrote alſo ** A General 
« Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, from the 
„Nativity of our blefled Saviour, 
© to the firſt Eſtabliſhment of 
«© Chriſtianity by Human Laws, 
* under the Emperor Conſtantine 
* the Great ;* which has paſſed 
through ſeveral editions in A Kent 
ſizes, and was recommended by 
Dr. Prideaux as the belt of its kind 
in the Engliſh tongue. He like- 
wiſe publiſhed the following ſmaller 
pieces. 1. ** A Hiitory of the 
© Revolution, and the Eftabliſh- 
© ment of England, in 1681,” &c. 
London, 1725. 8vo0. 2. An 
„ Engliſh Tranſlation of Plautus 
and Terence.“ 3. * The Gazct- 


In 


* teer, or Newſman's Interpreter.” 
4. Maxims extracted from Arch 
* biſhop Tillotlon's Works.“ 

In the mean time, Mr. Eachard 
was collated to a Prebend of the 
Church of Lincoln; and in the 
year 1712, was inſtalled Archd-2- 
con of Stowe. About the year 
5 — he was 1 by wo 

corge the Firſt to the Livings o 
Rendleſham, Sudborn, and Alford, 
in Suffolk; at which places he 
lived about eight years in a con- 
tinued ill ſtate of health; and be- 
ing adviſed to go to Scarborough, 
for the benefit of the waters, he 
got as far as Lincoln, but was un- 
able to proceed any farther ; and 

oing out there to take the air, he 

ied in his chariot, on the 16th of 
Auguſt, 1730, and was interred in 
the Chancel of St. Mary Magda- 
len's Church, m that city, but 
without any monument or memo» 
rial of him. He was twice mar- 
ried, but had no children by eicher 
of his wives. He was a great lover 
of muſick, and performed very 
well upon the harpſichord. He 
was likewiſe a Member of the 
Antiquarian Society, in London, 

Mr. Archdeacon Eachard tells us, 
in his Hiſtory of England, that he 
was a near relation of Dr. John 
Eachard: So near a one, he ob- 
ſerves, that he could not give a ult 
* charatter of that excellent 1 
* without being ſuſpetied of part 

ent / 


* Joux OLpm:xow was deſcended from an ancient family in Somerſetſhire, 
The circumſtances of his birth and education ate unkrown, It is well known, 


however, that he was a virulent party ſcribler for hire; and his lab: urs in this 
way procured him a {mall place at Liverpool, which he e:joyed till his death. 
But the top of 11s character was a : erverter of hiſtory, in that ſcandalous one 
the Stuarts, in tolio, and his Critical Hittory of England, in two volumes, octavo. 
Berng employed by Bilbop Kenn. t, in publiſhing the Hiltorians in his collection, 
he lalited Daniel's Chionicle in num erle's places, He f: equently aiſplaye | bu 
malevolence in abuſing Mr, Adin, and Mr. Pope; the latter of whom, in e- 
Jeniment of his abute, has condemned tum to immo tahty, w the Durc:ad. be» 
udes the Hiltor:es here mentioned, he publiſhed fone Poem, Memoirs, aud 
other things not worthy to be remember; d. He died at Live po l, m an ad anced 
age, in the year 1745 — Noorthouck's Hiltorical and Claſſical Ditticnary Nous 
vn We Dunciad, E. II Ver. 283. New and Gen, Biog. Dict. 
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In 1728, our Author completed his great deſign of preſervin 
the Hitory of ſuch Minitte's, Län, Matters, and Felton 
of Colleges, &c. as were ejected and ſilenced after the Reſtora- 
tion. is was a work of prodigious induſtry and labour; and 
it is alone ſufficient to tranſmit his memory with honour to. poſte- 
rity, as it has —_— the learned world with a noble collection 

C 


of Memoirs, whi 
Vot. IX. 2. 


© ality and aſfection. Some ac- 
count of that learned and witty 
Divine will therefore follow here, 
without impropriety. 


Dr. Joux Eacuanpd was deſ- 
cended from a good family in Suf- 
folk, and was born about the yeor 
1633. He was ſent from ſchool 
to Catharine-Hall, in Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Maller 
of Arts, in 1660, In the year 1670, 
he publiſhed, without his name, his 
celebrated Work, entitled, “ The 
+ Grounds and Occaſions of the 
© Contempt of the Clergy and Re- 
„ ligion inquired into, in a Letter 
*to R. IL.“ This performance 
being immediately attacked by an 
anonymous writer, our Author,pub- 
liſhed, the year after, ** Some 
** Obſervations upon the Anſwer 
* to an Inquiry, &c. in a ſecond 
Letter to R. I..“ Several other 

ponents likewiſe appeared upon 
this occaſion ;' of whom he took 
notice, in ſome Letters printed at 
the end of his book, entitled, 
Mr. Hobbes's State of Nature 
% conſidered, in a Dialogue be- 
* tween Philautus and Timothy.“ 
This piece, which he dedicated to 
Archbiſhop Sheldon, was ſo well 
received, that, in the TY 
year, he publiſhed another, whic 
he dedicated to the ſame Archbi- 
ſhop, entitled, Some Opinions 
of Mr, Hobbes conſidered, in a 
* ſecond Dialogue between Phi- 
* lautus and Timothy.” In this, 
as well as in the former Dialogue, he 
has employed all the powers of his 
wit againſt Mr. Hobbes; and has 
lucceeded ſo happily, that, as Mr. 
Dryden obſerves, he has more 
battled the Philoſopher of Malmeſ- 
bury, than thoſe who aſſaulted him 
with bluut heavy arguments drawn 


otherwiſe, in - probability, would have been 


diſſipated 


from orthodox Divinity : * For,” 
ays that eminent writer, * Hobbes 
* foreſaw where thoſe ſtrokes would 
* fall, and leapt aſide before they 
could deſcend; but he could not 


. * avoid thoſe nimble paſſes, which 


* were made on him, by a wit 


more active than his own, and 
* which were within his body be- 
* fore he could provide for his de- 
© fence.” | 

Certain it 1s that our Divine had, 
beſides a vein of humour peculiar 
to himſelf, an uncommon ſkill in 
turning an adverſary into ridicule. 
He likewiſe poſſeſled an inexhauſti- 
ble fund of good-nature, and the 
moſt eaſy and laughing pleaſantry. 
His works (and particularly his 
Contempt of the Clergy, with his 
Defence of it,) ſeem to have been, 
for a long time, the favourite com- 
panion both of Divines and Lay- 
men. Swift ſpeaks of them with 
reſpect. It has been obſerved of 
* him,” ſays Mr, Granger, that he 
had no talent at all for ſerious 
 ſubjecs.' _ 

But this amiable man was as much 
diſtinguiſhed by the benevolence of 
his mind, as by his ſingular talents. 
Upon the deceaſe of Dr. Lightfoot, 
in the year 1675, he was choſen, in 
his room, Maſter of Catharine Hall; 
and in the following year he was 
created Doctor of Divinity by a 
Royal Mandate; upon which ad- 
vance ment, he executed the truſt 
repoſed in him, with the utmoſt 
fidelity ; to the general ſatislaction 
of the Fellows, and with the appro- 
bation of the whole Univerſity. 
He was extremely anxious to re- 
build the greateſt part. if not the 
whole, of Catharine-Hall, which 
had fallen into decay: But unbap- 
pily for the College, death pre- 
vented the accompliſhment of his 

ge neross 
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diſſipated and loſt. {g) He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


many other learned and uſeful writings ; amongſt which we in- 
clude a number of ſermons on ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions; and 
he was diligent in the diſcharge of a laborious and uſeful Miniſtry, 
till his death ; which happened in the year 1732. He died la- 
mented, not only by the Diſſenters, bat alſo by the moderate 
members of the Eſtabliſhed Church, both Clergy and Laity, with 
many of whom he lived in great intimacy. this funeral ſermon 
was preached by Mr. Daniel Mayo, who juſtly obſerves, that 
Dr. Calamy was a perſon of ſound judgment, extenſive and fincere 
piety ; of a candid and benevolent temper, and very moderate 


with regard to differences in point of religion. 


—— deſign. However, he lived 
ong enough to give it a beautiful 
front; which he effected by his 
aſſiduity in procuring liberal con- 
tributions from his learned friends, 
and his rich acquaintance, and by 
beſtowing his little all for that pur- 
poſe. He died in the year 1697, 
and was buried in the Chapel of 
Catharine-Hall ; where an elegant 
Latin inſcription records his bene- 
ficence, and the gratitude of the 


5 a Society over which he pre- 


Dr, Eachard's works were col- 
lected and printed, in one volume, 
8vo. in the vear 1705. A new and 
complete edition of them, with 
additions, and ſome account of the 
Life and Writings of the Author, 
was publiſhed, in the year 1774, in 
three vols. 12mo. London, Davies. 
——Biograpb. Britan. Account of 
the Life and Writings, &c. Gran- 
ger's Biograph. Hiſt, Vol. II. P. 193. 
4to. Edit. . 

e) The entire title of this great 
work is this: A Continuation of 


* the Account of the Miniſters, 
* Lefturers, Maſters, and Fellows, 
* of Colleges, and School-Maſters, 
„% who were ejected and ſilenced 
l after the Reſtoration in 1660, by, 
or before, the Act for Unifor- 
% mity, To which is added, The 
© Church and Diſſenters compared 
© as to Perſecution, in ſome Re- 
© marks on Dr, Walker's Attempt 
© to recover the Names and Suf- 
„ ferinags of the Clergy that were 
« ſequeſtered, &c. between 1640 
„% and 1660, And alſo ſome free 
© Remarks on the 28th Chapter of 
% Dr, Bennet's Eſſay on the * 
© nine Articles of Religion.” In 
two volumes. London. Rt G 

The firſt part of this Work has 
lately been republiſhed in an 1mprov- 
ed form, with the addition of many 
further particulars, and new anec- 
dotes, under the title of The Non- 
© conformiſt's Memorial ;'* By Sa- 
muel Palmer. In two volumes, 8vo. 
London. 1773. 
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The Life of JOHN HUTCHINSON. 


ings have made ſome noiſe in the learned world, was born 
at the village of Spennythorn, in Yorkſhire, in the year 
1674. His father was poſſeſſed of a ſmall eſtate of forty 
pounds a year, and —_— to qualify his ſon for the employ- 
ment of a Steward to ſome Gentleman or Nobleman, he gave 
him ſuch ſchool learning as the place afforded ; intending to = 
him, at a proper age, under the care of ſome other maſters. But 
in the mean time a favourable opportunity offered for his further 
improvement at home, by the aſſiſtance of a gentleman who came 
to board with his father ; and who being made acquainted with 
his intentions concerning his ſon, agreed to inſtru him in every 
branch of learning proper for the employment for which he was 
deſigned, on — 2 the father would entertain him in his 
houle, during his ſtay in thoſe parts; which he promiſed not to 
leave, till he had completed his ſon's education, 'Theſe conditions 
were readily accepted, and the learned ſtranger faithfully diſcharged 
his engagements ; for he not only inſtructed his pupil in ſuch parts 
of the mathematicks as were more immediately connected with 
his deſtined employment, but in every uſeful branch of that noble 
ſcience z fndbing him, at the ſame time, with a competent 
knowledge of the celebrated writings of antiquity. (a | 
Thus accompliſhed, our Author, at the age of nineteen, be- 
came Steward to a gentleman in Yorkſhire ; and when he left 
that place, he went to the Earl of Scarborough, who would gladly 
have fixed him in his ſervice : But his ambition to ſerve the Duke 
of Somerſet would not allow him to continue there ; and accord- 
ingly he removed, ſoon after, into his Grace's ſervice ; where he 
ditinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a manner as to obtain the chief 
Stewardſhip, and the particular favour of that Nobleman. 
I 2 About 


E HUTCHINSON, an Author, whoſe peculiar writ- 


() The Life of Mr. Hutchinſon. cation, is not known; for he in- 
Py Robert Spearman, Eſq; Flloyd's duſtriouſly concealed every circum- 
Bibliotheca Biographica. ſtance relating to himſelf; aud fo 

Who this perſon was to whom our effectually, that no diſcovery could 
Author was indebted for his edu - be made. 
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About the year 1700, Mr. Hutchinſon was called to London to 
manage a law-ſuit of great importance between his maſter and the 
old Lord Wharton ; and it ſeems to have been during his atten- 
dance in town, on this occaſion, that he contracted an acquain- 
tance with Dr. Woodward, who was the Duke's Phyſician. From 
this time, his buſineſs carrying him into ſeveral parts of England 
and Wales, he began to make many uſeful obſervations in his 
journies ; ſome of which he publiſhed in a ſmall pamphlet, en- 
titled, <* Obſervations made by J. H. moſtly in the year 1706.“ 
In theſe travels he likewiſe employed himſelf in collecting foſſils, 
which he put into the hands of Dr. Woodward, who encouraged 
him in this purſuit, and kept up a correſpondence with him, for 
ſome years. The Natural Hiſtory of the Earth,” which that 
Phyſician had publiſhed before this connexion was formed, ſeems 
to have prejudiced our Author in his favour ; and he committed 
his collection of foſſils to his care, in order that they might be 
properly digeſted by one who had already given an — ſpeci- 
men of his abilities in that way. They were deſigned as materials 
for a work to prove the truth of the Moſaick account of the firſt 
formation of the earth at the creation, and the re-formation of 
it after the deluge, to ocular demonſtration z which work 
Dr. Woodward engaged to draw up, and publiſh, with further 
obſervations of his own. But the Doctor neglecting to perform 
his promiſe, notwithſtanding our Author's frequent and earneſt 
ſolicitations, Mr. Hutchinſon began to ſuſpect that he did not 
really intend to fulfil his engagements ; and ſeveral circumſtances 
concurring to confirm theſe ſuſpicions, he reſolved to wait no 
longer, but to truſt to his own pen for the performance of what 
he had in vain expected from another. Having taken this reſo- 
lution, he immediately prepared for the undertaking ; and that 
he might be more at leiſure to proſecute his ſtudies, he begged 
leave of the Duke of Somerſet to quit his ſervice, This requeſt 
at firſt piqued the pride of that Nobleman ; but when he under- 
ſtood, that Mr. Hutchinſon did not intend to ſerve any other maſ- 
ter, and was made acquainted with the motives of his requeſt, he 
not only complied with it, but made him his Riding Purveyor ; 
his Grace being at that time Maſter of the Horſe to King George 
the Firſt, As this place is a kind of fine cure, with a fixed 
ſalary of two hundred pounds a year, and a good houſe in the lit- 
tle Meuſe belonging to it, the appointment was extremely agree- 
able to Mr. Hutchinſon ; who, from this time, gave himſelf up 
to a ſtadious and ſedentary life. 

The firſt fruits of his retirement were preſented to the publick 
in the year 1724, when the firſt part of“ Moſes's Principia“ 
made its appearance ; in which he not only ridiculed Dr. Wood- 
ward's * Natural Hiſtory of the Earth,” and his account of the 
ſettlement of the ſeveral ſtrata, ſhells, and nodules, (which, be 
tells him, every collier could contradict and diſprove by oculzr 

demonſtration ;j 
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gemonſtration;) but he alſo daringly adventured to oppoſe and 
explode the principle of gravitation eſtabliſhed by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. 

l this publication, Mr. Hutchinſon had likewiſe thrown out 
{ome hints concerning what had paſſed between Dr. Woodward 
and himſelf ; inſinuating that the Doctor intended to deprive him 
of his collection of folk in an unfair way, and to keep them in 
his own poſſeſſion. Dr. Woodward, however, did not take any 


notice of his work ; thinking himſelf ſecure againſt the attacks 


of a writer of ſo, little note as Mr. Hutchinſon. At the ſame 
time he refuſed to draw up and publiſh the obſervations which he 
had engaged to finiſh ; and, as our Author had foreſeen, he like- 
wiſe refuſed to return the collection of foſſils. Hereupon Mr. 
Hutchinſon had recourſe to law; and a bill in Chancery was ac- 
cordingly drawn : But, in the mean time, Dr. Woodward made 
his will, by which he left the collection to the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, of which the Duke of Somerſet was Chancellor ; and this 
probably would have prevented Mr. Hutchinſon from carryi 
matters to extremities. However, Dr. Wood ward's death, which 
happened in the year 1728, put an end to all proceedings of that 
kind ; and our Author {as he himſelf complains in one of his 
books,) was bereft of thoſe obſervations, and thoſe collections, 
which were thus Joſt for want of being reduced into order, and 
applied ; and the papers, which ſtill remained in his hands re- 
lating to thoſe ſubjects, were rendered uſeleſs. (cy 
In the year 1727, Mr, Hutchinſon publiſhed the ſecond part of 
*« Moſes's Principia ;** which contains the ſum and ſubſtance, or 
the principles of the Scripture philoſophy ; (d and from this 
T ume 


_ (5) Moſes's Principia,” where- 
in gravitation is exploded, is ap- 
parently oppoſed to Newton's 
Principia,“ wherein that doc- 
trine is eſtabliſhed. 

% Spearman's Account of. the 
Life of Mr. Hutchinſon. 

% As Sir Iſaac Newton made a 
vacuum and, gravity the principles 
ol his philoſophy, our Author on 
tic contrary allerts, that a plenum 
and the air are the principles of the 
Scripture philoſophy. The air he 
!yppoſcs to exiſt in threg conditions, 
luc, hght, and ſpirit, Ihe light 
and ſpirit are the finer aud groller 
Parts of the air in motion: From 
tae earth to the ſun, the ait is figer 
and finer, till it becomes pure 
light acar the coakines of the ſun, 
and fire in the orb of the ſun, or 
lolar focus. From the earth towards 
te circumſerence of this ſyſtem, 


in which he includes the fixed ſlars, 
the air becomes groſſer and grofſer 
until it become totpid and ſtagnate, 
in which condition it is at the ut» 
molt verge of this ſyſtem; from 
whence. the idea or expreſſion. of, 
* outer darkneſs and blackneſs of, 
% darkneſs,” uſed in the New Teſ- 
tament, ſeems to be taken. The 
ſun, which he places in the centre, 

is the active vivifying agent, which 
by melting the ſpirit or groſſer parts 
of the air into atoms, os finer parts, 

or æther, aud iſſuing them out in 

light, fets the machine forward, 

and keeps it a going: For the light 

is preſſed out by the influx of the 

ſpirit, and the ſpirit is preſſed in 
by the efflux of light; and fo the, 
whole matter of the Heavens or aic 

is perpetually changing conditions, 
and circulaung, — Spearman's Ac- 

couut, &c, 


. 
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time he continued . publiſhing a volume every „or every 
other year, til! his — which was probably paſtened hy too 


intenſe an application to his ſtudies. 

He had been accuſtomed to make an excurſion into the count 
every ſummer, for the benefit of his health; but the year in which 
he died, he denied himſelf this gratification, and continued to 
proſecute bis ſtudies with great attention, during the ſultry months 
of June and July, in order to prepare The Second Part of the 
«« Data of Chriſtianity” for the preſs ; and he had even neglected 
his conſtant exerciſe of riding in Hyde-Park. This negligence 
was fatal ; for when he returned to his uſual airing, the irregular 
fallies of his horſe (which was high-kept and unruly,) gave him 
ſuch ſudden and violent jerks as occaſioned an overflowing of the 
gall ; which was the immediate cauſe of his death. (e After 

guiſhing about a fortnight, he died, on the 28th of Auguſt, 
1737, in the fixty-third year of his age. 

hat Mr. Hutchinſon was a perſon of a very ſingular turn of 
mind, 1s ſufficiently evident from Vis works ; which were publiſhed, 
in the year 1748, in twelve volumes, octavo, by the Rev. Mr. 
Julius Bate, a great favourite of the Author, and a ſtrenuous 
advocate for his doctrines. / He ſeems to have wanted neither 
parts nor learning; but it may well be queſtioned, whether he did 
not want judgment to apply them properly. His talents, how- 
ever, were not confined to the ſubjects of which he chiefly treated 
in his writings. He was curious and inquiſitive in other matters; 
eſpecially in the mechanicks, for which he had a particular ge- 
nius. (g) But whatever may have been his ſagacity or penetra- 
tion, his temper ſeems to have been unfit for the purpoſe of in- 
veſtigating truth. For a furious vindidtive ſpirit is very conſpicu- 
ous in moſt of his productions; where it breaks out in much ill 
| | language, 


fe) In the beginning of his ill- 
neſs, his Sr adviſed him to 
ſend for Dr. Mead; but that Phy ſi- 
. cian being gone into the country, 
his ſon-in-law (Sir Edward Wilmot) 
attended bim immediately, and 
preſcribed bleeding; which, how - 
ever, Mr. Hutchinſon obſtinately 
reſolved to defer till he ſhould ſee 
Dr. Mead. —— within a 
day or two, he received a viſit from 
the Doftor, who blamed him for 
not being bled, but at the ſame 
time told him he would ſoon ſend 
him to Moſes; (meaning to his 
Rudies; two of his books being en- 
titled “ Moſes's Principia ;”?) to 
-which Mr. Hutchinſon, taking it 
in another ſenſe, anſwered, * I be- 
„ lieve, Doctor, you will;“ and 


from this, and ſome other circum- 
ſtances, he took ſuch a diſguſt to 
Dr. Mead, that he forbad his fur- 
ther attendance, and called in ano- 
ther Phyſician. — Spearman's Ac- 
count, &c. 

(/) Mr. Bate was preſented by 
Mr. Hutchinſon to the Living 
Sutton, in Suſſex; the right of pre- 
ſentation having been beſtowed on 
our Author by bis Grace the Duke 
of Somerſet. 

(g) He completed, in the year 
1712, a machine of the watch kind, 
for diſcovering the longitude at ſea, 
which was referred to Sir Ifaas 
Newton, and other perſons qualified 
to conſider and examine pretenſions 
of that ſort; who fo far approved 
of it, that Mr, Hutchinſon obtained 

teſtimo 
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language, and betrays a ſtrong propenſity to perſecution. And 
tot 11. is probably owing, that he not only —— but 
that his works have not been generally regarded. Vet he is not 
without his followers ; and thoſe too among the Learned. (b) 


teſtimonials, under their hands, of the ſame kind, and to have deſtroyed 
the excellence and uſefulneſs of bis all his papers concerning them.— 
machine. But when application Two of theſe watches were found 
was to be made to Parliament, he after his deceaſe ; the one put to- 
was deſerted by thoſe who had gether, the other not; but no papers 
promiſed to 2 his pretenſions; or notes relative to them were to be 
and being exaſperated by this diſap- found.—Spearman's Account, &c. 
pointment, he ſeems to have laid (6 Biograph. Britan. 

aſide this, and ſeveral other things of 


f 
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q The Life of Dr. JOHN FREIND. 

3 

i , 

” OHN FREIND was born in the year 1675, at Croton, in 

0 Northamptonſhire. His father, a man of great learning, 

Yo piety, and integrity, was Rector of this pariſh ; and bein 

ll extremely careful in the education of his children, he placed 

ge, his two ſons, Ta and Robert, at Weſtminſter-ſchool, under the 
tuition of the celebrated Dr. Buſby ; where they both diſtinguiſhed 

m_ themſelves, as well by the quickneſs of their parts, as the ſteadineſa 


y 4 of their 7 — From thence, ſohn was elected into Chriſt- 
Church College, in Oxford, in the year 1690, where he had the 
advantage of being under the eye of the famous Dr. Aldrich, who 
made it the buſineſs of his life to promote uſeful and polite litera- 
ture, A warm ſpirit of emulation prevailing at that time in this 
learned Society, our young Student began to apply himſelf with 
the utmoſt diligence to thoſe ſtudies, in which he naturally delighted; 
and he ſoon became intimately acquainted with the works of the 
moſt celebrated Poets, Orators, and Hiſtorians, among the an- 
cients ; by which means he acquired an early facility in writing 
elegant Latin, in verſe as well as proſe, and a perfect knowledge 
of the Greek language; of which he gave ſome publick ſpeci- 
mens, which were generally and juſtly admired. 

Thus Mr. Freind poſſeſſed, in this early part of life, thoſe two 
almirable qualities, which, when united, never fail of producing 


3 great 
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— men in every profeſſion, Genius and application; and a per. 
n of ſuch endowments could not but receive all imaginable en- 
couragement in that ſeminary of learning, over which Dr. Ald. 
rich preſided. Accordingly, under his auſpices, our Student un- 
dertook, in conjunction with another young gentleman of great 
parts and riſing reputation, to publiſh an edition of two Greek 
Orations ; one of Eſchines, and the other of Demoſthenes; with 
a Latin tranſlation, and an explication of the more difficult paſ. 
ſages, by way of index ; which edition was well received, and 
has been fince frequently reprinted. (a About the ſame time, 
(being then in the twenty-firſt year of his age,) he was prevailed 
upon to reviſe that edition of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, which had 
been prepared in France for the uſe of the Dauphin, and was then | 
reprinted at Oxford. {þ) To theſe proofs of his diligence and 


learning we may add a ſpecimen of his genius, in a Latin ode on 

the death of his Royal Highneſs, addreſſed to Dr. Edward Har. 

nes, an excellent Phyſician, and one who was alſo diilinguiſhed 

by his poetical writings in the ſame language, { 

Mr. Freind, however, was not diverted by theſe purſuits from t 

the deſign which he had formed of applying himſelf to ſeverer J 

ſtudies; for he now began to cultivate, with ſtrict aſſiduity, thoſe ti 

ſciences which are abſolutely neceſſary to a perfect knowledge of te 

the art of Phyfick. His firlt care was to digeſt thordughly the true d. 

and rational principles of Natural Philoſophy, Chymiſtry, and el 

Anatomy ; to which he added a ſufficient acquaintance with the s 

Mathematicks ; and he then proceeded to peruſe with great at- ih 

tention the beſt phyſical-authors, ancient — modern, compatirg at 

what they ſaid, and endeavouring to gain a true judgment of their pa 

excellencies and defects, from the dictates of ſound reaſon and the Jus 

Juſt light of experiments. The happy ſucceſs of this method of ch 

ſtudy toon appeared, from a letter which he wrote to Dr. (after- the 

wards Sir Hans) Sloane, in the year 1699; and which was pub. ad, 

liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. This letter contains the or 

hiſtory of a very remarkable Hydrocephalus, or watry Head, ane the 

is more preciſe, and at the ſame time more perſpicuons, than a. the 

moſt any thing of the ſame kind extant in other authors: For in put 

this firſt exerciſe of his pen on the proper baſineſs of that profe!- * 

ion which · he deſigned to follow, our Author ſhewed the ſame Cele 

exa&nels, ) 
] a) Biograph. Britan. (8) It is entitled, “ Ovidii Me. 
he title of the book runs thus: ** tamorphoſeon Libri XV. cum 
| * Zſchinis in Cteſfiphontem, et “ Interpretatione Danielis Criſpi 
„ Demoſthenis de Corona Ora- © in Uſum Delphini, a Jou 


| & tiones : Interpretationem Lati- ** Freind recenfiti.”* Oxonii, 19% 
4 nam, et Vocum difficiliorum Ex- 8yg; 
«© plicationem adjecerunt, P. Foulkes 
« et J. Freind, Adis Chriſti Alum- 
4% ni. Oxonii, 1696, 8 vo.“ 
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exactneſs, regard to method, and modeſty in expreſſing his own 
ſentiments, which were ſo conſpicuous in his ſucceeding trea- 
tiſes. C/ 

In the year 1701, Mr. Freind wrote another letter, in Latin, 
to the ſame correſpondent, concerning ſome extraordinary caſes 
of perſons afflicted with convulſions in Oxfordſhire, which, at that 
time, made a great noiſe, and might = probably have been 
magnified into ſomething ſupernatural, if our Author had not 
taken great pains to ſet them in a true light. (4} 

Theſe ſpecimens of his abilities had introduced him to the 
acquaintance and eſteem of the medical world ; and he now 
began to meditate a work worthy of his genius and learning. He 
oblerved, that ſome eminent Phyſicians in Italy, and Pitcairne 
and Keill, here at home, had introduced a new and more certain 
method of inquiring after phyſical truths, than had been known to 
molt of the writers in the preceding age ; and therefore he re- 
ſolved to apply this way of reaſoning, in order to ſet a certain 
ſubject, of great importance, and vf concern, (about which 
the learned had been always divided, ) in ſuch a light as might 
put an end to diſputes, and open the eyes of . — to a na- 
tural unperplexed theory, from which, of conſequence, an ef- 
fectual and ſatisfactory practice might be deduced. And this he 
did, in a treatiſe, which he gave to the publick, in the year 1703, 
entitled, Emmenologia: in qua Fluxus muliebris menſtrui 
„ Phænomena, periodi, vitia, cum medendi methodo, ad ra- 
«« tiones mechanicas exigugtur, 8vO.; a Work, which, though 
at firſt it met with confrbrable oppoſition, from prejudiced and 

artial writers, was acknowledged by all candid and competent 
judges to be truly excellent. Such readers, indeed, were equally 
charmed with this valuable performance, whether they conſidered 
the beauty of the ſtyle, the elegant diſpoſition of its parts, that 
admirable conciſeneſs which detracted nothing from its perſpicuity, 
or that happy union of learning and penetration which enabled 
the author ſo effectually to. reconcile the judicious obſervations of 
the Ancients with thoſe diſcoveries in anatomy which are indiſ- 
putably owing to the Moderns. In ſhort, the doctrine he main- 
tained was ſoon received with that general acquieſcence which it 
deſerved. (e) 


Vol, IX. 2. K In 


(e) Biograph. Britan. 

4) Theſe letters are rot inſerted 
in the Collection of Dr. Freind's 
Works ; but they may be found in 
the Philoſophical T ranſaQtions ; the 
tormer being No 256, for Sept. 1699 ; 
the latter No. 270, for April, 1701. 

(e) Dr. Wigan, however, the 
Editor of our Author's-works, has 
candidly acknowledged that a few of 


the ableſt of Dt. Freind's opponents 
have urged ſome difficulties againſt 
his dottrine, which deſerve to be 
ſolved; and that the Doctor might 
be miſtaken in ſome points of lefs 
importance, and might have ad- 
vanced ſome things in this treatiſe 
not altogether couliflenc with what 
he wrote afterwards in bis riper 
years ; and he aflures us, that the 

i Doctot 
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In the following year, 1704, our Author was choſen Profeffor 
of Chymiſtry in the Univerſity of Oxford, where he read a courſe 


of lectures, with great applauſe. 


The next year he attended the 


famous Earl of Peterborough, (/) in his Spaniſh expedition, as 
Phyfician to the army; in which employment he continued almoſt 
two years. In his return home through Italy, he made a tour to 


or defigned, in the ſecond edi- 
| Yor "blithed at London, to have 
— ſome things, to havt added 
others, and to have anſwered ſome 
objektions, but was prevented by 
buſineſs from executing that deſign. 
But Dr. Wigan thinks that nove of 
the objeftions are of ſuch weight, 
but that the ſubſtance of his doc- 
trine fill lands firm, 


(f) CHarLEes MORDAUNT), 
Earl of Peterborough, was fon of 
John Lord Mordaunt, of Rygate, in 
the county of voy: ws was born 
about the year 1638 ; and in 1675, 
he ſucceeded his father in his ho- 
nours and eſtate, In his youth he 
ſerved under the Adwirals 133 
ton and Narborough, in the Medi- 
tertanean, during the war with the 
States of Alger | and in the year 
1680, he embarked ſor Africa with 
the Earl of Plymouth, and diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelt at Tangier, when 
xt was beſieged by the Moors. 

In the reign of King James the 
Second, he was one of thoſe Lords 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their zeal againſt the repeal of the 
Teſt Act; and diſliking the mea- 
Lures and deſigns of the Court, he 
obtained leave from his Majeſty to 
go over to Holland, in order to 
accept the command of a Dutch 
{quadron in the Weſt Indies. Upon 
his arrival in Holand, he | pwn 
the Prince of Orange to undertake 
an expedition into England, to free 
the nation from Popery and flayery ; 
but his ſchemes appearing ſomewhat 
romantick, his Royal Highneſs was 
not very ready to adopt them ; aud 
therefore he only gave his Lordihip 
a general promiſc, that he ſhould 
have an eye on the affairs of Eng- 
land, and endeavour to put thoſe of 
Holland 1n ſo good a poſture, as to 
be ready to att when it ſhould be 


O 


lonel. In 1 


Rome, 


neceflary, However, though the 
Prince was not willing to engage too 
far in Lord Mordaunt's deſigns at 
this time, yet, as Biſhop Burnet in- 
forms us, his Lordſhip was after- 
wards among thoſe whom his Royal 
Highneſs chiefly truſted, and by 
whoſe advice he governcd all his 
motions, 

In 1668, he accompanied the 
Prince in his expeditiou into Eng- 
land, and on his acceſſion to the 
Throne, was ſworn of the Privy 
Council, and made a Lord of the 
Bed-Chamber to his Majeſty ; and, 
that he might attend the coronation 
as an Earl, he was created Earl of 
Monmouth, on the gth of April, 
1689, having, the day before, been 
appointed Firſt Lord Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury. He was likewiſe 
promoted to the command of the 
Royal Regiment of Horſe, which 
the city of London had raiſed for 
the publick ſervice, and of which 
his Majeſty was plealed to be Co- 
; 690, he was diſmiſſed 
from his poſt in the Treaſury ; and 
in 1697, upon the death of his 
uncle, Henry Eart of Peterborough, 
he ſucceeded to that title. 

In the year 1705, his Lordſhip 
was ſworn of the Privy Council to 
her Majeſty Queen Anne; and the 
ſame year he was declared General 
and — in Chief of the 
forces ſent to in, to put * 
Charles the Third in poſfeſſion o 
that Crown, and joint Admiral of 
the fleet with Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. 
In this expedition he gave ſuch aſto- 
niſhing proofs of his valour, _— 
aud good condutt in military affairs, 
that notwithſtanding all the care his 
hiſtorian took to relate what paſled 
with the utmoſt veracity and exatt- 
neſs, the account of his exploits has 
more the air of romance than hiſ- 
tory, But before the end of the 

wat 
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Romie, not only for the ſake of ſeeing the antiquities of that fa- 
mous city, but that he might have an opportunity of converſin 
with Baglivi and Lanciſi, two very eminent Phyſicians, wh 
excellent writings had go their fame throughout Europe. 


Upon his arrival in 


ngland, 


he found the character of his il- 


luſtrious patron very rudely treated; and, from a ſpirit of jaſtice 
and gratitude, he drew his pen in the defence of that brave man; 
K 2 whoſe 


war he was recalled; and the Queen 
would not admit him into her pre- 
ſence, till ſhe had required of him 
an account of ſome particulars of 
his conduct in military matters, 
in his negotiations, and in the 
diſpoſal of the money remitted to 
him. He made ſuch general anſwers 
as gave little ſatisfaction, and 
ſeemed to reſerve the matter to a 
Parliamentary examination ; which 
was entered upon by both Houſes. 


All the Tones,” ſays Biſhop Bur- 


net, * magnified his cooduRt ; The 
; Whigs, on the other hand, made 
* ſevere remarks upon it. The 
complaints that King Charles 
* brought againſt him were read; 
* upon which he brought ſuch a 
* number of papers, and ſa many 
* witneſſes to the bar, to juſtify his 
conduct, that after ten or twelve 
* days ſpent wholly in reading 
© papers, and in hearing witneſſes, 
both Houles grew _— weary 
* of the matter; ſo, without coming 
* to any concluſion, or to any vote, 
they let all that related to him 
* fall. However, this ſubject was 
afterwards reſumed, and his Lord- 
{hip's conduct in Spain was juſlified 
by the Houſe of Lords, who, on 
the 12th of January, 1710-11, Re- 
ſolved, * That the Earl of Peter- 
* borough, during the time he bad 
* the honour of commanding the 
* army in Spain, did perform many 
* great and eminent ſervices; and 
if the opinion he gave in the 
* Council of War at Valencia had 
© been followed, it might very pro- 
* bably have prevented the misfor- 
tunes that have happencd ſince in 
Spain.“ In conſequence of this 
reſolution, it was propoſed, and 
unanimouſly agreed to, * That the 


* Earl of Peterborough ſhould have 


the thanks of the Houſe for his 
eminent and remarkable ſervices ;* 
and accordingly the Lord Keeper 
retarned him the thanks of the 
Houſe, in the moſt folemn man- 
ner. 

In the years 1710 and 1711, the 
Earl was employed in embaſſies to 
Vienna, Turin; and ſeveral of the 
Courts in Italy; and, on his return 
to England, was made Colonel of 
of the Royal Regiment of Horſe 
Guards; being alſo General of the 
marines, and Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county of Northampton, He was 
likewiſe inſtalled, at Windſor, a 
Knightol the Garter, in the year 17 5. 
Soon after this he was ſent Embaſla- 
dor Extraordinary to the King of 
Sicily; and before the expiration of 
the year was made Governor of 
Minorca. 

In the two ſucceeding reigns, his 
Lordſhip was not in favour at Court. 
He was, however, continued in the 
nominal poſt of General of the 
marines, till his death, which hap» 
pened in the year 1733. He died 
on his paſſage to Lilbon for the 
recovery of his health, aged ſeventy- 
ſeven. 

His Lordſhip's firſt wife was 
Carey, daughter 'of Sir Alexander 
Frazier, of an ancient family in 
Scotland, who died in the -=_ 
1709 ; having brought him two ſons, 
Joha and Henry, and a daughter, 
who was afterwards married to the 
Duke of Gordon. In the laſt year 
of his life, his Lordſhip married 
Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, a cele- 
brated finger at the playhouſe ; by 
whom he had no iſlue. 

The Earl of Peterborough was a 
perſon of very ſhining talents and 
accompliſhments, To the moſt un- 
dauntcd courage and reſolution he 


added 
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whoſe actions he is truly ſaid to have vindicated, with the ſame 
ſpirit and fire with which they were performed. This publication 
was entitled, An Account of the Earl of Peterborough's Con- 
«« dud in Spain, chiefly fince the raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, 
«© 1706; to which is added, The Campaign of Valencia. With 
Original Papers.” Lond. 1707, 8vo. The reception which 
this book met with, at its firſt appearance, was ſuch as might 
have been expected at a time when prejudices and prepoſſeſſions 
ſo much prevailed : For, as the Earl's ſurpriſing ſucceſſes were 
repreſented as the effects of ſpirit and a happy temerity, (as the 
faſhionable term to expreſs his Lordſhip's actions then was,) ſo the 
detail given by his Hiſtorian was conſidered, in ſpite of all the 
evidence he produced, as abſolutely incredible, even by thoſe who 
confeſſed that nothing could be written with more ſprightly elo- 
quence, or a more plauſible appearance of truth. The Author, 
however, profeſſed to give a juſt and impartial narrative of his 
Lordſhip's actions; and his hiſtory, though ſhort, may be eſteemed 
as correct and perfect a piece as any thing that ever appeared of 
the kind. (g) 

The ſame year, he was created Doctor of Phyſick, by diploma; 
and in 1709, he publiſhed his Chymical Lectures, which he had 
read at Oxford, five years before. Theſe Lectures are dedicated 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, and are nine in number, beſides three tables. 
They are entitled, Prælectiones Chymicz : in quibus omnes 
«« fere Operationes Chymicz ad vera —_— et ipſius Nature 
Leges rediguntur; Anno 1704, Oxonii in Muſzo Aſhmoleano 
« habitz.” 8vo. This publication gave great ſatisfaction to all 
judicious readers; for though the lectures are very conciſe, yet 
they are, at the ſame time, extremely plain and 3 
The grounds upon which he proceeded in his Theory of Chymiſtry 
were the principles and method of —— introduced by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, whoſe concluſions in philoſophy are as demonſtra- 
tive, as his diſcoveries are ſurprifing : The way of deducing the 

operations 


added all the arts and addreſs of a 
General; and the activity which he 
diſplayed upon all occaſions was un- 
exampled and almoſt incredible. 
© He was, ſays Mr. Walpole, of 
an advantageous figure, and enter- 
priſing ſpirit; as gallant as Amadis 
and as brave, but a little mote 
expeditious in his journeys; for 
he is ſaid to have ſeen more Kings 
and more poſtihons than any man 
in Europe.— His enmity to the 
Duke of Marlborough (continucs 
Mr. Wa!pole.) and his friendſhip 
with Pope, will preſerve his name, 
when his genius, too romantic to 
have laid a.luiid foundation for 
« fame, and his puliucs too dilig- 
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© tereſted for his age and country, 
* ſhall be equally forgotten,” Being 
likewiſe (as the ſame writer ob- 
ſerves) * a man of careleſs wit and 
* negligent grace,* his Lordſhip oc- 
caſionally amuſed himſelf with his 
pen- Some of his verſes have been 
preſerved in miſcellaneous collec- 
tions; and ſome of his familiar 
letters, full of ſpirit and vivacity, 
are inſerted amongſt thoſe of his 
friends, Pope and Swift.-Biograph. 
Britan. New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
Parliamentary Debates. Walpole's 
Catal. of Royal and Noble Authors, 
Vol. II. 8vo. 
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operations in Chymiſtry, from the true mechanical principles, he 
a{cribes to Dr. John Keill, as its firſt diſcoverer; and his deſign 
was, from theſe principles, to diſcourſe upon ſuch things as tend 
moſt to the illuſtration of the nature of Chymiſtry, and to explain, 
as clearly as he could, its principal operations. This method he 
thought by far the moſt proper to be uſed, becauſe it is the moſt 
natural and fimple ; and allo, becauſe he found by experience, 
that the common confuſed courſes were of ſo little advantage, as 
not to leave any tolerable idea of Chymiſtry upon the minds of 
thoſe who attend them. Thus, by the ſubverſion of ancient er- 
rours; and by opening a new road to truth, our Profeſſor took 
great pains for the information of mankind in a ſubject of im- 
portance z and therefore it is no wonder that a performance fo 
much wanted, and of ſuch general uſe, ſhould meet with general 
eſteem. 

In 1712, Dr. Freind was admitted a Member of the Royal So- 
ciety; and the ſame year he attended the Duke of Ormond into 
Flanders, as his Phyſician. After his return from thence, he re- 
ſided moſtly at London, and gave himſelf up entirely to the duties 
of his profeſſion; and being ſupported by true knowledge, ſtrict 
integrity, and happy ſucceſs, he triumphed over all obſtacles, and 
roſe to the very ſummit of medical practice. In 1716, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Phyſicians; and the ſame 
year he publiſhed the firſt and third books of Hippocrates on Epi- 
demick Diſeaſes, in Greek and Latin; to which he added a 
Commentary upon Fevers, divided into nine ſhort diſſertations. 9 
This was & more important work than any which he had yet writ- 
ten; and few books have met with a better reception than this 
did, from all competent judges. Some new points of practice, 
however, recommended by our ingenious Author, and ſupported 
with great force of reaſoning, were immediately attacked by Dr. 
Woodward, Profeſſor of Phyſick in Greſham College, in his book, 
entitled, “ The State of Phyſick and Diſeaſes ;”* which laid the 
foundation of a aiſpute that continued for ſome time, and was 
carried on at firſt in a humorous manner, but ended, at laſt, with 
treatiſes of a grayer aſpect. Several eminent perſons were en- 
gaged in the courſe of this controverſy ; but our Author himſelf 
led the way, in a very ludicrous anſwer to his antagoniſt; in 
which the vivacity of his wit appeared to be not at ail inferiour 
i his learning and judgment. This anſwer was entitled, A 

Letter 


% The title of this learned and © Coll. Med. Londinenſis.“ Lon - 


curious work runs thus: Hippo- din, 1717, 4to 


* cratis. de Morbis Popularivus Theſe Commentaries were trags 
1 Liber primus ct tertius GCraco- fled b Ir. | homas Dale Hino 
Latinus. His accommodavit Engliſh, after the death of their 


© novem de Febribus Commern- Author, —Biotiaph. Britan, 


* tarios, Johannes Freind, M. D. 
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te jn his confinement, not over ſolicitous, he thought he could 
«© not better employ his vacant hours, than in cultivating his for- 
«« mer ſtudies, and adding a few obſervations to what he had al- 
« ready written concerning acute diſeaſes ;* and with this view 
he wrote a ſecond epiſtle to Dr. Mead, concerning ſome particular 
kinds of the ſmall-pox ; in which the ſtrength of thought, the 
freedom of ſtyle, and the accuracy of the ſeveral caſes ſet down, 
moſt evidently demonſtrate, that he never had a greater command 
of his parts, or exerciſed his judgment more happily, than at this 
time, It was during this confinement, likewiſe, that he formed, 
and partly executed, the plan of his laſt and moſt elaborate perfor- 
mance ; his celebrated Hiſtory of Phyſick, from the Time of 
«« Galen to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century; a work of 
ſingular merit, which the following circumſtance induced him to 
undertake, —Dr. Daniel le Clerc, brother to the celebrated Mr. 
John le Clerc, had written a Hiſtory of Phyſick, which was uni- 
verlally, and moſt juſtly admired and applauded. This Hiſtory 
reached no lower than to the time of Galen ; but upon publiſhing 
a new edition in 1723, there was a little piece added to it, en- 
titled, * Un Plan pour ſervir a la Continuation, &c.; That is, 
A Plan for a Continuation of that Hiſtory, from the End of 
© the ſecond Age, to the Middle of the Sixteenth ;*” which fall. 
ing into the hands of our Phyſician, ſeemed to him not only 
very imperfect and ſuperficial, but in many particulars inac- 
curate and erroneous, He had always a great opinion of the 
learning and judgment which Mr. le Clerc had ſhewn in his 
Hiſtory of Phyſick, and he expreſsly acknowledges that thoſe 
memoirs were put together, not only with indefatigable induſtry, 
but with exquiſite ſcill; but finding himſelf much diſappointed in 
the peruſal of the Plan annexed to the ſecond edition, and being, 
at the ſame time, thoroughly convinced of the uſefulneſs of a 
proper continuation of ſo good a book, he determined to employ 
the leiſure he had in the 'Tower, in carrying on the hiſtory ; and 
accordingly he began, where Le Clerc left off: So that the per- 
formances of theſe two writers make between them a very complete 
Hiſtory of Phyſick from the earlieſt accounts to the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century. (4) he 


% The manner iv which Dr. tinuation .of the hiſtory, as if it 
Freind had ſpoken of Mr. Daniel were the Continuation itfclf; where. 
Le Clerc's Plan for the Continua- as the Author only meant it as a 
tion of th: Hillory, gave offence io rough draught, which might be of 
that writer's brother, the learned uſe to ſuch as ſhould undertake it. 
and candid Mr. John Le Clerc; Theſe animadverſions were replied 
who accordingly inſerted a memoir to, in a pamphlet publiſhed ia Lou- 
in the ** Bibliotheque Aucienne don; but the point in diſpute was 
& Moderne,“ in anſwer to his rather of perſonal than of publick 
marks; in which he obſerves, that concern; and it evidently did not 
Dr. Freind had not a juſt idea of affect the general merit of Dr, 
the piece he condemns; for that he Freind's work, 
along treats the Plan for a con- 
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The firſt volume of Dr. Freind's work, (which is written in 
Engliſh,) was publiſhed in 1725, in 8vo. and the ſecond in the 
year following: But though his Hiſtory is compriſed within this 
{mall compais, it muſt have coſt him incredible labour; nor could 
it have been drawn up in fo eaſy, ſo elegant, and ſo natural a 
manner, but by a perion of his great ſagacity and extenſive learn- 
ing. He divides it into Three Parts; of which the Firſt contains 
the Greek Phyſicians after Galen, the Second relates to the Ara- 
bian Phyſicians, and the Third takes in the Moderns. In reſpect 
both to uſe and elegance, it may be juſtly ſtyled a great and 
maſterly performance, worthy the reputation of its Author, and 
capable of rendering ſingular ſervice to young Phyſicians ; no- 
thing comparable to it, either in point of judgment or accuracy, 
having been before publiſhed in any language. We need not 
wonder, therefore, that it was ſoon tranſlated into French, and 
received abroad with as great, if not greater, applauſe than it 
met with here at home. The Latin tranſlation publiſhed with 
the reſt of his medical works has contributed to make it ſtill more 
generally known, and is ſo much the more valuable as it con- 
tains ſome additional corrections and explanations taken from his 
own notes upon the Englith original. CI, 

Scon after Dr. Freind had obtained his liberty, he was made 
Phyſician to the Prince of Wales ; and upon the acceſſion of that 
Prince to the 'Throne, he became Phyſician to the Queen, who 
honoured him, in a peculiar manner, with her confidence and 
eſteem ; and this naturally increaſed his practice, which was al. 
ready very extenſive, But how equal ſoever his talents might be 
to the buſineſs in which he was engaged, it ſoon appeared, tha! 
his conſtitution could by no means — ſo great a fatigue, Hi 
health having been for ſome time on the decline, a fever at lengti 
enſued, which preſently affected his head; and the power df 
medicine being tar inferiour to the violence of the diſeaſe, he e- 
pired on the 26th of July, 1728, in the fifty-ſecond year of hi 
age. Their Majeſties expreſled the utmoſt concern at his death 
and, as a mark of their Royal eſteem, they ſettled a penſion 0: 
his widow. He was buried in the church of Hitcham, in Buck 
inghamſhire, near which place he had a feat ; but there is a mon- 
ment erected in Weſtminſter, with a ſuitable inſcription to 
memory ;—a mark gi filial piety in his only ſon, who was edu 
cated at Weltminſter-ſchoo!, and became afterwards a Student d 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford. Dr. Wigan collected his Latin work 
and publiſhed them in folio, in the year 1733, with an excellen 
hiſtorical preface; having added to them his Hiſtory of Phytic, 
tranſlated into the ſame language ; and to this complete ed1iot 
there is prefixed a moſt elegant dedication to our Author's Ro- 
Patronets, Queen Caroline, written by his brother, Dr. Robe 
Freind, the Maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool. 7 
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The writings of this great man, which have been ſo uſeful to 
kis profeſſion, ſo honourable to his country, and fo beneficial to 
mankind, have juſtly eſtabliſhed the reputation of his ſuperiour 
learning and abilities, and will render his fame immortal. Ve 

high praiſes were beſtowed upon him in his life-time, by the beſt 


judges of his merit ; and, ſome years after his deceaſe, the very 


learned and ingenfous Dr. Edward Wilmot, in delivering the 
Harveian Oration, expreſſed his opinion of him in terms of the 

teſt commendation and reſpect, repreſenting him as a deep 
Fhiloſopher, a learned Phyſiciati, an elegant Writer, and an 
ornament to Society ; as being very honeſt and very humane, ever 
deſirous of doing good, and communicating knowledge, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, Theſe praiſes, it is true, were beſtowed u 
Dr. Freind by his countrymen and contemporaries; but that they 
were not the mere language of partiality and perſonal friendſhip, 
niight be clearly ſhewn by the teſtimonies of foreign writers, were 
it neceſſary to alledge them: For his writirigs were admired, and 
the notions he advanced were applauded by the greateſt men in 
the profeſſion throughout Europe ; ſuch as Hoffman: in Germany ; 
Helvetius, and Hecquet, in France ; and Boerhaave, in Holland ; 
which abundantly demonſtrates his abilities in his profeſſion, and 
confirms, in the moiſt unexceptionable manner, the judgment of 
his panegyriſts here at home, 
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at Ilcheſter, in the county of Somerſet, being the eldeſt 
daughter of Mr. Walter Singer, a Diſſenting gentleman 

of a good family, and a perſon of a moſt excellent 
character. Her father was not a native of this place, but hav- 
ing been impriſoned there for his Non-conformity in the reign of 
Charles the Second, he became acquainted, during his confine- 
ment, with Mrs. Elizabeth Portnell, a lady of the ſame perſua- 
lion, and of exemplary piety, who eſteemed it a part of her Chriſ- 
tian duty to viſit thoſe that ſuffered for the ſake of a good con- 
ſcience ; and the acquaintance which thus commenced between 
theſe worthy perſons proceeding to an union that death alone could 
VEL AC L diſſolve, 


Ei. RO WE was born in the year 1674, 
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diſſolve, Mr. Singer reſided at Ilcheſter, till he had the misfors 


tune to loſe his amiable conſort. Soon after this melancholy event, 
he removed into the neighbourhood of Frome, in the ſame county, 
where he became ſo well known and diſtinguiſhed not only for his 

ood ſenſe, and primitive ſimplicity of manners, but for the per. 
Fa ſanctity of his life, and the ſingular benevolence of his tem- 
per, that (as his daughter obſerves, in one of her familiar letters, 
* the people loaded him with bleſſings and prayers whenever he 
% went abroad; and he was likewiſe held in high eſteem by 
perſons of ſuperiour rank. Lord Weymouth, who was reckoned 
a very good judge of men, not only honoured him with his epiſ- 
tolary once, but with his viſits ; and he was allo fre- 
quently favoured with the company of the pious and venerable 
Biſhop Kenn, who, after his deprivation, lived with his Lordſhip 
at Long-Leat. Ca) 

The regard thus ſhewn to the father prepared the way for in- 
troducing the daughter to the notice of that noble family ; a cir- 
cumſtance which not only contributed to her improvement in the 
elegant accompliſhments of her ſex, but promoted, at the ſame 
time, her learning and her piety. 

Ic was at a very early age that Mr. Singer felt the firſt impreſ- 
ſions of religion; for, as he ſaid himſelf, he was religiouſly in- 
clined, when he was about ten years old, and never from that time 
neglected prayer ; and his daughter ſeems to have inherited the 
ſame bleſſed diſpoſition : For as ſoon as her opening reaſon en- 
abled her to perceive her obligations to the great Author of her 
being, ſhe appears to have felt their force, —** My infant hands,” 
ſays the, in one of her pious addreſſes to Gop, “ were early lifted 
«© up to thee, and I ſoon learned to know and acknowledge the 
« God of my fathers.” — A perſon of Mr. Singer's temper and 
character could not behold in his child this early dawn of piety 
and virtue, without a peculiar ſatis faction, and a moſt exquiſite 
delight; and he took care that a prudent and pious education 
thould, under the heavenly influence, conſpire with the felicity of 
her natural diſpoſition, to complete her enjoyment of thoſe noble 
and elevated contemplations to which her mind was ſo happily 
turned, and to heighten her reliſh for the pleaſures of devotion. 

In the mean time, her fine talents became no leſs conſpicuous 
than her piety. Of her two ſiſters, one died in childhood; the 
other ſurvived to ber twentieth year; a lovely companion in the 

ath of virtue and glory. She had the ſame extreme paſſion for 
Looks as her eldeſt ſiſter ; and ſo great was their thirſt after know- 
ledge, and fo ſweet the pleaſure they found in gratifying it, that 
boch the young ladies frequently prolonged their ſtudies beyond 
midnight. The younger ſiſter had a peculiar taſte for writings 
on the Art of Medicine, into which ſhe obtained a conſiderable 


infhght ; but Miſs Singer's inclinations led her another way. 2 
3 0\E 


(a) The Lifc of Mrs. Rowe prefixed to her Miſcellaneous Works, 
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ſore of poetry had taken an early poſſeſſion of her mind; inſo- 
much that ſhe began to write verſes at twelve years of age, which 
was almoſt as ſoon as ſhe could write at all. The ſame turn of 

nius naturally produced in her a fondneſs for the ſiſter- arts of 
Muſick and Painting, She took very great delight in the former 
of theſe ; eſpecially that of the gow and ſolemn kind; ſuch as 
beſt ſuited the grandeur of her ſentiments, and the ſublimity of 
her devotion. And as to Painting, ſhe was more than a mere 
admirer ; for the took up the pencil when ſhe had hardly ſtrength 
and ſteadineſs of hand ſufficient to guide it, and in her infancy 
(one may almoſt ſay) would ſqueeze out the juices of herbs to 
ſerve her inſtead of colours, Her father perceiving her fondneſs 
for this art, was at the expence of a maſter to inſtru her in it; 
and it never ceaſed to be her amuſement, at times, till her death. 
But Poetry was her favourite employment in her youth, and her 
moſt diſtinguiſhing excellence. It was this that introduced her to 
the acquaintance of the noble family at Long-Leat : For a ſmall 
copy of verſes which ſhe had written, falling into their hands, they 
were ſo highly delighted with them as to expreſs a defire to ſee 


. her; and from this viſit there commenced a friendſhip that ſub- 
n- fied ever after. She was not twenty years old, when ſhe thus 
ne became the favourite of perſons ſo much ſuperiour to her in the 
he outward diſtinctions of life; to the praiſe of whoſe judgment and 
n- taſte it is recorded, that they knew how to prize, and took a plea- 
ner ſure in cheriſhing, ſuch blooming merit. It was at the requeſt of 
LW Bilhop Kenn, (who, as we have already obſerved, was entertained 


ted in that family,) that ſhe wrote her Paraphraſe of the Thirty-eighth 
Chapter of the Book of Job, which increaſed her reputation ; 
and and the Honourable Mr. Thynne, ſon of the Lord Viſcount Wey- 


ety mouth, willingly undertook the taſk of inſtructing her in the 
iſite French and Italian languages; and he had the pleature to fee his 
tion fair pupil improve ſo fait under his leſſons, that in a few months 
ty of ſe was able to read Taſſo's Jeruſalem with great eaſe, CG 

oble In 1696, when our Poeteſs was in the twenty-ſecond year of 
pily her age, a collection of her verſes was publiſhed, at the deſire of 
Mn. two of her friends, under the title of Poems on ſeveral Occa- 
uous ** hons, by Philomela :” (c) But this collection, we may ſuppoſe, 
the cid not contain all that ſhe had by her, ſince the ingenious writer, 
n the who prefixed the preface, gives the reader to hope that the Author 
n for might in a little while be prevailed upon to oblige the world with 
now- a lecond part, no way inferiour to the former. Though many 

that 


t theſe poems are of the religious kind, and all of them con- 
-yond ſtent with the ſtricteſt regard to the rules of virtue, yer ſome 


ungs in them gave her no little uncafineſs in her more advanced 


rable cars. For her mind was then endued with fo tender a mrral 

The L 2 ſenſe, 
love | ; 

te Liſe of Mis. Rowe,— or was complimented with it by her 

ks, POraph. Britan. friends, is uncertain ; but it is the 


| Whether the young lady aſ- name by which ſhe was known to 
"9 luis pocucal name hberlelf, the world, from this time, 
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ſenſe, that what ſhe could not abſolutely approve, appeared un- 

onable ; and, not ſatisfied with having done nothing that 
injured the ſacred cauſe of virtue, ſhe was diſpleaſed with herſelf 
for having written any thing that did not directly promote it. 80 
delicate a regard to the intereſts of morality may well excite our 
veneration ; and the character of this excellent woman muſt ne- 
ceſſarily riſe in our eſteem, when we conſider that ſhe felt ſo 


much remorſe for what no ingenuous reader will impute as a re- 


proach to her memory. 


Miſs Singer had not been ſong 


before her ſhining merit, with 


verſation, had procured her many admirers, 
is ſaid, the celebrated Matthew Prior would have 


introduced into the 


e charms of her perſon and con- 


ite world, 


others, it 
en glad to 


ſhare the pleaſures and cares of life with her; and if we may 
judge from his Anſwerto her ** Paſtoral on Love and Friendſhip,” 
and particularly from the concluding lines, this is not ſaid with- 


out reaſon, C4 
nexion was reſerved for another. 


But the ineſtimable happineſs of ſuch a con- 


That perſon was Mr, Thomas 


Rowe, Ce. a gentleman of diſtinguiſhed learning and abilities, 
| and 


a) See Prior's Poems, 

The“ Verſes to a Lady,” which 
follow this Anſwer, were likewiſe 
addreſſed to our Poctels. 


(e) Mr. Thomas Rows was of 
a genteel deſcent both on the ta- 
ther's and the mother's fide,* and 
was born 1n London, in the year 
1687, being the eldeſt ſou of the 
Rev. Mr. Benoni Rowe, an eminent 
Diſſenting Miniſter, His genius 
and inclination to litecature were 
conſpicuous, even in his childhood; 
for at that early period he took more 
delight in his books than in thoſe 
diverſions which children are uſually 
fo fond of He commenced his 
acquaintance with the claſſicks at 
Epſom, in Surry, while his father 
reſided there; and by his ſwift ad- 
vances in this part of learning, he 
quickly became the delight of his 
maſter, a man very able in his pro- 
feſſion, who, in ſpite of the natural 
ruggedneſs and ſeverity of his tem- 
per, treated this ſcholar with a very 


His father was the fon of William Rowe, Eſq; a gentleman o 


articular indulgence» When his 
Father removed to London, he placed 
him under the care of Dr. Walker, 
the learned Maſter of the Charter. 
Houſe ſchool. His exerciſes here 
never failed of being diltinguilhed, 
even among thoſe that had the ap- 


probation of the Maſter ; who, 
when he had finiſhed his pupil in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrev 


tongues, would fain have perſuaded 
his father to ſend him to one of our 
Engliſh Univerſities: But this not 
being agreeable to Mr. Rowe's pria- 
ciples, he entered him firſt at 2 

rivate academy in London, and, 
— time before his death, deter- 
mined to ſend him to Leyden, 
Here he ſtudied Jewiſh Antiquitics 
under Witſius, Civil Law under 
Vitriarius, the Belles Lettres under 
Perizonius, and Experimental Phi. 
loſophy under Senguerdius ; a 
baving eſtabliſhed a reputation for 
capacity, application, and an oblig- 
ing deportment, he returned from 


that celebrated mart of learning 
with 


f a conſiderabie 


eſtate, and Alice, (a lady of diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, beauty, and virtue. daughter 
Thomas Scot, Eſq; Member of Parliament for Ayleſbury, in the county of Bucks; 


By the maternal ſide he was deſcended 
Lambertoun, in Devonih.c, 


from the aucicut ſamily of the Rowen # 
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and of an excellent moral character; who being 


85 


at Bath in the 


year 1709, had the good fortune to be introduced to Miſs Singer, 
who lived in a retirement not far from that city. He was already 
charmed with the idea he had conceived of her, from report, 
and from her writings ; but when he had ſeen and converſed with 
her, he felt another kind of impreſſion from the preſence of fo 
much beauty, wit, and virtue; and his eſteem was converted 


with a vaſt acceſſion of treaſure, in 
books he had purchaſed, and know- 
ledge he had amaſſed ; and no loſs 
in his morals, which he had pre- 
ſerved as uncorrupt as he could have 
done under the moſt vigilant eye 
and the ſtriteſt hand, though leſt 
without any other reſtraints than 
thoſe of his own virtue and pru- 


dence. 

The love of Liberty had been al- 
ways one of Mr. Rowe's moſt dar- 
ling paſſions ; and he was not a little 
confirmed in his attachment to its 
cauſe, by his familiar acquaintance 
with the noble authors of ancient 
Greece and Rome, whole very ſpi- 
rit was transfuſed into him; and by 
reſiding ſo long in a country, where 
he had examples continually before 
him of the ineſtimable value of 
Freedom, as the parent of induſtry, 
the nurſe of arts and ſciences, and 
the univerſal ſource of ſocial hap- 
piucſs. Tyranny of all forts he moſt 
lincerely detcſted ; but moſt of all 
Eccleſiaſtical, in every ſhape ; deem» 
1ng the flavery of the mind not only 
the moſt abject aud ignominious, but, 
in its conlequences, more pernicious 
than any other, Thele liberal aud 
virtuous ſentiments influenced his 
conduct upon every occaſion ; and 
they animate all his publications. 

Mr. Rowe was a perlett maller 
of the Greek, Latin, and French 
languages; and, which is ſeldom 
known to happen. he had at once a 
prodigious {trength of memory, and 
an incxhauſtible ſund of wit, the 
effect of a lively imagination. This, 
with an ealy fluency of words, a 
frankneſs and benevolence of tem- 
pers a readineſs to cammynicate 

is learning, and a Jife and ſpirit 
which nature muſt beſtow, fince it 
can be but poorly imitated, made 
his compauy univerſally coveicd 


into 


and prized by thoſe that knew him. 
He had likewiſe a penctration and 
quickneſs of thought hardly to be 
imagined; and he negleed none 
of the politer kinds of learning. 
His deſires after knowledge increafed 
with his acquiſitions, inſtead of 
abating. All his morning bourg, 
and a great part of the —— 
were devoted to ſtudy, till the time 
ol his being ſeized with the diſlem- 
per of which he died. He waza 
good judge of poetry ; and had he 
cultivated his talents with a view to 
that art, he would, in all probabi- 
lity, have become an eminent Poet : 
For the Verſes he has left, though 
they were only the clegaut amuſe- 
ment-of fome hours of relaxation 
from ſcverer ſtudies, are not defti- 
tute of true poctick fire. But his 
(cry mn inclination engaged 
im in other purſuits. Hiſtory was 
his favourite ſtudy ; for which his 
valt memory, and an exquiſite judge» 
ment, for one of his years, pecu» 
liarly qualified him. 

He had formed a deſign to com- 
pile the Lives of all the illuſtrious 
Perſons in antiquity omitted by 
Plutarch; and for this purpoſe he 
had read the ancient hiſtorians with 
great care. This deſigu he partly 
executed, Eight lives, which he 
had prepared for the preſs, were 
publiſhed, after his deceaſe, by way 
of ſupplement to that admired Bio- 
grapher; with a preface by the 
Reverend and learacd Mr. Chaadler, 
written with great ſpirit andelegance, 
and in a manner worthv of the ex- 
cellent perſon for whoſe memory 
he expreſſes the higheſt eſteem. In 
this undertakings (though fo young 
an adventurer,) Mr. Rowe RArrikes 
gut his way like one well acquainted 
with the dark and intricate paths o 
autiquiiy. Ihe ſlyle is pertectly 

| call. 
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into love. His ſuit was not rejected; and in the following year 


he had the inexpreſſible pleaſure of calling her his wife. 

Mrs. Rowe's exalted merit and amiable qualities could not fail 
to inſpire the moſt generous and laſting paſſion ; and her huſband, 
who knew how to value that treaſure of wit, virtue, and piety, 
which Providence had beſtowed upon him in the moſt lovely of wo- 
men, made it his ſtudy to repay the felicity with which ſhe crowned 
his life, That felicity was indeed as complete as terreftrial hap- 
pineis is permitted to be : For the higheſt eſteem, and molt tender 
affection, appeared in all her conduct to Mr. Rowe; and by the 
moſt gentle and obliging manners, and the exerciſe of every 
ſocial and good-natured virtue, the confirmed the empire ſhe had 
gained over his heart. She complied with his inclinations in ſe- 
veral inſtances, from which ſhe was naturally averſe, and uſed her 
utmoſt diligence in ſoftening all the anxieties, and heightening all 
the ſatisfactions of his life; endeavouring, at the ſame time, by 
the ſweeteſt arts of perſuaſion, to lead him on towards that perfec- 
tion of virtue, to which ſhe herſelf aſpired with the trueſt Chriſ- 
tian zcal. | 

But this amiable ſcene of connubial friendſhip and affection was 
not ſuffered to be of any long continuance, Five years had hardly 
paſſed away, before the object of Mrs. Rowe's tender ſolicitude 
was taken from her, by a lingering diſeaſe, when he was but 
little more than twenty-eight years of age. The exquiſite 8 

Whic 


eaſy, yet conciſe and nervous; the 
facts intereſting in themſelves, or 
made ſo by the {kill uſed in relating 
them; and the reflections are juſt, 
and ſuch as might be expected from 
a lover of truth and mankind. || 

As Mr. Rowe had not naturally a 
Arong conſtitution, ſo intenſe an 
application io fludy, beyond what 
the delicacy of his frame would 
bear, might perhaps contribute to 
that ill ſtate of health which allaved 
the happincls of his married life 
during the greater part of it. In 
the latter end of the year 1714, his 
weaknels increaſed, and he appeared 
to labour under all the ſymproms of 
a conſumption, Tins fatal diftiem- 
per, alter it had confiacd him ſome 
months, cut off the faireſt hopes of 
his doiaggreat honour and fervice to 


his country, aad put an end to his life, 
on the 13th of May, 1715, when he 
was but juſt paſt the twentyv-eighth 
year of his age. He died at Hamp- 
ſtead, near London, (where he had 
reſided ſome time for the benefit of 
the air,) and was buried 1n the vault 
belonging to his family, in the Ce- 
metery in Bunhill Fields; where on 
his tomb are only marked his name, 
and the date of his birth and death: 
But an inſcription of greater pomp 
is rendered unneceſſary by the ho- 
nour Mrs. Rowe did his memory 
in the Elegy ſhe wrote on his death; 
which is defervedly ranked amongſt 
the mon celebrated of her poctical 
works, ——The Lite of Mrs. Rowe 
prefixed to her Works, Biograph. 


Britau. 


The famous Mr. Dacier having tranſlated Plutarch's Lives into French, with 
Remorks Hiitoricaland Critical, a learned Abbe added, in the year 1734, 2 ninth 
volume io the other eight, couliſting of the Life of Hannibal, and Mr. Rowe's lu 
trauſloted into French; in the pretace to which verſion he tranſcribes from the 
preface io the Engliſh edition, the character of the author, with viible approbe- 
tion, an | obſerves that the Lives were written with taſte, though, being a poita» 
modus work, the author had not put his laſt hand ton. 
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which ſhe felt for his loſs is deſcribed with a beautiful and unaf- 
feted eloquence, in the poem ſhe wrote on his death, and in ſeve- 
ral of her letters; and ſhe continued, to the laſt hour of her life, to 
expreſs the higheſt veneration for his memory. During his long 
illneſs, ſhe alleviated his ſevere affliction by performing, with in- 
conceivable tenderneſs and afliduity, all the offices of compaſſion 
ſuited to that melancholy ſeaſon. She ſcarcely ever ſtirred from 
him a momęnt. She partook his ſleepleſs nights, and never quit- 
ted his bed, unleſs to ſerve him, or to watch by him: And as ſhe 
could hardly be perſuaded to forſake even his breathleſs clay, fo 
ſhe conſecrated her future years to his memory, by reſolutions of 
perpetual widowhood, which ſhe inviolably maintained. 

It was only out of regard to her huſband, that Mrs. Rowe had 
been willing to bear London during the winter- ſeaſon; and as 
ſoon after his deceaſe as her affairs would permit, ſhe indulged 
her love of ſolitude, by retiring to Frome, in Somerſetſhire ; in 
the neighbourhood of which place, the greater part of her eſtate 
lay. When ſhe forſook the town, ſhe determined to return to it 
no more, but to conceal the remainder of her life 1a an abſolute 
retirement; yet, on ſome few occaſions, ſhe thought it her duty 
to depart from this reſolution, In compliance with the importu- 
nate requeſts of the Honourable Mrs. Ihynne, ſhe paſſed ſome 
months with her in London, after the death of her daughter, the 
Lady Brooke; and on the melancholy occaſion of the death of 
Mr. Thynne herſelf, ſhe could not reſiſt the entreaties of the 
W Counteſs of Hertford, who earneltly deſired her to reſide ſome 
ume with her at Marlborough, / to ſotten, by her converſation 
and friendſhip, the affliction ſhe felt for the loſs of fo excellent 
Wa mother: And once or twice more the power this illuſtrious 
Lady (g had over Mrs. Rowe, drew her, by an obliging kind 
Nef violence, to ſpend a few months with her at ſome of the Earl 
Wot Hertford's ſeats in the country. Yet even oa theſe occaſions 


1 ſhe 


) A ſeat of the Earl of Hert- by the celebrated Mr. Shenſtone, 
4, afterwards Duke of Somerſet, who has prefixed this character of 
ed The Mount, which ſtands at them to his Tranſcript ;—* Copics 
=: cod of Marlborough next to of letters from her Grace the 
WBatb.—Biograph. Britan. * Ducheſs Dowager of Somerſer, 
10001 his lady, as eminent for her * (formerly Counteſs of Hertford,) 
mes as her rank, was afterwards in which is diſcernable a perfect 
ochels of Somerſet. She was the * reftitude of heart, delicacy of 
dc: daughter of the Honourable * ſcatiment, and a truly claſſic eaſe 
eo Thynne, (only fon of Thomas and elegance of ſtyle. There are 
„ Viicount Weymouth,) and * many of them tinged with an air 
cr ot the late Ducheſs of North- of melancholy, through the loſs 
Pp criand, She died in 1734. * of her only fon, Lord' Beau- 
8 me of her letters are wſerted “ champ Select Letters between 
Mr Duncombe's Collection; aud the !ate Ducheſs of Somerſet, Lady 
wy more have lately been pre- Lux orough, William Shenſtone, 
ned io the pablick by another Elq; and others. Pub iſhed by Mr, 
eman, Theſe were tranſcribed Hull, in Two Vols. 8vo. 1778, 
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ſhe never quitted her retreat without very ſincere regret, and al- 


ways returned to it again as ſoon as ſhe could with decency diſen- ; 
gage herſelf from the importunity of her noble friends. K 
t was in this receſs that ſhe compoſed her moſt celebrated works, f 
The firſt that appeared, was entitled, ** Friendſhip in Death; in 8 
«« Twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living;“ which the pub. P 
liſhed in the year 1728; and which was ſoon followed by her 4 
„Letters Moral and Entertaining, in Proſe and Verſe,” in Three Fe 
Parts, printed at different times. The deſign of the“ Letters * 
« from the Dead?” is to impreſs upon the reader the notion of te 
the ſoul's immortality, and to make che mind ſo familiar with the _ 
thoughts of our future exiſtence, as to contraft a kind of ha- ſp 
bitual perſuaſion of it, by writings built on that foundation, and 7 
addreſſed to the affections and the imagination. Such a perſua- he 
ſion, ſhe well kner, was the firmeſt ſupport of that virtue and * 
piety which ſhe loved and practiſed herſelf, and which ſhe was on 
ddlicitous to recommend to the admiration and choice of others, * 
The ſame benevolent intentions directed her pen in the Letters tio 
Moral and Entertaining;“ where, by ſetting the charms of la 
wiſdom and goodneſs in the faireſt point of view, ſhe endeavours | 
to allure the reader to the practice of every thing that ennobles tha 
human nature, and benefits mankind ; and by a juſt and lively an! 
repreſentation of the remorſe and miſery that attend the falſe and vio 
unworthy ſatisfactions of vice, to warn the young and unthinking fon 
from being ſeduced by the enchanting name of pleaſure, to inevi- WH cha 
table ruin. Thus, whilſt too many celebrated wits were unhap- WR of 
pily employed in diſguiſing the native deformity of vice, and, not 
with a cruel aſſiduity, were ſtrewing flowers on the paths of per- the 
dition, this excellent Lady, actuated by a noble ambition, took Wi ſie 
care to render her time and talents ſubſervient to the intereſts ot in h 
morality and religion. | 8 
In the year 1736, the importunity of ſome of Mrs. Rowe's BWW wit! 
acquaintance, who had ſeen The Hiſtory of Joſeph”? in manu- Wi nera 
ſcript, prevailed upon her to ſuffer it to be made publick. Se Rey 
had written this piece at an early age, and when it was firſt printed, WWF ing 
had carried it no farther than to the marriage of the hero of te Pre; 
poem; but ſome of her friends, and particularly the Counteß e lad 
Hertiord, requeſting that the relation might include Joſeph's d- mor 
covery of himſelf to his brethren, ſhe added two other books © h. 
which were publiſhed but a few weeks before her death. £ « J 


Mrs. Rowe had wiſely made it the great buſineſs of her life 
to prepare tor its laſt hour ; and ſhe died, according to her with 
in her beloved reti. cment. The excellence of her natural con 
tation had preſerved her, through a long courſe of years, in 
ſtare of uncommon health and ſtrength; inſomuch that, exccprin; 
the ſmali-pox, ſhe hardly ever experienced any indiſpoſition ice 
enough to confine her to her bed, till within half a year of bt 


deceale, when ſhe was attacked by a dangerous illneſs; — 
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which, however, ſhe ſo happily recovered, that her friends were 
encouraged to hope for a longer. continuance of her valuable life 
than it pleaſed Divine Providence to allow, For on a day which 
ſhe had ſet apart for the performance of ſome extraordinary acts 
of devotion, ſhe was ſuddenly ſeized with a diſorder, which, in a 
few hours, proved mortal. She had appeared, during the whole 
day, to be in perfect health; and in the evening, about eight 
o'clock, ſhe converſed with a friend, with all her uſual vivacity 
and chearfulneſs; after which ſhe retired to her chamber. About 
ten, her ſervant hearing ſome noiſe in ber miſtreſs's apartment, 
ran inſtantly into it, and found her fallen off the chair on the floor, 
ſpeechleſs, and in the agonies of death. She had the immediate 
aſſiſtance of a Phyſician and Surgeon ; but all the means uſed for 
her recovery were ineffectual: She languiſhed till two in the morn- 
ing, and then with one groan expired. A book of meditations 
on religious ſubjects was found lying open by her, as alſo ſome 
looſe pape, on which ſhe had written ſome unconnected ejacula- 
tions, imploring the Divine favour and aſſiſtance. Such was the 
laſt uſe that Mrs. Rowe made of her intellectual powers 

Her diſeaſe was judged to be an apoplexy ; and it is obſervable, 
that in the ſuddennets of her death, ſhe found, as it were, an 
anſwer to her prayers. For being very apprehenſive that the 
violence of pain, or the languors of a fick-bed, might occaſion 
ſome depreſhon of ſpirits, and melancholy fears, unſuuable to the 
character and expectations of a Chriſtian, her manuſcript book 
of devotions contains frequent petitions to Heaven, that ſhe might 
not, in this manner, diſhonour her profeſſion; and to her friends 
ſhe often expreſſed herſelf deſirous of a ſudden removal to the 
ſkies, as it muſt neceſſarily prevent any ſuch indecent behaviour 
in her laſt moments. 

She was buried, according to her requeſt, under the ſame ſtone 
with her father, in the Meeting-houſe at Frome ; where her fu- 
neral ſermon was preached to a very crowded audience, by the 
Reverend Mr. Bowden : But in the orders which the left in writ- 
ing with her ſervant, ſhe had given a particular charge, that the 
Preacher ſhould not ſay one word of her in his diſcourſe. She 
had ukewile forbidden the erecting of any monument to her me- 
mory : — I would he in my father's grave,” ſays ſhe, and 
have no fone nor inicription over my vile duſt, which I gladly 
leave to oblivion and corruption, till it riſe to a glorious im- 
** mortality.” Her death was very much lamented by all who 
had the happineſs of her acquaintance ; but particularly by thoſe 
of the town wheie the had 10 long reſided. Above all, the news 
of it touched the poor and diſtreſſed with inexpreſſible aſfliction; 
and at her doors, and over her grave, they bewailed tie loſs ot 
tear benefactreis, and poured their bleſſings on her memory. In 
her cabinet were found letters to the Counteſs of Hzrttory, the 
Earl of Orrery, and jome others of her friends, wiuch were 
ordered to be delivered to the perſons to whom they were directed, 
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immediately after her deceaſe ; and by their permiſſion they have 
been communicated to the publick, by the Editor of her Miſcel- 
laneous Works, They contain the laſt aſſurances of a ſincere and 
ſtedfaſt friendſhip, joined with the devouteſt wiſhes that the vir- 
tuous connexions, which ſhe had formed here below, might be 
continued and completed in the everlaſting regions of perfect 
amity and bliſs ; and they were written in hopes that ſuch a ſolemn 
farewell would leave a ſerious impreſſion on the minds of her 
friends. 

As Mrs. Rowe paſſed her days in almoſt perpetual retirement, 
her life was not much diverſified with events, Paw an uniform 
courſe of devotion, benevolence, indifference to the intereſts and 
pleaſures 'of the preſent tranſitory ſtate, and earneſt aſpirations 
after the perfect and divine felicity of Heaven and immortality ; 
ſo that the hiſtory of one week would be, in a manner, the hiſtory 
of the whole. For this reaſon, the Author of the Account of her 
Life and Writings has enlarged the more upon her Character, 
zinch only repreſents what ſhe was every day; and from which, 
therefore, the reader may at the fame time form an exact idea of 
this amiable woman, and be made acquainted with the excellent 
manner in which ſhe employed the hours of her exiſtence. 

The ſubſtance of what he ſays, is this :—As to her perſon, Mrs, 
Rowe was not a regular beauty; but ſhe poſſeſſed a large ſhare of 
the charms of her ſex. She was of a moderate ſtature, her hair 
of a fine auburn colour, and her eyes of a darkiſh grey, inclining 
to blue, and full of fire, Her complexion was very fair, and a 
natural bluſh glowed in her cheeks. She ſpoke gracefully, and 
her voice was exceedingly ſweet and harmonious, and perfectly 
fuitcd to that gentle language which always flowed from her lips. 
But the ſoftneſs and benevolence of her aſpe& were beyond all 
deſcription : Her looks inſpired irreſiſtible love ; yet not without 
ſome mixture of that awe and veneration which diſtinguiſhed ſenſe 
and virtue, apparent in the countenance, are wont to create, Her 
acquaintance with the Great had taught her all the accompliſh- 
ments of good breeding; and, without formality or affectation, 
the practiſed, in a diſtant ſolitude, all the addreſs and politeneſs 
of a Court. But the vain parade of life had no charms for her. 
The labours of the toilette conſumed very little of her time: She 
deſpiſed the arts of dreſs and ornament ; yet without falling into 
the other extreme of indecent negligence, 

The love of retirement diſcovered itſelf very early in Mrs. Rowe, 
and never forſook her but with life itſelf. Yer ſhe did not fly to 
tolitude, that the might there waſte her days in floth, and in 2 
monaſtick kind of devotion, unprofitable to the world. 1 do 
© not,” ſays ſhe, in a letter to a friend, affect any recluſe no- 
tions of religion; my thoughts of that are juſt the reverſe, and 
all eaſy and ſociable.” Accordingly, amidſt the filence and 
quiet of retreat, ſhe employed no ſmall part of her time in various 
acts of charity, and in compoſing thoſe works, which, as the) 
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inſpire the nobleſt ſentiments of benevolence and piety, may be 
of extenſive benefit to mankind, She was likewiſe entirely free 
from thoſe unlovely diſpoſitions of mind which are too often the 
effect of a retired and aſcetick life; being as exemplary for every 
ſocial and good-natured virtue, as for the exact ſanctity of her 
manners. She had ſo great a command over her paſſions, that it 
was hardly poſſible for the moſt diſpleaſing incidents to diſturb the 
happy ſerenity of her temper ; and ſhe poſſeſſed, in a peculiar 
degree, that gentleneſs and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition which gives 
the ſex their moſt irreſiſtible charms. Next to lewd and profane 
writings, ſhe expreſſed the ſtrongeſt averſion to ſatire, as being 
uſually replete with perſonal malice and invective. No ſtrokes of 
this kind can be found in her works; and her converſation was 
not leſs innocent of every appearance of ill-nature, than her writ- 
ings. Scandal and detraction ſhe conſidered as the language of 
inhumanity ; which therefore no embelliſhments of wit, or polite- 
neſs of expreſſion, could reconcile to her ear. She always diſ- 
countenanced ſuch converſation, and ſometimes (when the free- 
dom might be decently uſed) ſhe had the courage openly to con- 
demn it. She was as unacquainted with envy, as if it had been 
impoſſible for ſo baſe a paſſion to enter into the human mind; 
— though her genius and accompliſhments had, even from her 
youth, procured her much compliment and praiſe, from the beſt 
judges, yet, amidſt theſe temptations to vanity and pride, ſhe re- 
tained all the humility of the moſt obſeure perſon. The praiſes 
with which her works were honoured, only led her to aſcribe the 
glory to the Qriginal of all perfection; her dependance on whoſe 
a. and her obligations to whoſe goodneſs, ſhe conſtantly ac- 
cnowledged, with the moſt grateful piety, It is but for Hea- 
ven,“ ſaid ſhe, to give a turn to one of my nerves, and I 
* ſhould be an ideot.“ 
She had few equals in her excellent talent for converſation. Rev 
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' ſentiments were juſt and noble, and ſhe cxpreſſed herſelf, upon ; 
p all occaſions, with propriety and elegance; io that it was impoi- | 


= #blc to be in her company without growing wiſer and better, qr 
je do leave it without regret, She aſſumed no indecent thare of the 
: diſcourſe, nor did ſhe ever dictate to others, or arrogate any re- 
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ſpect and deference to her own opinions; but in converſing with 
„ perſons of abilities far inferiour to her own, ſhe ſeemed to ſtudy 
to do make the ſuperiority of her genius eaſy to them, by the molt 
: BS obliging and unaffected condeſcenſion. Nor were her affability 
o and readineſs of acceſs to thoſe of the loweſt rank leſs remarkabte 
. and cxemplary. It was impoſſible for her to treat any one with 
i zulolence and contempt. 
4 She was perfectly untainted with the love of pleaſure and diſſi- 
vs BS Patien; the influence of which is ſo unfriend!y to moral improve- 
e, ment. She was ignorant of every polite and fuſhionable game. 
7 4 Play, ſhe believed, at beſt, was but an art of loſing time, and 


lorgetting to think : A ſhameful art, and every way unworthy of 
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a being endued with reaſon, and born for immortality! She 
had no taſte for novels and romances ; and though ſhe eſteemed 
the * capable of affording, under proper regulations, the 
moſt noble and rational delight, yet, conſidering the real ſtate of 
the Engliſh Theatre, ſhe thought it her duty to abſtain from enter- 
tainments, which, in her opinion, generally tended to promote 
impurity of manners, and to expoſe piety and virtue to ſcorn and 
ridicule, She mixed in no parties of pleaſure, and ſhe extremely 
deſpited the trivial and uninſtructive converſation of formal viſits, 
which ſhe avoided, as much as decency would allow; and indeed 
(except Drawing) ſhe had almoſt an equal contempt for every 
thing that bears the name of diverſion and amuſement. Her 
conſtant occupations left her little leiſure, and leſs reliſh, for any 
frivolous purſuits ; and ſhe was too wiſe to roam abroad, in queſt of 
that pure ſatisfaction and delight, which can only be found amidſt 
domeſtick ſcenes, and in the regular diſcharge of the neceſſary 
Cuties and offices of human life, 

Mrs. Rowe's ſuperiour underſtanding preſerved her from a fond- 
neſs for any kind of luxury; and ſhe had a contempt of riches 
that has been rarely equalled. As ſhe expreſſed herſelf much 
pleated with the moderate fortune allotted her by the Divine Pro- 
vidence, ſo ſhe never purſued any deligns to advance her circum- 
ſtances in life, Her indifference to fame was no leſs remarkable. 
As the ſeemed to ſhun the publick eye by concealing herſelf in an 
obſcure ſolitude, ſo the practiſed no arts to promote her reputa- 
tion, 

la the diſcharge of every relative duty, this accompliſhed Lady 
was truly exemplary, Filial piety was a remarkable part of her 
character; and with what affectionate ſolicitude ſhe conducted her- 
ſelf in the marriage ſtate, we have already ſeen. She was a kind 
and gentle miſtreſs; treating her ſervants with the greateſt huma- 
nity, and molt condeſcending goodneis. She was a warm, a ge- 
nerous, and a conſtant friend; always forward to do good offices 
to her acquaintance, and particularly ſtudious to inſpire them with 
the love of virtue, and to promote their molt important intereſt, 
by inciting them to the practice of every thing that would recom- 

nend them to higher degrees of the Divine favour. Her bene. 
volence was indeed inexpreflible ; and in the exerciſes of it, it 
found (as the herſelf obſerves) half the pleaſure of her life. Nor 
was this only the peculiar ſoftneſs of her ſex, or a natural felicity 
of temper, but the mot virtuous defire to diffuſe happineſs. Her 
.zeal to do good diſplayed itſelf upon all occaſions ; and her b ne» 
ficence was carried to the full extent of her abilities. She ſolemn 
conſecrated half of her yearly income to charitable uſes ; but ſhe 
did not confine her bounty within theſe limits: For in order t9 
large her power of doing good to her fellow creatures, ſhe Cares 
tally avoided all ſuperfluous expences, and when ſhe had provides 
for the bare neceilaries and conveniences of life, ſhe added the re. 
maiader of her rey2nue to the conſecrated fund. The firſt nat 
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fe accepted of a gratification from the bookſeller for any of her 
works, ſhe beſtowed the whole ſum on a family in diſtreſs ; and 
there is reaſon to believe that ſhe employed whatever ſhe received 
on ſuch an account, in the ſame generous manner. 

Beſides the ſums of money which the gave away, and the diſ- 
tribution of practical books on religious ſubjets, ſhe employed her 
own hands in providing clothes for the neceſſitous; and not con- 
tent with ſending her ſervant to examine what her poor neigh- 
bours ſtood in need of when they were ſick, ſhe frequently viſited 
them in perſon, amidſt the worſt ſcenes of wretche1nefs and dif. 
eaſe. In a word, ſhe ſeemed a fort of miniſtring angel to the 
indigent. Her goodneſs prevented their requeſts ; and the kindeſt 
expreſſions always accompanied the relief the beſtowed ; for ſhe 
treated them with the affability of a friend, and not with the 
ſuperiority of a benefactor. But there was one ſpecies of charity 
in which ſhe took a peculiar delight, and that was the education 
of their children, A number ot theſe were taught to read and 
work, at her expence ; and ſhe not only 2 them with 
bibles, and other neceſſary books, but occaſionally ſupplied them 
with clothing. She likewiſe condeſcended herſelf to inſtruct them 
in the plain and neceſſary principles and duties of religion. Her 
beneficence, however, was not confined to thoſe who, in ſtrict 
terms, might be called poor; for ſhe extended it occaſionally to 
the diſtreſles of perſons of narrow fortune, whoſe cares and anxi- 
eties ſhe frequently relieved by ſeaſonable preſents ; upon which 
occations ſhe knew how to heighten the favour, by the manner of 
conferring it; having a molt happy art of ſparing their bluſhes 
while ſhe ſoftened their adverſity. | 

Such an aſſemblage of virtues as this could only be the offspring 
of Piety; of that Divine 13 which diſcovered itſelf very 
early in the mind of Mrs. Rowe, and by which ſhe was guided 
into that uniform and exemplary courſe of obedience to the Di- 
vine Commandments, which ſhe maintained in every part of her 
lite. Accordingly her writings give a faithful picture of her foul. 
Her profound humility, and ſupreme affection to Gop ; her faith 
in uis promiſes, and dependance on his providence ; her zzal for 
nis glory, and reſpect to the holineſs of his laws, appear in the 
rongeſt light in her works; and particularly in her Devotions,” 
uch (agrecably to her requeſt) were reviſed and publiſhed, after 
ner death, by the excellent Dr. Watts. (g Thele good diſpo- 
iicidus ſhe uicd her utmoſt endeavours to cultivate aud improve. 
due Cevoted herſelf, at an early age, to the ſervice of Heaven, 
in a ſolemn covenant; which ſacred engagement ſhe frequently 
renewed, in her riper years. Sae practiſed ſecret prayer, with 
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conſtancy and regularity : But her devotions were rather frequent, 
than protracted to ſuch an undue length as might be apt to diſ- 


turb the attention, and to exhauſt the ſpirits. She expreſſed the 
higheſt veneration for the Lord's Day, which ſhe conſecrated to 
Its proper uſe ; and as ſhe was a conſtant attendant on the rr 
worſhip, ſo ſhe never neglected any opportunity of partaking of 
the holy communion, She likewiſe further ſanctified the day, by 
entertaining a ſet of poor people at her houſe, and by a regular 
diſtribution of alms. Her love and reverence of the Holy Serip. 
tures had been always very remarkable; and, for ſome time be- 
fore her death, ſhe ſcarcely read any thing but theſe ineſtimable 
books, and practical treatiſes on ſacred ſubjects. To theſe means 
of improvement ſhe added frequent meditations on the bleſſedneſs 
of a future ſtate, the perfections of Gob, and ſuch other impor. 
tant points as appeared beſt ſuited to promote all holy diſpoſitions ; 
and, beſides theſe her uſual religious exerciſes, ſhe obſerved, in 
the latter part of her lite, ſome ſtated ſeaſons of abſtinence and 
extraordinary devotion, 

Mrs. Rowe, indeed, ſeemed born for the practice of ſublime 
and aſcetick piety: It was the ſupreme pleaſure of ber life. Yet 
ſhe did not ſet too high a value on ſtrong emotions of the paſſions, 
and religious fervours ; nor was ſhe tempted by the love of devo- 
tion to prefer it to ſocial virtue. She neither affected any kind of 
ſingularity, or appearance of ſeverity, nor preſumed to cenſure 
thoſe who came not up to that ſtriftneſs, to which ſhe obliged her- 
ſelf. Her natural temper was chearful and ſerene; and this hap- 

y frame of mind, which is ſo great an ornament of genuine re- 
—— continued with her, io her laſt moments, and was never 
interrupted by any of thoſe fantaſtick diſorders that ſo often cloud 
the imaginations of the ſofter ſex : Good-humour and inoffentive 
gayety were her conſtant companions. 

Such was the character, and ſuch the conduct, of this moſt 
amiable and excellent woman; who lived univerſally reſpected and 
beloved, and died amidſt the fincere lamentations of all her ac- 
quaintance ; in which number were found many perſons of ex- 
alted rank, and diſtinguiſhed merit, who had honoured her with 
their peculiar regard and eſteem, Her death was indeed a pub- 
lick loſs ; and her memory will be for ever revered by the friend 
of virtue and religion. | 

Some time after her deceaſe, her Miſcellaneous Works in 
& Profe and Verſe“ were prepared for the preſs, agreeably to her 
own directions left in writing; and in the year 1739, they wer: 
publiſhed in two volumes, octavo, with the addition of“ Origi- 
* nal Poems and Tranflations, by Mr. Thomas Rowe;“ and to 
the whole is prefixed “ An Account of the Lives and Writings 
of the Authors.” — Theſe two volumes, with her Letters,” 
already ſpecified, the Hittory of Joſepb,” and her Devo- 
tions,“ may be reckoned to complete the works of Mrs, uy 
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re the ſmall collection of verſes, written in her youth when ſhe 
was at à boarding-ſchool in the country, or ſoon after — it, 


nt, and publiſhed under the title of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, 
if. WR + by Philomela,” ſhe, in her maturer years, condemned, as ju. 
he venile follies, to perpetual oblivion. ( 
to 

* F (5) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Rowe, &c. 
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The Life of COLLEY CIBBER. 


; OLLEY CIBBER, a celebrated Comedian and Drama- 

tick Writer, was born in London, in the year 1671, 

His father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, was a native of Hol- 

ſtein, who came into England ſome time before the 

& Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, to follow his profeſſion, 

= which was that of a ſtatuary. (a, His mother was the daughter 

of William Colley, Eſq; of a very ancient family in Rutlandfhire ; 

BS and it was her brother, Edward Colley, Eſq; that gave Mr. Cib- 
ber his Chriſtian name. (6) 

In 1682, he was ſent to a free-ſchool at Grantham, in Lincoln- 

W lire, where he continued till the year 1687; when he was taken 

3 from 


) This eminent artiſt was born The firſt Duke of Devonſhire em- 
= about the year 1630, at Henſbury, ployed him much at Chatſworth, 
nn che Duchy of Holſtein. He was where he exccuted ſeveral good 
W the lon of a cabinet-maker to the pieces of ſculpture. He likewife 
=@ Ling of Deamerk, and diſcovering built the Daniſh church in London, 
BS a talent for ſculpture, was ſent to where he lies buried, with his ſe-+ 
Rome, at his Majeſty's expencr.— cond wife ; who brought her hul- 
Wein a few years aſter his arrival band a fortune of fix thouſand 

ks in in England, he was appointed Sta- pounds, and was the mother of the 
o her aan and Carver to the King's Laurcat, He dicd about the year 
$ <iolet. Two of the bas-relicts oa 1700. The monument for his wiſe 


wel. the pedeſtal of the monument are was eretted in 1690, Walpole's 
r1g1- of his hand. He carved moſt of the Anecdotes of Painting, &c.Vol. III. 
ad to A fiatucs of the Kings round the Royal P. 81. Edit. 17604, 4to. Granger's 
tings J Exchange: But theſe are not by Biograph. Hiſt. Vol. II. Part 2. 
wo, 0 well executed as the figures F 400, Edi. 170g. 4to. 

„ Melancholy and Raving Madacls % An Apology for the Life of 
vo- belore the Hoſpual of Bedlam, Mr. Colley Cibber, Written by 
* Wc as bis capital performances. Himſelf. Edit. 1740. 4to, 


nation to wait another year for an uncertain preferment at Win- 
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from thence, in order to ſtand at the election of ſcholars into 
Wincheſter College, being, by his mother's ſide, a deſcendant 
of William of Wykeham, the founder ; which advantage, his 
father (who knew little of the world) imagined would be a ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for his ſucceſs, and fo ſent him down, without any 
recommendation or intereſt, but that of his own merit, and a 
pompous pedigree in his pocket. When the election was over, 
and our young Candidate found himſelf in the liſt of the unſuc- 
ceſsful, he immediately returned to London ; and his father being 
at that time employed at Chatſworth, in Derbyſhire, by the Earl 
of Devonſhire, he acquainted him, by letter, with his difincli- 


cheſter, and entreated that he might be ſent, without delay, to 
the Univerſity, For though, at this early period, he had imbibed 
an inclination for the Stage, yet he durit not reveal it; knowing 
that it would diſoblige his father, and having no conception ot 
any practicable means to make his way to it. 

In anſwer to his requeſt, his father informed him, that as ſoon 
as his affairs would permit, he would ſettle him at Cambridge; 
but when ſome months were elapſed, being unwilling to let him 
waſte his time any longer in London, he ſent for him down to 
Chatſworth, that he might keep him under his own eye, till he 
could be at leilure to carry him to the Univerſity. 

In the mean time, the Revolution was coming on ſo faſt, that 
when our young Traveller arrived at Nottingham, he found his 
father in arms there, under the Earl of Devonſhire, who had 
raiſed ſome troops for the ſervice of his country. This unexpected 
meeting gave a new turn to his fortune; for his father being too 
far advanced in years to endure the winter fatigue, which might 
poſſibly enſue, deſired leave to return and finiſh his works at Chatl. 
worth, and begged the Earl to accept of his ſon in his room. 
This propoſal was ſo well received by his Lordſhip, that he not 
only admitted of the young man's ſervice, but promiſed his father, 
that when affairs were ſettled, he would provide for him. Thu, 
ſays ger Adventurer,“ in one day, all my thoughts of the Uni- 
«« yerſity were ſmothered in ambition! A ſlight commiſlion tor a 
« Horſe-Officer was the leaſt view I had before me.” C 

Full of theſe 1deas, our young Soldier continued in the ſervice, 
till the publick tranquillity was ſettled; when all the Officers wh? 
had commanded theſe troops, received commiſſions to confirm then 
in their ſeveral! poſts ; and, at the ſame time, ſuch private men 2 
choſe to return to their proper habitations, were offered their di 
charges. Among the ſmall number of thoſe that received then, 
Mr. Cibber was one; for not hearing that his name was in a0) 
of theſe new commiſſions, he thought it time for him to take i 


leave of military ambition, and reſolved to purſue his fortune!“ 
| | ſon⸗ 
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ſome other field. Accordingly he returned to his father at Chatſ- 
worth ; where he ſtayed till the maſter of that noble ſeat came 
down, with the new honours of Duke of Devonſhire, Lord Steward 
of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and Knight of the Garter. Soon 
after this, Mr. Cibber's father thinking that a little Court favour 
might give him a chance for ſaving the expence of maintaining 
his ſon at the Univerſity, as he had intended, ordered the young 
man to draw up a petition to the Duke, and, to give it ſome air 
of merit, to put it into Latin; the prayer of which was, that his 
Grace would be pleaſed to do ſomething for him. This petition 
was ſo favourably received, that the Duke deſired his father to 
ſend him to London, in the winter, where he would conſider of 
ſome proviſion for him. His Grace's direction was readily obeyed ; 
and the young man entered into his firſt ſtate of attendance and 
dependance for about five months. But, by frequenting the 
playhouſe in his intervals of leiſure, his head was ſoon turned to 
other views. The allurements of a Theatre were too ſtrong for 
ſo warm a vanity as his to reſiſt ; he ſaw no joy in any other life 
than that of an Actor; and, be the conſequence what it might, 
he determined to tread the Stage. 

Having thus voluntarily withdrawn himſelf from the patronage 
of the Duke of Devonſhire, our Candidate for theatrical fame 
prepared to execute what he had reſolved, in defiance of all im- 
pediments. The Patentees, at that time, had made it a rule, 
that no young perſons, deſirous to be Actors, ſhould be admitted 
into pay, under, at leaſt, half a year's probation ; but pay was 
the leaſt of Mr. Cibber's concern : The privilege of ſeeing plays 
every day for nothing he eſteemed a ſufficient recompence for his 
beſt ſervices ; ſo that it was no trial of his patience, that he waited 
full three quarters of a year, before he was taken into a ſalary of 
ten ſhillings a week. This appointment, with the aſſiſtance of 
food and raiment at his father's houſe, he looked upon as a moſt 
plentiful proviſion, and thought himſelf the happieſt of mortals. 

It was in the year 1690, that Mr. Cibber thus became one of 
the Royal Company of Comedians; inexpreſſibly delighted with 
his good fortune, and warm with the firſt ambition of a young 
Actor, which (as he remarks) is that of being a Hero. And 
yet, with all his vanity, he could not but ſee and lament, that 
his proſpect in this way was but melancholy : For, beſides the 
inſufficiency of his voice, the diſadvantages of his perſon (which, 
though not ill made, was, at this early age, meagre and unin- 
formed, with a diſmal pale countenance,) ſeemed to threaten him 
with a long excluſion from thoſe characters which he wiſhed moſt 
to attempt, What was moſt promiſing in him, at this time, was 
the aptneſs of his ear; for he was ſoon allowed to ſpeak jultly, 
though whac was grave and ſerious did not equally become him, 
Accordingly, the parts he played were very trivial; the frit in 
which ne appeared, with any glimpſe of ſucceſs, being of no highe; 
You. IX. z. N conſequence 
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conſequence than the Chaplain in the Orphan of Otway. Here,” 
ſays he, © was the firſt applauſe I ever received; which made my 
heart leap with a higher joy than may be neceſſary to deſcribe,” 
And yet he acknowledges that his tranſport was not then half ſo 
high, as when Goodman, a celebrated performer who had left 
the Stage, clapped him on the ſhoulder, the next day, and af. 
firmed, with an oath, That he would one day make a good actor. 
The ſurpriſe of being commended by one who had been himſelf 
ſo eminent on the Stage, and in ſo poſitive a manner, was more 
than he could well ſupport. ** It almoſt took away my breath,” 
ſays he, © and fairly drew tears from my eyes.“ And ſo completely 
was his vanity gratified by this compliment, that he makes it a 
queſtion, Whether Alexander himſelf, or Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, when at the head of their firſt vitorious armies, could 
feel a greater tranſport in their boſoms, than he did then in his, 
when but in the rear of this troop of Comedians. 4 

This ardent ſpirit of emulation bade fair to carry him forward 
in the road to theatrical excellence; and it was not long before a 
f.vourable opportunity offered for his diſtinguiſhing himſelf in a 
new character. It happened that Queen Mary commanded the 
Double Dealer to be acted, at a time when Kynaſton, a principal 
performer, was ſo ill that he could not undertake his part of Lord 
Touchwood ; whereupon Mr. Congreve, the author of that Co- 
medy, adviſed that it might be given to Mr. Cibber, if he would 
undertake it at ſo ſhort a warning. The flattery of being thus 
diſtinguiſhed by ſo celebrated a writer, and the honour of acting 
before a Queen, made our Comedian blind to the difficulties that 
might attend it : He accepted the part, and, the next day, per- 
formed it ſo well, that Mr. Congreve complimented him with ſay- 
ing, he had not only anſwered, but exceeded his expectations ; 
aud that he would ſhew him he was fincere, by ſaying more of 
him to the Managers. This he did fo effectually, that, on the 
next pay-day, Mr. Cibber found his ſalary advanced from fifteen 
to twenty ſhillings a week. 

This favourable opinion of Mr. Congreve, however, had not 
ſo much weight with the Patentees as to recommend our Come- 
d:an to any new trials of his capacity ; nor could he advance a 
ſtep further, till the Company was divided ; when, by the revolt of 
Betterton, and moſt of the other principal performers, who went 
off to the new Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, a clear ſtage was 
left for younger candidates to ſhew their beſt pretenſions to pub- 
lick favour. Upon this occaſion, Mr. Cibber's ſalary was raiſed, 
with the reſt, but his capacity as an Actor was ſtill rated very low; 
nor could he get one good part of any kind till n. any months 
after, unleſs it were of that ſort, in which no body elſe would 
venture to expoſe himſelf. A ſuddenemergency, however, brought 
him, at laſt, the unintended favour of a part, which gave him an 


opportunity 
(2) Apology for his Life, P. 107. | 
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opportunity of diſplaying his talents to advantage : This was the 
part of Alderman Fondlewife, in the Comedy ot the Ola Bachelor, 
which he undertook, when the fituation of the Company would 
not permit them to diſpoſe of it otherwiſe, and in which, by the 
cloſeſt imitation of Dogget, (the original performer of this part,) 
not only in dreſs, but in voice and manner, he obtained the uni- 
verſal and conſummate applauſe of the audience. 

This was another triumph for the vanity of our Comedian; but 
as there were few or no parts of the ſame kind to be had, and as 
the Patentees were at a loſs to conceive what other ſort of charac- 
ters he could be fit for, his good fortune came forward but flowly, 
and his ſucceſs in the Oli Bachelor opened no further way to his 
advancement. 'I his, (as he obſerves) might have made a young 
fellow of more modeſty deſpair ; but being of a temper not ethiy 
diſheartened, he reſolved to leave nothing unattempted, that might 
ſhew him in ſome new rank of diſtinction. Having therefore 
no other reſource, he was at laſt reduced to write a character for 
himſelf; and accordingly, the next year, he produced the Co- 
medy of Love's laſt Shift,” which, by the intereſt of Mr. 
Southern, was brought upon the Stage, in the year 1695. In 
this play, he gave himſelf the part of Sir Novelty Faſhion ; which 
he performed ſo incomparably well, that he at once increaſed his 
1 as an Actor, and ſecured to his Comedy the ſucceſs it 
deſcrved. 

But notwithſtanding this freſh acceſſion of fame, Mr. Cibber 
found it a work of dittculty to get forward in his profeſſion. His 
want of a ſtrong and full voice ſoon cut ſhort his hopes of making 
any valuable figure in Tragedy; and though there were ſome 
comick characters, of a peculiar caſt, in which he ſhone unrivalled, 
yet when any freſh parts were to be diſpoſed of, it was ſeldom that 
he obtained one of any conſequence : Some impediment or other 
was fall thrown in the way of his ambition. At the tame time, 
the circumſtances of the Theatre were ſuch, that his ſalary was 
not regularly paid; an inconvenience which he could not well 


BS diſpenſe with : For being now a married man, he found that his 


precarious income from the Stage was not ſuflicient to ſupply an 
increaſing family with even the neceſſaries of life; and as he had 


married his wife without her parents conſent, his only further ſup- 


port was an annuity of twenty pounds allowed him by his father. 


In this ſituation he ſaw no better reſource than that of writing 
plays; and the encouragement he had already received, induced 
mim to continue his endeavours. This he did, with indefatigable 
application, and various ſucceſs ; producing, for ſome time, a new 
play almoſt every year. Of theſe productions The Carelets 
'* Huſband” is reckoned by much the belt; and when it was 
brought upon the Stage, in the year 1704, it met with a ſuitable 
reception. This ſucceſs the Author ingenuoully aſcribes, in a 
grcat degree, to Mrs. Oldfield; “ not only,” ſays he, from 
** the uncommon excellence of her action, but even from her 

N 2 perſonal 
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© perſonal manner of converſing. For there are many ſentiments 
in the character of Lady Betty Modiſh, that, I may almoſt ſay, 
* were originally her own, or only dreſſed with a little more 
* care, than when they negligently fell from her hvely hu. 
% mour.” e) But, with all due allowance to the merit of Mrs, 
Oldfield, it is certain, that Mr. Cibber, by his own inimitable 
performance of the part of Lord Foppington, did not a little con. 
tribute to the ſucceſs of his play. 

From this time, the reputation of our Comedian became fo 
well eſtabliſhed, that we find him conſidered by the Managers as 
an Actor of ſome conſequence, during ſeveral theatrical revolu- 
tions, till the year 1711, when he himſelf became one of the 
Patentees of Drury-Lane; in which ſtation he continued twenty 
years; a period, wherein the Engliſh Stage ſeems to have been 
brought to a more flouriſhing condition than it had ever known, 
The profits of the Patentees were, of courſe, proportionable ; 
and our Author informs us, that their ſhares were never leſs than a 
thouſand pounds annuaily to each. {f)) 

This ftate of proſperity was the reward of their own labours; 
and whilſt they enjoyed it with gratitude and exultation, they left 
no proper means untried, to preſerve it. Mr. Cibber, in parti. 
cular, was equally diligent as an Actor, and an Author. In this 
laſt capacity he produced, amongſt other pieces, his Comedy called 
„ The Nonjuror,” which was acted in 1717, and printed with a 
dedication to the King. The idea of this performance was ſug- 
geſted by ſome recent events, of national concern ; and the Author 
himſelf has explained the nature and delign of his undertaking, 


„ 


„ 


A 


For he tells us, that as Jacobitiſm had lately exerted itſelf, by a 


moſt unprovoked rebellion, he thought the ſetting of the Authors, 
and the principles, of that deſperate folly, in a fair light, (by al- 
lowing the miſtaken conſciences of ſome their beſt excuſe, and by 
making the artful pretenders to conſcience as ridiculous as they 
were ungratefully wicked,) was a ſubje& fit for the honeſt {atire 
of Comedy, and what might, if it ſucceeded, do honour to the 
Stage. To give life, therefore, to this deſign, he borrowed the 
Tartufe of Molicre, and turned him into a modern Noujurer ; 
engratting upon the hypocriſy of the French character, the ſtronget 
wickedneis of an Engliſh Popiſh Prieſt, lurking under the doc: 
trine of our own Church, to raiſe his fortune, upon the ruin of a 
worthy gentleman, whom his diſſembled ſanctity had ſeduced into 
the treaſonable cauſe ot a Roman Catholick outlaw. (g) 

The Nonjuror” met with great ſucceſs in the repreſentation, 
taking a run of eighteen nights; the very ſubject (as our Author 
obterves) being its protection: For as the ſatire of this play was 
chiefty directed againſt the enemies of the government, a fen 
ſmiles of filent contempt were the utmoit diſgrace it ſuſlered, on 
logv, &c. P. 254. 


(c) Apology, &c. P. 177. 
E] Apology, &c. P. 3oꝛ. 


(f) The Companion to the Play- 
houl:, Vol. II. Art.C:ibber. ] Apo- 
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its firſt appearance; none of the party, at whom it was levelled, 
chooſing to expreſs any diſapprobation or reſentment. The rea- 
ſons of this lenity were extremely obvious to Mr. Cibber ; and the 
conſequence was no other than what he had foreſeen, © As it 
« was then probable,” ſays he, that I might write again, they 
knew it would not be long before they might with more ſecurity 
give a looſe to their ſpleen, and make up accounts with me. 

And to do them juſtice, in every play I afterwards produced, they 
paid me the balance, to a tittle. But to none was I more be- 

holden, than to that celebrated author Mr. Miſt, whoſe Weekly 
Journal, for about fifteen years following, ſcarce ever failed of 
paſſing ſome of his party compliments upon me : The State and 

the Stage were his frequent parallels, and the Miniſter, and 

Mynheer Keiber, the Manager, were as conſtantly drolled up- 

on.“ (+) 

The truth is, that, from this time, our Author became the 

conſtant butt of the Jacobite party, and had never fair play given 

to any of his productions. But the inconveniences which the 

« Nonjuror” thus brought upon its author, were amply compen- 
ſated by the ſubſtantial advantages it procured him: For, when 

he had the honour to preſent the dedication of his play to King 

George the Firſt, his Majeſty ordered him two hundred pounds; 

and for the further reward of his loyalty, he was promoted, in 

the year 1731, to the place of Poet-Laureat. 

It was in the ſame year that our Comedian thought proper 
to retire from the Stage; though he was under no viſible ne- 
ceſſity of quitting it: For, notwithſtanding his age, he had 
till health and ſtrength enough to have been as uſetul on it as 
ever, But the Company having ſuſtained an irreparable loſs, 
by the fickneſs and infirmities of ſome of the principal per- 
formers, and the death of others, and the ſurviving fraternity 
having got ſome chimerical, and, as Mr. Cibber thought, unjuſt 
not:ons into their heads, he choſe not, at his time of day, to en- 
ter into new contentions ; but, as he found an inclination in ſome 
o them to purchaſe the whole power of the patent into their own 
hands, he did his beſt, during his continuance with them, to make 
t worth their while to come up to his price, and then fold out his 
mare, and withdrew from the Stage. He did not, however, fo 
entirely relinquiſh his profeſſion, as never to reſume it; for, upon 
lome particular occaſions, he returned to the Theatre, performing 
ino lets a falary (it is ſaid) than fifty guineas a night. In the 
vear 1745, particularly, though he was then no leſs than ſeventy- 
tour vears old, he appeared in the character of Randolph, the 
Pope's Legate, in his own Tragedy called © Papal Tyranny,” 
which he performed, notwithſtanding his advanced age, with great 
vigour and ſpirit. () He ſeems indced to have known but little 
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of the infirmities which uſually attend the decline of life ; his 

peculiar chearfulneſs and vivacity rendering him ſuperior to their 

power. He paſſed his days in the utmoſt eaſe, gayety, and good- 
humour, and was not removed from the Stage of this world till 
December, 1757, when he had juſt completed his eighty-ſixth 
ear. 

In his own Apology for his Life, (which includes likewiſe the 
Theatrical Hiſtory of his own time, from his firſt appearance on 
the Stage, to his laſt Exit, ? Mr. Cibber profeſſes to give the pub- 
lick as true a picture of himſelf as natural vanity would permit 
him to draw; and it mull be confeſſed, that he has performed his 
promiſe with fingular candour and ſimplicity. The portrait he 
has there exhibited will give us a good idea of him, in whatever 
light he is conſidered, whether as a Man, an Actor, or a Writer, 

Conſidering him as a Man, it appears, That a degree of vanity 
ſufficient to keep him ever in temper wich himſelf, blended with 
ſach a ſhare of humility as made him ſenſible of his own follies, 
ready to acknowledge them, and as ready to laugh at them ; a 
ſprightlineſs of wit and quickneſs of repartee, which frequently 
enabled him to keep the laugh in his favour ; with a fund of good 
nature which was not to be ruffled when the jeſt happened to run 

, againſt him ; together with an intimate acquaintance with elegant 
and polite life, were the principal materials of which his character 
was compoſed. (4) The — — of his diſpoſition, indeed, was 
never more conſpicuouſly diſplayed, than in his behaviour under 
that long perſecution which he endured from the reſentment of a 
Party, who ſo earneſtly endeavoured to prevent his receiving thoſe 
advantages from his writings, and that applauſe for his acting, 
which he juſtly deſerved. How little effect the utmoſt malevolence 
of his enemies had upon his eaſy, careleſs humour, may be ſeen 
by the manner in which he conducted his diſpute with Mr. Pope, 
to whoſe moſt bitter ſatire he had been ſo long expoſed. But 
beſides theſe inferior endowments and accomplithments, he is ſaid 
likewiſe to have been poſſeſſed of great humanity, and univerſal 
philanthropy ; his charitable and beneficent conduct bearing con- 
tinual witneſs to the goodneſs of his heart. 

As an Actor, nothing can be a ſtronger proof of his merit, than 
his acknowledged eminence in that profeſſion; an eminence which 
he attained, in ſpite of all diſadvantages ; whether arifing from 
his own defects, or from the jealouſy and oppoſition of others. 
His chief excellency lay in the walk of tops, and feeble old men, 
in Comedy ; in the former of which it does not appear that be 
was ever excelled, in any period before him; nor, (in the judg- 
ment of ſome,) has he been nearly equalled in any fince. — We 

| have already taken notice of certain impediments which prevented 
him from excelling in Tragedy. He did not, however, give up 
all pretenſions to the buſkin, for he frequently appeared as a — ta- 

gedian, 
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gedian, in parts of conſequence ; the reaſon of which he affigns 
in his Apology, with equal moderation and good ſenſe. (/) His 
ſelf-love, indeed, has there induced him to advance ſome little 
claim to merit, in particular inſtances ; but as he was not blind 
to his own defects, ſo, upon another occaſion, he frankly acknow- 
ledges his inſufficiency, () 

As a Writer, Mr. Cibber's character was, at times, very ſe- 
verely handled by ſome of his contemporary Criticks ; but by 
none with more harſhneſs than by Mr. Pope. Party zeal, how- 
ever, ſeems to have had a great ſhare in exciting the oppoſition 
againſt him ; ſince, through a long courſe of years, the publick 
judgment has ſo far declared in his favour, that many of his plays 
have conſtantly formed part of the entertainment of every ſeaſon, 
and are now upon the liſt of acting and favourite plays. Of his 
dramatick performances, many were ſuch as he had altered, or, 


103 


N indeed, compiled from others; being, for the moſt part, com- 


poſed by collecting what little was good in ſeveral pieces which 
had met with no ſucceſs, and were laid aſide as theatrical lumber. 
On this account he was frequently treated as a plagiary, and re- 
proached with great aſperity; yet neither have other writers been 


I 100 violently attaeked for the ſame fault, nor do theſe altered plays 


4 (as our Dramatiſt juſtly pleads) detract from the merit of thoſe 


more ſucceſsful pieces, which were entirely his own. The exact 
degree of that merit we ſhall not attempt to aſcertain ; but we 
cannot, without injuſtice to the memory of the Author, omit that 


oy peculiar praiſe which he himſelf ſeems moſt ſolicitous to aſſign 


chem, when he obſerves, That whatever any of his productions 
might want of ſkill, learning, wit, or humour, yet they were not 


wanting, at leaft, in what our moſt admired writers ſeemed to 


* * * * — * — 


W neglect, and without which one cannot allow the moſt taking play 


. 
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to be intrinſicaily good, or to be a work, upon which a man of 


ſenſe and probity ſhould value himſelf; and that is, the mixture 
f profit with delight. The utile dulci, ſays he, was, of 


old, equally the point, and has always been my aim, however 
wide of the mack 1 may have ſhot my arrow. It has often 
given me amazement, that our beſt authors of that time could 
think the wit and ſpirit of their ſcenes could be an excule for 
making the looſeneis of them publick. The many inſtances of 
their talents ſo abuſed are too glaring to need a cloſer com- 
ment, and are ſometimes too groſs to be recited. If then, to 
have avoided this imputation, or rather to have had the intereſt 
and honour of Virtue always in view, can give merit to a play, 
am contented that my readers ſhould think ſuch merit the 
ALL that mine have to boaſt of.” (½ —It is with the — 

reaſon 


Apology, &c. P. 129. (n A Letter from Vir. Cibber to Mr. Pope, vo. 1742, 
(* Apology, &c. F. 154. 
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reaſon that our Author thus felicitates himſelf upon the virtuous 
tendency of his dramatick writings ; a ſpecies of merit moſt excel. 
lent in itſelf, and the more valuable as it is ſo rare. 

Such of his plays as he thought worth preſerving, he collected 
and publiſhed in two volumes, pan. He did not ſucceed in 
writing Tragedy, any more than he did in acting it: Neither did 
he appear to advantage in his Poetical capacity. But his Comedies 
are not the only productions by which we ſhould eſtimate his 
literary merit: For his Apology for his own Life“ is juſth 
admired, * He will be known,” ſays Mr. Walpole, “ as long 
«© as the Careleſs Huſband and the Memoirs of his own Life exiſt; 
« and ſo long the injuſtice of calling the figures at Bedlam 
4 his brazen brainleſs brothers, 

«© and the peeviſh weakneſs of thruſting him into the Dunciad, 
„ in the room of Theobald the proper hero, will be noty- 
« rioas,” () | | 

Beſides this, Mr. Cibber publiſhed Two Letters to Mr. Pope; 
and in the year 1749, there came out another piece of his, entitled, 
«© The Character and Conduct of Cicero conſidered, from the if 
« Hiſtory of his Life by Dr. Middleton, with occaſional Eſſays, 
« and Obſervations upon the moſt memorable Facts and Perſow 
«« during that Period; in one volume, quarto. 


le) Anecdotes of Painting, &c. Vol. III. 4to, Edit. 


The Life of Sir ROBERT WALPOLE MR © 
Earl of OxrxrorD. | $557: 


deſcended from a very ancient family, and was bort 5 
Houghton, in Norfolk, in the year 1674. He was ec 
. on the foundation at Eton ſchool, from whence *hl 
was elected to King's College, in Cambridge, and there admit" 
in the year 1681 ; but ſucceeding to the family eſtate, upon ® 
death of his elder brother, he reſigned his Fellowſhip. (a) 


9 


() The Life of Sir Robert Walpole. The Grand Magazine, for p 
Year 1759, P. 129, New and Gen, Biog, Dict, | 


Q: ROBERT WALPOLE, Earl of Orford, «i 
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In the year 1700, he was choſen Member of Parliament for 
King's Lynn, in Norfolk ; which place he repreſented in ſeveral 
ſucceeding Parliaments. In 1705, he was nominated one of the 
Council to his Royal Highneſs Prince George of Denmark, Lord 
High-Admiral of England. In 1707, he was appointed Secre- 
tary at War; and in 1709, was made Treaſurer of the Navy.—- 
Theſe preferments (which are thought to have been the rewards 
of his attachment to the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord Godol- 
phin, as well as of his known zeal for the Whis intereſt,) were 
of no long continuance ; for, upon the change of the Miniſtry, 
which happened in 1710, he was removed from all his employ- 
ments, 

Mr. Walpole was a very popular Speaker, and his talents and 
activity were ſo troubleſome to the oppoſite party in the Houſe 
of Commons, that they were extremely ready to embrace an 
opportunity, which ſoon offered, for ſuppreſſing his influence, On 
the 21ſt of December, 1711, a report was made by the Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Houſe of Commons for taking, examining, and 
ſtating the publick accounts, in which, among other charges 
againſt the Marlborough Mmiſtry, there was inſerted a charge 
againſt Mr. Walpole, accuſing him of ſome clandeſtine and cor- 
rupt practices, with regard to certain ſorage- contracts in Scotland, 
in which he was concerned as Secretary at War; and when this 
part of the report was taken into conſideration, the Houſe, after 
a very long and warm debate, came to a Reſolution, That Mr, 
Walpole was guilty of a high breach of truſt, and notoriqus cor- 
ruption ; and at the fame time it was further reſolved, that for 
the ſaid offence he ſhould be committed to the Tower, and ex- 
pelled the Houſe. In conſequence of this reſolution, Mr. Wal- 
pole ſurrendered himſelf, the next morning, and was ſent to the 
Tower, where he continued during the remainder of that Seſſion. 
But notwithitanding his expulſion, the borough of Lynn Regis re- 
elected him as their Repreſentative ; whereupon a petition was 
lodged againſt him, by his competitor, and it was reſolved by the 
Houſe of Commons, that he was incapable of being elected a 
Member to ſerve in that Parliament, and that the election was 
void. Accordingly a new writ was iſſued for that town : But the 
electors perſiſted in their choice, and refuſed to make any other 
return. {b) | 

O 


Vor. IX. 3. In 
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arliamentary Debates, Vol. 
8vo. Edit. 1741, 

This ſeverity of the Houſe of 
Commons is attributed, by our cele- 
brated female Hiſtorian, to the rage 
and violence of party. * Had it had 
a higher motive, ſays ſbe, it 
* would have been commendable ; 
* wqulitors into publick abules can 


© hardly err by their rigidnefs ; the 
* terror of puniſhment without the 
© hope of pardon is neceſlary to 
guard the publick from peculation 
and unnumbered fraud3.'——The 
Hiſtory of England, from the Re- 
volution to the preſent Lime; in a 
Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr, 
Wilſon. By Catharine Macauley, 
Vol, I. 4to, Edu, 1778, 
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In the next Parliament, therefore, which met in February, 1714, 
Mr. Walpole took his ſeat ; and in the long debate relating to 
Mr. Steele, on account of his publiſhing ** The Criſis,” (c) he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in behalf of liberty, and thereby 


increaſedt he popularity he had before acquired among the Whigs, 


who had conſidered him as a kind of Martyr in their cauſe. Soon 
after this, he manifeſted his attachment to the Houſe of Hanover, 


with great ſpirit and addreſs, when the important queſtion con- 


cerning the ſuppoſed danger of the Proteſtant Succeflion was fo 
warmly debated, 'The * Bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, 
and for the further ſecurity of the Church of England,“ which 


was brought in, the next month, — him a freſh opportunity of 


diſplaying his eloquence, and of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as an ad- 
yocate for civil and religious liberty. 

Upon the death of the Queen, which happened in the month 
of Auguſt following, affairs took a new turn. The Whig in- 
tereſt prevailed, both at Court and in the Senate; and immediately 
after his Majeſty's arrival, a total change was made in all offices 
of truſt and advantage. In this general revolution, Mr. Walpole's 
ſervices were not forgotten: He was gratified with the double 
place of Paymaſter to the Army, and to Chelſea Hoſpital, and 
was nominated a Member of the new Privy Council. 

The Parliament being diſſolved, and a new one called, a Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, conſiſting of twenty-one gentlemen, was choſen 
for the purpoſe of inquiring into the conduct of the late Queen's 
Miniſtry ; and Mr. Walpole, being one of the number, was elected 
their Chairman. The buſineſs of this Committee was to digeſt, 
under proper heads, the ſubſtance of all the powers, inſtructions, 
memorials, letters, and papers, relating to the late negotiation 
of peace and commerce, and to the ceſſation of arms, which Mr, 
Secretary Stanhope had preſented to the Houſe of Commons, pur. 
ſuant to their addreſs to his Majeſty for that purpoſe ; and to report 
the ſame, with their obſervations on them, to the Houſe, 

The Committee proceeding in their examination with all poſe 
ſible diſpatch, Mr, Walpole was ſoon enabled to preſent their Re- 

rt to the Houſe ; and accordingly, having read the title of it 
O his place, he delivered it in at the table, together with an ap- 
pendix, containing at large thoſe letters and | pens which were 
referred to therein, The Report comprehende 
cles, ranged under different heads; and the motion which was 
made by the Tories for deferring the confideration of it being 
rejected by a great majority, it was ordered to be read. The 
Clerk of the Houle therefore entered upon it immediately, and 
the reading of it was concluded the next morning; when Sir 
Thomas Hanmer moved, that the conſideration of the ſaid report 
ſhould be adjourned to a certain day, He was ſeconded by the 
| leading 


(J See the Liſe of Sir * in the Eighth Volume of this 
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leading men among the Tories, who likewiſe moved, that the 
report ſhould be printed, for the peruſal of the Members. They 
were anſwered by Mr. Walpole, who inſiſted upon purſuing the 
inquiry ; in which he was ſeconded by Mr. Secretary Stanhope, 
and the point was carried by a great majority. Mr. Walpole then 
obſerved, that he did not queſtion but the whole Houſe was fully 
convinced, from what they hed heard, that Henry Lord Viſcount 
Bolingbroke was guilty of high treaſon, and other high crimes 
and miſdemeanours ; of which therefore he impeached him. This 
declaration threw the Tories into ſuch confuſion, that the reſolu- 
tion for impeaching his Lordſhip paſſed the Houſe, almoſt with- 
out oppoſition. It was immediately followed by the impeachment 
of the Earl of Oxford; and it was not long before the Duke of 


Ormond and the Earl of Strafford ſhared the ſame fate. Cd 
O 2 The 


(d) The Earl of Strafford was 
afterwards included with others in 
an act of indemnity ; but the Duke 
of Ormond, who conſulted his 
fafety, by withdrawing himſelf from 
the kingdom, was attainted of high 
treaſon. —Frequent incidental men- 
tion has been made of his Grace in 
a former volume: We ſhall here 
inſert ſome particulars of his life. 


James BUTLER, Duke of Or- 
mond, was born in the Caſtle of 
Dublin, in the year 1663. When 
he was ten years old, he was ſent to 
France, where he made but a ſhort 
Ray ; and ſoon after his return he was 
entered at Chriſt-Church College 
in Oxford, where he continued till 
his father's death. In 1683, he was 
made a Lord of the Bed-Chamber ; 
in which year, likewiſe, he ſerved 
againſt the Duke of Monmouth, in 
the Weſt, In 1688, he was elected 
a Kaight of the Garter; and the 

me year he was alſo elected Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford. 
Upon the — of the Prince of 
Orange, he attended King James to 
Saliſbury; but when his Majeſty 
returned to London, he went over 
to the Prince at Sherborne Caſtle, 
and entered Saliſbutry with him, 
from whence he went with ſome 
troops to Oxford, and cauſed his 
Royal Highneſs's declaration to be 
read publickly in that city. Upon 


the acceſſion of King William and 
Queen Mary, he was made one o 
the Lords of the Bed - Chamber, 
Captain of the ſecond troop of 
Guards, and was inſtalled a Knight 
of the Garter. He attended his 
Majeſty into Ireland, and was at 
the battle of the Boyne ; and when 
the campaign was ended, his Grace 
was 1 one of the Privy 
Council for that kingdom. He like- 
wiſe attended his Royal maſter into 
Flanders ; where, at the battle of 
Landen, in 1693, he was wounded 
in ſeveral places, and taken pri- 
ſoner. He was —__—_ for the 
Duke of Berwick ; and in 169g, 
he was with the King at the taking 
of Namur. 

After the death of King William, 
the Duke of Ormond ſtill continued 
in favour at Court; and when the 
ſcheme for beſieging Cadiz by ſea 
and land was concerted, in the year 
1702, his Grace was appointed Com-: 
mander of the land forces which 
were to be employed in the expedi- 
tion; and though the attempt was 
unſucceſsful, he diſcharged his duty 
with ſpirit and judgment. His bra- 
very and good condutt were likewiſe 
of eflential ſervice to Sir George 
Rooke, in the glorious exploit at 
Vigo, on their return.“ a 

n 1703, his Grace was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which 
high office was again conferred v0on 


himg 
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The Houſe of Commons having referred it to the Secret 
Committee, to draw up articles of impeachment, and prepare 


evidence againſt theſe Noblemen, the buſineſs was carri 


On 


with ſuch activity, that Mr. Walpole ſoon reported the arti- 
cles to the Houſe ; and having read them in his place, he delivered 


bim, ſome yearsafter, In 1712, he 
was made Colonel of the firſt regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, and was ap- 
E Commander in Chief of 
er Majeſty's forces, in the room of 
the Duke of Marlborough, who had 
been diſmiſſed from all his employ- 
ments. His Grace hereupon 2 
out for Flanders; * well ſatisfied,” 
ſays Biſhop Burnet, * both with 
* his inſtructions and his appoint» 
ments; for he had the ſame al- 
* lowances that had been lately 
© voted criminal in the Duke of 
* Marlborough.” His Grace's in- 
ſtructions, however, reſtricted him 
from ating againſt the enemy; for 
he had orders not to co-operate with 
the Allies in any military manœuvre 
of importance, leſt that a battle, 
either gained or loſt, ſhould, by 
raiſing the power of one fide or the 
other, give a check to the execution 
of the plan of pacification ſettled 
between the Courts of England and 
France, In the mean time, pre- 
Parations had been made for an early 
campaign, and the army of the 
Allies, when joined, was found to 
be greatly ſuperior in numbers to 
the French ; whereupon Prince Eu- 
gene Propoſed that they ſhould 
march towards the hea 
Scheld, where the French army lay, 
and upon their — the ene- 
my would be obliged either to ven- 
ture on action, or to retire; in 
which laſt caſe, Cambray would be 
left open to the Allies, to fit down 
before it; and, ſhould that place be 
taken, a free paſſage would be open- 
ed for the army, into the heart of 
France, The Council of War agreed 
to this; but, to their great ben 
the Duke of Ormond —＋ $ 
orders, not to act offenſively againſt 
the French ; which orders ſeemed 
to give him much uneaſineſs, but he 
ſaid he muſt obey them. This was 
very highly reſented by the whole 


of the P 


them 


army, and by the Miniſters of the 
Allies at the Hague, and at Utrecht; 
and when the news of it arrived in 
England, it was received with the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment. Motions were 
immediately made, in both Houſes 
of Parliament, for an addreſs to the 
Queen, humbly defiring her Ma- 
jeſty to lay before them the orders 
ſhe had ſent to her General, and 
requeſting that the Duke might be 
ſet at liberty, to aft in concurrence 
with the other Generals, and carry 
on the war, ſo as to obtain a ſafe 
and honourable peace. But this 
addreſs was prevented by the in- 
fluence of the Miniſters, who de- 
clared that the terms on which a 
moans peace might be made were 
ettled, and that her Majeſty would 
communicate them to Parliament 
in a few days. At the fame time 
they obſerved, that the Duke of 
Ormond had received orders to coa- 
cur with the General of the Allies 
in a ſiege ; which was indeed the 
fact: but as he was till reſtrained 
from giving battle to the French, 
this permiſſion to join in a fi 
was in a great meaſure uſeleſs, 
However, in conſequence of theſe 
orders, the Duke co-operated with 
rince Eugene in covering the ſiege 
of Queſnoy, which was carried on 
with uncommon vigour ; but when 
the place was fo ſtreightened, that 
it could not hold out above two or 
three days, the Duke, 28 to 
the freſh inſtruftions he had re- 
ceived from Court, acquainted 
Prince Eugene, and the Deputict 
ot the States attending the army, 
that the French King had agreed 
ſeveral articles demanded by the 
Queen, as the foundation of a 
armiſtice, aud that he had received 
orders from his, Royal Miſtreſs w 
publiſh a ſuſpenſion of arms 
two months, between his army and 
the Freach, He then propots 
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After ſome time, the Earl of Oxford put 


them in at the table. 


20g 


in his anſwer to the articles of impeachment exhibited againſt 
him; and a copy of it being delivered by the Lords to the Com- 
mons, a warm debate enſued in that Houſe, which was renewed 
from time to time with uncommon vehemence, and in which Mr. 


that the like ſuſpenſion of arms 
ſhould be publiſhed in the Confe- 
derate army; but Prince Eugene 
not agreeing to this, he immediately 
ſignified his orders to all the Ger- 
man troops in the Queen's pay. 
The probability of theſe meaſures 
had oe foreſeen ; and ſuch ef- 
ſectual negotiations had been car- 
ried on with the Princes to whom 
theſe troops belonged, that their 
Generals had received orders to 
continue with Prince Eugene, and 
to obey his command, This they 


repreſented to the Duke of Or- C 


mond; who thereupon told them, 
that they ſhould have neither bread, 
nor Pays nor their arrears, if they 
refuſed to obey his orders. In the 
mean time, Queſuoy capitulated, 
and the garriſon were made priſoners 
of war. The Duke then made a 
ſecond attempt upon the Generals 
of the German troops, to ſee if 
they would agree to the ceſſation 
of arms: But they excuſed them- 
ſelves, upon the orders they had 
received from their maſters. His 
Grace, therefore, having now re- 
ceived poſitive inſtruftioas how to 
8 , immediately ſeparated the 
ritiſh forces from the Allies, and 
directing his route to Aveſne le 
Seiq, he encamped at that Fuchs 
and proclaimed a ceſſation of arms 
for two months. On the ſame day 
the like armiſtice was declared in 
the French army. * The with- 
drawing the Engliſh forces in 
* this manner from the Contede- 
* rate army,“ ſays Burnet, * was 
* cenſured, not only as a manifeſt 
* breach of faith, but as treache- 
* rous 1n the higheſt and baſeſt de- 
* gree.” The Britiſh troops, in 
their retreat, were denied a paſſage 
through Douay, Tournay, Oude- 
narde, and Liſle; but the Duke of 
Ormond fouud means to take pole 


Walpole 


ſeſſion of Ghent and Bruges ; in 
which neighbourhood the army re- 
mained during the winter. 

At the cloſe of the — 24 the 
Duke returned to England, and 
waited upon the Queen at Windſor, 
where be was moſt graciouſly re- 
ceived, Bur 2 the acceſhon of 
King George the Firſt, he was diſ- 
miſſed from his command ; which 
his Majeſty reſtored to the Duke of 
Marlborough. His 1mpeachment, 
which followed ſoon after, excited 
a general concern in the Houſe of 
ommons; ſeveral members, of 
both parties, ſpeaking in his behalf. 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, m particular, 
expreſſed his earneſt hope, That if 
there were room for mercy, it might 
be ſhewn to that noble, generous, 
and courageous Peer, who, for many 
years, had exeried his great ac- 
compliſhments for the good and 
honour of his country ; that if, of 
late, he had the misfortune to devi- 
ate from his former conduct, the 
blame ought not, in juſtice and 
equity, to be laid to him, but to 
them principally, Who, abuſing his 
affection, loyalty, and zeal ſor the 
ſervice of his Royal miſtreſs, had 
drawn him into pernicious coun- 
ſels; that, therefore, as the ſtatute 
of the 25th Edw. III. on which 
the charge of high treaſon againſt 
his Grace was to be grounded, had 
been mitigated by ſubſequent laws, 
the Houſe ought not, in his opi- 
nion, to take advantage of that 
act againſt the Duke, but only im- 
peach him of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanours, — Though great ſtreſs 
was laid by ſome upon Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll's opinion, yet the motion for 
impeaching his Grace of high treaſon 
was ſtrongly ſupported, and after a 
long debate, a reſolution to that 
effect was carried by a majority of 
234 voices 3gainſt 187, The Duke 
heteupon, 
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Walpole acquitted himſelf with ſingular ſpirit and intrepidity. C. 
iniſters who were ſaid to have 
brought a reproach upon their country, by the unſuitable conclu- 


This vigorous proſecution of the 


fion of a war which had been carried on at fo vaſt an expence, and 


. which had been attended with ſuch unparalleled ſucceſs, was con. 


ſidered as an eminent ſervice done to the nation, and the Crown ; 
and Mr. Walpole's zeal upon the occaſion did not long go unre- 
warded ; for, in the following year, he was conſtituted Firſt Lord 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Mr. Walpole continued in this ſtation about two years; when 
ſome mifunderſtanding taking place amongſt his Majeſty's ſer- 
vants, and it a pong that the intereſt of Mr. Secretary Stan- 
hope and his adherents began to out-weigh that of the Exchequer, 
he reſigned his employments. The King expreſſed great unwil. 
lingneſs to part with him, and endeavoured to Aiſſua fe him from 
his reſolution: But Mr. Walpole was fixed in his purpoſe; and 
though he could not but be deeply ſenſible of the goodneſs of his 
Royal maſter, (to whom he profeſſed the moſt ſincere and unal- 
terable attachment) yet, at the ſame time, he repreſented how 
impoſſible it was for him to ſerve his Majeſty in the preſent ſitua- 


tion of affairs. His example was . followed by Mr. 


Methuen, one of the Principal Secretaries of State, Mr. Pulte. 
ney, Secretary at War, and others, who reſigned their reſpeQive 
: places, 


hereupon, thinking it moſt adviſea- 
ble to retire, withdrew privately 
from his houſe at Richmond, and 
fled to France, Soon after this, 
articles of impeachment were read 
againſt him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, anda bill was brought 1n, to 
ſummon him to ſurrender, by a 
certain day; and in default thereof 
10 atfaint him of high treaſon; 
which bill paſſed both Houſes, and 
received the Royal aſſent. The 
Duke not obeying this ſummons, the 
Houle of Lords ordered the Earl 
Marſhal to eraſe his name out of the 
liſt of Peers; his arms alſo were 
eraled, and his atchievement, as 
Knight of the Garter, was taken 
down from St, George's Chapel at 
Windſor. An inventory was like- 
wiſe taken of all his perſonal eſtate, 
and both that and his real eſtate 
were veſted in the Crown. His 
Grace had not been long in France, 
before he received an invitation to 
the Court of Spain, in which 
country he afterwards chiefly re- 
ſided; an illuſtrious exile, fruit- 


leſsly attached to a maſter unworthy 


of his ſervices. He died in No- 


vember, 1745, in the 81ſt year of 
his age. His body being embalmed, 
and brought through France to Eng- 
land, was decently interred 1n the 
vaylt of his anceſtors, in King Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel. 

is Grace married firſt the eldeſt 
daughter of Lord Hyde, afterwards 
Eart of Rocheſter, who died in 
childbed of her firſt child, which 
alſo died with her. His ſecond 
wife was the eldeſt daughter of the 
Duke of Beaufort, by whom he 
had ſeveral children ; moſt of which 
died young. — Flloyd's Biblioth, 
3138 n 
Vol. VI. Smollet's Hiſtory of 
England, Vols. IX. X. Burnet 
Hiflor of his own Times, Vol. II. 
Folio Edit. Mrs. Macaulay's Hiſt. 
of England from the Revolution 
&c. Vol. I. 4to. Edit. 1778. Gold- 
ſmith's Hiſt. of England, Vol. IV, 
8vo. Edit. 1771. The Peerage d 
England, &c. 

(e) For the iſſue of the impeach- 
ment of Lord Boliugbroke, and the 
Earl of Oxford, ſee their Lives, i 
the Eighth Volume of this Work, 
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In ſhort, there was a thorough revolution at Court; Mr, 
Walpole being at the head of thoſe who left it, and Mr. Stan- 
hope, his ſucceſſor, at the head of thoſe who remained, or who 


111 


— were brought into employment. {f} 
- Before 
n; 
re- /) Life of Sir Robert Walpole, again into Spain, in the year 171 
ord Parliamentary Debates, Vol. VI. he obtained a ſignal * ä he 
wy P. 469. whole cavalry of the enemy, near 
. Almenara, on the 27th of July. 
F James, Earl STANHOPE, ſon In this battle, he charged in perſon 
oj of Alexander Stanhope, Eſq; and at the head of the horſe and dra- 
tan- grandſon of the firſt Earl of Cheſs goons in the army of King Charle 
ver, WE terfield, was born in the year 1673. and with his own hand flew Genera 
wil His father, who was very inſtru- Ameſſaga, who commanded the 
om mental in the Revolution, being in guards of Philip, He likewiſe com- 
49 the beginning of King William's manded the Engliſh forces at the 
and reign ſent Envoy Extraordinary to battle of Saragoſſa, a few weeks 
his the Court of Spain, was accom- after, where the enemy was totally 
nal-enied by bis ſon ; who continued defeated, But in the month of 
how i Pbere ſome years, and then made a November following, being quar- 
tu. our to Italy, France, and other tered with the Britiſh forces in the 
u- arts of Europe, with a view to little town of Brihuega; he found 
Mr, Wcquire a knowledge of the laws and himſelf ſuddenly ſurrounded by the 
ulte- onſtitutions, as well as of the whole Spaniſh army; and as the 
Give anguages of the countries through place was not tenable, and he had 
ao hich he paſſed. He afterwards very little ammunition, he was 
e rved as a volunteer, in the Con- obliged, after a ſhort, but vigorous 
Wc dcrate army in Flanders, and diſ- reſiſtance, to 'capitulate, and ſur- 
ar of N aguiſhed himſelf ſo much at the render himſelf and all his forces 
med, mous fiege of Namur, in 1695, priſoners of war, to the amount of 
Eng- What King William gave him a com- two thouſand men; including three 
n the ay of foot, and, ſoon after, a Lieutenant - Generals, one — 
Leun Piment. — In the firſt Parliament General, one Brigadier, with all 
Bp Queen Anne, he was choſen a the Colonels and Officers of the 
eldeſt Ncpreſentative for the borough of reſpective regiments. He remained 
wards WT ockermouth, in Cumberland ; a priſoner in Spain till the year 
ed in hich place he repreſented in ſeve - 1712, when he was exchanged for 
which BS! ſucceeding Parliaments, In 1705, the Duke of Eſcalone.—During the 
econd | was promoted to the rank of remainder of her Majeſty's reign, 
of the gadier-General, and gained great he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by hi 
m » putation in Spain, under the Earl vigorous oppoſition to the meaſures 
whic Peterborough, at the ſiege of of the Court; being one of the 
plioth, rcelona, In 1708, he was ad- principal leaders of the Whig party; 
e bates, nced to the rank of Major-Gene- and upon the acceſſion of King 
ry 0 „and was ſoon after appointed George the Firſt. he was receive 
* voy Extraordinary and Plempo- by that Prince with particular marks 
ol. - mary to King Charles the Third of favour. As he had flood Farth 
s Hill Spain, and Commander in Chief fo nobly in defence of the Hanover 
. the Britiſh forces in that king- Family, at a very trying ume, he 
97 m. He arrived at Barcelona in expected, and deſerved, to be nobly 
l. + ay, and the ſame year reduced rewarded. He was accordingly ap- 
age £ Mahon, and the whole iſlaud pointed one of the Principal Secre- 
| Minorca. Some time aſter this, taries of State, and {worn of the 
pry was advanced to the rank of Privy Council; and he ſoon ob- 
ind th tained the greateſt ſhare in the 


Eutcuant - General; and going 
© 


affections 
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Before Mr. Walpole had taken his reſolution to reſign, he had 
rojected a ſcheme for reducing the national debt; and it is ob- 
Erable, that on the day of his er he brought in the bill 


for the famous Sinking Fund, whic 


„ he ſaid, he now preſented 


as a country gentleman, and hoped his ſucceſſor would take care 


to bring it to perfection. 


aflections and confidence of the 
Sovereign. In 1717, he was ap» 
pointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the room of Mr. Walpole ; and, 
having made an exchange with the 
Earl of Sunderland, he held the 
Seals as Secretary of State. At 
, the ſame time, he was created a 
Peer of Great Britain, by the title of 
Baron Stanhope of Elvaſlon, in the 
county of Derby, and Viſcount 
Stanhope of Mahon, in the iſland 
of Minorca ; and ſoon alter he was 
created an Earl. By his merit and 
zeal, he was now become all-power- 
ful with the King ; whom he ac- 
companied in all his expeditions to 
Hanover, both as a Miniſter and as 
a friend ; and he continued in the 
full enjoyment of this ſtate of favour 
and power, till his death, which 
happened in February, 1720-1. At 
this time, the iniquitous South Sea 
Scheme was become the object of 
Parliamentary examination; and 
during the courſe of the proceed- 
ings in the Houſe of Lords, a warm 
debate ariſing on ſome incidental 
points, his Lordſhip was ſeized with 
a tranſport of anger at ſome reflec- 
tions of the Duke of Wharton, and 
ſpoke with ſuch vehemence as pro- 
uced a violent bead-ach, which 
obliged him to retire, He under- 
went proper evacuations,and ſeemed 
to recover; but the next evenmg, 
he became lethargick, and being 
ſeized with a ſuffocation, inſtantly 
expired. His death, which was the 
more unfortunate as it happened at 
ſuch a critical conjunture, was 
deeply lamented by his Majeſty.* 
He was interred at Chevening, in 


The King, who was at ſupper, was no ſaoner informed of the Earl's de 
than, unable to conceal his grief, and with tears in his eyes, he roſe from 14% 
and withdrew, —— The Counteſs of Cheſterfield, who was preſent, favous 
the Editor of Lord Cheſtcrhel s Miſceilancous Works with this account of 
Majelty's ſcnſibility.— dc the Memoirs prefixed to thoſe Works, 40. Edu. 


Parliamentary Tran 


In 
Kent, where his chief ſeat lay; and 


at the King's command, his funeral 
was attended by the Horſe Grena- 
diers, two hundred of the Life 
Guards, and two battalions of the 
Foot - Guards; and no other ho- 
nours due to a great General were 
omitted, His Majeſty's and the 
Prince of Wales's coaches, with 
thoſe of the Nobility, were in the 
proceſſion, 

This was a diſtinftion which the 
Earl's military character well de- 
ſerved; but he had other pretenſions 
to the Royal eſteem and regard; 
For he was reputed, by the bel 
judges, to have been as able and 

oneſt a Miniſter as ever ſerved the 
Crown. He was indeed,” ſaid the 
Earl of Cheſterfield, many Jeon 
afterwards, in the Houſe of Lords, 
* an honeſt and difintereſted Minil. 
* ter ; for he had the happineſs of 
* his country ſo muchat — 
* he neglefted his own, and ha 
© left little elſe to his, ſon but the 
* honour of having a among 
* your Lordſhips.“ 

Earl Stanhope married Som 
of Thomas Pitt, of Stratford, in 
the county of Wilts, Eſq; by whon 
he bad ſeveral children. Philip, 
his eldeſt ſon, was born in 1714 
and ſucceeded his father in his tle 
and eſtate. —— Flloyd's Biblioth 
Biograph. Noorthouck's Hiſtorical 
and Claſſical Dictionary. Memo Wi 
of the Earl of Cheiterfield, pre- 
fixed to his Miſcellaneous Works 
by M. Maty, M. D. 4to. Edit. 177] 
Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol. 
ions. Cor 
lins's Peerage, 
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In the next ſeſſion of Parliament, Mr. Walpole appeared on 
the fide of the 22 and in almoſt every debate he made 
Adminiſtration feel the full force of his eloquence. Upon a mo- 
tion for continuing the army, we find him adopting the ſpirit and 
language of true patriotiſm ; not only pointing out, in general, 
the danger of a ſtanding army to a free people, but urging 
ſeveral particular objections againſt the mode of continuing 
it propoſed by the Miniſtry, He likewiſe aſſumed, upon ſeveral 
other occaſions, the character and ſentiments of a country gentle- 
man, inſpired with a becoming zeal, and attentive to the intereſt 
of his conſtituents, But it is obſervable, that in the mid of theſe 
tranſactions, he not only preſerved all due reſpect for the Royal 
perſon, but occaſionally 4 with great eagerneſs, that he 
never intended to make the King uneaſy, or to embarraſs him in 
his affairs; and throughout the whole of his conduct, he ſeems 
to have been particularly careful to keep the way open for his re- 
turn, and to have waited, with a ſecret triumph, has expected re- 
ſtoration in the plenitude of power. It appears, indeed; extremely 
probable, that he himſelf reſigned, and induced his adherents to 
relign, at a time when he could not preſide in all publick affairs, 
purely that he might be again called in at the head of his party, 
when the obſtacles then ſubſiſting were removed; and it is natural 


to ſuppoſe that his oppoſition to meaſures which he had approved 


before, and which he purſued afterwards, was chiefly deſigned to 
make himſelf neceſſary to the Court, whoſe ſchemes he Jad in- 
tereſt — to diſconcert. Accordingly it was not long before 
this ſuppoſition was confirmed by the event; for, early in the 
ſummer of the year 1720, it was evident from his conduct in Par- 
liament, that Mr. Walpole was coming over again to the Court; 
and on the fourth of June, he was appointed Pay-maſter-General 
of the Forces, Several of his friends appeared ſoon after in the 
liſt of promotions, and it was plainly foreſeen that this was but a 
prelude to a freſh acquiſition of the moſt ample power. That ac- 
quifition was near at hand ; for, early in the next year, he was 
appointed Firſt Lord Commiſſioner ot the Treaſury, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. (g/ 

In the year 1723, ſome extraordinary affairs requiring his Ma- 
jeſty's preſence abroad, Mr. Walpole was nominated one of the 
Lords Juſtices for the adminiſtration of the government ; and, by 
his Majeſty's command, was {worn ſole Secretary of State, during 
the abſence of Lord 'Townſhend, and Lord Carteret, who ac- 
companied the King to Hanover, About this time, likewiſe, he 
received a further diſtinguiſhed mark of the Royal favour ; for 
his eldeſt ſon, who was then on his travels, was, before his re- 
turn, created a Peer of Great Britain, by the name, ſtyle, and 
utle, of Baron Walpole, of Walpole, in the county of Norfolk. 
The letters patent bear date, the firſt of June, 1723, and the rea- 
Vor. IX. z. P ſons 


(z) Life of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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ſons for conferring a dignity on the ſon, which ſeemed the father's 
due, are ſet forth in the preamble ; wherein this extraordinary 
meaſure is jointly aſcribed to the ſingular merit, and unambi- 
tious temper, of our Prime Miniſter, , But, beſides theſe 
oſtenſible motives, there was, no doubt, another cogent reaſon for 
Mr. Walpole's declining this high dignity : For had he, at that 
time, been created a Peer, his great merits and extraordinary 
* endowments* might have been miſſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, where probably they were of more eſſential ſervice, than 
they could have been in the Houſe of Lords. 

But though Mr. Walpole was, at that time, ſo circumſtanced 
that he did not think 11 to accept of a Peerage, yet he had no 
objection to ſuch other marks of diſtinction as were conſiſtent with 
his ſituation. In 1725, he had the dignity of Knighthood of the 
moſt honourable Order of the Bath conferred upon him, at the 
time when his Royal Highneſs Prince William, and ſeveral of the 
Nobility, were inveſted with the Enſigns of that Order ; and, 
the ſame year, he was declared one of the Lords Juſtices for the 


adminiſtration of affairs, during his Majeſty's ſtay at Hanover, 
The next _ ſaw him diſtinguithed with till higher honours ; for 


he was e 


ected Knight Companion of the moſt noble Order of 


the Garter, and inſtalled at Windſor, with the Duke of Rich- 


mond. Ci) 


From the death of the Earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, Sir 
Robert Walpole had been haſtily advancing to the ſummit of 
power; and on the acceſſion of King George the Second, whilſt 


(5) The preamble, which is ſome» 
what curious, runs thus ;—* Foral- 
much as our right truſty and well- 
© beloved Counſellor, Robert Wal- 
* pole, one of the Lords of our 
* Treaſury, and Chancellor of our 
* Exchequer, hath recommended 
© himſclt io us, our family, and his 
* country, by his great merits and 
© extraordinary endowments, we 
deemed it a duty incumbent upon 
us to call him to the rank of 
Peerage. But as he was more am- 
bitious of meriting honours than 
acquiring them; that his family 
at leaſt might be ennobled, we 
have re ſolved to confer thoſe ho- 
nouis on the fon, which were the 
father's due; and to rank Robert 
Walpole, the Younger, among 
our Nobility : From which gen- 
tleman whatever 1s great or glo- 
rious, may reaſonably be expected. 


He has long ſince ſhewn a very 


„ « © & . = a. MD 


Lord 


* ripe genius to literature and the 
* {ciences, and now reſolves to 
bring whatever is worthy his notice 
* from foreign countries. As he 
* has one at home, who will be his 
* in{truftor in whatever may have 
* eſcaped his obſervation abroad, 
* we make no doubt, but, by the 
aſſiſtance of ſo able a guide, be 
* will deliver the dignity derived 
© from his father's merits, enlarged 
* to his poſterity, It is moreover 
our pleaſure, that a youth of ſuch 
* extraordinary hopes ſhould take 
© his titles from the place, whence 
© the ancient family of Walpole 
derived their names, which family 
* hath flouriſhed in the county of 
* Norfolk ever ſince the reiga of 
Edward the Firſt, where it has 
© been always held and eſteemed a- 
« mong thoſe of chick note.” 


(i) Life of Sir Robert Walpole. 
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Lord Townſhend 4) had the reputation of conducting the ex- 
ternal tranſactions relating to treaties and negotiations, the inte- 
rior government of Great Britain was chiefly intruſted to his care, 
But affairs did not long continue in this ſituation ; for the influence 
of our Miniſter was daily increaſing, and as Lord Townſhend 


h) CHARLES, Lord Viſcount 


TowNn$SHEXD, vas deſcended 
from an ancient family, of the 
greateſt intereſt and credit in the 
county of Norfolk, which was firſt 
ennobled by King Charles the Se- 
cond, He was early honoured with 
ſome appointments of diſtinction; 
and in the year 1709, he accom- 
panied the Duke of Marlborough 
to the Hague, as Embafſador Ex- 
traordinary, and joint Plenipoten- 
oy the negotiation for a peace 
withFrance being _ there, which 
was afterwards reſumed without 
effect, at Gertruydenberg, Upon 
the death of Queen Anne, he was 
nominated one of the Lords Juſtices 
of the kingdom, (a ſtation which 
be altetwatds frequently filled, upon 
various occaſions ;) and upon his 
Majeſty's arrival from Hanover, he 
was appointed one of the Principal 
Secretaries of State, In January, 
1716-17, he was likewiſe appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ircland ; but 
he did not long enjoy theſe high 
ſtations, for he was removed from 
them both, by the intrigues of a 
party, in April wag In 1720, 
owever, he was made Preſident of 
the Council, and the next year, he 
was again appointed Principal Se- 
cretary of State; in which office he 
continued, till the death of Kin 
George the Firſt; nor was he dif- 
placed, upon the acceſſion of his 
{on : But, in the year 1730, he re- 
ſigned his employments, and retired 
to his ſeat in the country ; where 
he diced of an apoplexy, in 1738.— 
The follow:ng character of this 
Nobleman was drawn by the late 
Larl of Cheſterſicld, who declares, 


* timing perſon of all our you 


2 was 


that in mentioning the light defeAs, 
as well as the many valuable parts 
of it, he owed the former to truth, 
and the latter to gratitude and friend- 
ſhip, as well as truth; ſince (he 
adds) for ſome years before Lord 
Townſhend retired from buſineſs, 
they lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy 
that the difference of their age and 
ſituations could admit; during which 
time he received from his Lordſhip 
many unaſked and unequivocal 
proofs of his friendſhip.— Lord 
* Townſhend,” ſays the accompliſhed 
Earl, * by very long experience 
and unweane — lication, was 
* certainly a very able man or buſi- 
* neſs, which was his only paſhon. 
* His parts were neither above nor 
© below it; they were rather flow, 
© deſect of the ſafer fide. He re- 
* quired time to form his opinion; 
© but when formed, he adhered to 
it with invincible firmneſs, not 
to ſay obſtinacy, whether right or 
— and was impatient of con- 
tradiction. He was a moſt un- 
graceſul and conſuled Speaker in 
the Houſe of Lords, inelegant in 
his language, perplexed in his 
arguments, but always near the 
ſixels of the queſtion, His man- 
ners were coarſe, ruſtic, and 
ſeemingly brutal, but his nature 
was by no means ſo; for he was a 
kind huſband to both his wives, a 
moſt 1adulgent father to all his 
children, and a bene volent maſter 
to his ſervants; fare teſts of 
real good-nature, for no man can 
long ſimulate or diſhmulate at 
home. He wasa warm friend and 
a warm enemy ; deſects, if defetls 
they are, inleparable in human 

nature, 


K D ga%⁴ d Gehe = @ 


* © The choice, ſays Biſhop Burnet, * was well made; for as Lord Townſhend 
bad great parts, had improved theſe by travelling, and was by much the malt 
| Nobility, and had, on many occaſions, dif 
* tinguilked himſeit very eminently ; ſo he was a man of great integrity, and of 
good principles iu all reſpetts, tree trom all vice, and of an engaging converſa - 
* Lou, Hiktory of bis own Tuncs, Vol, II. P. 528. Foho Edit, 
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was not of a temper to act a ſecond part, after having acted a firt, 
(as he did, during the preceding reign,) he reſigned the Seals, 
which were given to Colonel Stanhope, afterwards created Earl 
of Harrington; ſo that Sir Robert Walpole now reigned with. 
out a rival, 

Having thus engroſſed the ſupreme direction of affairs, our 
Stateſman entered upon his adminiſtration with confidence and 
alacrity. He knew the maxims he had adopted would ſubject him 
to the hatred, the ridicule, and reproach, of ſome individuals, 
who had not yet reſigned all ſentiments of patriotiſm, nor all 
views of oppoſition: Bur the number of theſe was inconſiderable 
when compared to that which conſtituted the body of the com- 
munity ; and he would not ſuffer the confideration of ſuch anta- 
goniſts to come in competition with his ſchemes of power, af. 
tluence, and authority. He ſaw the proſtitute condition to which 
the minds of the generality were reduced by luxury and vice, 
and he had ſagacity enough to convert the degeneracy of the times 
to his own advantage. He perceived that the bulk of mankind 
were actuated by a fordid thirſt of lucre; and the means of grati 
fication were in his hands. The publick treaſure was at his de- 
votion. He multiplied places ra penſions, to increaſe the num. 
ber of his dependents ; and he ſquandered away the money of the 
nation with an unexampled and a moſt fatal profuſion. (J) 

An adminiſtration conducted upon ſuch principles muſt neceſ. 
ſarily be carried on with conſiderable ergy, ; and accordingly 
the hiſtory of its progreſs, for ſume time, chiefly conſiſts in an 
annual revolution of debates in Parliament, which preſent to us 
little more than a return of the ſame unavailing eloquence on the 


one fide, and the ſame profligate venality on the other, The 
| two 


nature, and often accompanying 
* the moſt generous minds. Never 
« Miniſter had cleaner hands than 
he had. Mere domeſtic economy 
© was his only care as to money, for 
© he did not add one acre to his 
* eſtate, and he left his — 
children very moderately provided 
* for, though he had been in con- 
« ſfiderable and lucrative employ- 
ments ncar thirty years.? 

His Lordſhip was twice married. 
His ficſt wife was a daughter of Tho- 
mas Lord Pelbam, by whom he had 
four ſons and a daughter: His ſecond 
wife was a ſiſter of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, by whom he had four ſons and 
two daughters. He was ſucceeded 
in hooours and eſtate by Charles, 
his cideil ſou by the firſt marriage. 
—Feerage of England. Smollet's 


Hiſtory of England. Vol. X. Cha- 


racters by Lord Cheſterfield, &c. a 
1 Pamphlet, 1778. Gent. Mag. 

ol. VIII. P. 324. 

(„% * Money,” ſays Lord Cheſter 
field, not Prerogative, was the 
© chief engine of his adminiſin- 
tion; and he employed it with; 
* fucceſs which in a manner di 
* graced humanity. He was n0 
* 1t is true, the inventor of that 
* ſhameful method of governing, 
* which had been gaining ground 
inſenſibly ever ſince Charles the 
Second; but with uncommon {kill 
and unbounded profuſion be 
brought it to that perfe&tion,whica 
at this time diſhonours and di- 
* trefſes this country, and whica 
© (if not checked, and God knows 
© how it can be now checked, mul 
* ruia it. —— Characters by Lon 
Cheſterfield, &c. P. 31. 
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tro parties, into which the Houſe of Commons was divided, were 
now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Court and Country Party ; 
and, during the whole of Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtration, 
there ſeem to have been two ſubjects of controverſy which par- 
ticularly engaged their attention, in every ſeſſion of Parliament: 
Theſe were the national debt, and the number of forces to be kept 
in pay. Though there was a long continuance of profound peace, 
yet the debt was continually increafing ; and every motion for 
reducing the army was rejected. This increaſe of the publick 
debt was matter of aſtoniſhment to the Country Party, who not 
only obſerved, that it muſt be owing to a very profuſe manage- 
ment of the publick treaſure, but that it yielded a very melan- 
choly projpett ſince at this rate our debts muſt ſtill grow faſter, 
in caſe of a war, and ſo the heavy and numerous taxes which 
now oppreſſed the nation, muſt be perpetuated to the lateſt poſte- 
rity. At the ſame time, they were altogether at a loſs to con- 
ceive the neceſſity of keeping up ſuch a numerous ſtanding army, 
in a time of peace; a thing altogether inconſiſtent with our laws 
and conſtitution, and by which the liberties of the people were 
manifeſtly endangered. ) It was the buſineſs of the Court 
Party to obviate theſe objections, and to aſſign ſome reaſons for 
the increaſe of the publick expences ; for which purpoſe, it muſt 
be confeſſed, they were frequently obliged to taſk their faculties 
to their full exertion, to puzzle and perplex where they could not 
demonſtrate and convince ; to miſrepreſent what they could not 
vindicate, and elude the arguments which they could not refute. 
In theſe ſpecious arts, few were more expert than their leader him- 
ſelf; 3 had this advantage on his fide, that whatever he 
advanced was readily aſſented to, by a large majority, as altoge- 
ther convincing and concluſive ; every doubt — inſtantly re- 

moved by the never- failing rhetorick of places an E 
Thus the influence of the Miniſter appeared to be eſtabliſhed 
beyond controul ; and, ſecure in the multitude of his venal ſlaves, 
he ſeemed to defy the utmoſt efforts of the Oppoſition, Every 
demand, whether for extravagant grants to the Civil Liſt, which 
throws ſuch a prodigious power into the hands of thoſe who have 
the diſpoſal of it ; or for pecuniary ſubſidies to foreign Princes, 
with whom the intereſts of Great Britain were not in any manner 
connected; or for exorbitant votes of credit, a thing never heard 
of before a regular ſyſtem of corruption had taken place with the 
Revolution, and which, in the worſt times, would have been 
heard with amazement, and rejected with anger; every demand 
tor a ſupply, of whatever nature, or to whatever amount, was 
patiently received and unplicitly acquieſced in by his * 
ut 


(=) © No nation ever kept up an * ment, of which it muſt at laſt 
* army in times of peace, which * inevitably periſh. —— Political 
did not loſe its liberties, — Mr. Diſquiſitious, Vol. II. P. 349. 890. 
6 Hume calls the army a mortal 1774. See Hume's Eſſay on the 
diſlemper in the Britiſh govern- Idea of a perte& Common-wealth, 
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But in the midſt of this ſecurity, our Stateſman had the mortifi. 
cation to find, by his own experience, that a formidable oppoſi- 
tion to the meaſures of a Miniſter may ariſe from cauſes which he v. 
has either overlooked or neglected, and may be encouraged by n. 
means which the utmoſt weight of the Treaſury cannot reſiſt. tit 

From the commencement of his adminiſtration, Sir Robert 


Walpole had conſtantly endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the ob 
landed intereſt, by recommending ſuch methods of raiſing the Sj 
ſupplies as might (he ſaid) contribute moſt to the relief of thoſe 
gentlemen who had, for many years, borne too great a ſhare of ha 
the publick burden. He made uſe of this plea, upon almoſt every H 
motion for a ſupply 5 and he had recourſe to it, particularly, in 
the year 1732, when he propoſed that the duties upon ſalt, which try 

ad been aboliſhed about two years before, ſhould be revived and il 
granted to his Majeſty, for the term of three years ;—a propoſal pe 
which immediately rouſed the whole Country Party, and pro- wh 
duced a long and a moſt animated conteſt, in which the Courtiers 


were obliged to diſpute their ground by inches.—Among| the dei 
numerous objections which the Country Party urged againſt this 
motion, there was hardly any that they infiſted upon with greater 


vehemence than its tendency to introduce a General Exciſe ; a in 
mode of raiſing money, which they reprobated as utterly incon- Ho 
ſiſtent with the liberties of a free people. In anſwer to theſe ex- if t 
ceptions, the Court Party uniformly diſclaimed the thoughts of nat 
raiſing a general exciſe, and laboured to ſhew, that the reviving nov 
of the ſalt-tax could not, in any degree, contribute to ſuch a he 
deſign: But at the ſame time they ſcrupled not to obſerve, that, - quit 
as many of our cuſtoms were heavy upon trade, and very trouble- 

ſome to our Merchants, if ſome of the moſt grievous of them min 
were turned into an exciſe, it would be of great advantage to the ther 
nation, and might be eafily done without any danger to the con- © 
ſtitution, or any encroachment upon the liberty of the ſubject.— ſuch 
The iſſue of this conteſt was, according to cuſtom, in favour of to th 
Adminiſtration ; but the bill did not paſs, without as ſtrenuous 


an oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, as it had met with from BW ther, 
the Commons, and it was there followed by a vigorous protelt ; 
a circumſtance which had indeed all along attended the triumphs 
of the Miniſtry, and which did not fail to make an impreſſion on 
the body of the people. 

It was under the ſame plauſible pretence of eaſing the landed 
intereſt, that Sir Robert, in the following year, moved, that Five 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be iſſued from the Sinking Fund 
towards raiſing the ſupplies. Oppoſition were prepared for quen, 
this motion, and they gave it the reception it deſerved. They 
expatiared on the iniquity of pillaging that ſacred depoſit which Per n 
had been ſolemnly appropriated to the — of the national | 
debt, and which no +; 25 yer whatever ought to prevail with pape 
them to apply to any uſe, but that for which it was originally de- 


ſigned. They complained that this had, of late, been oo 
| one; 


C % 
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* 
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done; and they pointed out the pernicious conſequences of ſuch 
a practice with equal energy and preciſion : But all objections 


e vaniſhed before the powers of Miniſterial influence, which nothing 
y now could check but the immediate danger of popular commo- 
tion ; and that hazardous interpoſition was near at hand. 
rt In the” courſe of the debates in the Houſe of Commons, it was 
ie obſerved by Oppoſition, that this iniquitous application of the 
ae Sinking Fund was not the only alarming meaſure the Miniſter had 
ſe to propoſe; but that there was another project impending, which 
of had ſtruck terror into the minds of moſt gentlemen within that 
ry Houſe, and into the minds of all men without doors, who had 
in any regard to the happineſs, or to the conſtitution of their coun- 
ch try. This project, they ſaid, was no other than that of the Ex- 
nd ciſe la plan of arbitrary power, not to be endured by a free 
al people, and hardly to be mentioned without horror ;— a project, 
o- which, the more it was examined, and the more the conſequences 
ers of it were conſidered, the more the projector would be hated and 
he deſpiſed. 
his 1his train of tragick declamation did by no means intimidate 
ter the Miniſter. He not only acknowledged, that he had a ſcheme 
2 in contemplation, which he intended very ſoon to lay before that 
n- Houſe, but he gloried in the deſign; being well convinced, that 
ex- if the plan were adopted, it would improve both the trade of the 
of nation, and the publick revenue; and though ſome gentlemen 
ing now endeavoured to repreſent it in fo terrible and odious a light, 
2 he did not doubt, but that in a little time it would appear in a 
it, quite different ſhape, to the impartial and unprejudiced part of 
le- the people: However, be the iſſue what it might, he was deter- 
em mined to propoſe it, and ſhould be ſoon ready to lay it before 
the them. This was deciſive ; and, in conſequence of this declara- 
on- tion, it was obſerved by the Country Party, that a ſcheme of 
. ſuch great importance to the whole nation ought to be ſubmitted 
r of to the conſideration of as many Members of that Houſe as could 
_ poſſibly be brought together; for which reaſon they propoſed that 
om there ſhould be a call of the Houſe at the time; and their pro- 
ſt ; poſal being aſſented to, a day was fixed, and the neceſſary orders 
phs tor convening the Members were iſſued out. 
1 on Such was the preparation for introducing into Parliament that 
= famous ſcheme, which, even before the particulars of it were 
ded known, had not only alarmed all the trading part of the nation, 
Five bot had excited a dangerous ferment amongſt the people. The 
und long-expected day at length arrived, and the Houſe, in conſe- 
for quence of Sir Robert Walpole's motion to that purpoſe, having 
bey reſolved itſelf into a Committee, to deliberate upon the molt pro- 
hich per methods for the better ſecurity and improvement of the duties 
onal and revenues already charged upon tobacco and wines, all the 
with WPapcrs relating to theſe duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of 
de- the Members; the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms and Exciſe were 
often ikeviſe ordered to attend the Houſe, the avenues of which were 
one; 3 crowded 
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crowded with multitudes of people; and the Members in the t 
Oppoſition waited impatiently for a propoſal in which they thought k 
the liberties of their country ſo deeply intereſted. \ 
The Miniſter opened the debate. He began with obſerving, b 
that there was no way ſo proper or effectual for ſecuring and im. 1 
proving the duties and revenues then under the confideration of * 
the Committee, as that of preventing for the future thoſe frauds, Cc 
Þy which the publick revenues had been ſo much injured in time; * 
paſt. Such a ſcheme of prevention, he informed the Houſe, be 2 
was now about to propoſe ; and, notwithſtanding all the clamour; H 
that had been raiſed againſt it, without doors, he was thoroughh tl 
convinced of its efficacy and propriety. Theſe clamours he im. Ju 
uted to the arts of ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, who had 
— for many years, enriching themſelves by cheating their al 
country, and who plainly foreſaw, that if his ſcheme ſhould take £7 
eflect, their profitable trade would be at an end. This, he af eq 
firmed. was the true origin of the outery againſt his ſcheme; bu Pr 
he likewiſe obſerved, that theſe intereſted opponents had bee ch. 
moſt ſtrenuouſly aſſiſted and ſupported by another ſet of men, who na 
were fond of embracing every opportunity that offered, for fr. Wn ** 
ring up the people of Great Britain to mutiny aud ſedition. Hoy: Te 
ever, as the plan he had to propoſe would be a great improvwe- 
ment to the publick revenue, as well as of ſingular advantage u | 


the fair trader, he thought it his duty to lay it before the Houle; 


and from the diſcharge of what he conceived to be his duty, & — 
would not be deterred by the moſt violent clamours of ſuch wicke! WWF ton 
and deceitful men. He then took notice how induſtriouſly it hi 1c! 
been ſpread abroad, that the ſcheme he had to propoſe was ii ot 
ſcheme for a General Exciſe, and he averred that he had ne — 
entertained any ſuch idea; but that his thoughts were alu i 
confined ſolely to the two branches of the revenue ariſing from i pou 
duties on wine and tobacco, in order to find out, if ble, ſur to | 
effectual remedy for the notorious frauds that been fo lot! K Lars 
committed in thoſe branches with impunity. What he was au Ma 
going to propoſe would, he believed, if agreed to, be fou "1. 
ſufficient for that purpoſe ; but if he failed in this effort, it vou o. 
be the laſt attempt of the kind that he ſhould ever make, 4 2 . 

Having thus diſclaimed all intention to promote a Gebe ce 
Exciſe, he proceeded to lay before the Houle the ſituation of it . 
tobacco trade, and of the revenue ariſing therefrom ; to whis _ 
ſingle branch he now confined his views and obſervations. * aud 
began with lamenting the hardſhips to which the American Ply nt 
ters were expoſed by the preſent circumſtances of the trade, ar 
expatiated on the frauds that were committed in that branch oi eiche 
the revenue ariſing from the duties on tobacco; on the 1) con| 


done to the fair trader; and the loſs ſuſtained by the publick. 
aſſerted, that the ſcheme he was about to propoſe would rens 
all theſe inconveniencies, and add two or three hundred tha 
pounds a year to the publick revenue. He particularly exp 
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the nature of his plan; (=) and having endeavoured to obviate 
ſome objections, of which he was aware, concluded with obſer- 
ving, that whatever — and terrors people might have 
been brought under, from a falſe and malicious repreſentation of 
what they neither did, nor could poſſibly know or underſtand, he 
was firmly perſuaded, that when they did come to know and fully 
to underſtand his ſcheme, they would view it in another light, 
and, if it had the good fortune to be approved of by Parliament, 
and to take effect, would ſoon feel the happy conſequences of it. 
He therefore moved, that the duties, and ſubſidies on tobacco, 
then ſubſiſting, ſhould, from and after the twenty- fourth day of 
June, ceaſe and determine. 


The debate which enſued upon this motion called up all the 
able Speakers on both ſides the queſtion. Thoſe who argued a- 
gainſt the ſcheme, combated the Miniſter on every point, with 
equal ſpirit and ability; concluding, upon the whole, that his 
project was unneceſſary, that it would be ineffectual for preventing 
thoſe frauds againſt which it was ſaid to be provided, and that its 
natural conſequences would unavoidably prove deſtructive to trade, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the ſubject, On the other hand, 
the plan was eſpouſed, and moſt ſtrenuouſly defended, by many 


VoL, IX. 3. 


(n) The ſubſtance of his ſcheme 
was this:—He propoſed to join the 
laws of Exciſe to thole of the Cul- 
toms; the latter having been found 
meſſectual ' for preventing the va- 
rious frauds which had been prac- 
tiſed of late years in the tobacco 
trade. Inu order to this, he intended 
to leave the three farthings per 
pound, called the farther ſubſidy, 
to be ſtill charged at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, upon the importation of 
any tobacco, and payable to his 
Majelty's Civil Lift as heretofore : 
Thea he propoſed that the tobacco 
ſhould be lodged in warehouſes, to 
be appointed ſor that purpoſe by the 
Commiſſioners of the Exciſe z that 
the keeper of cach 1 (to 
be appointed hkewiſe by the Com- 
milliuners,) ſhuuld have one lock 
aud key, and the Merchant-impor- 
ter another; and that the tobacco 
Ihould be thus ſecured till the Mer- 
chant ſhould find a market for it, 
either fur exportation or for home- 
contumpuon : That if his market 
were tor exportation, he might ap- 
ply to his warehoulfe - keeper, and 
taxe out what he wanted for that 
purpole, u hich, when weighed at 


the Cuſtom-Ilouſe, ſhould be dif- 


eminent 


charged of the three farthings per 
pound, with which it was charged 
upon 1mportation, ſo that the Mcr- 
chant might then export it without 
any farther trouble ; But if his mar- 
ket were for home - conſumption, 
he mould pay the three farthings 
charged upon 1t at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe upon 1mportation, and then 
in the preſence of the warehouſe- 
keeper he might deliver it to the 
buyer, on paying an inland duty of 
any, 5 ws per pound to the pro- 
per fficer appointed to receive the 
ame.—All penalties and forteitures, 
ſo far as they formerly beloaged to 
the Crown, were for the future to 
be applied to the uſe of the pubs» 
lick; and appcals in this, as well 
as in all other caſes relating to the 
exciſe, were to be heard and deter- 
mined by two ot three of the Judges, 
to be named by his Majeſty, out of 
the twelve Jndges belonging to 
Weſtmiuſter Hall; and in the 
country, by the Judge of Aſfize 
upon the next circuit, who ſhould 
hear and determine ſach appeals in 


the moil ſum mory way, without the 
formality of proceedings in Courts 
of Law or Laut. -Parhamentary 


Debuts, Voz. AI. 2 7 
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s, and particularly by Sir Philip Yorke, (afterward; 
Earl of Hardwicke) and Sir Joſeph Jekyll; fo that the conteſt 
was long and violent; but at laſt the motion was carried by a 
majority of fixty-one voices. (o Several reſolutions were then 
propoſed, and agreed to without a diviſion ; and thus the exciſe. 
ſcheme triumphed for this firſt day. Theſe reſolations, however, 
ed to the Howſe, occaſioned another 
vehement conteſt ; and when a bill was, at length, ordered to be 
brought in purſuant to them, petitions were preferred againſt it 
by the cities of London, Coventry, and No 


when they came to be re 


were ordered to lie upon the table- 


(s) In the courſe of this debate, 
Sir Robert Walpole was fo ns Þ 
rated by the ſpeech of one of his 
opponents, that he loſt his uſual 
moderation of temper; and taking 
notice, in his reply, of the extra- 
ordinary concourſe of people at the 
door of the Houſe of Commons, 
he made uſe of an expreſſion which 
gave the higheſt offence to the city 
of London, and was long remem- 
bered, with indignation —Gentle- 
meu (be obſerved) might ſay what 
they pleaſed of the multitudes now 
at the door, and in all the avenues 
leading to the Houſe ; they might 

ive them what name they thought 
fi : Ft might be ſaid, that they came 


thither as bumble ſupplicants, but 


he knew whom the law called 
§Sru kor BEGGARS ; and thoſe 
who brought them thither could not 
be certain but that they might have 
behaved in the ſame manner, 

his iuſinuation was inſtantly re- 
ſented by Sir John Barnard, one of 
the Reprefentauves of the - of 
London, who obſerved, that Mer- 
chants of character and figure might 
lau fully come cown themſelves, 
aud wight deſire theic acquaintance 


to come down to the Court of Re- 
8 and the Lobby, in order to 

licit their friends againſt ay 
ſcheme which they thought 4 
be prejudicial to them. This, be 
ſaid, was the uudoubted right of the 
ſubject, and what had been always 

rattiſed upon all occaſions. What 

rt of people might be now at the 
door, he did not know; but, he 
preſumed, they were the ſame ſor 
of people that were there when be 
came laſt into the Houſe, and then 
he ſaw none but ſuch as deſerved 
the name of STURDY BEGGARs 
as little as the Honourable Gentle 
man himſelf, or any gentlemo 
whatever. It was well known (hc 
added) that the citizens of London 
were ſufficiently appriſed of the 
bufineſs which was to come on that 
day in the Houſe of Commons and 
they were ſo generally and zealoully 
bent againſt the ſcheme which had 
been now opened to the Houſe, 
that he was-ſure it would have been 
impoſſible, by any legal methods 
to have prevented their comity 
chither.— Parliameutaty Debairy 
Vol, XI. P. 53- 


ttingham ; which 


Had the Miniſter encountered no oppoſition but that which 
aroſe within doors, his proje& would certainly have been carried 
into execution; but the whole nation was alarmed, and their 
clamours grew-touder and louder. The bill, however, was b 
in, and read a firſt time, on the fourth of April ; but on the 
eleventh of that month, which was the day appointed for. the 
ſecond reading of it, vaſt multitudes of people blocked up all the 
avenues to the Houſe of Commons, and ſome of them carried 
their reſentment ſo far, as to inſult ſeveral of the Members who 
had voted in favour of the ſcheme ; ſo that the Minifter began to 
feel the moſt painful apprehenſions for his perſonal ſafety. He 
therefore thought proper to drop the deſign, by moving, that t 
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ſecond reading of the bill ſhould be deferred till the twelfth of 
June. This ſecured him from the danger to which he was 
expoſed. The tumult ſubſided; and the populace contented 
themſelves with burning him in effigy, ami the publick re · 
joicings with which the miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated in 
London and Weſtminſter. (p. 

The famous Exciſe-ſcheme being thus defeated, the Members 
of the Oppoſition ſeemed to exult, as if it had been a point which 
they themſelves had carried by a majority, But their exultation 
was of ſhort continuance ; for though, in caſes of extremity, it 
was evident from this inſtance, that the timidity of the Miniſter 
might be worked upon with effect, yet his power within the 
Houſe was ſo ſumly eſtabliſhed, that, for the remainder of this 
ſeſſion, and during the courſe of the next, he carried every thing 
before him in the moſt triumphant manner. The Parliament was 
then diſſolved; and a new one being convoked by the ſame. Pro- 
elamation, there aroſe very warm conteſts throughout the whole 
kingdom in the election of Repreſentatives ; But in all theſe trug- 

les, the Miniſterial power predominated ; and when the two 
ouſes aſſembled on the fourteenth of January, 1734-5, the new 
Members appeared with the old complexion. e leaders of 
both parties in all debates were the ſame perſons who had con- 
ducted thoſe of the former Parliament; and the ſame meaſures 
were purſued in the ſame manner. 
leting his triumph 


But whilſt our Miniſter was thus with- 


comp | 
in doors, he was expoſed to ſuch formidable attacks from without, 
that he found it neceſſary to deviſe ſome means of reſtraining the 


impetuoſity of his aſſailants. From the commencement of his 
power, the ſuppoſed errors of his conduct, the myſtery of that 
corruption which he had ſo ſucceſsfully reduced to a ſyſtem, and 
all the blemiſhes of his adminiſtration, had been continually ex- 
＋ and ridiculed, not only in various periodical papers, written 
y perſons of the firſt abilities, (9) but likewiſe in a ſucseſſion of 

2 theatrical 


(p) Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XI. 
1 Hiſt. of England, Vol. X. 


+4 . 
) Of all theſe Political Papers, 
that called“ The. Crafiſman“ was 
the moſt celebrated. It was more 
read and attended to, than any pro- 
duction of the kind which had 
hitherto been publiſhed in England. 
Ten or twelve thouſand were ſold 
in 2 day; and the effe& which it 
din * the indignation ot the 
people, and in controuling the 
power of Adminiſtration, was very 
confiderable. It was carried on for 
a number of years, with great ſpi- 
rit; being-moſt ably ſupported by 
Lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pulte- 
ue}; But the care of the publica - 


tion, and of ſapplying materials, 
when none were communicated, was 
intruſted to Mr. Nicholas Amhurſt, 
who condutted, it in the higheſt ſtate 
of its proſperity, with no ſmall re- 
N to himſelf; his own papers 

ng allowed to have been com- 
poſed in a very maſterly manner. 

As this ingenious and unfortunate 
perſon waxfo cloſely connected with 
the leaders of the Oppoſition to Sir 
Robert Walpole, and ſo celebrated 
in his day, it ſeems not improper 
to give ſome account of him iu t 
place. 


N1icyuoLas AMHURST was 
born at Marden, in Kent; but in 


what 
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theatrical pieces, which met with the moſt favourable reception 


amongſt the people. 


Theſe united efforts of the Preſs and the 


Stage were to be carefully watched, and, if poſſible, defeated, 
To obviate the dangerous influence of the former, Sir Robert had 


all along employed a ſet of Authors to defend his Miniſtry, and 


what year is uncertain.“ Bei 
taken under the protection of his 
randſather, who was a Clergyman, 
Fo received his grammatical educa- 
tion at Merchant Taylors ſchool in 
London, from whence he was re- 
moved to St. John's College, Ox- 
ford ;. of which, according to the 
foundation of that houſe, after a 
robation of three vears, h&was to 
as admitted aftual Fellow: But his 
behaviour during that period gave 
ſuch offence to the Society, that he 
not only forfened his Fellowſhip, 
but was expelled from the College. 
We have no particular account of 
the charges brought againſt him ; 
but from his own repreſentation of 
the affair, in the Dedication of his 
Poems to Dr. Delaune, Prefident 
of St. John's, aud in his Terre 
% Filius,“ it appears that he was 
erſecuted for the liberality of his 
——— and for his zealous at- 
tachment to the cauſe of the Revo- 
lution, and of the Hanover Succeſ 
ſion. It is evident, likewiſe, that 
he wiſhed to have this underſtood as 
the ſole cauſe of his expulſion ; 
but it 1s moſt probable, there were 
other, aud, it is to be preſumed, 
{latutable reaſons for his being ex- 
cluded from the College 9 But 
whatever were the cauſes of his ex- 
pulſion, his reſentment on this ac- 
count was not confined to the par- 
ticular Society from which be had 
been expelled; for he made it his 
bubneſs to ſatirize the learning and 


diſcipline of the whole Univerſity ; 


to 


and in the vehemence of his indig- 
nation he went ſo far as to — 
the characters of ſeveral gentlemen 

who were eſteemed ſome of its mo 

re ſpectable Members. This he did, 
in a poem which he publiſhed in 
1724, entitled, Oculus Britan- 
* mz,” and in his celebrated 
* Terre Filius;” a work that, 
amidſt all its malignity and exag- 
geration, contains ſome curious 
anecdotes relative to the principles, 
manners, and conduct, which too 
much prevailed in that Univerſity, 
for a few years after the acceſſion of 
King George the Firſt. 

Mr. Amhurſt was diſmiſſed from 
College, on the 29th of June, 1719, 
and in the following vear, be pu 
lihed a volume of his Miſcellaneous 
Poems, moſt of which were com- 
poſed during his reſidence in the 
Univerſity. The deſign of ſuch a 
— ony7s is obvious; and the 

etter-to recommend bis juvenile 
compolitions to the notice of the 
publick, he dedicated them, in an 
iropical way, to Dr. Delaune, 
Prefivent of the Collece from 
which he had been expelled, — 
Theſe were ſoon followed by ſome 
other Occaſional Poems; and from 
this time Mr. Amhurſt ſeems to 
have ſettled in London as a writer 

by 2 
eing a declared enemy to the 
exorbitant demands and damineer- 
ing ſpirit of the High- Church 
Clergy, our Author gladly embraced 
every opportunity of diſplaying — 

ze 


Were it neceſſary th aſcertain the time of his birth, this might be done, with 
tolerable preciſion ; For he tells us, that he went to Oxford, in the year 1716; and 
that he was not twenty-four yeais of age, when he completed his“ Terre Filius; 
which wor K came out, 225 14 a Periodical Paper, th.t was begun aud 


ended, in the year 1721,—5ee Pre 


ace to Terra Filius, 12mo. Edit. 


& It is to be obſerved, however, that the ſentence for expelling him was n& 


Unaumous. 


Out of fourtern Fellows who were preſent, tour expreilea ther 


G&1ifeat, Ard it 18 revieſemed by Mr. A:nhurit, that theie gentiemen were att 
wards ſeverely perf-crred, for having given à conicienious vote in his favour 


der Teri Filius, No. 45. 


ſtead o 
cule and contempt. 


zeal againſt Prieſtly power; and 
with 1 view he ſoon publiſhed 
another Poem, in five Cantos, en- 
titled ** The Convocation * which 
is a kind of ſatire againſt all the 
writers who had oppoſed Biſhop 
Hoadly, in the famous Bangorian 
controverly, He likewiſe tran- 
Gated Mr. Addiſon's “ Reſurtec- 
« tion,” and ſome other of his 
Latin Poems. But his principal 
literary undertaking was the con- 
ductiug of © The Craftsman,” which 
he carried on, to the entire ſatis- 
faction of the celebrated party, with 
whom he was connected; and yet, 
notwithſtanding the merit of his 
ſervices, when they had made their 
terms with the Crown, he was 
thrown by, and totally negletted. — 
This was a cruel ftroke, and our 
Author did not long ſurvive it; 
for he died of a fever, at Twicken- 
ham, on the 27th of April, 1742; 
his diſorder being moit probably 
occaſioned, in a great meaſure, by 
the ill uſage he had received. 
* Poor Amhurſt!' ſays Mr. Ralph, 
in his Caſe of Authors, * after 
* having been the drudge of his 
* party for the beſt part of twenty 
years together, was as much for» 
© poiten in the famous Compromiſe 
* of 1742, as if he had never been 


vriter 


o the born! And when he died of what 
neer- = * is called a broken heart, which 
vurch * happened a few months afterwards, 


_ 
8 bis 
zeal 


* beceme indebted to the charity 
of a bookſeller for a grave ; aot 
to be traced N Oo, becauſe 
THEN no otherwiſe to be dif- 
unguiſbed, than by the freſhneſs 
of the turf borrowed from the 
next com mon 10 caver it. 

A very late writer, in 1cviewing 
the character of Mr. Palteney, ex- 
preſſes himſeli concerning the treat- 


with 
A 
lius; 
u aud 
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to anſwer the animadverſions of his antagoniſts ; but the writers 
who engaged in his ſervice were fo unequal to the taſk, that in- 
f juſtifying his conduct, they expoſed it to additional ridi- 
In the latter inſtance, therefore, he reſolved 
to purſue more effectual meaſures ; and it was not long before a 
proper occaſion offered. For the Manager of a Playhouſe havin 


125 


— 


ment of Mr. Amhurſt, in theſe 
terms :—* But if the Earl of Bath 
had his liſt of penſioners, how 
comes it that Amhurſt was for. 
* gotten? The fate of this poor 
man is ſingular; He was the able 
* affociate of Bolingbroke and Pul- 
* teney, in writing the celebrated 
© weekly paper, called © The Crafts. 
«© man,” His abilitdes were un- 
© queſtionable; he had almoſt as 
© much wit, learning, and various 
* knowledge, as his two partners ; 
* and when thoſe great maſters 
* choſe not to appear in publick 
* themſelves, he Rented their 
* places ſo well, that his eſſays were 
* often aſcribed to them. Amhurſt 
* ſurvived the downfall of Wal- 
© pole's power, and had rraſon to 
expect a reward for his labours. 
* If we excuſe Bolingbroke, who 
* had only ſaved the ſhipwreck of 
his fortunes, we ſhall bc at a loſs 
to juiify Pulteney, who could 
* with cale have given this man a 
* comfortable income. The utmoſt 
\ of his generoft'y to Amhurſt, that 
* 1 ever heard of, was a hogtheal 
* of claret! He died, it is ſuppoſed, 
6 
4 


4 
- 


of a broken heart, and was buricd 

at the charge of his honeſt printers 

Richard Franklin? 

Thus fell Nicholas Amburt! x 
memorable example of the ingrati - 
tude of the Great, tothe ingenious 
perſons whom they make ule of 2s 
the inſtruments of their ambition; 
that ingratitude, whica (as the excel- 
leut Dr. Kippts well oblerves} ſhould 
furniſh an inſtruction to men of 
abilities in fature times, and engage 
them to build their happinels on 
thcir own perſoual iategricy, dife 
eretion, and viriue. — B:0graphie 
Britanuica, Vol. I. Edit. 1778, 


1 Ralph's Caſe of Authors, by Profeſſion or Trade, fat-d, P. 324 
| Lord Cheſterficld's Characters revicwed, P. 42, 
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communicated to him a manuſcript Farce, entitled The Goldes 
« Rump,” which had becn preſented to the Stage for exhibition, 
and which was found to be a moſt ſcandalous libel upon the Go. 
vernment, it was reſolved, that a motion ſhould be made for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent any ſuch attempt for the future. 
Accordingly, the performance was produced in the Houſe of Com. 
mons, where it afforded the Miniſter a pretence to deſcant largely 
upon the inſolence, the malice, the immorality, the ſeditious 
calumny, which had been of late propagated in theatrical pieces; 
and the motion being agreed to, a bill was brought in, to limit 
the number of playhouſes; to ſubject all dramatick writers to the 
inſpection of the Lord-Chamberlain, and compel them to take 
out a licenſe for every production, before it could appear on the 
Stage. This bill was brought in, towards the end of the Sel. 
fion ; and though it was vigoroully oppoſed, in every ſtep, yet it 

afled both Houſes with extraordinary diſpatch, and received the 
— aſſent. It was to little purpoſe, that the Minority repre. 


ſented it as an encroachment upon the natural rights of a free ex 

people, and an oblique attack upon the liberty of the preſs : In Car 

vain did they exclaim, that honeſt Minifters had nothing to fear mc 

from the ſtrokes of ſatire ; that bad ones ought not to be ſcreened fur 

from almoſt the only puniſhment that could reach them ; and that Pre 

the laws of the country were ſufficient to guard again exceſſes: itr: 

| Their utmoſt endeavours could not hinder the bill from paſſing Col 
1 into a law, which remains till in force. C) Sue 
Sal But notwithitanding Sir Robert Walpole thus purſued his tri. yet 
Wb: umphs, his reign was by no means a quiet one. The year of the per 
4h Exciſe bill was, in fact, the laſt year of his tranquillity. The ant 
= jy Oppoſition had, upon that occaſion, gained an advantage, which of 
1 | they did not fail to proſecute with vigour ; flattering themſelves tak 
9 that the period of the Minifter's diſgrace was then at hand. In tou 
14 this, however, they were diſappointed ; and their fubfequent me! 
LINER ſtruggles were, for a time, ineffectual. But their hopes revived, Was 
i "nn when they found that Sir Robert, by his treatment ot the Prince ord 
* of Wales, had raiſed to himſelf a new antagoniſt in the Heir hou 
vu to the Crown. His Royal Highneſs had long been diffatisfied on Key 
1 lf | account of the little ſhare he was allowed to have in the condud, fign 
1 /. and even the knowledge of publick affairs; and he was at no ſhot 
1 WHAT pains to conceal his diſguſt, when he found himſelf forced by it is 
ML the perſon who preſided at the helm of adminiſtration, to be. cone 
ll jj}! come either his dependent or his enemy. For his connexion of t 
1a were repreſented as inconſiſtent with his duty to the King, bu Hig 
1 favourites were ill- treated, and he was defired not to fee that on! 
wy who had made themſelves obnoxious to the Court. At the ſame to e 
I ume ſelf-jnterett cancurred with ambition to widen the 9 ＋ 
I 

ke] 

the 


(») Parhamentary Debates, Vol. XV. P. 302, Maty's Memoirs. 
Lord Cheſterheld, Sctz. 4. Smollez's Lift, of Eug. Vol. XI. F.: 
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The King would not allow his ſon (who was now married, and 
might expect a family,) the ſame revence he himſelf had enj 
in a ſimilar ſituation; and the offer of one-half, or fifty thouſand 
pounds, was rejected with ſpirit by the Prince, who had recourſe 
to a dangerous, and, as it proved, an ineffectual expedient. He 
applied to the Leaders of the Oppoſition, and a motion was made 
by them in both Houſes, in the beginning of the year 1737, 
that his Majeſty might be defired to ſettle on his fon annually the 
ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds out of the Civil Lift. Aſter 
a long and vehement debate, which ended in a diviſion, the mo- 
tion was rejected; but one great deſign of the Minority was 
anſwered : For an open rupture was now declared between the 
Prime Minifter and the Prince; aud as the former could not but 
feel the influence of io powerful an enemy, ſo the Oppoſition ſe- 
cured to themſelves, together with the patronage of the immediate 
Succeſſor, an increaſing intereſt with the people. 

But though the Prince's reſentment was ſufficiently raiſed, the 
exertion of it was, for the preſent, rendered difficult and pre- 
carious; and had the Miniſter been content with defeating the 
motion for a ſetilement, without aiming to carry his point (hill 
further, the effects of his Royal Highneſs's indignation would 
probably have been leſs formidable. Inſtead of this, great re- 
itraints were laid upon the Prince in his father's Palace, and he 
could not avoid being watched, or even thwar:ed in his actions. 
Such uſage muſt of courſe have been extremely mortifying; and 
yet this was not thought ſufficient ; For the Miniſter, imagining, 
perhaps, that by. greater ſeverity he ſhould either torce his Royal 
antagoniſt to ſubmiſſion, or render him inconſiderable in the eyes 
of his followers, proceeded to ſtill greater lengths. Occaſion was 
wen trom {cine inſtances of diſreſpectful behaviour in the Prince 
towards the King and Queen, to inflame his Majeſty's reſent - 
ment againſt his ſon z which was carried ſo far, that no regard 
was ſhewn to his excuſes and intreaties, but he was peremptorily 
ordered to part with all his preſent friends, or quit his father's 
houſe. In obedience to this order, his Royal Highneis retired to 
Kew; and his Majeity commanded the Lord Chamberlain to 
ſignify in the Gazette, that no perſon who viſited the Prince, 
ſhould be admitted to the Court of St. James's. Their Majeſties, 
it is certain, had cauſe to be offended at ſome part of their ſon's 
conduct; but the Puniſhment inflited upon him, at the ſuggeſtion 
of the Miniſter, ſeems to have been too rigorous; for his Royal 
Highneſs was even refuſed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his mother 
on her death- bed. Theſe aggravating circumſtances ſerved only 
to exaſperate the Prince more and more, till he becume the de- 
termined and inflexible opponent of Sir Robert Walpole. 

In the mean time, as the next Parliamentary campaign was 
kely to be an active one, a place of meeting was appointed by 
the Anti-miniſterial party, for muſtering their forces, and ſettling 

cir plan of operations. Bath was fixed apon for that purpole ; 
to 
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to which place the Prince carried his Princeſs, ſoon after the birth 

of her firſt child. An event fo intereſting to the nation afforded 
a favourable opportunity of aſſembling his friends, and conceal. 
ing buſineſs under the appearances of feſtivity and joy: Nor could 
any buſineſs be more important than that which had for ſome time 
engaged the attention of the publick. 

Lver ſince the treaty of Seville, which was concluded between 
England, France, and Spain, in the. year 1729, the Spaniard; 
in America had almoſt continually inſulted and diſtreſſed the com. 
merce of Great Britain, It muſt be confeſſed, indeed, that the 
Spaniards had reaſon to complain of the illicit commerce which 
.the Engliſh traders from Jamaica and other iſlands carried on with 
their ſubjects on the continent of South-America ; but the means 
employed by the Spaniſh Miniſtry to procure redreſs were ſuch a 
juſtice could not authorize, or Britt honour overlook. They 
diiputed the right of Engliſh traders to cut iogwood in the Bay of 
Campeachy, and to collect ſalt on the iſland of Tortugas; a 
right acknowledged, by implication, in all the treaties which had 
been lately concluded between the two nations. The Captains of 


| 
their armed veſſels, known by the name of Garda Co/tas, had 
made a practice of boarding and plundering Britiſh ſhips, under 
a pretence of ſearching for contraband commodities ; on which 
occaſions they had behaved with the utmoſt inſolence, cruelty, and F 
rapine. Some of their ſhips of war had actually attacked a fler 0 
of Engl! merchant ſhips at the iſland of Tortugas, as if they 
had been at open enmity with England. A great number ef i 
Britiſh veſſels were, at dificrent times, ſeized and detained ; their : 
crews were impriſoned, and their cargoes conſiſcated; in violation 8 
of publick faith, and in defiance of common juſtice and hums- " 
nity. Repeated memorials were in vain preſented to the Cour Py 
of Spain by the Britiſh Embaſſador at Madrid. He was amuſet * 
with evaſive anſwers, vague promiſes of inquiry, and ſchedule G 
of inſtructions ſent to the Spaniſh Governors in America, to whid 
they paid no ſort off regard; having received other orders ins 
different ſtyle. The Spaniards therefore were unreſtrained in the! 
hoſtile proceedings, and their depredations became exceſſire. _ 
At laſt, the nation was rouſcd by theſe repeated inſulis. Tix ba 
complaints of the Merchants, aad the voice of Humanity, it On; 
favour of the impriioned ſailors, were diſtinctly teard throught : 8 
the kingdom; and the people, fired with refentmeat, cal Sp: 
aloud for vengeance, The interpoſition of Parl ament, theretor, tre; 
could hardly be any longer delayed; and no ſooner was it mt ner 
than petitions were preicnted to the Houſe of Commons, by *88 run 
Merchants of London, and other trading cities, ſetting fort * = 


ſeveral applications that had been already made to that nunoura 


Houle, ag inſt the Spaniſh - depre.lations, and ccmplatuing t- 
theſe outrages were not only continued, bot curries ro a (HA 
height than ever, Ineſe peticions were reterred to a CMM 
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of the whole Houſe ; and an order was made to admit the peti- 
tioners to be heard, by themſelves, or by their Counſel. 

The Houſe, therefore, in a grand Committee, proceeded to 
hear counſel for the Merchants; and, on the examination of evi- 
dence, it appeared that acts of the moſt wanton cruelty and in- 
juſtice had been perpetrated by Spaniards on the ſubjects of Great 
Britain. (:) Theſe circumſtances of barbarity were expatiated upon, 
by the Members of the Oppoſition, and particularly by Mr. Pul- 
teney, who produced undeniable proofs of the frequent breach of 
treaties on the fide of Spain, and moved for ſuch reſolutions as 
would evince the reſentment of an injured nation, and the vigour 
of a Britiſh Parliament. This ſtrenuous Orator was warmly com- 
bated by Sir Robert Walpole, who affirmed, that the Reſolutions 
which he had propoſed would confine the Miniſtry too much in 
their endeavours to compromiſe the difference between the two 
nations ; that they would fruſtrate their negotiations, would in- 
trench npon the King's — — and precipitate the nation 
into an unneceſſary and expenſive war. Theſe arguments, how- 
ever, did not produce an immediate compliance. A general de- 
bate enſued ; and a Reſolution, agreeable to Mr. Pulteney's pro- 
poſal, was reported: But the Queſtion being put for recommitting 
it, it was carried in the negative; and the Houſe agreed to an 
Addreſs, in which they beſought his Majeſty to uſe his endea- 
vours to obtain an effectual relief for his injured ſubjects; to con- 
vince the Court of Spain that his Majeſty could no longer ſuffer 
ſuch repeated infults and injuries to be carried on, to the. diſho- 
nour of his Crown, and the ruin of his trading ſubjects; and 
aſſuring him, that in caſe his Royal and friendly inſtances with 
the Catholick King ſhould miſcarry, the Houſe would effectually 
—_— his Majeſty in ſuch meaſures as honour and juſtice ſhould 
make it neceſſary for him to purſue, A ſimilar Addreſs was pre- 
ſented by the Houſe of Lords, and they both received a gracious 

Vor. IX. z. R anſwer; 


) Amongſt the witneſſes ex- then tortured him with the moſt 


amined upon this occaſion, at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons, was 
one Captain Jenkins, the Maſter of 
a Scottiſh Merchant ſhip, who had 
been boarded by the Captain of a 
Spaniſh “ Guarda Coſta,” and 
treated in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner. The Spaniards, after having 
rummaged his veſſel for what they 
cailed contraband commodities, 
without finding any thing to juſtify 
their ſearch, inſulted Jenkins with 
the molt opprobrious inveRiives. 
They likewiſe tore, or cut off, one 
of his ears, bidding him carry it to 
his King, and tell him, they would 
lerve him in the ſame manner, 
ſhould an opportunity offer ; They 


ſhocking cruelty, and threatened 
him with immediate death. Jen- 
kins gave in his evidence with great 

recilion; and being aſked by a 
— what he thought, when 
he found himſelf in the hands of 
ſuch barbarians ? I recommended 
© my ſoul to GoD,” ſaid he, and 
my cauſe to _ country,” Ile 
behaviour of this brave ſeaman; the 
ſight of his car, which was pro- 
duced, with his account of the in- 
dignities which had been oftered to 
the nation and the Sovereign of 
Great Britain, filled the whole 
Houle with a juſt indignation,—— 
Smollet's and Goldſmith's Hiſt, of 
England, 
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anſwer ; his Majeſty aſſuring Parliament that he would make uſe 
of the moſt proper and effectual meaſures in his power to procure 
juſtice and ſatisfaction to his injured ſubjects, and to ſecure the 
freedom of their navigation, for the future, 

Military operations were not the forze of Sir Robert Walpole; 
and he knew that a war would involve him in ſuch difficulties a 
muſt of courſe endanger bis adminiſtration. His apprehenſions, 
moreover, did not proceed from Spain only; for the two branches 
of the Houſe of Bourbon were now united by politicks as well a; 
conſanguinity, and he did not doubt, that in caſe of a rupture 
with Spain, they would join their forces againſt Great Britain, 
He determined therefore to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevent a 
rupture; and he flattered himſelf that he ſhould ſucceed in his 
attempt, by the addreſs of his negotiators, and the parade of 
his armaments. With this view, Rear-Admiral Haddock ſet fail 
with a ſtrong ſquadron for the Mediterranean ; which, it was 
preſumed, would give weight to the remonſtrances of the Britih 
Miniſter at the Court of Madrid. But he found it more difficult 
to bring the Spaniards to reaſonable terms, as they were apprized 
of his unwillingneſs to mect Parliament, without having ſome 
accommodation to produce, and for that reaſon ſaw the neceſlity 
he was under of accepting almoſt any conditions they ſhould offer, 
At laſt, after many procraſtinations, which obliged the Miniſter to 
prorogue and delay the meeting of Parliameat, he procured a 
temporary treaty under the title of a Convention. (.. 

As ſoon as the ratification of this treaty was received, the ſef- 
ſion of Parl:ument was opened, and the King, in his ſpeech to 
both Houſes, gave them to underſtand, that a Convention was 
concluded and ratified between him and the King of Spain; 
whereby that Prince had obliged himſelf to make reparation to 
the Britiſh ſubjects for their loſſes, by a certain ſtipulated pay- 
ment; and that Plenipotentiaries were therein named and appoint- 
ed, for regulating, within a limited time, all thoſe grievances 
and abuſes which had hitherto interrupted the commerce and na- 
vigation of Great Britain, in the American ſeas, and for ſettling 
all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner as might for the future 
prevent and remove all new cauſes and pretences of complaint, 
His Majeſty added, that he would order the Convention, and the 
ſeparate articles to be laid before them. 6p 

Though this treaty was not yet ſubmitted to the inſpection of 
Parliament, the nature of it was well known to the Leaders ot 
the Oppoſition, and upon the motion for an Addreſs, a violent 
debate enſued ; in the courſe of which Sir Robert Walpole main- 
tained, that the Miniſtry had on this occaſion obtained more than 
ever on like occaſions was known to be obtained; that they had 

reconciled the peace of their country with her true intereſt; _ 


: 3 
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e uſe 

cure this peace was attended with all the advantage that the moſt ſuc- 

e the ceſsful arms could have procured ; and that future ages would 
conſider this as the moſt glorious period of the Engliſh hiſtory, 

ole; and do that juſtice to the Counſels which produced the event, 

ies as which, he believed, the preſent age, when rightly informed, would 

ſions, not refuſe. (a) 

nches But notwithſtanding theſe encomiums, when this famous Con- 

ell as vention was not only preſented to Parliament, but alſo publiſhed 

pture for the information of the people, it falarmed and provoked the 
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Merchants and 'Traders of Great Britain, excited the indignation 
of all thoſe who retained any regard for the honour of their coun- 
try, and raiſed a general cry againſt the Miniſter. The eyes of 
the whole kingdom were now turned upon the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; and petitions againſt the Convention were preſented from 
the cities of London, Briſtol, and Liverpool, and, in general, 


rith from all the Merchants trading to America. "Theſe petitions were 
cult referred to the Committee of the whole Houſe, appointed to con- 
r1zed ſider the Convention; and, both parties ſummoning their whole 
ſome 


force for the approaching conteſt, on the day fixed for this pur- 
poſe, (which was the Seth of March, 1738-9,) four hundred 
Members had taken their ſeats by eight in the morning. The 
Merchants were then heard, and witneſſes examined; ſo that this 
and the following day were employed in reading papers, and ob- 
taining information. The next day, Mr. Horatio Walpole (our 


ceſlity 
offer. 
ſter to 
red a 


ie ſeſ⸗ Miniſter's brother) having launched out in praiſe of the treaty, 
ch to moved for an addreſs of approbation to his Majeſty, and being 
1 Was properly ſeconded, the conflict began with uncommon ardour.— 
pain; After a long and vehement debate, the Houſe, upon a diviſion, 
on to agreed to the Addreſs; but when the reſolution of the Committee 
pay- was reported, and a motion made for agrecemng thereto, both 
point parties renewed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs and im- 
7ances petuoſity. The Leaders of the Oppoſition poured all the thunder 
id na- of their eloquence againſt the inſolence of Spain, and the con- 
ttling ceſſions of the Britiſh Miniſtry ; and Sir Robert Walpole was 
future forced to exert his utmoſt fortitude and dexterity in defence of 
laint, himſelf and his meaſures, It was with difficulty that he ſtood his 
nd the ground ; and the queſtion being put, the reſolutions for the 
Acdrels were carried but by a tmall majority. (x) This was 
ion of 2 hard-won victory; and to ſuch a degree of mutual animoſity 
ers of were both ſides inflamed, that the moſt eminent Members of the 
iolent R 2 Minority 
main- 
e than by Lachomentary Debates, Vol. the Debate in the Houſe of Lords, 
II. P. 106. 


XVI (which was maintained with equal 
(x) All the Officers and adhe- warmth) and thought proper, iu an 
rents of the Prince of Wales had affair which ſo nearly affected the 
joined the Oppoſition; and his glory of the nation, to vote, fur 
Royal Highneſs bimſelt ſat in the the firſt time, and to divide with 
g2llery, to hear the Debate on ſuch the Oppoſition. — Maty's Memoirs 
en important tranſattion. His of Lord Cheſtet nield. 
Royal Highacſs likewiſe aſliſled at 
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(Sir Wirtrram WynDHAM, 
Bart. was born about the vear 1687, 
being deſcended from a very ancient 
family ; and upon the death of his 
father, which happened while he was 
very young, he {Jcceeded to the title 
and eſtate, He received the firſt part 
of his education at Eton ſchool ; 
from whence he removed to Chriſt- 
Church College, in Oxford. Here 
his fine abilities did not he neglect- 
cd ; and they were aſterwards very 
much 1mproved by foreign travel. 

Upon his return to England, he 
was choſen Knight of the Shire for 
the County of Somerſet ; in which 
ſtation he ſerved during the laſt 
three Parliaments of Queen Anne, 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf to great ad- 
vantage, in that publick ſcene of 
action. His talents indeed were ſo 
conſpicuous, that in the year 1710, 
he was appointed Secretary at War; 
and in the year 1713, was advanced 
to the important liation of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Upon the 
death of her Majeſty, which hap- 
pened in the following year, he 
ſigned, with others, the order for 
proclaiming King George the Firſt ; 
and, a few days after, he ſeconded 
a motion made in the Houſe of 
Commons by Mr, H. Walpole for 
the payment of the arrears due to 
the Hanover troops in the Engliſh 
ſervice: Nevertheleſs, he was ſoon 
removed from his employment. 

In the next Parliament, which 
met in March 1714-15, Sir William 
exerted himſelf with great vigour 
in oppoſition to the meaſures © 
Adminiſtration; and in defence of 
the Peace of Utrecht ; and on the 
6th of April, when a motion was 
made in the Houfe of Commons, 
for appointing a day to take into 
conſideration his Majeſty's Procla- 
mation for calling a new Parliament, 
(in which were ſome expreſſions 
that icvereiy reflected on the con- 
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Minority, headed by Sir William Wyndham, (5) actually retired 
from Parliament ; and they were revered by the nation in ge- 
neral as martyrs to the liberty of the people. 

Sir Robert being thus left without oppoſition, endeavoured to 
atone, in ſome meaſure, for the unpopular ſtep he had taken in 


the 

duct of the late Queen's Miniſtry) t 
our Baronet boldly declared, that c 
the Proclamation was not only un- 
precedented and unwarrantable, but 0 
even of dangerous conſequence to 
the very being of Parliaments. He t 
was immediately called upon to t 
juſtify his charge; but he declined { 
explaining himſelf, though at the a 
ſame time, he reſolutely maintained 2 
his firſt aſſertion; obſerving, that . 
every Member was free to ſpeak his 0 
thoughts, By perfiſting in his re- I 
fuſal to explain himſelf, he ſo far tc 
exaſperated the Houſe, that ſome N 
of the Members exclaimed, ** The ſt 
„% Tower, the Tower!” But their ol 
vchemence was ſoon reſtrained; Bf 8. 
and after a long debate, the Cour- ſy 
tiers ſtill inſiſting that Sir William ſe 
ſhould juſtiſy his charge, and he a * 
obſtinately reſuſing to do it, and C 
declaring his readineſs to undergo M 
whatever a Majority ſhould inflict H 
upon him; the queſtion was pur, hi, 
That Sir William Wyndham ſhould l 
wi hdraw. This queſtion was car- ou 
ried in the Affitmative by 208 voices aft 
againſt 129, and Sir William with an 
drew accordingly, accompauicd by Pr 
all the Members who had been for to 
the Negative. 'Thole who remained the 
were unanimous in voting him gui be 
of a great indignity to his Mapei, an 
as well as of a breach of the priv pre 
lege of the Houſe ; whereupon it tha 
was ordered, that for this offence be rer 
ſhould be reprimanded, in his place, M. 
by the Speaker. Accordingly, tbe ren 
next morning, when he attended in but 
his place, the cenſure of the Houle ang 
was paſſed upon him, to which be be. 
fubmitted with a good grace; de fret 
claring, that though he was 90 ſelf 
conſcious of any indignity to | imp 
Majeſty, or any breach of the pa- - 

ue 


vilege of the Houſe, yet, as 1 
Member, he very well knew it 
muſt acquieſce in the determinauo 


of the Majority; and at ihe — 
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the Convention, whillt at the ſame time he gave his old oppon- 
ents the moſt ſenſible mortification, by paſſing ſeveral uſeful laws, 
in their abſence. But his conduct in this reſpe& could not allay 
the ferment that had been raiſed throughout the kingdom, and 
which the behaviour of the Spaniards ſerved only to increaſe, 
For they neglected the payment of the ſum ſtipulated by the Con- 


time thanking the Speaker for the 
candid and r manner 
in which he had diſcharged the duty 
of his office, 1 
Sir William, ſar from beiog in- 
timidated by this cenſure, con- 
unued his oppoſition to the Mini- 
fry with equal ſpirit and ability; 
and when the Duke of Ormond, 
and the Earls of Oxford and Straf- 
tord were impeached by the Houſe 
of Commons, he exerted himſelf 
in their favour, This attachment 
to Eis old friends was looked upon 
with a jealous eye by the Admini- 
ſtration ; and upon the breaking out 
of the Rebellion, in the year 1715, 
Sir William himſelf fell under 
ſuſpicioa; inſomuch that he was 
ſeized ar his houſe at Orchard- 
Wyndham, in Somerſetſhire, by 
Colonel Huſke and one of the King's 
Meſſengers, who ſecured bis papers. 
He found means, however, to make 
his eſcape from theſe Officers; 
whereupon a proclamation was iſſued 
out for 2 him. Soon 
after this, he ſurrendered himſelf; 
and having been examined by the 
Privy Council, be was committed 
to the Tower, His father-in-law, 
the Duke of Somerſet, offered to 
become ſurety for his appearance ; 
and his offer being rejected, he ex- 
preſſed his reſeatment ſo warmly, 
that the King thought proper to 
remove him from the office of 
Maſter of the Horſe. —Sir William 
remained a priſoner, for ſome time, 
but was never brought to a trial ; 
and when he had regained his li- 
berty, he returned to his party with 
freſh zeal, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf on the popular fide, in every 
important debate. As he poſſeſſed 
all the energy of elocution, and a 
uue {cnatorial dignity, he was a 


vention; 


very edible adverſary to Sir 
Robert Walpole, whoſe meaſures 
he combated with the utmoſt reſo- 
lution and perſeverance, till the 
day of bis ſeceſſion from Parlia- 
ment ; when he concluded a manly 
remonſtrance upon the determina< 
tion of the Houſe, in this pathetick 
manner : — * For my own part, I 
vill trouble you no more; but, 
* with theſe my laſt words, I Gncere- 
© ly pray to Almighty GOD, who 
has ſo often wonderfully protected 
* theſe kingdoms, that he will gra- 
0 nn continue his protection 
* overthem, by preſerving us from 
* that impending danger which 
* threatens the nation from without, 
* and likewiſe from that impending 
* danger which threatens our cons 
ſtitution from within.'* 

Sir William returned to Parlia- 
ment, after this ſeceſſion, and af- 
ſiſted in carrying on the attack 
againſt the Miniſter, with his uſual 
inttepidity: But he did not live to 
ſee the defired iſſue of his labouts; 
for he died, at Wells, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, after an illneſs of a few days, 
on the 17th of June, 1740, deeply 
regretted as an accompliſhed Orator, 
a fearleſs advocate in the cauſe of 
liberty, and one of the chief orna- 
ments of the Engliſh nation. He 
poſſeſſed, indeed, all the qualificas 
tions requilite to form an able Se- 
nator; and if we conſider him in 
the more familiar light of his pri- 
vate couverſation, we ſhall find him 
equally diſtinguiſhed by an unat- 
fected civility and 2 en- 
livened by an eaſy flow of elegant 
wit, and ſupported by a various and 
extenſive fund of uſeful knowledge. 

Sir William Wyndham was twice 
married. His firſt lady was the 
ſecond daughter of Charles, 9 
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vention ; and the meetings of the Plenipotentiaries appointed to 
ſettle the articles in difpute were ineffeftual. Such indignities 
could no longer be endured, and the voice of the publick in a 
manner extorted from the Miniſter ſome hoſtile preparations ; 
though he continued to hold the olive branch in his hand. Let- 
ters of marque and repriſal were granted againſt Spain; a large 
fleet was aſſembled at Spithead; a reinforcement ſent out under 
Admiral Haddock ; the land forces were augmented ; and an em- 
bargo was laid on all merchant ſhips outward-bound. Still how- 
eyer the Britiſh Reſident at Madrid was directed to declare to the | 
Court of Spain, that his Maſter, although he had permitted his 
ſubjects to make repriſals, would not be underſtood to have broken 
the peace ; and that this permiſſion would be recalled as ſoon as 
his Catholick Majefty ſhould be diſpoſed to make the ſatisfaction c 
which had been ſo juſtly demanded, But this was very far from 7 
being the intention of the Spaniih Court; and the Engliſh Em- v 
n 
b 


baſſador was given to underſtand, that the King of Spain looked 
upon theſe repriſals as acts of hoſtility, and that he hoped, with the 
alliftance of Heaven and his allies, he ſhould be enabled to ſup. 
port a good cauſe againſt his adverſaries. This hoſtile declara- 
tion was followed by a Manifeſto, in which he juſtified his con- 
duct, and complained of the behaviour of the Court of Eng- 
land. 

A rupture was now inevitable; and (as our Miniſter had fore 
. Teen) the French Embaſſador at the Hague declared, that the 
King, his Maſter, was obliged by treaties to aſſiſt his Catholick 
Majeſty by ſea and land, in caſe of an attack: But notwithſtand- 
ing this, the people of England were inſpired with uncommon 
alacrity at the near proſpect of a war, for which they had cla- 
moured ſo long, and Adminiſtration ſeeing it unavoidable, began 
to be very earneft in their preparations, War was at length pro- 
claimed, on the twenty- third of October, 1739, with the univer- 


ſal applauſe of the people, who rejoiced in the hope of chaſtiſing eff 

the inſolence of Spain, and retrieving the glory of their injured nor 

country. () 

Upon the declaration of war, the ſeceding Members reſumed 

their ſeats in the Houſe of Commons; obſerving, that as the (a 

ſtate of affairs was now changed, and the meaſures of the Mini- AV 

ſiry were altered, the ſame regard for the honour and welfare of 

their country that had determined them to withdraw their coun- born 
tenance from a conduct, which, in their opinion, tended to de- 108, 


{troy both, had brought them thither once more, to give ther 
advice 


of Somerſet; to whom he was Gen. Biog, Dict. Flloyd's Bibliock. 
married in the year 1708, and by Biograph. Smollet's Hiſt. of Engr 


whom he had two ſons and two land, Vols. X. XI. ion 
daughters. His ſecond lady was (=) Maty's Memoirs of Lon ancli; 
Maria Catharina, relia of the Mar- Cheſterfield. Macaulay's Hiſtory 

uis of Blandford, and daughter of of England from the Revolution, | 
I. De Jong, of the province of &c. Smollet's Hiſtory of Et. 15 


Utrecht, in Holland, — New and land, Vol. XI. 
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advice and aſſiſtance in thoſe meaſures, which they had before 
pointed out, as the only means of aſſerting the rights, and re- 
trieving the glory of Great Britain. They expreſſed the utmoſt 
readineſs to ſupport the Miniſtry in every ſtep that ſhould be 
taken, in order to carry on the war with vigour, and advantage 
to the nation; declaring, that there ſhould be no other conteſt 
on this occaſion, than to ſee who ſhould be moſt forward in 
aſſiſting his Majeſty to act with the weight that became the dig- 
nity of his Crown, and a ſucceſs anſwerable to the juſtice of his 

uſe. {a 
"Bur 23 the declaration of war had rendered the 
two parties thus far unanimous, ſeveral motions were made by 
the Minority for inquiring into the conduct of thoſe who had con- 
cluded the Convention ; which motions, however, were over- 
ruled: Nor did the Miniſter ſuffer any defeat, except in a bill 
which was brought in, for regiitering all ſeamen, watermen, fiſher- . 
men, and lightermen, throughout his Majeſty's dominions. This 
bill, indeed, deſerved its fate; for had it paſſed into a law, a 
Britiſh ſailor would have been ſubjected to hardſhips, not to be 
endured by an Engliſhman ; as he would, in fact, have been re- 
duced to a ſtate of the molt abject ſlavery. It was therefore fo 
vigorouſly oppoſed, as a flagrant encroachment on the liberties of 
the people, that the Houſe rejected it, on the ſecond reading. 

As the war in which the nation was now engaged had been 
foreſeen for ſome time, it was univerſally hoped that it would be 
carried on with ſuch vigour as to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſion : 
But though the military preparations were ſet forward at a great 
expence, yet, either from imperfection in the plans, or from er- 
ror in the execution, the event by no means anſwered the ex- 
pectations, or at leaſt the wiſhes of the publick. Powerful fleets 
were fitted out, ſeveral millions ſpent, and ſome damage done to 
the enemy; but their flotas returned unmoleſted, and hardly any 
effectual attempt had been made to annoy them. Admiral Ver- 
non, (b indeed, had acted up to the reputation of the Britiſh arms, 


mn 


(a) Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 


his father (though with the utmoſt 
XVIII. P. 312. 


reluttance) conlented to gratify, he 
entered upon his favourite employ» 


(5) EDpwAaRDU VERNON was 
born at Weſtminſter, in the year 
1084, being the ſecond ſon of the 
Honourable Mr. James Vernon, 
Secretary of State to King William. 
He was educated at WeRtminfter. 
ichool, under the famous Dr. Buſ- 
by ; from whence he was removed 
to Oxford. Having diſcovered, 
irom his very childhood, a ſtrong 
inclination to the ſea ſervice, which 


ment, under the auſpices of fome 
ot the greateſt Commanders bis 
country could ever boaſt ; and al- 
molt the firſt ſervice he ever ſaw 
was the memorable exploit at Vigo. 
in the year 170. His behaviour up- 
on this occaſion was particularly 
taken notice of by Vice Admiral 
Hopſon, in whoſe ſhip he ſerved, 
and by whom he was recommended 
to the Admiralty. From this time, 


he 
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he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by his 
courage and good behaviour, in a 
variety of ſervices, till the death 
of Queen Anne; and upon the ac- 
ceſhon of King George, he was 
continued in the command of the 
man of war, which he had obtained 
from her late Majelly. Soon after 
this, he was advanced to the com- 
mand of a fifty gun ſhip, which was 
ſucceſsfully employed in various 
expeditions. In the year 1722, he 
was elected a Member for Penryn 
in Coruwall, which borough he re- 
reſented in ſome ſucceeding Par- 
iaments. In 1726, he was pro- 
moted to the command of the 
Grafton man of war of ſeventy 
uns; in which ſtation he acquitted 
ümſelt with honour, upon ſeveral 
important occaſions. 
Mr. Vernon had for ſome time 
rendered himſelf conſiderable in 
the Houſe oi Commons, by loudly 
condemning the mcalures of the 
Miniſtry, and bluntly ſpeaking his 
ſentiments, whatever they were, 
without reſpett of perſons, and 
without any very ſcrupulous regard 
to the rules of decorum. He was 
looked upon as a good Officer, and 
the roughnels of his manner ſeemed 
to enbance his character. He was 
erfefily well acquainted with the 
Welt ladies, and in a debate upon 
the Spaniſh depredations, he hap- 
pened to affirm that Porto Bello, on 
the Spaniſh main, might be eaſily 
taken, and that he himfelf would 
engage to reduce it with fix ſhips 
only; whereupon, when it was 
determined to carry the war to the 
Spaniſh lettlements, he was taken 
at bis word; and he happily fuc- 
ceeded in this hazardous enterpriſe. 
— When the news of his ſucceſs ar- 
nved, the nation in general was 
wonderfully elated, and the Admi- 
ral's praiſe reſounded from all parts 
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in his ſucceſsful expedition againſt Porto Bello; but this brave Of. 
ficer had written from the Weſt-Indies to his private friends, con. 

laining that he was neglected and in danger of being ſacrificed, 
A French fleet had failed to thoſe 
of Spain; and the Merchants of England, who had made heay 
complaints of the loſſes they had ſultained from the Spaniſh pr, 


ts, in conjunction with that 


Vateers, 


of the kingdom. The two Hou 
of Parliament joined in an adde 
of congratulation upon this ſucceh 
of his Majeſty's arms; and ther 
thanks were tranſmitted to the Ad. 
miral, for his eminent ſervice, 
The citizens of London, likewil: 
as a mark of diſtinction, preſentei 
him with the freedom of the ay 
in a gold box. | 
From this ſucceſsful expedition 
Admiral Vernon returned to . 
maica, where he was ſo powerfull 
re-inforced, that be found bimſel 
at the head of the moſt formidable 
fleet and army that had ever viſited 
thoſe ſeas, with full power to atta 
diſcretion. But ſeveral unfavour 
able circumſtances concurred ( 
fruſtrate the hopes of the public 
The ſeaſon for action was alms! 
at an end: Violent diſſenſious ati 
between the Admiral and the Con- 
mander of the Land Forces a0 
no effectual ſervice was perſorme: 
Aſter a ſeries of unfortunate even 
the Admiral preſſed for leave » 
return home, in order that an i» 
1 might be made into his c. 
utt. His requeſt being comply 
with, he ſet fail for England, wher 
he arrived iu the beginning of it 
year 1743 3 and 8 upon l 
ajeſty at St. James's, he met vn 
a very gracious reception. 1 
In the following ns the Freu 
declared war againſt England; wn 
in the ſummer of the - year 1788 
Goverument being apprebenlive 6 
an invaſion, our Admiral was 8 
pointed to the command of a fh. 
droa in the Dowas, to oblerve i 
motions of the enemy by fea, # 
eſpecially to keep an eye on 
harbours of Dunkirk and Boulo# 
This ſervice be performed wi 
ood ſucceſs; his cruizers un 
everal ſhips filled with (010% 
officers, and ammunition for © | 
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tion, began now to tremble for Jamaica, In ſhort, affairs were 
in ſuch a ſtate, and the national diſcontents were ſo induſtriouſly 
aggravated by the enemies of the Miniſter, that he became ex- 
tremely unpopular throughout the whole kingdom ; inſomuch that 
his name was ſeldom mentioned with decency, except by his own 
dependents. This was an opportunity of vengeance not to be 
neglected ; and accordingly, the Members of the Oppoſition de- 
termined to take ſome vigorous ſteps againſt the Miniſter. When 
their plan was ſettled, one of them went up to Sir Robert Walpole, 
and told him, that in a few days he ſhould bring a charge againſt 
him in publick. Sir Robert ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at this unex- 
peed intimation ; but, after a ſhort pauſe, he thanked the gen- 
tleman politely for this previous notice, and ſaid, he deſired no fa- 
vour, but fair play. At the time appointed for this accuſation, Mr. 
Sandys ſtood up, and in à ſtudied harangue entered into a long detail 
of the Miniſter's miſconduuct, in the whole ſeries of his negotiations 
abroad, and in the meaſures which had been for many years pur- 
ſued at home. He charged him with having endeavoured to ſup- 
port his own intereſt, and to erect a kind of deſpotick govern- 
ment, by the practice of Corruption; with having betrayed the 
intereſt and honour of Great Britain in the late Convention ; and 
with having neglected to proſecute the war againſt Spain either 
with vigqur or common diſcretion, He expatiated on the diſcon- 
tents of the people, who, as he obſerved, juſtly conſidered a 
ſingle perſon as the chief, if not the ſole, adviſer and promoter of 
all thoſe meaſures, by which the nation had already ſuffered fo 
much, and of which they expected no alteration or amendment, 
whilſt that perſon had any ſhare in the direction of publick af- 
fairs ; and he concluded his ſpeech with a motion for an Addreſs 
to the King, that he would he pleaſed to remove Sir Robert Wal- 
pole from his preſence and councils for ever, This Motion gave 

Vor. IX. 4. 8 ' riſe 


neſs, than by his attendance in the 
Houſe of Commons, where he till 
had a ſeat as Member for Ipſwich, 
in Suffolk, which he retained till 
his death. He died in the year 1757 ; 
and the ſickneſs which carried him 
off was as ſudden as it was violent : 
He went to bed in perſect health, 
but awaking out of his firſt ſleep 
about two in the 11 com- 
plained of a heavineſs at his heart; 
and though a Phyſiciau was imme- 
diately ſent for, his pain increaſed 
ſo rapidly, that he expired in the 
arms of a ſervant, before any aſſiſ- 
tance could be procured.— The Life 
of Admiral Vernon, 12mo. London, 
1758, Smollet's Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. XI, 


uſe of the Pretender in Scotland; 
and he was engaged in it, till the 
extinction of the Rebellion, by the 
total defeat of the Chevaher's army, 
on the 16th of April, 1746. 

Not long aſterhis return, complaints 
being made of him to the Lords of 
the Admualty, for ſuperſeding their 
orders, by appointing a Guuner in 
vppolition to one recommended by 
themſelves, and for exacting too 
levere duty from the private men; 
the matier was laid before the King, 
and Mr. Vernon was ſtruck off the 
liſt of Admirals; an event which 
he bore with great equani mity. 

From this time he lived almoſt 
wholly in retirement, being no 
viberwiſe concerned in publick buſi - 
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riſe to a long and warm debate, in which the Court Party under. 
took to defend or excuſe all the meaſures which Mr. Sandys had 
condemned; and one of them, in particular, did not ſeruple to 
vindicate the Miniſter's conduct, by pleading the ſanction of a 
Majority in the two Houſes of Parliament for every error and 
miſdemeanor laid to his charge ; though the pernicious means by 
which that Majority was obtained were matter of the moſt pub. 
lick notoriety, and the ſubje& of inceſſant complaint and re. 
proach. (c On the other hand, the Members of the Oppoſition 
ſupported their Motion with the utmoſt ſpirit and ability ; fully 
anſwering all the aſſertions and arguments of their antagoniſts, 
and expoſing all the material errors and mal-praftices of the Ad- 
miniſtration, with equal clearneſs and preciſion. At length, the 
debate, which had been protracted till three o'clock in the morn. 
ing, was cloſed by Sir Robert Walpole himſelf, who ſpoke to the 
ſeveral parts of the charge brought againſt him with great tem 

and deliberation, and as conciſely as the caſe would admit. He 
introduced what he had to ſay, with obſerving, that as his own 
innocence convinced him, that the gentlemen in the Oppoſition 
had no real crime, nor any wilful neglect to lay to his charge, fo 
now that he had heard the whole of what they had to alledge, he 
thought there was hardly any part of it, which was not, at the 
ſame time, a charge not only againit his Majeſty and all thoſe 
of his Council, but alſo againſt both Houſes of Parliament, as 
well as againſt Him; and he concluded with declaring, that he 
ſhould think himſelf very little concerned in the event of the 
queſtion, if it were not for the encroachment that would thereby 
be made upon the prerogatives of the Crown. For he could not 
but think, that an Addreſs to his Majeſty to remove one of his 
Servants, without ſo much as alledging any particular crime againſt 
him, was one of the greateſt encroachments that was ever made 
upon the prerogatives of the Crown ; and therefore for the ſake 
of his Maſter, without any concern for himſelf, he hoped that 
all thoſe who had a due regard for the Conſtitution, and for the 
rights and prerogatives of the Crown, without which the Confli- 
tution could not be preſerved, would be againſt the motion. (4) 
Accordingly this important motion, on the fate of which ſo much 
depended, was lolt by an hundred and eighty-four voices. 
In the Upper Houſe likewiſe, where the ſame motion gave riſe to 
a debate that laſted two days, the Miniſter triumphed by dint of 
number; though his victory was dearly purchaſed. For the noble 
Lords, who arraigned his conduct, were animated with ſuch un- 
common fervour, that they ſeemed to be inſpired by the ſubject ; 

an 


(-) * Pelham's chief defence of * that Parliament was flled with 
* Walpole is taken from the appro- * Walpole's creatures“ — Political 
© bation given to his meaſures by Dilge;ltions, Vol. I. P. 457- 
Parliament; at the ſame time that (4) Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 
* Pclham knew in his conſcience, XX. P. 338. 
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and their ſpeeches, which would have done honour to the Roman 
Senate, in its ſtate of glory, were followed by a nervous and ſpi- 
rited Proteſt, ſigned by thirty Peers. Ce.) 

No hope now remained to the Oppoſition, but that of procur- 
ing a Majority in the new Parliament, which was to be elected in 
the enſuing ſummer ; and as the opinion of the publick was fixed 
with reſpect to Sir Robert Walpole, they had a fair proſpect be- 
fore them. Accordingly, when the day of trial was come, the 

neral diſcontent of x 4 people had a conſiderable influence upon 
the elections; and one of the moſt violent conteſts was produced 
between the two parties that had taken place fince the Revolution. 
All the adherents of the Prince of Wales (who ſtill continued to 
live, as a private gentleman, at a diſtance from Court,) concurred 
with the Country Party, and the ſtruggle was obſtinately main- 
tained throughout the kingdom. But ſuch a national ſpirit of 
oppoſition to the Miniſter prevailed, that notwithſtanding the whole 
weight of his influence was exerted, the Country intereſt ſeemed 
ready to preponderate in the New Parliament, which met on the 
firſt of December, 1741, 

The Addreſs of thanks, however, for his Majeſty's Speech 
from the Throne, though it was moſt warmly conteſted, was car- 
ried againſt the Oppoſition : But Sir Robert did not conſider this 
as a proof of his having ſecured an undoubted Majority in the 
Houſe of Commons. There was a great number of diſputed 
elections; and the diſcuſſion of theſe was conſidered by the people, 
as the criterion of the Miniſter's power. In the firſt, which was 
heard at the bar of the Houſe, he carried his point by a Majority 
of fix only ; and this he looked upon as a defeat rather than a 
victory. For ſuch an inconſiderable Majority plainly proved that 
his influence was greatly diminiſhed, and ſeemed to prognoſticate 
his further decline. Some of his venal train inſtantly caught the 
alarm, and deſerted his ſervice ; haſtening, with a diſhonourable 
precaution, to make an early court to the new favourites of for- 
tune. Even his firmeſt adherents began to tremble ; and he him- 
ſelf had occaſion for all his art and equanimity, In the next 

ueſtion, the Court intereſt was not ſufficient to 3 the elec- 
tion of their own Members for Weſtminſter. A petition preſented 
by the Electors was taken into conſideration by the Houſe ; and 
the election was declared void by a Majority of four voices. 

The Country Party maintaining their ſuperiority, in decidin 
on ſeveral other controverted elections, Sir Robert Walpole found 
himſelf in a moſt precarious ſituation. He trembled, as it were, 
on the very threſhold of the Tower; and he ſaw no way to eſ- 
cape, but by dividing the Oppoſition, He reſolved therefore to 
ſet his emiſfaries at work, and, if poſſible, to break that con- 
tederacy which he had not ftrength to oppoſe. His firſt attempt 

8 2 was 


(e) Smollet's Hiſtory of England, Vol, XI, Macaulay's Hiſ- 
tory, Ye, Leit. 6, I HED 
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was made by endeavouring to detach the Prince of Wales from 
his party ; for which purpoſe, a meſſage was ſent to him by the 
Biſhop of Oxford, importing, that if his Royal Highneſs would 
write a letter of condeſcenſion to the Kipg, he and all his Coun- 
ſellors ſhould be taken into favour ; fifty thouſand pounds ſhould 
be added to his revenue; two hundred thouſand ſhould be diſburſed 
immediately for the payment of his debts, and ſuitable proviſion 
be made in due time for all his followers. This, to a perſon al- 
ready involved in debt, from the ſcantineſs of his income, and 
the neceſſity of keeping vp his dignity, was a tempting offer : 
But the Prince, with a very laudable fortitude, declined the pro- 
ſal ; declaring, that he would not accept of any conditions, 
whilſt Sir Robert Walpole continued to direct the publick affairs; 
that he looked upon fie as a bar between his Majeſty and the 
affections of his people; as the author of the national grievances 
both at home and abroad ; and the fole cauſe of that contempt 
which Great Britain had incurred in all the Courts of Europe. 

This unſucceſsful attempt upon the Prince was followed by a 
decifive ſtroke in the Houſe of Commons ; where, in determining 
another controverted election, our Miniſter had the mortification 
to ſee the Majority againſt him augmented to ſixteen. His power 
was now plainly at an end ; and he declared, that he would never 
more fit in that Hcuſe. Accordingly, the next day, which was 
the third of February, the King nd both Houſes of Par- 
Lament to the eighteenth of the ſame month; and in this inter- 
val, Sir Robert Walpole reſigned all his employments, and was 
created Earl of Orford, with a penſion of four thouſand pounds 
a year. 

But notwithſtanding his Majeſty, who was prepared for thus 
neceſſary ſacrifice, thought proper to ſhew his regret at parting 
with his Miniſter, by beſtowing upon him ſuch marks of perſonal 
regard and protection, the Earl of Orford's fears were by no 
means at an end. The reſentment of the people had been excited 
againſt him to a very high degree, and he knew they had been 
taught to expect, that when his power was abridged, his puniſh- 
ment ſhould follow. He knew likewiſe that a ſhelter in the Hoaſe 
of Lords was no effeQtual ſecurity ; being well convinced, that 
the Oppoſition, if they contiaued firm to their purpoſe, were 
able to drag him from any ſuch retreat. In theſe circumſtances, it 
was neceſſary to conſult his ſafety, without delay; and at no time 
did he acquit himſelf with more prudence and pohcy than what 
he now diſcovered. For, through his own addreſs, and the in- 
defatigable induſtry of his agents, he found means to ſeparate the 
on that compoſed the Oppoſition, and thereby not only ſecured 

is perſon, but, in the iſſue, transferred the popular odium from 
1 to thoſe who had always been eſteemed his keeneſt adver- 
aries, 

The Country Party conſiſted of Tories, and diſcontented Whigs; 
who, as they ated upon very different, and indeed upon very 
oppoſite principles of government, were united only by the * 
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of convenience. A coalition therefore was propoſed between theſe 
Whigs, and thoſe of the ſame denomination, who acted in the 
Miniſtry to effect which, ſome were to be gratified with titles 
and offices, and all were aſſured, that in the management of af- 
fairs a new ſyſtem ſhould be adopted, according to the plan they 
themſelves ſhould propoſe ; nothing more being required of them, 
in return, than that the Earl of Orford ſhould eſcape with im- 
unity. 

F This temptation had its deſired effect. The offers of the Court 
were accepted by the Leaders of the Oppoſition ; and the Prince 
of Wales, thus forſaken by the moſt able Members of the party, 
no longer withſtood the offered reconciliation : Attended with a 
numerous retinue, he waited on his Majeſty in form, was received 
graciouſly, and his guards were ordered to be reſtored. This re- 
conciliation, together with the change of the Miniſtry, gave ſuch 
general ſatisfaction, that the event was celebrated with publick 
rejoicings all over the kingdom, as a happy prelude to the reftora- 
tion of the ancient glory and proſperity of Great Britain, But 
when the minds of the people were a little recovered from this 
delirious joy, and the principles and conduct of thoſe who had 
declaimed the loudeſt for the liberties of their country were coolly 
conſidered, the nation complained, that initead of a total change 
of men and meaſures, they ſaw the old Miniſtry ſtrengthened by 
this Coalition, and the ſame interelt in Parliament predominating 
with redoubled influence. They branded the new converts as 
apoſtates and betrayers of their country; and, in the tranſports 
of their indignation, they entirely overlooked the old object of 
their reſentment. / But this was not the caſe in the Houſe of 

Commons; 


Of all the nominal Patri- 
ots,“ ſays Mrs. Macaulay, * who 
© on this important occaſion deſerted 
* the intereſt of their country, there 
* were none who attracted the no- 
* tice, or who cauſed the ſpecula- 
tion of the publick, equal to Mr. 
© Pulteney, who was created Earl 
* of Bath. Mr. Pulteney's great 
* abilities, his oratorical powers, and 
* his extenfive knowledge, had 
* placed him without a rival, at the 
© head of the party; and the ho- 
* nours paid by the multitude to the 

Prince attended Mr. Pulteney 
* whenever he appeared, Yet he 
* gave up all theſe advantages, with 
che character of the firſt and firmeſt 
* Patriot in the kingdom, for an 
* empty title, —a title, indeed, ſo 
* empty, that he had no ſooner ac- 


© cepted it, than, according to what 
* I have heard my father, who was 
a great admirer of Mr. Pulteney, 
© ſay, the reſpectſul attention of 
* mankind was turned into a ſtudied 
© contempt and neglett, the accla- 
* mations of the publick into ſcoffs 
© and hilles, and every ſeat Mr. 
© Pulteney touched, as if inſected 
* with the plague, was carefully a- 
* voided,*? 

As the Political Hiſtory of this 
extraordinary perſon in a manner 
begins and ends with that of Sar 
Robert Walpole, we ſhall give ſome 
account of him, in this place, 


WILLIAM PULTENEY, a def- 
cendant from one of the moſt an- 
cient families in the kingdom, was 
born in London in the year _ 

$ 


* Macaulay's —_ of England, &c. Lett. 6. 
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Commons ; for there, whilſt this apoſtaſy of their chiefs was ſe. 
verely reproached by ſeveral of the deſerted Party, the late Miniſter 
was fo far from being forgotten, that a Motion was made for ap- 
pointing a Committee, to inquire into the conduct of affairs, for 
the laſt twenty years; and when that propoſal was rejected by a 
Majority of two voices, the party was fo little diſcouraged, that 


As he inherited an emple fortune, 
he obtained a feat in the Houſe of 
Commons at an early age, being 
elefted for Heydon in Yorkſhire; 
and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſtrenuous oppoſition to Queen 
Anne's Miniſtry, during the latter 
part of her Majeſty's reign. His ſer- 
vices in this reſpect did not go unte- 
warded ; for upon the acceſſion of 
King George the Firſt, he was ap- 
pointed Secietary at War. 

At this time Mr. Pulteney was 
apparently united with Mr. (aſter- 
wards Sir) Rober Walpole in the 
ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip, and 
was looked upon as his firm ſup- 
port and coadjutot. Such indeed 
was their connexion, that they ſeem- 
ed determined to ſtand or fall 7 
ther: and accordingly, in the ſol- 
lowing year, when the Miniſter 
reſigned his employment, the Secre- 
tary immediately followed his exam- 

le. But jealouſy and ambition 
oon broke through the tics of in- 
tereſt ; and their friendſhip was con- 
verted into the moſt open and laſt- 
ing enmity.— The Miniſter was 
— to his employment, in the 
year, 1721, and as he could brook no 
rival in power, he was probably 
deſirous of getting rid of his former 
aſſociate, whole abilities were ſufh- 


t A late writer has aſſigned a diſtin reaſon for this mark of the royal diſ- 


the 


cient to alarm his fears, Be this 
as it may, Mr. Pulteney, it is 
laid, thought himſelf flighted; 
and his reſentment was ſo inflamed 
by the treatment he 2 
that at length he 3 y avowed 
not only revenge, but the utter deſ- 
truction of the man who had thus 
offended him. The Country party, 
who did all in their power to foment 
the difference between the two 
friends, received Mr. Pulteney with 
open arms. They rejoiced to have for 
their Leader a man of his fortune and 
abilities; aud he condufted the Op- 
poſition for the long term of ſeveu- 
teen years, with unexampled ſpirit 
and intrepidity. Every new ſeſſion 
of Parliament called forth a new 
exertion of his oratorical powers; 
and it was not long before his con- 
dutt became ſo obnoxious to the 
Court, that he was thought deſerving 
of a very particular mark of his 
Majeſty's diſpleaſure : For, on the 
firſt of July, 1731, the King called 
for the Council Book and with bu 
own hand ſtruck the name of Wil- 
liam Pulteney, Eſquire, out of the 
liſt of Privy-Counſellorst. His 
Majeſty "a: hs ordered him to be 
put out of all the Commiſſions of 
the Peace; the ſeveral Lords Lieu- 
tenants from whom he had received 

deputations 


lealute.— Mr. Pulteney's animoſity to Sir Robert Walpole (he tells us) led bim 


into that moſt ſcandalous pract ice of betraying private converſation. 
fied about this time, and which contained a particular 


pamphlet which he publi 


For in 4 


defence of himſclf againit a Miniſterial work called“ Scandal and Defamation 
diſplayed”, he declared upon his honour, that Sir Robert Walpole had ſpoken in 
very ſlight terms of the King, when Prince of Wales : He even quoted the terms 
wade uſe of by the Mimlter, and which conveyed great marks of contempt. 
However, (continues this writer) he loſt his aim; for the King generouſly took 
© the part of the pcrion betrayed; and, to ſhew his indignation againit the informer! 
* with his own hand he {truck his name from the hit of Privy Counſellors, 
Lord Chelterfie!d's Characters reviewed, p. 30. Sce allo the Grand Magazine is 
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the ſame Member ſoon made another motion, for an inquiry into 
the conduct of Robert, Earl of Orford, for the laſt ten years 
of his adminiſtration 3; which, after a warm debate, was car- 
ried in the affirmative, The Houſe hereupon reſolved to chooſe 
a ſecret Committee, by ballot ; and as ſoon as this was done, they 
began to examine evidence: But the Solicitor to the- Treaſury re- 
fuling to anſwer ſuch queſtions as were put to him, the Chairman of 
the Committee complained to the Houſe of his obſtinacy ; whereupon 
he was taken into cuſtody, and ſtill perſiſting in his refuſal, was com- 
mitted to Newgate. The Chairman then moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for indemnifying thoſe witneſſes that ſhould give in 


deputations, were ordered to revoke 
tem; and the Lord Chancellor and 
the Secretaries of State were ditect- 
ed to give the neceſſary orders for 
that purpoſe. | 

A proceeding ſo violent ſerved 
only to inflame Mr. Pulteney's re- 
ſentment, and to increaſe his popu- 
lurity. He perſiſted in his courſe 
with inflexible fortitude, and an 
indignation that knew no bounds. 
Ile did not ſuffer any meaſure of 
the Miniſter to eſcape his notice; 
and giving way to that perſonalani- 
moſity by which he was ſo extreme! 
irritated, he oppoſed him in almo 
every point, It was hardly poſſible 
that ſuch an indiſcriminate oppoſi- 
ton ſhould be free from blame; 
and accordingly, Mr. Pulteney is 
thought frequently to have ſet him- 
ſelf againſt ſchemes which were 
really beneficial to the publick. 
But it muſt be conſelſed, that the 
general conduct of affairs afforded 
him ſufficient opportunities of at- 
tacking the Miniſter upon better 
grounds; and he employed them 
with ſuch ſeverity and ſuccels, that 
Sir Robert Walpole was often heard 
to declare, that he dreaded that 
man's tongue more than another 
man's {word. — Mr. Pultency was 
indecd a very formidable adverſary. 
He was one of the moſt learned 
Members in the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; well read in hiſtory and po- 
lmcks; deeply ſkilled in the Britiſh 
coulitution, the detail of govern- 


their 


ment, and the nature of the finances. 
He had a quick and clear concep- 
tion of buſineſs, and could equally 
detett and practiſe ſophiſtry. He 
could likewiſe ſtate and explain the 
moſt intricate matters, even in 
figures, with the utmoſt perſpicuity. 
He was, moreover, a molt complete 
orator and debater; eloquent, enter- 
taining, perluaſive, ſtrong, or pathe- 
tick, as the occaſion required ; for he 
had arguments, wit, and tears, at 
his command; and when he ſpoke, 
he had the art to perſuade all who 
heard him, that he felt every ſenti - 
ment which he uttered, 

The ſchemes of the Oppoſition 
which had been ſo well concerted, 
and ſo regularly purſued, were at 
length crowned with ſucceſs : But 
the fall of the Miniſter was fatal ro 
the popularity of his Rival. The 
ſituation in which Mr. Palteney 
now found himſelf was very pecu- 
liar, and fo elevated, that the proſ- 
pett ſeems to have made him giddy. 
* He was (ſays Lord Cheſterfield) 
in the greateſt point of view that 
ever I law any ſubject in. He be- 
came the arbiter between the 
Crown and the People ; the for- 
mer imploring his protection, the 
latter his ſupport, —In that critical 
moment (continues his Lordſhip) 
his various jarring paſſions were in 
the highcit fermeat, and for a 
while ſuſpended his ruling one:. 
Senſe of ſhame mad: him hefitate 
at turning Courtier on a ſudden, 

* after 
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: Lord Chelterfield had before obſerved, that Mr. Pulteney's breaſt was the 
«Abt ot al thoſe paſhons Which degrade our nature, 2nd diſtu d our realon. 
* Ihere), lays his Lordſhip, * they raged in a perpetual cnet ; but Avarice, the 
mtaneſt of them all, generally triumphed, aud rulce aviuiutely, — Notting ex- 


* creded his Ambition but his Avarice”* 


r 
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their evidence againſt the late Miniſter, for the ſhare they might 


have had in the corrupt tranſactions of which he was ſuſpected. 
This bil! paſſed the Houſe of Commons ; but, after a very ani- 
mated and eloquent debate, it was rejected by the Lords; not ſo 
much, perhaps, becauſe ſuch an exertion of power could only be 
juitified by the ſupreme law of neceſſity, as on account of the ob- 
vious conſequences that might have attended a too full diſcovery, 
The Country party in the Houſe of Commons were ſo highly 
incenſed at the negative put by the Lords upon their bill, that 
they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to paſs a vote of cenſure upon 
this exerciſe of their prerogative : But their attempt was ineffec. 
tual ; and when they afterwards made a Motion for renewing the 


inquiry, it was rejected. This ſuppreſſion of the inquiry was the 
leſs 


© after having acted the Patriot ſo * upon him as a deſerter, and he 
long, and with ſo much applauſe; * ſhrunk into inſignificancy and an 
* and his pride made him declare, Earldom.“ ff — He was created 
* that he would accept of no place; Earl of Bath ; and being fixed in the 
* yainly imagining, that he could, Houſe of Lords, that Hoſpital of 
by ſucha ſimulated and temporary Incurables, (as Lord Cheſterheld 
* ſelf{-denial, preſerve his popularity ſtyles it) his retreat to populariq 
* with the public, and his power at was cut off. For,“ as the ſame 
Court. He was miſtaken in both. noble writer obſerves, * the conk- 
* The King hated him almoſt as * dence of the publick, when once 
* much for what he might have done, * great and nas To, is never to be 
* as for what he had done; anda * regained. 

* motley Miniſtry was formed, From this time, therefore, the 
* which by no means deſired his Earl of Bath lived chiefly in retire- 


* company. The nation looked ment, indulging his natural ma 
of 


Tt Characters by Lord Cheſterfield. 4to. 1778. 

The late Biſhop of Rocheiter, who had lived near forty years in friendſhip with 
Mr. Pulteney, and, for a great part of that time, in an intimacy with him, gives 
the following account of his conduct upon this memorable occaſion :—In the yea 
1741, ſays his Lordſhip, * Mr. Puleney, with thoſe of his party, had fo far pre. 
£ yvailed in the Houſe of Commons, that Sir Robert Walpole franklv declared i 
© his Majeſty, that he could no longer be ot {uthcient. ſervice to his Majeity in that 
© Houle, and therefore delired a diſmillion. from all his late employment». 11 
© conſequence of: this, a meſſage was brought to Mr. Pulteney by the Duke d 
© Newcaſtle and the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke trom the King, fignifying, thit 
© his Majeſty was willing to place all Sir Robert's employmeuts and powels 
© his hands; but with this condition only, that Sir Robert ſhould be ſcreened fron 
all future reſentments on account of the ſhare which he had in publick aftas 
his condition Mr, Pulteney utterly rejected, and in two or three days tit 
© ſame uoble rerions came to Mr- Pultenev again, with a ſecond meſſage from ttt 
* Kiog, ſiguiſy ing, that the offer made to him, as mentioned betore, ſhould be 
made good without that condition. He con{ulted his tt iends, and by their . 
vice he accepted of what his Majeſty had fo gractoully offered him, declaring Z 
the {ame ume, that he was cetermined to fill no poſt himfelf, but to ferve 
* knicr:ds in recommending to his Majeity fuch of. them as he thought proper io d 
placed in the great departments of the Adminiſtration. Only he deſired to ut 
the honour of being one of the Cabinet Council. Accordingly Sir Robeit t. 
* (igned all, and ſomeot Mr. Puleney's friends were nominated to the chef © 
the great einploy ments in government, he himlelf being contented to be ce 
the Cabinet Council, — The Lite of Biſhop Pearce prefixed to his Cymmeus! 

on the Four Evangelilis, &c, 410 edit. 1777. 


D 
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leſs expected, and the more provoking, as, notwithſtanding the ob- 
ſtructions that had been thrown in their way, the ſecret Committee 
had made ſome progreſs in the buſineſs, and many ſtrong preſump- 
tions of guilt had appeared againſt his Lordſhip : But ſeveral 


Members who, in the preceding ſeſſion, had been loud in their de- 
T 


Vor. IX. 4. 


for ſocial and convivial pleaſures, 
in which he bore a very ſhining 
part, and affecting to deſpiſe that po- 
pular applauſe which he could no 
longer ſecure.— He did not, how- 
ever, entirely withdraw his attention 
from publick affairs; for we find 
him occaſionally exerting his great 
abilities in the Houſe of Lords. 
and, {as one Hiſtorian expreſſes it) 
* opening all the fluices of his an- 
cient eloquence.'F Nor was this the 
only way in which he applied his 
talents to the ſervice of the ſtate; 
but, as in the earher and more active 
part of his life, his pen had been 
ably and ſucceſsfully employed 
azainſt the real or ſuppoſed enemies 
of his country, ſo in his declining 
years, he had recourſe to the fame 
method of conveying his ſentiments 
to thepublick. Even fo late as in 
the year 1760, when the War ſeemed 
to be drawing towards a concluſion, 
he publiſhed © A Leiter addreſſed 
to Two Great Men, on the proſ- 
„ pet of peace, and the terms 
* neceſlary to be infiſled upon in 
* the negociation;“ which, though 
the writer was then unknown, was 
received with great applauſe, and 
went through ſeveral editions. 

It was in the {ame year that his 
preſent Majeſty ſucceeded to the 
throne of his Grandfather ; and it 
1s faid, upon very good authority, 
that as the King had been from a 
child familiarized to the converſa- 
tion of Lord Bath, (his father, Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, having 
always been fond of that Earl) fo 
at his coming to the crown, he al- 
ways allowed the Earl acceſs to 
him, and was pleaſed with his viſits, 
his conferences with him in his 
clolet, and the advice which he gave 
bim on certain occaſions, even to 


mands 


the time of his Lordſhip's death; 
being ſenſible that no one, though 
he was in no employment under his 
Majeſty, was better able, or more 
free from all party bias, to inſtrut 
and dirett him wr th ſteps to take 
upon important occurrences}, 

But this confidential intercourſe 
with his ſovereign was of no long 
duration. His Lordſhip was now 
far advanced in years, and after a 
ſhort illneſs occaſioned by a cold, 
which brought on a fever, he ex- 
pired on the 7th of July, 1764. 

Thus,“ favs the illuſtrious Pre- 
late, of whole intimacy” with his 
Lordſhip we have already ſpoken, 
* died that great and worthv man, 
* William Pulteney Earl of Bath, 
* deſcended from a very ancient 
* family, He was by inheritance 
and prudent economy poſſeſſed of 
a very large eſtate, out of which 
he yearly beſlowed, contrary to 
the opinion of thote who were 
leſs acquainted with him, in cha- 
rities and benefactions more than 
a tenth part of his whole income. 
He was a firm friend to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of his country, 
and free from all the vices of the 
age, even in his youth. He con- 
{tantly attended the publick wor- 
{hip of God, and all the offices of 
it in his pan{h-church, while kis 
health permitted it; and when 
his great age and iufirmities pre- 
vented him from ſo doing, be 
ſupplied that defect by daily read- 
ing over the morning ſervice of 
the church before he came out of 
his bed chamber, That he had 
quick and lively parts, a fine hezd 
and ſound judgment, the many 
things which he publiſhed occa- 
ſionally, ſufficiently teſtify.' +— 

Such 
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\ Smollets Continuation of the Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. P. ag. gvo. edit. 
t The Biſhop of Rocheſter's Narrative of his own life, prehxed to his Com- 


mentary, &c. 


The Biſhop of Rocheſter's Narrative of his own Life. 
The literary productions to which Biſhop Pearce here appeals, in proof of the 
Earl of Bath's ſuperior abilities, were chiefly of a puiiticel naue; rough ls 


Ldſhip's 
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mands of juſtice, now contributed to defeat the meaſures they had 
before approved. 

From — time, therefore, we behold the Earl of Orford diveſt. 
ed of his authority, reduced from his envied eminence, and placed 
on a level with his fellow ſubjects; a reverſe of fortune, which 
his temper and circumſtances enabled him to ſupport with eaſe 
and chearfulneſs. His many amiable and benevolent qualities 
endeared him to his numerous friends and acquaintance : Time 
allayed the prejudices and paſſions of his enemies: A veil was 
drawn over his errors; and even his political competitors ſeem uni- 
verſally to have allowed him abilities, and at leaſt comparative 
merit.---He paſſed the remainder of his days in retirement, reſiding 
chiefly at Houghton-Hall, in Norfolk, the ancient ſeat of the 
family, which he rebuilt, and adorned with a noble collection of 
paintings and ſtatues, But the ſocial enjoyments, in which the 
Earl of Orford delighted, were frequently interrupted by ſevere 
fits of the ſtone, with which he had been much afflicted; and it 
was not long before this excruciating diſorder proved fatal ; for it 


put 
Such is the ſketch which the plifſhment eſſential to the character 


Biſhop of Rocheſter has given us of a gentleman, a ſcholar, a citizen, 
of this noble Earl. Another emi- and a Chriſtian.* 


nent prelate has likewiſe delineated 
tis Lordſhip's character; and, dif- 
claiming all flattery, has held him 
up to publick admiration and eſ- 
teem, as equally illuſtrious in the 
commonwealth of men and the 
commonwealth of letters; a patron 
and judge of arts, of unqueſtionable 
taſte, and extenſive genius; a moſt 
able and diüntereſted advocate in 
the cauſe of his country, and a con- 
ant friend of liberty, virtue, and 
religion; in a word, as poſſeſſed, in 


As the only ſon of the Earl of 
Bath died ſome time before his 
father, the title became extinct, and 
his Lordſhip's paternal eftate de - 
volved to his brother, Lieutenant» 
General Pulteney. By his will, 
Lord Bath left four hundred pounds 
to his couſin, Mrs. Johnſon ; five 
hundred pounds, with his library, 
to the Reverend Dr. Douglas; and 
an annuity of fix hundred pounds 
to Mr. Colman.— Annual Re- 


giſter, for the year 176z, 


an emineut degrec, of every accom- 


Lordſhip's talents were by no means confined to one ſpecies of compoſition. Lord 
Cheſterfield obſerves, that he had lively and ſbining parts, a ſurpriſing quickneſs 
© of wit, and a happy turn to the moſt amuſing and entertaining kinds of poetry. 
— This telicity of his Lord!hip's genius is likewiſc celebrated by another eminent 
perſon, who, in delincating his character, remarks, that the State had not wholly 
engroſſed his time and attention; but that, at proper ſeaſons and intervals, he had 
alto ſacrificed to the Muſes, His Lordchip's veries, indeed, (the ſame v riter ob- 
ter ves) were made onlyjor the amuſement of his leiſure hours, and che eutertain- 
ment of his triends; but he aſſures us, that it was not eaſy for others, who had 
not had the pleaſure of ſecing ſome of them, to conceive the ſpirit, and eaſe, and 
elegaace, and happineſs, with which they were written. —Polte literature, indeed, 
ſeems to have been his conitant ſtudy and delight; and the brithancy of his parts 
Excited the admiration of men eminent in the republick of letters, at a very carly 
period of his life, As he advanced to maturity, he, became acquainted with the 
members of the famous Kit-Kat Club. He was intimate with Addiſon and Stcele, 
and had the honour of a dedication of the ſecond volume of * The Guardian.“ — 
See Newton's Dedication of Paradiſe Loſt. Lord Cheſterfield's Characters te- 


viewec 
4 * Nen tou's Dedicaion of Paradiſe Loſt, 
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put a period to his life, at his houſe in Arlington-Street, St. James's, 
on the 18th of March, 1745-6. 

It has been queſtioned by the celebrated Earl of Cheſterfield, 
whether an impartial charaQter of Sir Robert Walpole will or can 


be tranſmitted to poſterity y: For (ſays the noble Lord) he go- 
«« yerned this kingdom ſo long, that the various paſſions of man- 
« kind mingled, and incorporated themſelves, with every thing 
«« that was ſaid or written concerning him.” —His Lordſhip, 
however, was not deterred by the difficul of the taſk from at- 
tempting the execution of it: But it is obſerved by a very late 
writer, that although Lord Cheſterfield has kept to the peneral 
idea of Sir Robert Walpole's character, he has not been 4 exact 
in his delineation of it as might have been expected from one who 
profeſſes to have been long and well acquainted with it. For this 
reaſon, the ſame ingenious perſon has added a few light touches, 
to make the portrait a fuller reſemblance of the original /g). This 
character, therefore, thus reviſed and retouched, we ſhall now lay 
before our readers, 


« Sir RoBerT WALrorx,“ ſays the Earl of Cheſterfield, 
te was very able, as a Miniſter ; but without a certain elevation of 
«« mind neceſſary for great good, or great miſchief (9. Profuſe 
« and appetent, his ambition was ſubſervient to his deſire of 
« making a great fortune. He had more of the Maxarin than of 
ce the Richlieu. He would do mean things for profit, and never 
thought of doing great ones for glory Ci). He was both the 


| *« beſt Parliament-man, and the ableſt manager of Parliament, 


that I believe ever lived. An artful rather than an eloquent 
e ſpeaker; he ſaw, as by intuition, the diſpoſition of the Houſe, 
and preſſed or receded accordingly. So clear in ſtating the 
moſt intricate matters, eſpecially in the finances, that, whilſt he 
«« was ſpeaking, the moſt ignorant thought that they underſtood 
« what they really did not. Money, not prerogative, was the 
e chief engine of his adminiſtration ; and he employed it with a 
* ſucceſs which in a A —_ humanity (4), —Beſides 

2 this 


(p) Lord Cheſterfield's Characters * view was to make a great fortune: 


reviewed. 

() Mr. Hume ſpeaks to the 
{ame effect: Sir Robert Wal- 
* pole? (ſays he) © was a man of 
* ability, not a genius.---He would 
© have been eſteemed more worthy 
* of his high ſtation, had he never 
* polleſſed it; and was better qua- 
* lified for the ſecond than for the 
* firſt place in any government. %— 
Hume's Eſſays, Vol. I. Eſſay 4. 
12mo edit. 1760. 

(;) Lord Cheſterfield tells you, 


* that Sir Robert Walpole's ſole 


* How does that appear ? Sir Ro- 


* bert Walpole did not dic a rich 
man: it is plain then that he diſ- 
* dained the accumulation of riches, 
* which could not be obtained but 
* by the oppreſſion of his country.“ 
Lord Cheſterfield's Characters re- 
viewed. 

(4) He was the firſt Miniſter? 
(ſays the Reviewer) * that taught 
Corruption ſyſtematically. Cor- 
ruption was aſhamed, and held 
* down her head, *till he gave her 
courage, and taught her to ou 
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this powerful engine of Government, he had a moſt extraordi- 
nary talent of perſuading and working men up to his purpoſe. 
A hearty kind of frankneſs, which — ſeemed impu- 
dence, made people think that he let them into his ſecrets, whilſt 
the impoliteneſs of his manners ſeemed to atteſt his ſincerity. 
When he found any body proof againſt pecuniary temptations, 
which, alas! was but ſeldom, he had recourſe to a ſtill worſe 
art; for he laughed at and ridiculed all notions of public vir- 
tue, and the love of one's country, calling them The chimerical 
ſchool-boy flights of claſſical learning; declaring himſelf, at the 
{ame time, No Saint, no Spartan, no Reformer.—He would fre- 
quently aſk young fellows, at their firſt appearance in the world, 
while their honeſt hearts were yet untainted, Hell, are you to by 
an old Roman à Patriot? You will ſoon come off of that, and 
grow wiſer.—And thus he was more dangerous to the morals 
chan to the liberties of his country, to which, I am perſuaded, 

he bore no ill in his heart. 
«« In private life he was good-natured, chearful, ſocial; inele- 
ant in his manners, looſe in his morals. He was the eaſy and 
profule dupe of women, and in ſome inſtances indecently ſo. 
He was exeeſſively open to flattery, even of the groſſeſt kind, 
and from the coarſeſt bunglers of that vile profeſſion; which 
engaged him to paſs moſt of his leiſure and jovial hours with 
people whoſe blaſted characters reflected upon his own. He had 
a coarſe, ſtrong wit, which he was too free of, for a man in his 
ſtation : He was loved by many, but reſpected by none; his fa- 
miliar and illiberal mirth and raillery leaving him no dig- 
nity CI. He was not vindictive, but on the contrary, very pla- 
cable 


the world in the face. He main- * with reſpeR, and every queſtion 
tained that every man was venal, 


* diſcuſſed with ſeeming fairneſs 
The parlia- 


and had his price.) He aſſerted * and impartiality. 


openly, that all the world was 
governcd by intereſt. — But not- 
withſtanding his avowed princi- 
ples of venality, he ſometimes 
checked the mean ſervility of 
Members of Parliament ; and 
though we muſt own he ruled 
this country by general corrup- 
tion, and ſucceeded in his plans 
of goverhment by temporary ex- 
nedients, yet there was a decency 
in his Parliamentary conduct, of 
which we now lament the total 
ablence. Every motion * 
his adminiſtration was treate 


& © The Engliſh, under Walpole, were clumfily bought. He told his hire» 
© };ngs, © I knuw your price; here it 13,''—Burgh's 


III. P. 34. 


* mentary chiefs were ranged on 
* both ſides, according to their ſup- 
© poled merit, and engaged each 
other, not only with vigour, but 
* with that liberality which becomes 
* citizens. There was then no 
* rude and boiſterous uproar, no 
* boyiſh and tumultuous clamour 
* of The Queſtion! the QueſtionP 
Lord Cheſterfield's Characters re- 
viewed. = 
(/) * In private life,* ſays the 
Reviewer, * he was certainly a 
* molt deſirable companion; and 
though Lord Cheſterfield was too 
, * dehicate 


Political Diſquiſitions. Vol. 


— 
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« cable to thoſe who had injured him the moſt, His good-hu- 


« mour, good-nature, and beneficence, in the ſeveral relations of 
« father, huſband, maſter, and friend, gained him the warmeſt 
cc affections of all within that circle. — His name” (the noble 
« author concludes) “ will not be recorded in hiſtory among the 
„ Beſt Men, or the Beſt Miniſters ; but much leſs ought it to be 
« ranked among the worſt (n).“ 

About the end of yon Anne's reign, and the beginning of 
the reign of George the Firſt, Sir Robert Walpole wrote the fol- 
lowing political pamphlets. — ©* The Sovereign's anſwer to the 
« Glouceſterſhire addreſs.” — The Sovereign meaned Charles 
Duke of Somerſet, ſo called by the Whigs. — An anfwer to 
«« the repreſentation of the Houſe of Lords on the ſtate of the 
© navy.” 1709. — The Debts of the Nation ſtated and con- 
« ſidered, in four papers.” 1710. — The Thirty-five Mil- 
lions accounted for.“ 1710, — © A Letter from a foreign 
« Miniſter in England to Monſieur Pettecum.” () 1710. 
« Four Letters to a Friend in Scotland upon Sacheverel's 
ce trial.” . A pamphlet upon the vote of the Houſe of Com- 
« mons with relation to the Allies not furniſhing their quotas,” — 
« A ſhort Hiſtory of the Parliament,” — It is an account of 
the laſt Seſſion of the Queen.—9. The South-Sca ſcheme conſi- 


delicate in his notions of convi- 
© vial pleaſures, and could not bear 
© any thing above a ſimper and a 
* ſmile, more open and generous 
* natures were highly plealed with 
© Walpole's genuine flow of good- 
humour and honeſt mirth, which 
© his Lordſhip calls illiberal, aud 
© below the dignity of his raak and 
ſtation Cheſterheld's Characters 
reviewed, 
Mr, Pope, whoſe own manners 
were confelledly refined and deli- 
cate, has likewiſe borne his teſti- 
mony to theſe accompliſhments of 
Sir Robert Walpole, iu a ſhort but 
excellent eucomium; when, in 
anſwer to his friend, who adviſes 
— to go and fee Sir Robert, he 
WS, a 
Seen him I have, but in his hap» 
pier hour 
Of Social Pleaſure, ill-exchang'd 
for Pow'r ; 
t Seen him, uncumber'd with the 
© Venal tribe, 
Smile without Art, and win with - 
© out a Bribe. 


dered.” 
Theſe four lines, ſays Mr. Ruff- 


head, did Sir Robert more honour 
than all the panegyries purchaſed 
with the wealth of the treaſury.— 
Life of Pope, P. 309. Epilogue to 
the Satires, Dial. 1. 

( m) Characters by Lord Cheſ- 
terficld, 4t0. 1778. 

( x ) See a full account of this 
perſon, who was a voluntcer nego- 
ciator about the time of the treaty 
of Utrecht, in the Memoires de 
Torcy.” 

(o) Mr. Horace Walpole obſerves, 
that theſe Letters are falſely attri- 
buted in the General Dictionary to 
Mr. Maynwaring ; who (he ſays) 
did net write them, though he ſome- 
times reviſed Sir Robert's pam- 
n are likewiſe attri- 

uted to Mr. May uwaiing by the 
Editor of that Gentleman's Life 
and Poſthumous Works; and this 
authority was followed, in our 


account of Mr. Mayawaring.— 


See the Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors; —and the cighth 
volume of this work, p. 470. 
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dered.” — The Report of the Secret Committee, June g, 
1715.” —** A pamphlet againſt the Peerage-bill.” (5. 

Sir Robert. Walpole was twice married. His firſt wife was Ca- 
tharine, daughter of John Shorter, of Bybrooke, in Kent, Eſq; 
by whom he had iſſue three ſons and one daughter. This lady 
dying in 1737, Sir Robert married, the ſame year, Maria, daugh- 
ter and ſole heireſs of Thomas Skerret, Eſq; by whom he had no 
iſſue, after marriage; but, before their tage, ſhe had brought 
him a daughter.— The Earl of Orford was ſucceeded, in title and 
eſtate, by Robert, his eldeſt ſon, who (as we have already obſerved) 
was created, in his father's life-time, a Peer of Great Britain, by 
the title of Lord Walpole, Baron of Walpole, in the county of 


Norfolk. (q) * 


(p) It has been remarked, that penſed.—It appears from the Re- 
although Sir Robert Walpole was port. of the Secret Committee for 
ſenſible, by his own experience, inquiring into the conduftof Robert 
while he bimſelf was in oppoſition, Earl of Orford, ** That no leſs 
of the power of the Preſs, yet “ than fifty thouſand ſeventy ſeven 
when he roſe to the ſupreme direc- pounds, —— ſhillings, were 
tion of publick affairs, no man fet ** hook to Authors and Printers of 
it to work with fo little judgment, “ Newſ-papers, and other political 
25 he did. He took up (it is ſaid) “ papers, between Feb. 10, Eu. 
with the firſt ſcribbler that he could © and Feb. 10, 1741.“ —8See Tin- 


find in publick offices, or that he dal's Continuation of Rapin.— 


could oblige by private liberality. 
And no Miniſter was ever ſo libe- 
ral in rewarding his Authors, as 
He. The lighteſt favour from the 
Prefs was ſure to be amply recom- 


Che ſterfield's Characters reviewed. 
— Notes on Pope's Dunciad, B. 2. 
L. 314- Warburton's Edition, 

() The Complete Engliſh Peer» 
age, 1772, 
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The Life of BENJAMIN HOADLY, 
Biſhop of WINCHESTER. 


ENJAMIN HOADLY, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Bangor, 
Hereford, Saliſbury, and Wincheſter, was born in the 
year 1676, at Weſterham, in Kent. He was the ſecond 
ſon of the Reverend Mr. Samuel Hoadly, the learned 

maſter of a private ſchool in that place; (a and he was educated 
under his father's care, till the year 1691, when he was admitted a 


Penſioner of Catharine-Hall, in Cambridge, 


(a) Mr. Samver HoanLy 
was a ſon of the Reverend Mr. 
John Hoadly, Chaplain to the - 
n{on of Edinburgh Caſtle, by Mrs. 
Sarah Buſhnel, whom he met with 
in the ſame ſhip, when the troubles 
of his country forced his family to 
New-England. He was born at 
Guildford in New-England, in the 
vear 1643; from whence he came 
to Edinburgh, in 1655, where he had 
his ſchool education; and in 1659, 
he went to * * James's College 
there. He left Scotland, in 1662, 
with the family, who ſettled at Rol- 
venden in Kent ; from whence he 
went to. Cranebrook, to teach the 
free ſchool there, being little more 
than nineteen years of age. In 
1666, he married Mrs, Mary Wood, 
who died in child-bed of her ſecond 
daughter, ſtill born. In 1699, he 
married Martha, daughter of the 
Reverend Mr. Benjamin Pickering 
an eminent man at that time, and 
who had been one of the Aſſembly 
of Divines ; by whom he had nine 
children, of which the Biſhop was 
the fixth.—He firſt ſet up his pri - 
vate ſchool at Weſterham, in the 
year 1671 ; from whence he remov- 
ed, in 1678, to Tottenham High- 
Croſs in Middleſex : and thence, in 


1686, 10 Brook-Houſe in Hackney, 


Some time after 
he 


From this place, he was called, in 
the year 1700, to preſide in the pubs 
lick ſchool at Norwich; where his 
younger ſon John was his aſſiſtant, 
ſeveral years, having been choſen 
undermaſter, ſoon after his father's 
election. 

Mr. Samuel Hoadly publiſhed, 
while he lived at Hackney, The 
* natural method of teaching,” &c. 
which is eſteemed the beſt book of 
the kind, and has gone through man 
editions; and hkewiſe a ſchoo 
edition of © Phœdrus,“ with ſhort 
notes, He had alſo made a confie 
derable progreſs in an exact“ La- 
tin Dictionary,” a © Proſody,“ 
and other parts of his ſcheme of 
© The Natural Method,” of which 
what he publiſhed was but one of 
four or five deſigned for the Engliſh, 
Latin, and Greek languages,—This 
excellent School- er and criti- 
cal ſcholar, died, in 1705s without 
ever having had any preferment in 
the church. His wife died about 
two years before him, and they both 
lie buried in the cathedral at Nor- 
wich.—SAMUEL, their eldeſt ſon, 
a moſt promiſing youth, died at 
Univerſity College ia Oxford, be- 
fore he was ſeventeen, and was bu- 
tied in St. Mary's church, under a 
ſtone engraven to his memory. His 

ſathet 
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he had taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts, he was elected a 
Fellow of this Society; and as ſoon as he commenced Maſter of 
Arts, he became Tutor, and diſcharged that office two years with 
the higheſt reputation. He took orders under Dr. Compton, 
Biſhop of London; and, the next year, quitting his Fellowſhip, 
(vacated, moſt probably, by his marriage) he was appointed to 
the Lectureſhip of St. Mildred in the Poultry, in which he conti- 
nued ten years ;, till (as he pleaſantly obſerved) he had preached it 
down to thirty Pounds a year ; and then he thought it high time to 
refign that preferment. 

This Lectureſhip, however, was not the only eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment that Mr. Hoadly enjoyed, during this period of his life: 
For in the year 1702, he officiated at St. Swithin's, in the abſence 
of the Rector of that pariſh ; and in 1704, he was preſented to the 
Rectory of St. Peter's Poor, in Broadttreet, London; chiefly 
through the recommendation of Dr. Sherlock, Dean of St. 
Paul's, whoſe uniform kindneſs to him he always gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr. Hoadly had now begun to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
writngs. Beſides ſome occaſional Tracts, he had publiſhed, in the 
year 1703, a Piece entitled, “ The Reaſonableneſs of Conformity 
* to the Church of England repreſented to the Diſſenting Mi- 
* niſters; in anſwer to the Tenth Chapter of Mr. Calamy's 

« Abridgment 


father lamented his loſs in very Primate and Metropolitan, &c. He 


moving terms to his friend Gre- 
vius, t who at che fame time laboured 
under the like calamity.-—JOuN, 
their youngeſt ſon, born at Totten- 
ham High Croſs, Middleſex, in the 
car 1678, was Chaplain to Biſhop 
8 and by him made Chancel- 
tor, and Canon Reſidentiary, of the 
Church of Saliſbury, Archdeacou 
of Saram, and Rector of St. Ed- 
mund's in that city. In 1717, he 
was preſented by Sir Peter King, 
then Lord Cbief Juſtice, to the 
ReQory of Ockham in Surry ; and 
was afterwards made Canon of the 
church of Hereford by his brother, 
when Biſhop of that See. Theſe 
preſermenis he enjoyed till he was 
Dominated, in 1727, to the united 
Sces of Leighlin and Fernes in Ire- 
land In 1730, he ſucceeded Dr. 
William Kingiuthe Archbiſhoprick 
ot Dublin; and on the deceale of 
Primate Boulter, in 1742, he was 


appointed Archbiſhop of Armagh, 


died July 19, 1746, aged fixty-eight, 
of a fever, n by * aſſiduouſſy 
attending on his workmen, and by 
his own deſire was buried at Tal- 
laght, in the ſame vault with his 
lady and ber mother; where he had 
erected a noble monument to him- 
ſelf, the moſt elegant as well as 
convenient epiſcopal Palace in that 
kingdom, from the ruins of an im- 
menſe Caſtle of that name : But he 
raiſed a nobler in the hearts of the 
Iriſh, by indefatigably promoting 
the improvement of agriculture, by 
his kill, his purſe, and his example. 
—He left only one daughter, who 
was married, in his hfe-time, to 
Bellingham Boyle. Eſq; of Rath- 
faroham near Dublin.— He publiſh- 
ed, belides ſome Occaſional Set- 
mons, * A Defence of Biſhop Bur- 
** net on the Articles,” in 4to. and 
another Tract relating to the ſame 
ſubject, in 8vo.— Biograph. Britan, 


3 
t The whole extenſive correſpondence of this great critick was in Dr. Mead“ 


poſſcihon, among which ate ſeveral letters of Mc, 


- Hoadly, 
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This piece was ſoon followed by a ſhort Tract, entitled, A 
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« Abridgment of Mr, Baxter's Hiſtory of his Life and Times : 


ia two parts,” —'i his Publication was intended to anſwer two 
ends: Firſt, to vindicate the Conforming Clergy, by vindicating 
the Terms of their Conformity to the Church of England from all 
falſe repreſentations, and objections that have no juſt foundation: 
Secondly, to ſatisfy thoſe Miniſters who ſtill continued to diſſent 
from the Church of England, (meaning ſuch Diſſenters as Mr. 
Calamy, and thoſe whoſe cauſe that gentleman pleaded ;) that 
the arguments propoſed by Mr. Calamy in their defence, were not 
ſuticient to juſtify their ſeparation, and publick Miniſtration, even 
ſuppoſing the Terms of Miniſterial Conformity to be, in their 
opinion, Unreaſonable, and ſuch as they could not, after all their 
conſideration, heartily approve of, or ſubmit to, without Sin, (6) 


<« Perſuaſive to Lay-Conformity ; or, the Reaſonableneſs of con- 
«« ſtant Communion with the Church of England repreſented to 
the Diſſenting Laity :”—a Publication which concerns only 
ſuch of the Diſſenters as judge Conformity to the Church Eftabliſh- 
ed to be in itſelf lawful. —'The former Treatiſe ſoon fell under the 
animadverſion of Mr. Calamy, againſt whom it was directed; 
whereupon Mr. Hoadly publiſhed ©* A ſerious Admonition to 
« Mr. Calamy, occaſioned by the Firſt part of his Defence of 
Moderate Nonconformity; — which was intended to alter that 
gentleman's manner of treating the Cauſe and his Adverſary; to 
reduce the Controverſy within its due baunds, and mix nothing 
with it, foreign or perſonal, either to amuſe or miilead any perſon 
concerned, or unjuttly to prejudice the reader againſt our Author. 
— The remainder of Mr. Calamy's work appearing ſoon after, 
Mr. Hoadly publiſhed, in 1705, A Defence of the Reaſonable- 
* nels of Conformity to the Church of England, in aniwer to 
the objections of Mr. Calamy, in his Defence of Moderate 
* Nonconformity ; with a Reply to his Poſtſcript in anſwer to the 
** ſerious Admonition.” —In 1707, the controverly was cloſed, by 
our Author, with“ A brief Defence of Epiſcopal Ordination, 
Kc. To which are added, a Reply to the Introduction of 
the ſecond Part, and a Poſtſcript relating to the third 
Part, of Mr. Calamy's Defence of Moderate Nonconfor- 
* mity. (c) | 

In the year 1705, our Divine had preached a Sermon before the 
Lord Mayor of London, which was followed by a long contro- 
verly ; and, from this time, (to uſe his own expreſſion) a torrent 
of angry zeal began to pour itſelf out upon him.—The doctrine 
waich he had delivered in this Sermon, he immediately defended, 
in a Piece, entitled, The Meaſures of Submiſſion to the Civil 
** Magiſtrate conſidered : Ina Defence of the Doctrine delivered 

Vol. IX. 4. U ls 


q (4) See the Preface to this Work, and Part II. P. go. 8vo edit. 
72. 
( c ) Biograph. Britan. 
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& in a Sermon preached before the Right Honourable the Lord 
« Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, September 29, 
& 1705.” He likewiſe maintained it, in various other publications, 
relating to the ſame ſubje& of Civil Government, 

His attention to theſe points, however, was ſomewhat interrupt- 
ed by a debate with one of the moſt celebrated Divines of thoſe 
days; which began, on the part of our Author, with A Letter 
„ to the Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury, occaſioned by the 
«« Doctrine delivered by him in a Funeral Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 
«« 19. Auguſt 30, 1706.” In this letter, Mr. Hoadly animad- 
verted on ſome poſitions advanced by Dr. Atterbury, which he 
conſidered both as ill-founded, and of a dangerous tendency ; 
and, two years after this, he publiſhed ** A ſecond Letter to the 
Reverend Dr. Francis Atterbury, in anſwer to his large Vindi- 
cation prefixed to his Volume of Sermons ; with a Poſtſcri 
relating to his Doctrine concerning the Power of Charity to 
«© cover Sins. Theſe Letters were deſigned to vindicate and 
eſtabliſh the tendency of Virtue and Morality to the prefert hap- 
pineſs of ſuch a creature as Man is; which our Author ever eſ- 
teemed a point of the utmoſt importance to the Goſpel itlelf ; 
and in the execution of this laudable purpoſe, he attacked his 
powerful antagoniſt with his utmoſt ſtrength of reaſoning, and in 
a moſt diſpaſſionate manner; confuting his erroneous opinions with- 
out anger, and conquering him without triumph. (4) 

Soon after this, Mr. Hoadly was engaged in a controverſy 
with Dr. Blackall, Biſhop of Exeter; to whom he addreſſed a 
Pamphlet, entitled, Some Conſiderations humbly offered to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Exeter, occaſioned by his 
„ Lordſhip's Sermon preached before her Majeſty, March 8, 
** 1708,” — The Biſhop condeſcending to anſwer this performance, 
our Author immediately publiſhed *£ An humble Reply to the 
Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Exeter's Anſwer ; in 
*« whach the Conſideratious offered to his Lordſhip are vindicated, 


« and 


lies of paſſion, which, as they give 
no ſtrength to a bad argument, 
never add any grace or advantage 
toa good one. Happy (adds this 
writer) would it be for the cauſe 
of religion and truth, if all who 
engage in controverſy, would 
imitate this pattern, and guard 
againſt virulence of expreſſion, 
which, as it cannot tend to eluci- 
date, ſo neither hath it any con- 
nection with, literary controver- 
ſies—leaſt of all in religious dif- 
putes, when the wrath of Man 


( This (ſays one of Biſhop 
Hoadly's Biographers) * 15 univer- 
* (ally allowed to have been his diſ- 
© tingurſhing charatteriſtic—thar in 
all the controvetſies which he held 
with his brethren (aud no one, 
lutely, held more) he ever pre- 
lerved au cquanimity of temper 
the meek and cendid Chriſtian 
never luſt in the diſputer of this 
world cool, cal in, and compoled, 
he. forgets the Man, whilſt he is 
animadverting on the Writer— 
never betrayed into any alperity of 
expreſſion, any railing accuſations, cannot be ſuppoſed to work the 
* any perſonal rellections, and * righteouſneſs of GOD Y—Aanual 
* mitbecoming flighus, or thuſe ſal- Rexgalter, for the year 1768, 
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and an Apology is added for defending the Foundation of the 
«« preſent Eſtabliſhment.” —Theſe two Pieces related to a ſub- 
ject, in which the conſciences and conduct of the whole nation 
appeared to Mr, Hoadly to be exceedingly concerned ; and what 
he has faid at the end of the ſecond of them, by way of Apology 
for himſelf ; at the ſame time that it ſhews the nature and impor- 
tance of this controverſy, and the temper both of our Author 
and his Opponents; is more than ſufficient to juſtify him as an 
Engliſhman, a Chriſtian, and a Divine. e) 

This ſame year (1709) Mr. Hoadly was engaged in a freſh 
diſpute with Dr. Atterbury, concerning Paſſive Obedience, occa- 
ſioned by that Divine's Latin Sermon, entitled, Concio ad 
« Clerum Londinenſem habita in Eccleſia 8. Elphegi.“ The 
Doctor, in a pamphlet, entitled, Some Proceedings in Convo- 
cation, A. D. 1705, faithfully repreſented,“ had charged Mr. 
Hoadly (whom he ſneeringly calls the modeſ# and moderate Mr 
Hoadly) with © treating the body of the eftabliſhed Clergy with 
language more diſdainful and reviling, than it would have be- 
come him to have uſed towards his Preſbyterian antagoniſt, upon 
any provocation; charging them with rebellion in the Church, 
* whilſt he himſelf was preaching it up in the State.” This in- 
duced Mr. Hoadly to ſet about a particular examination of Dr. 
Atterbury's Latin Sermon; which he did in a Piece entitled, 
« A large Anſwer to Dr. Atterbury's Charge of Rebellion, &c.;“ 
wherein he endeavours to lay open the Doctor's artful manage- 
ment of the controverſy, and to let the reader into his true mean- 
ing and deſign. % This“ Anſwer” was added to another 
Treatite, entitled, ** 'The Original and Inſtitution of Civil Go- 
verment diſcuſſed, viz. 1. An Examination of the Patriarchal 
scheme of Government. 2. A Defence of Mr. Hooker's Judg- 
ment, &c. againſt the Objections of ſeveral late Writers. —In 
this debate. Mr. Hoadly ſignalized himſelf in a very high degree; 
and immediately after the publication of this laſt work, his 
conſtant labours in the cauſe of _—_ and religious Liberty were 

2 molt 


e) See the Preface to a volume * for ſubmiſſion to it in one partieu- 
of Mr. Hoadly's Tracts, 1715; and lar, which he ſuppoſeth an en- 
The Humble Reply, &c. * croachment, and by loading others 

) This, in an © Appendix” to * with the ſame inſamy, for pſeading 
the * Anſwer,” Mr. Hoadly re- * againſt ſubmiſion to it, in cales 
preſents to be The carrying on * that touch the happineſs of the 
* two different cauſes, upon two * whole community * This, he 
* {ets of contradictory principles, tells us, is A method of con- 
in order to gain himſelf applauſe * troverſy ſo peculiar to one 
* amongſt the ſame perſons at the — (Dr. Atterbuty) as that he 
* ſame time, by ſtanding up for * knows not that it hath ever been 
and againſt liberty; by depreſſing practiſed, or attempted, by any 
* the prerogative, and exalting it; * other wtiter.'---Biograph. Britan. 
by leſſening the executive power, Edit. 1778, — [Article Ar TER · 
aud magnifying it; by loading — 

* ſome with all infamy, for pleading 
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moſt honourably diſtinguiſhed by a Vote of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, in his favour, which was expreſſed in theſe terms: Re- 
4 ſolved, 1. That the Reverend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, Rector 
«- of St. Peter's Poor, London, for having often juitified the prin- 
«« ciples on which her Majeſty and the Nation proceeded in the 
late happy Revolution, hath juſtly merited the favour and re- 
* commendation of this Houſe. 2. That an humble Addreſs be 
« preſented to her Majeſty, that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
* beſtow ſome Dignity in the Church on Mr. Hoadly, for his 
* eminerit ſervices both to the Church and State.” — The Queen 
anſwered, ©* That ſhe would take a proper opportunity to 
„% comply with their deſires;“ — which, however, ſhe never 
did g. 

But though our Divine was not honoured with the Royal Patro- 
nage, the juſt and noble principles which he had eſpouſed, notwith- 
ſtanding they were extremely repugnant to the general temper of 
thoſe times, recommended him to the favour and protection of 

rivate munificence. For, in February, 1710, he was preſented 
b; Mrs. Howland (+) to the Rectory of Streatham in Surry ; as 
a qualification for which, he was honoured with a Chaplainſhip to 
his Grace Wriotheſley Duke of Bedford,—This act of generoſity 
was attended with ſuch circumſtances as greatly enhanced the obli- 
gation 3 the remembrance of which Mr. Hoadly has gratefully en- 
deavoured to perpetuate, in his writings. ** I cannot but think it 
4 a due, in point of gratitude to her memory,” ſays he, ſpeaking 
of his Patronefſs, ©* publickly to acknowiedge this fingular 
obligation to her, that in the year 1710, when fury ſeemed to 
« be let looſe, and to diftinguiſh ne particularly, ſhe herſelf, unaſk- 
« ed, unapplied to, without my having ever ſeen her, or been 
« ſeen by her, choſe, by preſenting me to the Rectory of Strea- 
« tham, then juft vacant, to ſhew, in her own expreſſion, That ſhe 
« was neither aſhamed nor afraid to give me that publick mark of 
ger regard at that critical time.“ (;)—To her likewiſe he at- 
tzrwards inſcribed his Volume of Sermons on The Terms of Ac» 
c ptance; and on the firit of May, 1719, preached her funeral 
Sermon in Streatham Church. 

Mr. Hoadly was the reputed author of ſeveral occaſional little 
political pieces thrown out at this time, which were reprinted ſome 
1 years 
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(gz) The Member who made- the counts it gave him great uneaſfineſs, 
motion was Anthony Healey, Eiqz —Biograph. Britan. 
who, though ſcarcely known to Mr. (4) This excellent lady was te- 


Hoadly, did it, no doubt, with the 
moit kind intention towards him, 
and the beſt inchaaton to the cauſe 
of liberty which he detcaded ; but 
without Mr. Hoadly's kuowledge, 
er any previous confaltation with 
him or his friends. On many ac- 


lict of a very eminent and opulent 
merchant of London, and grand- 
mother of the Duke of Bedford, the 
Dachels Dowager of Bridgwater, 
and the Dowager Counteſs ot Eſſex. 
Biograph. Britan. 

( ; ) Preface to a volume of Ser- 
mons, 1754» 
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years after, in one volume, and called A Collection of ſeveral 
Pieces, printed in the year 1710,” He likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the proper bulineſs of his profeſſion, by publiſhing 
Several Diſcourſes on the Terms of Acceptance with God,” &c. 
the occaſion and _ of which he thus explains, in a preface 
addreſſed to the pariſhioners of St. Peter's Poor :—** It hath been 
« Jong my opinion“ (ſays he) “ that the bad lives of Chriſtians 
« are not owing ſo much to their ignorance of what is truly evil 
« and ſinful, as to a certain ſecret hope of God's favour, built 
upon ſomething ſeparated from the conſtant practice of all that 
« js virtuous and praiſeworthy. This made me chooſe to ſpend 
«« ſome time in eſtabliſhing after the moſt unexceptionable man- 
ner the true grounds upon which only it is reaſonable to build 
our expectations of happineſs, and in demonſtrating the great 
danger and weakneſs of depending on any other methods. 
This Publication was followed by ſome Occaſional Sermons, and 
Political Tracts, which, together with many other pieces of an 


earlier date, were collected and reprinted, in one volume, in the 


year 171 en Hoadly was alſo the concealed, but undoubted 
author of © A large dedication to the Pope, (Clement XI.) giving 


te him a particular account of the ſtate of religion amongſt Pro- 


«« teſtants, and of ſeveral other matters of importance relating to 
„ Great-Britain ;”%—a celebrated performance, which appeared 
about this time, under the name of Sir Richard Steele (. 

Soon after the Acceſſion of George the Firſt, our Divine was 
11mitted and ſworn King's Chaplain ; having before been honour- 
ed with the degree of Doctor in Divinity by Archbithop Wake, 
This was a prelude to higher promotions, which were not lon 
delayed; for in December, 1715, he was appointed to the Biſhop- 
rick of Bangor, and conſecrated on the 18th of March following; 
with which he held both his Livings in Commendam (1). 

The next year, his Lordſhip publiſhed a Piece entitled, A 
* Preſervative againſt the Principles and Practices of the Nonju- 
* rors both in Church and State; or, An Appeal to the Coa- 
* ſciences and Common Senſe of the Chriſtian Laity 3”? and in the 


— — 


— wn - * 


— — 


() This admirable piece of 
grave humour was publiſhed before 
Sir Richard Steele's “ Account of 
„the State of the Roman Catho- 
* lick relizzon throughout the 
„world.“ It hath been ſaid, that 
the great Swift looked upon this 
piece with an evil eye, as if his pro- 
vince of wit were invaded ; and that 
it was the octaſion of thoſe ill-na- 
tured lines, fo injurious to poor Sit 
Richard, who was well known to 
cure before his fad ſtroke, which 


3 


deprived him of his faculties, ſolely 
upon the principle of juitice to has 
creditors, and while he had a fair 
proſpect of ſatisfying all :— 
* So Steele, who own'd what others 
writ, 
And flouriſhed by imputed wit, 
From perils of an hundred jails, 
* Withdrew to ſtarve, and die in 
Wales.“ 
See A Libel on Dr. Delany, &c. 
—B1iograph. Britan. 
(4) Biograph Britan. 
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year 1717, he preached, before the King, his famous Sermon on 
1 The nature of the Kingdom or Church of Chriſt ;”* which 
being immediately printed by ſpecial command, ſo ou offence 
was taken by the Clergy at the doctrines therein delivered, that 
it was reſolved to proceed againit him in Convocation, as ſoon as 
it ſhould ſit.— The Lower Houſe accordingly drew up their Re. 
reſentation, &c. but before it could be brought into the Upper 
Houſe, that whole aſſembly was prorogued by a ſpecial order from 
his Majeſty ; nor was it permitted to fit, or do any buſineſs, till 
the reſentment entirely ſubſided. (n 
It was upon the publication of this ſermon,that the famous Con- 
troverſy, which bears our Prelate's name, commenced ; in the event 
of which, the death-firoke was given to the principles of civil and 
eccleſiaſtical T'yranny (»). Dr. Snape's Letter to the Biſhop of 
Bangor on this occaſion began the Bangorian controverſy ; but it 
may be ſaid to have taken its riſe from the ſeizing a number of 
copies of A Collection of Papers written by Dr. George Hickes, 


in 1716, deſigned to inflame the people, and rekindle an expirin 
7 8 = P Piring 


rebellion, raiſed by the joint forces of Papiſts, Nonjurors, and 
Church of England men who had worn to the Government. This 
produced many defences of the Church of England; but none 
ſuch as the beſt friends of the Government and the Proteſtant re- 
ligion could reſt ſatisſied with, till the two laſt-mentioned pieces of 
the Biſhop appeared. Theſe went to the root. He ſhewed from 
the plaineſt Scriptures that Chriſt alone was King in his own king- 
dom, and ſole Lawgiver ;—that for his laws we mult appeal to 
Him, and his inſpired followers that he had declared his king- 
dom not to be of this world ;—and that the ſanctions of it were 
of the ſame ſpiritual nature, not of this world ;—and that conſe- 
quently all encouragements and diſcouragements .of this world 
were not what Chriſt approved of ; tending, as they did, to make 
men of one prefeſſion, not of one faith ; hypocrites, not Chriſtians, 
— Theſe tenets were looked upon, though falſely, as deſigned 
againſt all Eſtabliſhments, and that of the Church of England 
in particular; and the Biſhop was attacked by the greateſt 
names in the Church (e for the beſt defences of both Church 
and State. Their real arguments and miſrepreſentations he ſo- 
lidly confuted ; their ſlanders, calumnies, and falſhoods he for- 
gave; never 4 moment departing from the manly characters of 
the Chriſtian Divine, and the accompliſhed Gentleman ; mak- 
ing Controverſy what he wiſhed it, and what he proved by 


his example it might be,—the glory, and not the ſhame of Chriſ- 


tianity (Pp), ul 
C 


(n) Salmon's Hiſtorical Regiſ- troverſy concerning an intermediate 
ter. Biograph. Britan. ſtate, &c. Edit. 1772. 
; (o) Rev. Drs. Snape, Sherlock 
(A) See the prefatory diſcourſe Hare, Potter, (Mr. 'Law,) &. 
to an Hiſtorical View of the con- (þ ) Biograph. Britan. 
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The Bangorian controverſy was hardly brought to a concluſion, 
in the year 1720, when our Prelate reſigned the ReRory of St. Pe- 
ter's Poor, and, in the following year, was tranſlated to the See 
of Hereford { 7 his 1 continuance in this Biſhoprick 
happened the trial of Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter, in 
whoſe ſentence he moſt conſcientiouſly concurred, for reaſons beſt 
ſeen in ſome Remarks on Mr. Kelly's Speech at the Bar of the 
« Houſe of Lords, &c. and Remarks on the late Biſhop of Ro- 
« cheſter's Speech at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, &c.” 
which were publiſhed, in 1723, by Britannicus (r), and univerſally 
aſcribed to our Author. 

The ſame year, his Lordſhip was tranſlated to the See of Sa- 
liſbury; whereupon he reſigned the Rectory of Streatham, his 
molt beloved retirement; and in the following year he publiſhed 
« A Charge” to the Clergy of his Dioceſe, delivered at his Pri. 
mary Viſitation. He likewiſe continued to employ his pen, as 
occaſions offered, in the Cauſe of that Liberty which he loved, and 
for which he had long been fo ſtrenuous and fo triumphant an 
advocate. 

In the year 1732, his Lordſhip drew up An Account of the 
Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. Samuel Clarke ;* which 
was prefixed to the poſthumous works of that eminent Divine, 
then firſt publiſhed ;—a laſting monument to the memory of his 
illuſtrious friend! C In 1734, he was advanced, on the death 
of Biſhop Willis, (whom he had alſo ſucceeded at Saliſbury) to 
the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter; and in the following year he 


publiſhed 


(9) It is confidently aſſerted by 
Mr. Whilton, aud alledged as a 
matter of juſt complaint againſt our 
Prelate, that he took the Biſhoprick 
of Bangor, and the revenues which 
were intended to maintain a reſident 
Biſhop in that Dioceſe, for fix en- 
tire years, without ever ſeeing the 
Dioceſe, in his life —Memoirs of 
the Life of Mr. Whiſton, 8vo. 
P. 209. | 
(r ) The Biſhop was the reputed 
author of ſeveral Letters in the Lon- 
don Journal, ſigned © Britannicus, *? 
lrom September 15, 1722, to Janua- 
ry 9, 1724.3. But he was not the 
author of all ſo ſigned. | 

(5) In the concluſion of this 
* Account,” the Biſhop expreſles 
himſelf in theſe modes and affec- 
uonate, and very remarkable, terms: 
I have thus paid that laſt duty to 
* the memory of this excellent man, 
which I could not but cſteem a 

debt to ſuch a benefactor to the 
' caule of religion and learning 


united. And, as theſe works of 
Lis mult laſt as long as any language 
remains to convey them to future 
times ; perhaps I may flatter my- 
lelt that this faint and imperfe& 
account of him may be tranſ- 
* mitted down with them. And I 
© hope, it will be thought a par- 
* donable picce of ambition, and 
* ſelt-intercitedneſs ; if, being fear- 
ful leſt every thing elſe ſhould 
s pom too weak to keep the remem- 
* brance of myſelf in being, I lay 
* hold on his fame, to prop and 
* ſupport my own, I am ſure, as I 
© have little reaſon to expect that 
any thing of mine, without ſuch 
an aſfiſtance, can live; I ſhall 
think myſelf greatly recompenſed 
* for the want of any other memo 
* rial, if my name may go down to 
« poſterity thus cloſe ly joined to his; 
and I myſel} be thought of, and 
* ſpoke of, in ages to come, under 
* the character of The FRIEND of 
Dr. CLARKE, 
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publiſhed a celebrated Treatiſe, entitled, . A plain Account of 
*« the Nature and End of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; in 
4 which, all the texts in the New Teſtament relating to it, are 
* produced and explained; and the whole doctrine about it i; 


« drawn from them alone.“ 


In this Treatiſe, the Right Reverend Author endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh and explain the true nature, end, and effect, of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and, in order to a more clex 
underſtanding of the ſubject, he treated it in ſuch a manner, as 
that all who are concerned might (he hoped) be led into the right 
way of judging about it; to which he endeavoured to guide them 
by directing and confining their attention to all that is ſaid con- 
cerning this duty by thoſe who alone had any Authority to declare 
the Nature of it; neither on the one hand diminiſhing, nor on 
the other, augmenting, what is declared by them to belong to 
it{t).—As this maſterly performance, which was intended to re- 
preſent one of our Lord's Inſtitutions, in its original ſimplicity, 
limited the nature and effects of this Poſitive Rite to the declara- 
tions of our Lord himſelf, when he inſtituted it, and to thoſe of 


St. Paul afterwards, (the only certain and authentick accounts) it 
was conſequently unfavourable to the commonly received opinion; 
of its peculiar efficacies and benefits, and accordingly met with 
very warm though weak oppoſition (#). The fury of ſuch af. 
ſallants was ſpent to little purpoſe ; and when the utmoſt effort: 


(F) Preface to the Plain Ac- 
count, &c. 

() In the year 1761, this per- 
formance was again attacked by the 
celebrated Biſhop Warburton, in a 
piece entitled, A Rational Ac- 
count of the Nature and End of 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
« per,”—In this Rational Account, 
as the learned author is pleaſcd 
to call it, he enquires into the 
„Specific Nature” of the Lord's 
Supper, and maintains, that this 
Sacrament was not fimply a © Me- 
« monial- or Remembrance of 
« Chriſt,” as Biſhop Hoadly aſſeri- 
ed, but that it was of the nature of a 
« Feaſt upon the Sacrifice ;” an 
opinion which he exprefly borrows 
from Dr. Cudwortht. His Lord- 
ſhip then attempts to invalidate our 
Author's other arguments againſt 


0! 


the opinion of particular benef!; 
being conveyed in this Sacrament; 
and upon the whole concludes, that 
each partaker receives the | 
of pardon, and conſequently 0 
reſtoration to his loſt inheritance. 
Of theſe two Accounts, it has been 
obſerved, that Biſhop Hoadly's i 
clear, rational, and manly ; written 
with great candour and judgment, 
and ſuited to the capacity of ever 
ſerious and conſiderate enquirer after 
truth; whilſt that of his opponeut 
is confuſed, and in ſome place 
{caicely intelligible, aud muc 
better calculated to confound that 
to convince. \ 

A new edition (the 5th) of tht 
% Plain Account” was printed i 
when Biſhop Warburton's © 
„tional account,“ &c. was publili 
ed, 1761, aud the . 

one 


I See this * critically examined, in Vol. XI. of the & Monthly i 


view,” P.: 


1. & icq. 
Sce Monthly Review,” Vol. XXIV. P. 142, 
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of their zeal had been exerted againſt it, the“ Plain Account” 
ſtill remained uninjured and ſecure. 

In the year 1754, Biſhop Hozily publiſhed a Volume 
of his Diſcourſes, entitled, “ Sixteen Sermons formerly 
«« printed, now collected into one volume, &c. To which are 
ad ed Six Sermons upon publick occafions, never before print- 
« ed,” &c.—And, in the — year, he publiſhed, Twenty 
«« Sermons, the firſt nine of them preached before the King in 
«« Lent,” &c.—His Lordſhip concludes his preface to the former 
Volume (which he then thought his laſt publication) in terms 
which may as juſtly be applied to his labours through life, as to 
that particular occaſion :—* If any ſhall judge (ſays he) from 
« ſome diſcourſes in this volume, that I uſed to entertain my Pa- 
6 riſhioners, in my Sunday'diſcourſes, with political and contro- 
« yerſfial points, they will be as much miſtaken as many others 
«« were heretofore diſappointed, who came to Mar me with the 
& ſame notion. The Sermens on the Terms off Accrptance, printed 


e long ago, may beſt ſhew in how plain and how particular a man- 
© ner I endeayoured to inſtruct thoſe in whom I was moſt nearly 
« concerned, —The only inferences in my own favour, which I 
« wiſh to be drawn from what is now publiſhed, are, that I never 


« omitted any one publick opportunity, in proper time and place, 
* | | 


Vor. IX. 4. 


ſome time deſerred, as the Author 
deſigned to have added a Polticript 
on that occaſion ;* but his death 
prevented it, and we are inform- 
ed no papers remain on the ſub- 


ject. N 
Biſhop Warburton's 1 
5 


however, did not pals unnoticed. 
Some pertinent and judicious te- 
marks upon his treatiſe were pub- 
liſhed, ſoon after, by an anonymous 
writer, in a pamphlet, entitled, 
*+* Superhcial Obſervations upon the 
„Lord Biſhop of Glouceſte1's 
Rational Account, &c.”— This 
author briefly compares the Bilhop 
cf Glouceſter's © Rational Ac- 
count,“ &cc. wich that of the great 
writer he oppoſes; and oblerves, 
very juſtly, that if the“ Rational 
* Account” was deſigned for the 
inſtruttion of Chriſhans, the effect 
6 it upon the Chriſtian world was 
vot likely to anſwer the Author's 


of 


wiſhes; as A Feaſt upon à Sacri · 
„ fice” is an idea to which moſt 
Chriſtians are ſtrangers, and which 
no Chriſtian Teacher can well im- 
preſs upon his hearers without lead - 
ing them through a regular courſe 
of ancient learmuag : whereas, A 
„Memorial of Chriſt's Death” is 
plain and intelligible; aud an idea 
which will be raiſed in the mind of 
every one who attends to the words, 
the occaſion, and the deſign of the 
inſtitution, — Biograph. Britan, 
- 0" Hp Review, Vol. XXIV. 

356. 

A judicious Abridgmeat of Biſhop 
Hoadly's “ Plain Account,” eu- 
titled, © The Rational Chriſtian's 
« Aſliſtant to the worthy receiving 
* of the Lord's Supper,” was pub- 
liſhed,in 1774, by Joux Dis N Ev, 
D D. — London. Printed tor J. 
Johuſon. 


* It is obſervable, however, that the ſubſtance of Biſhop Warburton's tiact ap- 
peartd, ſome years before this, in his Second Volume of a Courſe of Sermons 
prezched before the Honourable Socicty of Lincula's Inn, and publiibed, in 


4 
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Hof defending and ſtrengthening the true and only foundation 
aof all our civil and reſigious liberties, when it was every day 
«« moſt zealouſly attacked; and of doing all in my power, that 
* all the ſubjects of this Government, and this Royal Family, 
„ ſhou'd underſtand and approve of thoſe principles, upon which 
* alone their happineſs is fixed ; and without which it could ne- 
ever have been rightfully eſtzbliſhed, and muſt in time fall to the 
& ground: and allo, that I was as ready, whenever occaſion was 
offered, by the writings and attacks of Unbelievers, and by the 
« abſurd repreſentations of Others, to defend a Religion, moſt 
* amiable in all its precepts, and moſt beneficial to human ſociety, 
in the only way proper; by ſhewing it in its native light, 
&« with which it ſhines in the New Teſtament itſelf, free from all 
«« the falſe paint with which ſome, or the undeſerved dirt with 
«© which others, have covered it.“ 
The Sermons in the latter Volume are of a practical nature, and 
written with that plainneſs and perſpicuity, that good ſenſe, that 


em 1 ai 


! 
| 
| 
free and eaſy ſpirit, ſo very obſervable in all his Lordſhip's pro- 
ductions C). ; « 
Our worthy and amiable Prelate was now enjoying the honour- | 
able tranquillity of a great and good mind, at the eve of life; 
when he was moſt cruelly and unexpeRedly diſturbed by the vil- ( 
lainous attempt of one Bernard Fournier, (a Popiſh convert and F 
a Curate in Jerſey) to defraud him of no leſs a ſum than 8800l. by 
ſetting up a note of hand which he pretended to have received a 
from his Lordſhip. This iniquitous ſcheme was ſo artfully t 
contrived, that, tor the ſecurity of himſelf and his family, 1 
the Biſhop thought proper to file a bill in Chancery againſt { 
Fournier; and after a long trial, it was decreed, ** That the note c 
«« ſet up by the defendant, Fournier, againſt the plaintiff, the ( 
« Biſhop of Wincheſter, appears to be, and is, a greſi fraud and U 
«© contrivance of the defendant Fournier. This decree, how- te 
ever, did not deter or abaſh the defendant, who appears to have 1 
been dead to all ſenſe of ſhame. He had ſtill the effrontery to 0 
outbrave conviction, and to treat the Biſhop with unparallelled au- if 
dacity ; whereupon his Lordſhip, finding that he continued to g 

be troubleſome, and to enjoy, at the ſame time, the countenance 
2 of his old patron, (Mr. Chevallier, a gentleman of character) F 
14 judged it neceſſary to publiſh a detail of the proceedings, and his 2 
4 reaſonings upon them. This he accordingly did, in the year 0 
| 1758, in A Letter from the-Biſhop of Wincheſter to Clement tc 
F „ Chevallicr, Eiq;“ wherein he gave a very particular and ſpi- te 
| rited account of this extraordinary tranſaction, this complicated x 
5 and wicked centrivance. The admirable accuracy and preciſion 
| with which his Lordihip's narrative was penned, bore a pleaſing n 
1 teſtimony to the vigour of his mental powers, and ſhewed, that a cc 
1 venerable hi 
| ' a | N 
| ( x) Biograph. Prin —Monthly Review, Vol. XII. P. 432. 6 
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venerable old age had not yet exhauſted that warmth and ſpirit 
peculiar to him that ſpirit which, many years before, animated 
the pen of liberty, and gave fo great a check to civil and eccle- 
ſiaſlical tyranny.—It was indeed an aſtoniſhing performance, for a 
Divine turned of eighty one years of age; and he received many 
compliments on that account, both by viſits and letters, from ſe- 


veral of the greateſt Lawyers of the age (y ). 
X 2. - 


(y) Biograph. Britan, Monthly 
3 Val. XVIII. P. 227. 

We are informed by the Biſhop's 
Narrative, that FoURNIER pre- 
tended to bea convert from Popery, 
and to have eſcaped from a monaſ- 
tery ; under which pretence, he 
ſound 1t not difficult to raiſe patrons 
in England ; the common recepta- 
cle of retugees and adventurers of 
all forts. In May, 1740, he was 
introduced to the Biſhop, with 
whom he lodged an appeal from a 
ſentencs given in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court of Jerſey, by the Dean of 
Jerſey and his Aſſeſſars. The Biſhop 
being of opinion, that the ſentence 
was juſt, and finding his appeal irte- 
gular in point of time, adviſed him 
io go to his Curacy, and ſpend no 
more of his money and time upon 
ſuch an affair. But he alledging 
that the irregularity proceed d from 
the reſuſal of his appeal by the 
Court below, and being importunate, 
the Biſhop, with great good-nature, 
told him, that be ſhould write to the 
Dean, to know the reaſon of ſuch 
refuſal; and that ſo ſoon as he 
ſhould receive an an{wer, he would, 
if Fournier ſtill inſiſted upon it, 
give him his judgment. 

Soon after, the Biſhop vent to 
Farobam, and during his ſtay in the 
country. Fournier forced him into a 
correſpondence, by letters about his 
cauſe. When he came to town, he 
told Fournier, that he ſaw no reaſon 
to alter his judgment ; and added, 
that it was neceſſary for him to go 
immediately to his Curacy in Jerſey, 
or to quit it. To this Fournier 
made no objection, but ran into 
complaiuts about the expences of 
his cauſe, and of his journey, &c. 
whereupon the Biſhop generouſly 
gave him five guincas, to aſliſt him 


This 


in his return; hoping their inter- 
courle would now be at an end. 

We are told, that in the year 
1741, Fournier arreſted the Dean of 
Jerſey upon four promiſſory notes; 
but that the Dean made oath they 
were a forgery : upon which affida- 
vit, Fourmer's own attorney had the 
honeſty to decline the cauſe.—This 
diſappointment, however, did not 
ſhock the courage or couſcience of 
this ſcrupulous convert ; for ſoon 
aſter, the Biſhop diſcovr1ed, that he 
had ſhewn a note over his name, 
for no leſs a ſum than 88ool. In 
ſome time, the Biſhop found means 
to gain a fight of this note, together 
with thoſe over the Dean's name, 
which were brought to him by one 
Mr. Tvrrell, accompanied with a 
Clergyman, Tyrrell preſſed the 
Biſhop to burn theſe notes, that 
their falfity might not, as he faid, 
* appearin a Court ot juſtice, 10 
the man's utter ruin.“ The Biſhop, 
however, had too mnch diſcre- 
tion to follow fuch inconfiderate 
advice. 

His Lordſhip then takes notice of 
the various and inconſiſtent ſtories 
which Fournier told, concerning the 
conſideration of this note; and in 
particular, of the contradictory ac- 
counts which, at different times, he 
uu to Mr, Chevallier himſelf. 

ut notwithſtanding all theſe varia- 
tions and falſchoods, Fournier was 
hardy enough to brave the Biſhop, 
and defy detection: upon which 
his Lordſhip (as we have ſeen) was 
obliged to call him and his note 
into chancery, where he obtained a 
judgment in his favour, together 
with all coſts of ſuit, amounting to 
150l. and upwards, — The circum- 
ſtanccs which inconteſtably proved 
the note to be counterfent, are very 

accurately 
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This troubleſome affair being thus brought to a ſatisfaRory 
concluſion, our venerable Prelate experienced, till death, an unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of thoſe tranquil pleafures which naturally 
ſpring from the recollection of a well-ſpent life, and ſo happily 
alleviate the infirmities of age. But his career of virtue and 
carthly glory was now drawing to a. concluſion ; and at length, 
full of years and honours, he peaceably expired. He died at his 
| 22 at Chelſea, on the 17th of April, 1761, aged eighty-five, 

eloved and revered by all good men (x). 

His Lordſhip was uncommonly fortunate in domeſtick life, 
having been married to two excellent women, 1n whom he was 
completely happy. The firſt (to whom he was married in the 
year 1701) was Mrs. Sarah Curtis, of Pontefract in Yorkſhire : 
the ſecond (who became his wife, in 1745) was Mary, daughter 
and coheireſs of Dr. John Newey, Dean of Chicheſter. By his 
firſt lady he had five children, all ſons; two dead-born ; Samuel 


accvrately related by his Lordſhip 
and it appeared from the particulars, 
which were conlitmed by depoſt- 
tions in the cauſe, that the ingenious 
Mr. Fournzer had drawn at leaſt 
three no: cs over the Biſhop's name, 
on the franks in which his Lord- 
ſhip's letters were ineloſed when he 
was artfully led into an epiftolary 
correſpondence. In ſhort the con- 
curring evidence of his guilt was 
more than ſuſſicient to warrant the 
decree of a Count of equity agaiall 
Fourmer. : 

Our Prelate, with fome warmth, 
exprelſ-s his amazement, that Mr. 
Chevallicr, who had the character 
of a man of unblemiſhed integrity, 
ſhould patronize Fournier after the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his guilt, 
even from the contradictions which 
he heard from his own mouth ; and 
he imputes a Part of the trouble 
he had 1n the affair, to this encou- 
rage ment and protection. He like- 
wile, with great tenderneſs., takes 
notice of ſome inconliſlencies aud 


who 


contradictions in Mr. Chevallier; 
and concludes, with a truly Chtiſ- 
tian temper, that he forgives him as 
fully aud as ſincerely as it is his duty 
to do. — Letter to Clement Che- 
vallier, Eq. — Monthly Reviev, 
Vol: XVIII. P. 227, 


(z) On the night before, ue 


was Carried to bed, as ufual 4 in per- 
fett health ; and in the middle of 
the night was ſeized with a vomiting, 
the violence of which was put a 
{lop to in about an hour; after 
which he lay quiet, till about eight 
o*clock the next evening, when his 
ladv, who watched the whole time 
with the utmoſt attention by his 
bedſide, found him dead; not 
knowing the moment of his de- 
aiture —T wo winters before, he 
2 ſevere attack of St. Anthony's 
Fire, which his great natural ſtrength 
diſcharged; and it was imagined 
that another of the fame kind, 
which nature, exhauſted' by age, 
could not throw out, was the im- 
mediate caule of his death, 


Our Prelate, whilſt he was at the Univerſity, laboured under a bad Rtrain, 
which, being ill managed by an vnikilfui ſurgeon, would have coſt him his leg 
had not a gentleman undertaken to fave it, contrary to the opinion of fever 


eininent lurgcons, at the conlultetion. 


He was a cripple all his lite, uling a caue 


when lie avpcared in publick, and crutches at home, and always preaching in 3 
kneeling poiture on a fool. He was much an invalid, all the former part of his 
life, aud thought to be ſinking into a confumptive habu till between thirty and 
forty. When his circun.ſtances enable lum to take the air datly in his chariot, 
{ a tnch ke puriued with au extieme cxattuels till a very few days before his death 
lc grew rather corpuleat, and enjoyed a geucral good itate of health, — Biograph. 


Brian. 
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who died an infant; Benjamin (a), and Jabn. Only the latter 
{urvived him, who (as he himſelf obſerves) never diſobeyed him 
till after his death, when he erected but a decent monument to 
his memory, near the place of his interment in the Cathedral of 
Wincheſler; on which is engraven a Latin inſcription which his 
Lordſhip left at his death, written by himſelf, left his zealous 
friends ſhould erect any memorial of him inconſiſtent with the pe- 


culiar modeſty of his life. 


The Character of Biſhop Hoadly was truly amiable and illuſ- 
trious. By his ſeizing every proper opportunity to defend the 
« cauſe of truth, virtue, and religion in general, and of our 
happy conſtitution in particular, in whatſoever quarter attack- 
« ed; by his aſſerting and vindicating on the moſt intereſting oc- 
« caſions, and re the greateſt names (and that at once with 


« the tem per o 


a Chriſtian, and the good manners of a Geatle- 


« man) the rights of the Throne and thoſe of Eagliſhmen, he 
« added to the name of Scholar thoſe far ſuperior, of a good 
„Man, a good Subject, and a true Lover of his Country.” — 
This is the pious and becoming teſtimony of his youngeſt ſon, 
Dr. Jobn Hoadly ; (5) who, 1n the year 1773, preſented the 


3 

Ca BEN IAuIN HOADLY, 
M. D. F. R. S. was born on the 10th 
of February, 1705-6, aud was edu- 
cated at Dr. Newcome's, at Hack- 
ney, *till the year 1722, when he 
was admitted a Penſionet of Benet 
College, Cambridge ; where he was 
placed under the tuition of Mr. 
(afterwards Archbiſhop) Herring. 
lu 1725, he took a degree in Phyſick, 
and particularly applying to mathe- 
matical and philoſophical fludies, 
was well known to make a greater 
progreſs under the blind Profelior 
Saunderſon than any young gentle- 
man then in the Univerſity. In 
1728, when the King was at Cam- 
bridge, Mr, Hoadly was upon the 
liſt of gentlemen to be created 
Doctors of Phyſick; but, either by 
chance or management, his name 
was not found where it ought to 
have been; and he had not his de- 
Bree of M. D. till about a month 
aſter, by a particular Mandamus. 
2 I a Fellow of _ 

ya ety very young. e 
was made Regiſter of Hereford, 


While his father filled that See, and 
was early appointed Phyſician to 
his Majeſty's houſhold. Ia 1740, 
be publiſhed ** Three Letters on 


publick 


„ the Organs of Reſpiration, read 
* at the Royal College of Phyh- 
* cians, London, A. D. 1737, being 
© the Gulſtonian Lectures for 
* that year.“ Not loug after this, 
appeared his“ Oratio Anniverſa- 
„ria in Theatro Coll. Med. Lon- 
« din. ex Herven Inſtituto habita, 
« &c,—He was likewiſe the Author 
of * The Saſpicious Huſband, a 
„% Comedy:“ and, in 1736, were 
publiſhed © Obſervations on a Se- 
* ries of Electrical Experiments ; 
« by Dr. Hoadly, and Mr. Wilſon, 
© F. R. S. 4to.”— He died in the 
life-time of his father, (Auguſt 10, 
1757) at his houſe at Chelſca.—He 
was twice married. By las fark wife 
he had a ſon, that died an infant: 
By the ſecond, he left no iſſue.— 
Biograph. Britan. 

() Joux Hoaprry, L. L. D. 
Chancellor of the Dioceſe of Win- 
cheſter, was born in London, in 
the vear 1711, his father being then 
Rector ot St. Peter's Poor. He 
was educated at Dr. Newcome's 
{chool at Hackney, till he went to 
the Univerlity of Cambridge, where 
he was admitted a Fellow-Com- 
moner of Benet College. in the 
year 1730, He took a degree in 

Law, 
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Law, in 1735; and the ſame year, 
he was appointed Chancellor of the 
Dioceſe of Wincheſter ; being like - 
wiſe ordained by his father. He 
had no ſooner taken Prieft's orders, 
than he was appointed Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, ſolely at the 
deſire of bis Royal Highneſs ;—an 
honour which was enhanced by the 
genteel manner in which it was 
conferred. | 
In 1737, be was collated, by his 
father, to the Rectory of Michel- 
merſh ; to that of Wroughton in 
Wiltſhire (a finecure); and to that 
of Alresford, and a Prebend of 
Wincheſter, in the ſame year.— In 
1743, he was inſtituted to the Rectory 
of St. Mary's near Southampton, on 
the preſentation of Martin Folkes, 
Eſq; and others, executors of the 
will of Archbiſhop Wake ; his 
Grace's nephew (in whole favour 
this option was bequeathed) not 
being then capable of orders. — In 
1746, he was collated to the Rec- 
tory of Overton, (a Sine-cure) void 
by the death of Biſhop Clagget ; 
and, the next year, he was honoured 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
conferred by Archbiſhop Herring, — 
In 1760. he was appointed to the 
Maſtec{hip of St. Croſs, (a ſinecure) 
which, with the greater part of his 
Other preferments, (all in the county 
of Hants) he enjoyed till his death, 
He gave up only the Sine-cure of 
Wroughton ; the Prebend of Win- 
cheſter, which the Biſhop permit- 
ted him to reſign im favour of his 
wile's brother; and the Rectory of 
Michelmerſh, in which the fame 
gentleman ſucceeded him, in 1743, 
on his removal to St. Mary's; 
where he had a very ſpacious and 
elegant parſonage houſe, which ſeems 
io have been his favourite reſidence, 
At this place, he died, in the year 
1776, in the 65th year of his age. 
B: ſohn Hoadly poſſeſſed every 
ben axflection and ſocial vir- 
tac; an had likewiſe a fine taſte 
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blick with a very handſome and complete edition of the works 
of his worthy father, in three volumes tolio, dedicated, by per. 
miſſion, to his Majeſty.— The firſt of theſe volumes contains, 
1. Tra&ts, collected into a volume, in 1715.” 2. © Tratts 


g cal 
«c | 
and opens for the polite wh par- els 
ticularly poetry ; as appears by his 60 
Force of Truth,“ T —_ | 
(taken from Es DRAS) and ſome od. 
other muſical performances, written t 
for his friend Dr. Green's Academy, the 
and ſet by him. He likewiſe wrote Bri, 
the verſes under the prints of Ho. alte1 
garth's “ Rake's Progreſs ;” he 4 ; 
tranſlated Mr. Holdſworth's Muſl- * 
cipula,“ and was the author of ſe- and 
veral pieces printed in Dodfley's Clay 
Collection of Poems,” Vol. V. whic 
with many other Jeux d'Eſprit.— the k 
On the publication of the ** Sup- PEE 
** plement to the Biographia Bri- N 
* tannica,” he — himſelf or th: 
obliged, in his father's juſt defence, moſt 
to prepare an Article relating to him, inter 
and to have it inſerted there, in the other 
place of one compiled by Dr. Ni- Th 
chols, very unworthy, and much to 
the diſgrace of the Biſhop's charac+ ment: 
ter, and which was actually printed and tj 
before it was ſuffzred to come to his aud p 
knowledge. This he did at ſome fit of 
coſt of his own, aud in a way =; C 
which his own prudence anddelicacy le 
pointed out to him as the moſt pro- ** bei 
per; for his Account conſiſts of * 
mere facts, with as little perſonal « ry 
partiality toward the Biſhop as a ſon other 
could be ſuppoſed to expreſs : And 
when, in the year 1773, he publiſhed 
his father's works in three volume 
folio, he choſe rather to reprint the (co). 
ſame Article, and to prefix it 0 add her 
that edition, than to take upon hin nouie d 
the invidious and ſuſpetted al with Qu 
of compoſing The Life of a had be 
Father. and the 
Dr. Hoadly married (in 179% Prince o 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Alle, of his C 
Eſq; of Saliſbury, by whom he had dency of 
no iſſue ; ſo that here the family the part 
and name of HOADLY (as he hin- afterward 
ſelf has obſerved) ſeem to have in jng thoſe 
end; no male now remaining d moſt int 
that numerous ſtock. — Biograph. any vc 
Britan- Annual Regiſter for i Clayton 
Mio bro 


year 1777. 
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« on Conformity to Church and State.—In the Second Volume 
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0 are inſerted, 1. Tra&; relating to the Meaſures of Submiſſion 
a « to the Civil Magiltrate.” 2. Tracts written by Biſhop 
©, « Hoadly in the Bangorian Controverſy,” as it was afterwards 
on called, -In the Third Volume, we have, 1.“ The Political 
« Pieces.” 2. © An Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
ins « Clarke.” 3. The Practical Divinity.” 4. © The famous 
his « Letter to Clement Chevallier, Eſq;j—There is added an index 
rio to the whole; and to the firſt volume there is prefixed © An in- 
— « troductory Account of the Author,“ originally drawn up by 
vn the Editor, and publiſhed in the Supplement to the Biographia 
805 Britannica; from whence it was now reprinted, with ſome little 
lo- alterations. There are likewiſe inſerted in an Appendix ſome 
be detached parts of his Lordſhip's correſpondengg with the prudent 
- and amiable Lady Sundon (more known by*the name of Mrs. 
— Clayton, bed- chamber woman, and friend of Queen Caroline) 
; which may be regarded as a very curious addition. They contain 
.— the Biſhop's ſentiments on a variety of intereſting topicks, and diſ- 
14 cover more of his private character than can be ſeen in his works, 
Bri- . . . . a 
{elf or than it became the Editor to diſplay in words; particularly the 
— moſt intimate ſenſibility of real friendſhip, and the unreſerved 
um, intercourſe of minds truly virtuous, and confident of each 
the other (c). | | 
4 Theſe Letters therefore may be conſidered as properly Supple- 
* mental to the Article reprinted from the Biographia Britannica; 
ated and the two Dedications which the Editor thought fit to reprint, 
) his and place before them, may be regarded in the ſame light. The 
Jug firſt of theſe is the honeſt Epiſtle Dedicatory of A Letter to a 
mg * Clergyman, relating to his Sermon on the zoth of January; 
pro- being a —_— Anſwer to all the Sermons that ever have been, 
s of or ever ſhall be, preached, in the like ſtrain, on that Anniverſa- 
onal * ry; by George Coade, jun. merchant at Exeter, 1747.” The 
_ other is that prefixed to ** A Collection of Tracts Moral, Theo- 
ſhed '* logical 
* ſc/ It may not be improper to through life preſerved there, one of 
it 10 add here, that the Biſhop was ho- the wileſt heads, and one of the beſt 
him noured with frequent conferences hearts in the world, — Biograph. 
tak with Queen Caroline. Some pains Britan, * 


of a had been taken to give both her 
and the King (when Princeſs and 
Prince of Wale“) falſe impreſſions 


Albe, of his Character, and of the ten- 
> had dency of his writings ; and he owed 
umily the particular opportunities he was 
him afterwards honoured with of clear- 


ve 0 jug thoſe milrepreſentations, to the 
ng 0 moſt intimate friendſhip he had 
rap, many years cultivated with Nirs. 
r the Clayton (afterwards, Lady Sundon) 


who brought to the Court, and 


A few of Biſhop Hoadly's fami- 
har letters have likewiſe been pre- 
ſerved in Mr. Duncombe's Collec- 
tion of © Letters by eminent Per- 
* ſons;” and from the third vo- 
lame of that valuable and pleaſing 
Miſcellany, it appears, that as his 
Lordſhip, in his early years, was 
diſtinguiſhed by his taſte and ſkill 
in mulick, lo he was by no means 
deſtitute of a talent for poetical 


compofition.— Sec Vol. III. P. 160. 
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logical, &c, by John Balguy, M. A. (4) Vicar of North, 
«« Allerton, in the county of York, and Prebendary of Sarun, 


obſerves) *©* of hiſtorical facts 


The former of theſe pieces conſiſts“ (as the Editor 
; the latter, of well-deſerved 


«« panegyric: the firſt, the voice of the Diſſenters, in gratitude 


(4) As this ingenious and worthy 
Divine was the friend of our illul- 
trious Prelate, and was aſſociated 
with him as well as with that great 
man, Dr. Samuel Clarke, in main- 
taining the caufe of rational reli- 

on and Chriſtian liberty; we 

Il give ſome account of him, in 
this place. 

- Jonx Baicvy was born in 
the year 1686, at Shefheld in York- 
ſhire. His father. Thomas Balguy, 
was Maſter of the free grammar 
ſchool in that place ; and from him 
he received the firſt rudiments of 
his grammatical education. Upon 
his father's death, he was put under 
the taition of Mr. Daubuz*, who in 
1699, ſuccceded to the Maſterſhip 
of the fame ſchool.— In 1702, he 
was admitted of St. John's college, 
in Cambridge; and foon after Q 
had taken bis Bachelo!'s degree, he 
quiited the Univerſity, and was en- 
ed, for a whale, in teaching the 
— ſchool at Sheifield: But whe- 
ther he was ever choſen Mafter, or 
only employed during a vacancy, 
does not appear. In the year 1708, 
he wes taken into the family of a 
gentleman 1a Nottinghamſhire, as 
a private intor to his fon. In 1710, 
he was admitted t6 Deacon's orders, 
by Dr. Sharp, Archbiſhop of York ; 
and, the next year, he was ordaine 
a Prieſt by the fame eminent Prelate. 
Soon after this. he was recommended, 
by means of his pupil's father, to 
Sir Henry Liddel, who lived at Ra- 
ven{worth Caſtle, in the county of 
Durham, and who not only took 
him into his family, but beſtowed 
upon him the Donauve of Lamelly 
and Tanheld, in that neighbourhood, 
Ja 1713, he married Sarah, daughter 


* Mr. Dausus was the Author of a Commentary on the Revelations, wi 
is held in good cltcem, and is particularly recommended 
1 preſent learned Biſhop of Briſtol) in his Diſſertatious on the Prophec 

* f 


6 for 


of Chriſtopher and Sarah Broom. 
head, of Sheffield ; by whom he had 
only a ſon, the preſent Dr. Thomas 
Balguy, Archdeacon of Wincheſter, 
who owes his Archdeaconry, and 
all his other preferments, to the 
favour and friendſhip of Biſhop 
Hoadly. After his marriage, he 
left Sir Henry Liddel's family, and 
lived at a houſe not far diſtant, 
called Cox-cloſe ; where he enjoyed, 
for _ years, the friendſhip of 
George Liddel, Eſq; Member for 
Berwick upon Tweed, a younger 
ſon of Sir Henry, who uſually te- 
ſided at Ravenſworth Caftle, aud 
who paid him the compliment of 
leaving ten pounds a year to his fon, 
for life, 

The firſt occaſion of Mr. Balguy's 
appearanceasan Author was afforded 
by the Bangorian controverſy,—l; 
1718, he publiſhed, without his 
name, „ Silvius's Examination of 
© certain Doctrines lately taught 
« and defended by the Rev. Mr. 
© Stebbing;”—and, in the following 
year, “ Silvius's Letter to the Rev, 
+ Dr. Sherlock ;”” both written in 
vindication of Dr. Hoadly.— M,. 
Stebbing having written agaiuſt thele 
pamphlets, Mr. Balguy publiſhed 
another Tratt, in 1720, entitled, 
« Silvius's Defence of a Dialogue 
* between a Papiſt and a Proteſtaut 
« in anſwer to the Rev, Mr. Stchs 
* bing: to which are added ſcven 
„ remarks and obſervations upon 
© that author's manner of writing,” 
This alſo being anfwered by Mr. 
Stebbing, Mr: Balguy had prepared 
a farther deſeuce: But Dr. Hod) 
prevailed upon him to ſupprels it 
on account of the publick's bzvig 
grown weary of the controverly, an 

te 
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*« for his defence of our common, religious, and civil liberties ; 
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„though he had been a ſtrenuous defender of the Church of 
England in every quarter where he thought it defenſible ; and 
« the laſt, that of an obliged friend, ſpeaking the honeſt dictates 
« of his heart to his patron, which he alone thought too high an 


« encomium.” 


Vorl. IX. 4. Y 


Although 


the unwillingneſs of the bookſellers tinued, till his death. This was, in 


to venture upon any new works 


relating to it, at their own riſque. 
In 1726, our Author publiſhed 
© A Letter to a Deiſt, concerning 
the beauty and excellence of mo- 
* ral virtue; and the ſupport and 
„improvement which it receives 
* from the Chriſtian Revelation.“ 
— [In this treatiſe, he has attacked, 


. with the greateſt politeneſs, and with 


equal ſtrength of reaſon, ſome of 
the principles advanced by the noble 
and celebrated writer of the Cha- 
ratteriſticks, in his Enquiry con- 
cerning Virtue. 

In 1728, Mr. Balguy was collated 
by Biſhop Hoadly, to a Prebend in 
the Church of Saliſbury ; and about 
the ſame time, he preached an Aſſize 
Sermon at Newcaſtle upon Tyne ; 
which was printed by order of the 
Judges, and either inſcribed or dedi- 
cated to Dr. Talbot, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham. The ſame year, he publiſhed 
a Piece, entitled, The Founda- 
* tion moral goodneſs, or a 
„ farther Enquiry into the Original 
of our Idea of Virtue.” — This 
performance, which is written in a 
very maſterly and candid manner, 
was in anſwer to Mr. Hutcheſon's 
Enquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue ; and the 
deſign of it is to ſhew, that Moral 
Goodneſs doth not depend upon 
Inſtincts and Affections, but is 
grounded on the unalterable Reaſon 
of Things.— Mr. Balguy had now 
acquired the friendſhip of Dr. Tal- 
bot, Biſhop of Durham; and 
through the aſſiſtance of his friends 
in the Chapter of that Cathedral, 
ſupported by the good offices of the 
Bilhop, he obtained, in 1729, the 
Vicarage of North Allerton, in 
Yorkſhire, at that time worth on 
two hundred and ſeventy — 
Ay car ; on which preferment he con- 


ſome meaſure, his own fault: for 
he neglected all the uſual methods 
of recommending himſelf to his 
ſuperiors. He had many invitations 
from Dr. Blackburne, Archbiſhop 
of York, and Dr. Chandler, Biſhop 
of Durham, but he conſtantly re- 
fuſed to accept of them.—The fame 
ear, he publiſhed © The Second 
Part of the Foundation of Moral 
* Goodneſs ; illuſtrating and con- 
* firming the principles and reaſon- 
ings contained in the former,” &c, 
His next publication was entitled 
Divine ReQitude : or, A brief 
* Enquiry concerning the Moral 
5 PerfeQvons of the Deity ; parti- 
* cularly, in reſpe&t of Creation 
and Providence.” — This Eflay 
was followed by A ſecond Letter 
* toa Deiſt, concerning a late book 
entitled, Chriſtianity as old as 
* the Creation ; more particularly, 
* that Chapter which relates to Dr. 
„Clarke.“ — To this ſucceeded, 
© The Law of Truth, or the Obli⸗ 
* om of Reaſon eſſential to all 
* Religion; to which are prefixed 
* ſome Remarks ſupplemental to a 
late Tract, entitled, Divine Retti- 
* tude.” - All the treatiſes that have 
been mentioned, (excepting the Aſſize 
Sermon, and the pieces which were 
written in the Bangorian controver- 
ſy) after they had gone through ſeve- 
ral ſeparate editions, were collected, 
by Mr. Balguy, into one volume, 
and publiſhed with a Dedication to 
Biſhop Hoadly ; which (as we have 
obſerved above) 1s reprinted in the 
Folio Edition of the Works of 
that Prelate, together with two Let- 
ters of the Biſhop relating to it, one 
to Mr. Balguy,and the other to Lady 
Sundon. The greateſt regard for our 
Author is expreſſed by his Lordſhip 
in both theſe letters, and he acknow- 
ledges 


— —— — 
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Although ſeveral of the Pieces contained in this Edition of 
Biſhop Hoadly's works are ſomewhat temporary, the greateſt part 
of them are general, as the truths which they inculcate are eternal ; 
and all of them will continue to be acceptable to every candid 
inquirer into the natural, political, and religious rights of Eng- 
liſhmen and Proteſtants, as long as the language in which they are 
written ſl.all be underſtood. 

We ſhall beg leave to conclude our account of this truly venera- 
ble Prelate, with an Extract from an Ode addreſſed to him, in the 
year 1754, by the celebrated Dr. Akenſide ;—a more laſting mo- 
nument (ſays the Editor of his Lordſhip's Works and Life) than 
that which was executed by Mr. Wilton, and erected to his 


memory, in the Cathedral of Wincheſter ;— 


I. 1. 
For toils which patriots have endur'd, 
For treaſon quell'd, and laws ſecur'd, 
In every nation Time diſplays 
The palm of honourable praiſe. 
Envy may rail; and faction fierce 
May ſtrive : but what, alas! can Thoſe 
(Though bold, yet blind and ſordid foes) 
Jo gratitude and love oppoſe, 


To taithful itory and perſuaſive verſe ? 


ledges the pleaſure it gave him to 
receive the ſincere prailes of a man 
whom he ſo highly eilcemed.—In 
1741, Mr. Balguy publiſhed ““ An 
« Eflay on Redemption; which 
was followed by A Volume of Ser- 
mons including Six that had been 
publiſhed before: and thele were 
the laſt pieces that he himſelf com- 
mitted to the preſs. A Poſthumous 
Volume was afterwards printed, 
which contained almoſt the whole 
of the Sermons he left behind him}. 
.— Our Author's Trafts will be al- 
lowed to be maſterly in their kind, 
by thoſe who may not entirely ap- 
prove of the philoſophical prine1- 
ples advanced in them; and his 
Sermons will long be held in efleem, 
as ſome of the beit in the Engliſh 
language. ; 
Mr. Balguy was honoured with 
the particular acquaintance and re- 
TM ſeveral eminent Divines, of 
the higheſt character and flation in 


O Nurſe 


the Church. He was likewiſe hap- 
py in the friendſhip of many rel- 
pectable perſons among the Preſby- 
ter1ans and Quakers ; and wath ſome 
of them he keptup acorreſpondence 
of letters as well as viſits. He was 
indeed remarkable for his modera- 
tion to Diſſenters of every denomi- 
nation; and though no man had a 
22 abhorrence of Popery, his 

chaviour to Roman Catholicks was 
regulated by the ſame liberal and 
Chriſtian principles. 

Having always had a weakly con- 
ſtitution, his want of health induced 
him, 1n the decline of life, to with- 


draw almoſt totally from company, 


excepting what he found at Hario- 
gate ; a place which he conſtantly 
requented every ſeaſon, and where, 
at laſt, he died, on the 21ſt of Sep- 
tember, 1748, in the ſixty-third year 
of his age, —— Biograph. Britan. 
Vol. I. Edit. 1778. 


+ For four years aſtei he had ob ained his firlt ſmall preſerment, Mr. Balguy d'd 
not let one week paſs without writing a new ei mon, of his own com; ofitien : 
But, being deſirous that ſo excellent an example ſhould be followed by his ton, tr 
deitroyed almolt his whole ſtock ; committing, at one time, two hundred and 
filty to the flames, moll of which deierved to have been uſed in the very belt 


congregations. 


. 
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I. 2. 
O Nurſe of Freedom, AL BLON, ſay 
Thou Tamer of deſpotic ſway, 
What man, among thy ſons around, 
Thus heir to glory haſt thou found ? 
W hat page, in all thy annals bright, 
Haſt thou with purer joy ſurvey'd 
Than that where Truth, by HoapLY's aid, 
Shines through the deep unhallow'd thade 
Of kingly fraud and ſacerdotal night? 


I. 3. 
To him the TRAC HER bleſs'd 
Who ſent Religion, from the palmy field 
By Jordan, like the morn to cheer the Weſt i 
And lifted up the veil which heaven from earth conceal'd, 
To HoaDLy thus he utter'd his beheſt : | 
«© Go thou, and reſcue my diſhonour'd law 
From hands rapacious and from tongues impure : 
Let not my peaceful name be made a lure 
« 'The ſnares of ſavage tyranny to aid: 
«« Let not my words be impious chains to draw 
« The free-born ſoul, in more than brutal awe, 
« To faith without aſſent, allegiance unrepaid.“ 


; IP 


No cold nor unperforming hand 

Was arm'd by heaven with this command, 
The world ſoon felt it : and, on high, 

To WiLL1am's ear with welcome joy 

Did Lock among the bleſt unfold 

'The riſing hope of HoapLy's name: 
GopoLPHin then confirm'd the fame; 

And SomtRs, when from earth he came, 

And valiant Srax AO the fair ſequel told /e), 


II. 3 
Then drew the lawgivers around, 
(Sires of the Grecian name renown'd) 


Y. 3 And 


{c) Mr. Locke died in 1704, when Somers in 1716, amid the practices 
Mr, Hoadly was beginning to diſ- of the nonjuring clergy againſt the 
tinguiſh himſelf in the cauſe of civil proteſtant eſtabliſhment; and Lord 
and religious liberty: Lord Godol- Stanhope in 1721, during the contro- 
phin in 1712, when the doctrines of verſy with the lower Houle of Con- 
the jacobite faction were chiefly fa- vocation.—- Dr. Aken/ide's note. 
voured by thoſe in power: Lord 
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And liſtening aſk'd, and wondering knew, 
What private force could thus ſubdue 

The Vulgar and the Great combin'd : 
Could war with Sacred Folly wage; 

Could a whole nation diſengage 

From the dread bonds of many an age, 
And to new habits mould the public mind, 


II. 3. 

For not a conqueror's ſword, 
Nor the ſtrong powers to civil founders known, 
Were his: but Truth by faithful ſearch explor'd, 
And ſocial ſenſe, like ſeed, in genial plenty ſown. 
Wherever it took root, the ſoul (reſtor'd 
To freedom) freedom too for others ſought. 
Not Monkiſh craft the Tyrant's Claim Divine, 
Not Regal zeal the Bigot's cruel ſhrine 
Could longer guard from Rz asoxn's warfare ſage ; 
Not the wild rabble to ſedition wrought, 
Nor Synods by the PayaL genius taught, 
Nor ST. Jon x's ſpirit looſe, nor ATT&RBURY'srage.(f) 


gi Dodſley's Collection of Poems, Vol. VI. 8vo. 1765.— Biograph. 
Britan,- Monthly Review, Vol. LI. P, 195. 
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("= COCKBURN, the daughter of Captain 


David Trotter, a Scots gentleman, and commander in 

the royal navy, in the reign of Charles the Second, 

was born in London, in the year 1679. Even in her 
childhood ſhe gave evident marks of genius; and, as ſhe grew up, 
the cultivated her taſte for literature, with equal aſſiduity and ſuc- 
ceſs, She made herſelf miſtreſs of the French language, by her 
own application and diligence, without any inſtructor: But ſhe 
had ſome aſſiſtance in the ſtudy of the Latin grammar and Logick ; 
of which latter ſhe drew up an abſtract for her own uſe. (a) 

Her attention to the elements of learning did not, however, 
prevent our young lady from diſplaying, as occaſions offered, her 
poetical talents, Her genius was ripening apace ; and, having 
been ſucceſsful in ſome {lighter efforts, ſhe produced a Tragedy, 
called, Agnes de Caſtro,” C, which was acted at the Theatre 
Royal in 1695, (when ſhe was only in her ſeventeenth year) and 
printed in 1696, without her name, but with a dedication to the 
Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex; in which the obſerves, that 
« this little offspring of her early muſe had been firſt ſubmitted to 
* his Lordſhip's judgment, whether it ſhould be ſtifled in the birth, 
« or preſerved to try its fortune in the world.“ 

The ſucceſs which attended this dramatick performance induced 
our Poeteſs to exert her genius again in the ſame way ; and ac- 
cordingly ſhe ſoon produced another Tragedy, entitled, Fatal 
* Friendſhip,” which was ated with great applauſe, in 1698, at 
the new theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and printed the ſame 
year, with a dedication to the Princeſs Anne of Denmark. But 
her dramatick talents not being confined to Tragedy, ſhe brought 
upon the ſtage, in the year 1701, a Comedy called Love at a 
** Loſs ; or, moſt Votes carry it;“ which was alſo committed to 
the preſs. In the ſame year, ſhe gave the publick her third Tra- 
gedy, entitled, The Unhappy Penitent;“ which was acted, in 
Drury Lane, and publiſhed, ſoon after, with a dedication to Charles 
Lord 


( An account of the life of Mrs. % It is formed upon a French 
Catharine Cockburn, prefixed to her novel of the ſame title; of which 
Works, in two volumes, 8vo. by Mrs. Behn has given an Engliſh 
Thomas Birch, M. A. F. R. S. tranſlation, 


uit. 1731, 
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Lord Halifax; in which ſhe draws the characters of ſeveral of the 
moſt eminent of her predeceſſors in tragick poetry, with great 
judgment and preciſion, Some time before this, the death uf 
Mr. Dryden had engaged her to join with ſeveral other ladies in 
paying a juſt tribute to the memory of that great poet : and their 
performances were publiſhed together, under the title of The 
Nine Muſes ; or Poems written by ſo many Ladies, upon the 
« death of the late famous John Dryden, Efq.” 

But poetry and dramatick writing did not wholly engroſs the 
attention of our fair Author. The moſt ſerious and important 
ſobjects, and eſpecially thoſe of a religious nature, had taken an 
early poſſeſſion of her mind ; and her thoughts were frequently 
employed in the ſublimeſt ſpeculations, It is remarkable, that 
notwithſtanding her education in the Proteſtant religion, her inti- 
macy with ſeweral families of diſtinction, of the Romith perſua. 
fion, had expoſed her, while very young, to impreflions in favour of 
that Church, which her conferences with ſome eminent and learned 
members of the Church of England were not able to remoye; 
whereupon ſhe had followed the dictates of her conſcience, and had 
embraced the Romiſh Communion ; a religion by no means fa- 
vourable to the purſuits of a rational philoſophy. Theſe purſuits, 
however, attracted her chief regard ;- and fo diligently and ſuc- 
ceſsfully was her time * „that at an age, when few of the 
other ſex were capable of underſtanding Mr. Locke's Eſſay con- 
cerning Human. ys and whilſt a general prejudice 

revailed againſt the novelty of its principles, ſhe had read that 
incomparable book, with ſo clear a comprehenſion, and ſo unbiaſſed 
a judgment, that being thoroughly convinced of the truth and im- 
portance of the notions contained in it, ſhe was induced to attempt 
the conviction of others, by removing ſome of the objeQtions 
urged againſt them. She drew up therefore, a Defence of the 
Effay againſt a ſeries of Remarks upon it, which had been publiſhed 
by a learned and ingenious writer. (c This performance was 
finiſhed ſo early as the beginning of December, 1701, when ſhe 
was but twenty-two years old: But being conſcious, that the 
name of a woman would be a prejudice againſt a work of that 
nature, ſhe refolved to conceal herſelf with the utmoſt care, 
Having therefore taken all poſſible precautions for this purpoſe, 
the got the piece conveyed to the preſs; and it was accordingly 
publiſhed in 1702. Her title to the reputation of this work did 


pleaſe: 


her po 
our Ar 


not, however, continue long a ſecret ; and when ſhe had acknow- if boroug 
ledged herſelf to be the author, Mr. Locke expreſſed his gratefal had hit 
ſen dying | 

unforty 

{c) The author of theſe remarks Dr. Thomas Burnet, maſter of tie diſtreſſe 
was never known to Mr. Locke, Charter-houſe, it appeared from h. lucceed 
who animadverted upon them, at papers, that the remarks were che In t 


the end of his reply to Biſhop Stil- production of his pen,—Birch's Lk 
lingtlect, But after the death of of Mrs. Cockburn. 
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ſenſe of the favour ſhe had done him, in a very polite letter, ac- 
companied with a preſent of books. 

But whilſt our Author ſhewed the world ſo deep a penetration 
into ſubjects of the moſt difficult and abſtract kind, the was ſtill 
incapable of extricating herſelf from thoſe ſubtilties, and per- 
plexities of argument, which retained her in the Church of Rome; 
and the ſincerity of her attachment to that communion, in all its 
outward ſeverities, obliged her to ſo ſtrict an obſervance of its 
fats, as proved extremely injurious to her health. She was 
therefore adviſed by a learned Phyſician of. her acquaintance, to 
abate of thoſe rigours of abſtinence, as inſupportable to a conſti- 
tution naturally infirm ; and he deſired her to ſhew his letter to 
her friends and Confeſſor for their ſatisfation. What effect this 
friendly advice had upon her conduct, we are not told; but it 
appears from her epiſtolary correſpondence, that ſhe was now 
beginning to entertain more moderate notions of religion, and to 

row leſs earneſt in her zeal for the Church of Rome ; which cha- 
ritable latitude of * ſentiments ſeems to have increaſed, in propor- 
tion as ſhe examined further into the ſtate of the controverſy be- 
tween the Papiſts and the Proteſtants. 

In the mean time, ſhe returned to the exerciſe of her dramatick 
genius, and having fixed upon The Revolution of Sweden,” 
under Guſtavus Erickſon, for the ſubject of a Tragedy, ſhe ſent 
the firſt draught of it from Saliſbury (where ſhe refided, at this 
time, with her brother-in-law) to Mr. Congreve ; who returned 
her ſuch an anſwer as encouraged her to proceed in her undertaking. 
Accordingly this tragedy employed her thoughts during the winter 
of the year 1703; nor was it completed, when, in the following 
{ummer, the removed to London, tor the ſake of proſecuting her 
ſtudies at more leiſure, than ſhe enjoyed amongſt her friends and 
relations, 

During her engagements in this way, the Victory at Blenheim, 
which had employed the pens of ſome eminent writers, tempted 
our Poeteſs likewiſe to addreſs a Copy of Verſes to the Duke of 
Marlborough, upon his return from his glorious campaign in Ger- 
many: But being doubttul with reſpect to the publication of her 
performance, ſhe ſent it in manuſcript to his Grace ; who, having 
lubmitted the compoſition to ſome good judges of poetry, was 
pleaſed to return ſo favourable an anſwer, that the immediately ſent 
her poem to the preſs.—The high degree of favour, with which 
dur Author was now honoured by the Duke and Ducheſs of Mail- 


W borough, gave her ſome hopes of eſtabliſhing her fortune, which 


had hitherto been extremely narrow and precarious ; her father 
dying before ſhe had paſſed her childhood, and, through a train of 
unfortunate events, leaving his widow and two daughters in very 
diſtreſſed circumitances : But theſe hopes were fruſtrated, and ſhe 

lucceeded only in obtaining a temporary relief. 
In the year 1706, her Tragedy was brought upon the ſtage ; 
and ſoon after the repreſentation, the printed it, with à dedication 
to 
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to Lady Godolphin, eldeſt daughter of the Duke of Marlbo. 
rough. Nor was this dedication the only acknowledgment which 
ſhe made to that illuſtrious family, for the honour of their patron. 
age; for, after the battle of Ramillies, ſhe addreſſed a ſecond poem 
to the Duke, upon that important event, 

By this time, our Author's doubts concerning the Romiſh reli. 
gion, had led her to a thorough examination of the goes of that 
corrupt and idolatrous ſyſtem, by conſulting the beſt books on both 
fides of the queſtion, and adviſing with men of the beſt judgment; 
the conſequence of which was a conviction of the falſeneſs of the 

retenſions of that Church, and a return to the Church of Eng. 
land, to which ſhe adhered, during the remainder of her life,—[n 
the courſe of this inquiry, ſhe particularly diſcuſſed the great and 
leading queſtion concerning a Guide in Controverſy ; and the 
two Letters which ſhe wrote upon the ſubject, to a Romiſh prieſt, 
and another gentleman, were thought ſo valuable, that ſhe contented 
to the importunity of her friends for their publication; and ac- 
cordingly they appeared, in 1707, under the title of A Diſcourſe 
& concerning a Guide in Controverſies; in two Letters: Written 
© to one of the Church of Rome, by a perſon lately converted 
« from that Communion.” The preface with which they are in- 


troduced was written by the celebrated Biſhop Burnet, who had 
long honoured our Author with his particular friendſhip ; but his 
Lordſhip choſe to have it printed without his name. 

In the year 1708, this ingenious and amiable lady was married 
to Mr. Cockburn {d), a learned and worthy Divine of the Church 


{d) Mr. COCKBURN was the ſon 
of Dr. Cockburn, an eminent and 
learned divine, of Scotland ; who 
having been Miniſter of the Epil- 
copal Church of Amſterdam, was 
afterwards collated to the Reftory 
of Northaw in Middleſex, by Dr. 
Robinſon, Biſhop of London.— 
Soon after his marriage, Mr. Cock- 
burn obtained the Donative of Nay- 
land in Suffolk, where he reſided 
for ſome time. From thence he re- 
turned to London, to be Curate of 
St. Dunſtan's in Fleetſtreet, where 
he continued till the acceſſion of 
George the Firſt to the Throne ; 
when falling into a ſcruple about the 
oath of abjuration, he was obliged to 
- quitthat ſtation, and, fortenor twelve 
years following, was reduced to great 
difficulties in the 2 of his fa- 
mily ; during which time he in- 
ſtructed the youth of an academy in 
London, in the Latin tongue, At 
length, in 1726, by conſulting the 


of 
Lord Chancellor King (to whom his 


wife was well known) and his own 
father, upon the ſenſe and intentof 
that oath, and by reading ſome pa- 
pers put into his hands, with rela- 
tion to it, he was reconciled to the 
taking of it; in conſequence d 
which, being invited, the year fol 
lowing, to be miniſter of the Epil 
copal congregation at Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, he qualified himſelf . 
cording to law, and entered upon 
his preferment. Soon after his le. 
tlement at Aberdeen, the Lon 
Chancellor King preſented him 9 
the living of Long-Horſely, near 
Morpeth, in Northumberland ; but, 
for the better ſupport and education 
of his family, 4 was allowed u 
continue his function at Aberdeen; 
till the negligence and miſbehaviou 
of the curates whom he em o_ 
at Long-Horſely occaſioned Ut. 
Chandler, Biſhop of Durham, 10 
call him to reſidence on that lms ; 
J 
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of England; from which time (as ſhe herſelf informs us) © ſhe 


bade adieu to the Muſes, and ſo wholly gave herſelf up to the 


« cares of a family, and the education of her children, that ſhe 
« ſcarcely knew, whether there was any ſuch thing as books, 
« plays, or ms, ſtirring in Great-Britain,” —However, after 
ſome years, when her young family was grown up to have leſs need 
of her aſſiſtance, her inclination to ſtudy revived with her leiſure ; 
and her zeal for Mr. Locke's character and writings brought her 
again into the notice of the public. 

In the year 1720, Dr. Holdſworth, Fellow of St. John's Col. 
lege in Oxford, had preached a Sermon before that Univerſity, on 
Eaſter Monday, which he likewiſe publiſhed ; profeſſing, in the 
title page, to examine and anſwer ** the Cavils, falſe Reaſonings, 
% and falſe Interpretations of Scripture, of Mr. Locke and 
ce others, againſt the Reſurrection of the /ame body. — This ſer- 
mon did not reach Mrs. Cockburn's hands, till ſome years after 
its publication ; when the peruſal of it induced her to throw 
together ſome animadverſions, which ſhe firſt communicated to 
the Doctor, in manuſcript, and afterwards publiſhed, under the 
title of A letter to Dr. Holdſworth, by the Author of A De- 
« fence of Mr. Locke's Eſſay on Human Undcritanding.” To 
this Letter Dr. Holdſworth publiſhed a very copious Anſwer, in 
an octavo volume, entitled, A Defence of the Doctrine of the 
« Reſurreftion of the ſame Body; in two parts: in the firſt of 
which, the Character, Writings, and Ne Principles of 
« Mr, Locke are diſtinctly conſidered; and in the ſecond, the 
*« Doctrine of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body is at large ex- 
« plained and defended, againſt the notions and principles of that 
« Gentleman,” 

This publication drew from Mrs. Cockburn a very particular 
Reply, entitled, A Vindication of Mr. Locke's Chriſtian 
68 Principle from the injurious imputations of Dr. Holdſworth: 
a performance, in which ſhe was extremely deſirous of doin 
juſtice to Mr. Locke, and to herſelf, and which is accordingly 
executed with great ability. But notwithſtanding the intrinſick 
merit of this piece, ſhe could meet with no bookſeller who was 
willing to print it, at his own riſque, and ſhe herſelf being incapa- 
ble 4 ſupporting the expence of an impreſſion, it remained in 
manuſcript, and was reſerved to enrich the poſthumous collection 
of her works, 

It is obſervable, that our excellent Author did not ſuffer her 
love of letters and philoſophy to divert her attention from the 

Vor. IX. 4. 2 neceſſary 


by which means his income was con- into the Truth and Certainty of 
liderably diminiſhed,, — He was a *© the Moſaic Deluge, &c. in one 
man of learning and virtue, He volume 8vo. printed after his de. 
publiſhed ſeveral occaſional pieces ceaſe, in 1750. — Birch's Account, 
in his life-time ; and was author of &c. 


a work, entitled, An Enquiry 
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neceſſary cares and duties of domeſtick life. Theſe, ſhe well 
knev , merited her firſt regard; and ſhe contrived to render them 
erfectly conſiſtent with her other purſuits. In the ſummer 
| Kaſon, her Needle ſo fully employed her, that ſhe read little, and 
wrote leſs; but the weakneſs of her eyes (a complaint of many 
years ſtanding) not permitting her to uſe it by _— ſhe 
amuſed herſelf, during the long winter evenings, in digeſting her 
thoughts upon the moſt abſtruſe ſubjects of morality and meta. 
hyſicks. . 
K In the courſe of this application, ſhe completed, in the year 
1740, a treatiſe which ſhe had begun the winter before, entitled, 
«© Remarks upon ſome Writers in the Controverſy concerning the 
«© foundation of moral Duty, and moral Obligation :” But this 
production, likewiſe, for want of a bookſeller inclined to accept 
the publication of it, remained in manuſcript till the year 1743, 
when it was introduced to the world, in The Hiſtory of the Works 
of the Learned. The merit of theſe Remarks was too conſpicuous 
to be overlooked ; and as they were printed without her name, 
the beſt judges were anxious to diſcover the concealed writer, 
who had treated the moſt abſtract and perplexed queſtions with ſo 
much ſtrength, clearneſs, and vivacity ; and their admiration 
was greatly increaſed, when her ſex and advanced age were 
known {e). 

Not long after this, ovr Author's attention was deeply engaged 
by the publication of Dr. Rutherforth's ** Eſſay on the — 
and Obligations of Virtue,” which appeared in the beginning 
of the year 1744; and notwithſtanding the aſthmatick diſorder, 
which had ſeized her many years before, and now left her but 
ſmall intervals of eaſe, ſhe applied herſelf to the confutation of 
that elaborate diſcourſe. I he treatiſe which ſhe compoſed upon 
this occaſion was finiſhed with a ſpirit, elegance, and perſpicuity, 
equal, if not ſuperior, to all her former writings ; and the manu- 
ſcript being tranſmitted to Mr. (now Dr.) Warburton, | the preſent 
Biſhop of Glouceſter] that learned Divine prefixed a Preface of 
his own, and publiſhed it, in the year 1747, under the title of, 
„Remarks upon the Principles and Reaſonings of Dr. Ruther- 
« forth's Eſſay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue; in vin- 
«« dication of the contrary Principles and Reaſonings, inforced in 
* the Writings of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke.” 


Mrs. 


5. The learned Dr. Sharp, Arch- into a correſpondence with Mrs, 
deacon of Northumberland, who Cockburn upon that ſubject: But 
had read theſe Remarks in Manu- unfortunately her ill ſtate of health 
ſcript, and had encouraged their 1nterrupted her proſecution of it, 
publication, being convinced by The Letters that paſſed between 
them, that no perſon was better qua- them are preſerved in the Secoud 
liſied for a thorough examination of Volume of her Works. — Birch 
the grounds of morality, entered Account, &c, 
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m Mrs. Cockburn had now acquired ſo extenſive a reputation by 
= her writings, that her friends adviſed her to 9 a Collection 
2 of them by ſubſcription ; and her propoſals for ſuch an edition of 


* her works met with great encouragement: But ſhe did not live to 
e carry them into execution /. The loſs of her huſband, who 


der died in January, 1748-9, in the 71ſt year of his age, was a ſevere 
10 ſhock to her declining conſtitution; and ſhe did not long ſurvive 
him; for ſhe died on the 11th of May following, in her 71ſt year; 
= having ſupported a lingering and painful diſorder, with a reſigna- 
. tion to the Divine will, which had been the governing principle of 
hi her whole life, and her ſupport under all her trials.— She was in- 
A terred near her huſband and youngeſt daughter, at Long-Horſely ; 
44 with this ſhort ſentence on their tomb: Let their Works praise 
85 themin the Gates, Prov. xxxi. 31.— They left one ſon, and two 
0 daughters. | 
” The Character of Mrs. CaTHarine CocknurN was in all 
* reſpects unexceptionable; her conduct through life being ſtrictly 
ge conformable to thoſe principles of morality and religion, of which 
= ſhe had the fulleſt and moſt rational conviction. In her younger 


days, ſhe was no leſs celebrated for her beauty, than for her genius 
ed and accompliſhments. She was indeed ſmall of ſtature ; but ſhe 
J had a remarkable livelineſs in her eye, and a delicacy of com- 
plexion which continued to her death. Her many amiable virtues 
18 endeared her to all who had the happineſs oſ an intimate ac- 
quaintance with her; and her manners were very engaging. Her 


— converſation was always innocent, uſeful, and agreeable, without the 
- leaſt affectation of being thought a Wit, an attended with a 
_ remarkable modeſty and difiidence of herſelf, and a conſtant en- 
ts deavour to adapt her diſcourſe ro her company, Her temper was 
© uncommonly ſerene and chearful ; her diſpoſition generous and 
5 benevolent ; and ſhe poſſeſſed a fortitude of mind which Religion 
- alone could inſpire. The inconveniencies of a very contracted 
* fortune preſſed — upon her; but ſhe ſupported them with calm- 
_ neſs, and in ſilence; nor did ſhe ever attempt to improve her cir- 
_ | L 2 | cumſtances 
lin 
The office of Editor, ſays ed for by the terms of ſubſcription, 
Irs Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Birch, de- could have contained all her Dia- 
; * volved to an hand leſs equal, in +* matic writings, of which only one 
many reſpects to the talk ; though is here publiſhed. But as that 
Mrs. * the public will receive one acquili- was found impoſſible, the preſc- 
But * tion by her death, of a valuable ſe- * rence was given to thoſe in proſe, 
alth * rics of her Letters, which her own as ſuperior in their kind to the 
{ it, * modeſly would have reſtrained her * moſt perfett of her poetical g, and 
cen * from permitting to ſee the light. of more general and laſting uſe to 
ond * And it were to be wiſhed (he adds) the world.'—Birch's Account of 
ches that theſe two Volumes, condition- the Life of Mrs. Cockburn, &c. 


+ The truth ſ-ems to be, that her poetical talent was the ſmalleſt and leaſt 


—_—_— - * Cockbura's literary accompliſhments. See Monthly Review. 
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cumſtances, amongſt thoſe great perſonages to whom ſhe waz 
known, by importunities, from which the beſt minds are mot 
averſe, and which her approved merit and eſtabliſhed reputation 
ſhould have rendered unneceſſary. 

The Collection of her Works (publiſhed, ſince her deceaſe, in 
two volumes) is ſo inconteſtable a proof of her ſuperior abilities, 
as in a manner ſuperſedes every thing that can be ſaid upon that 
head. But her talents as a writer will not have full juſtice done 
them, without a due attention to the peculiar circumſtances, in 
which her works were produced : her early youth, for inſtance, 
when ſhe wrote ſome ; her very advanced age, and ill ſtate of 
health, when ſhe drew up others; and the uneaſy ſituation of her 
fortune, at all times. It ſhould likewiſe be remembered, that an 
interval of near twenty years, in the vigour of her life, was ſpent 
in the cares of a family, with very little leiſure for reading or 
contemplation ; after which, though her mind had been ſo long 
diverted and encumbered, yet, reſuming her ſtudies, ſhe inſtantly 
recovered its entire powers, and in the hours of relaxation from 
her domeſtick employments, purſued, to their utmoſt limits, ſome 
of the deepeſt inquiries of which the human underſtanding is 
capable, and employed the moſt demonſtrative and perſpicuous 
reaſonings, upon ſubjects of eternal importance, —So extraordi- 
nary an example of female genius and virtue does fingular 
honour to the ſex, and is a memorable inſtance of the exalted 
ſtate, to which, by due cultivation, their intellectual and moral 
powers may be raiſed ! 


"he 
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OHN HUGHES, the ſon of a worthy citizen of London, 
by Anne, the daughter of Iſaac Burges, Eſq; of an ancient 
family in Wiltſhire, was born at Marlborough, in that county, 
in the year 1677 ; from whence he was brought to London, 

at an early age, and educated in ſome of the private ſchools of 
that metropolis. In the courſe of his education, his attention 
was principally directed to the ſiſter- arts of Poetry, Muſick, and 
Drawing, in which he made a very conſiderable progreſs ; his 
thorough acquaintance with the Ancients giving him, at che ſame 
time, a true taſte, and a correct judgment. Theſe purſuits were 
equally elegant and amuſing, and in his application to them he 
ſeems to have conſulted not only the turn of his genius, but the 
natural weakneſs, or at leaſt, the delicacy of his conſtitution, 
which would hardly admit of an application to ſeverer ſtu- 
dies (a). 

At the age of nineteen, he drew the outlines of a tragedy ; 
and, about the ſame time, he made ſome attempts in lyrick poetry : 
But the firſt publick ſpecimen that he gave of his poetical talents, 
was his Triumph of peace; a Poem written on the peace of 
Ryſwick, which appeared in 1697, and was received with great 
and well-deſerved applauſe (5). The ſucceſs of this perfor- 
mance encouraged our Author to proſecute his poetical ſtudies ; 
and in 1699, 2 publiſhed his Court of Neptune,” a Poem 
on the return of King William from Holland, which he addreſſed 
to Charles Montague, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Halifax, and by 
which he not only maintained, but added to the reputation he had 
already acquired C/. 

His attachment to the muſes, however, did not render Mr. 
Hughes averſe from buſineſs : He had a place in the office of ord- 
nance, and was ſecretary to ſeveral commiſſions under the Great 
Seal for purchaſing lands, in order to the better ſecuring of — 

roya 


(a) Biograph. Britan. Herring, is one of the moſt beau- 
% Memoirs of the Life and * tiful ſea-pieces that I ever beheld; 
Writings of John Hughes, Eſq; and I am fatisfied, if a judicious 
mm to Mr. Duncombe's Col- pencil were to rike off the ideas 
ection of Letters by eminent Per- * of the poet on canvas, the picture 
ſons, &c. Vol, III. Edit. 1772. * would be invaluable.” -—Dun- 
\ (©) * The “ Court of Neptune,“ combe's Collection of Letters, &c. 
lays Dr. (afterwards Archbiſhop) Vol, III. Leu. 14, 
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royal docks and yards, at Portſmouth, Chatham, and Harwich, 
. He continaed, nevertheleſs, to gratify his natural inclination to 
letters ; and he added to his thorough knowledge of the learned, as 
intimate an acquaintance with the modern languages. He like. 
wiſe employed his leiſure hours in tranſlations and imitations of 
the Ancients, and | q ew of Horace, whoſe genius he juſtly 
admired, and whoſe writings he perfectly underſtood. (4) 

Upon the death of King William, in the year 1702, our 
Author publiſhed a Pindarick Ode, entitled, Of the Houſe of 
«« Nafſfaa ;” in which he recites the actions of that illuſtrious 
monarch in a moſt agreeable and poetical manner ; concludin 
with a compliment to Queen Anne, which proved truly propheti 
of the glories that attended her reign. 

Our Author's exquiſite ſkill in muſick qualified him, in a pecu- 
liar manner, for a kind of poetry, which is certainly one of the 
moſt difficult, and in which he was allowed by the beſt judges to 
have been fingularly happy ; as a ſpecimen of which fine talent, 
his Ode in praiſe of Muſick”? was performed at Stationers- 
Hall, in the year 1703, with the higheit applauſe. And as Mr. 
Hughes's merit in this way was very contpicuous, ſo he was no 
leſs fortunate in having his pieces ſet by the greateſt maſters this 
country has produced. —Some time after this, upon the death of 
William, Duke of Devonſhire, he compoſed, in honour of his 
memory, an Ode ſet to Mutick, in the manner of a dialogue; 
which, was performed, at Stationers-Hall, by the celebrated Sig- 
nora Margarita, and the famous Mrs. Tofts: a compoſition almoit 
without a precedent; and yet, whoever reads the perfor- 
mance will have little doubt but that it gave the fulleſt ſatis- 
taction, 

It ſometimes happens, that thoſe who excel in Verſe are not 
equally happy in Proſe compoſitions ; but this was not the caſe 
of Mr. Hughes: for as he was a general ſcholar, and an able 
critick, ſo he was an excellent writer in proſe as well as verſe. 
His productions in both kinds were very numerous, and extremely 
acceptable to the publick. The Eſſays, in particular, which he 
occaſionally inſerted in the Tatler and Spectator, were as well 
received as any, in either of thoſe celebrated Collections. We 
learn likewiſe from the Preface to the Guardian, that Mr. Hughes, 
among the other great wits and able writers of thoſe times, con- 
tributed to the ſupport of that agreeable as well as uſeful work; 
but we have no account of the particular papers that he wrote, 
except one, which contains ſome very judicious remarks upon the 
Tragedy of Othelp (e). He had, indeed, an early turn to Eſay- 

wriung ; 


(d) His ſentiments on the mot tranflation of the Ode to Groſphw. 
proper manner of cranflating Ho- —Sce Duncombe's Collection, Vol. 
race may be collected from a Let- III. Lett. 2. : 
tet to an ingeuious friend, written, (e} In the Tatlier, he wrote, No. 
about this time, and inclqſing a A Leitet ſigned Joa: 


„Couple. 


r 
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writing; and as he could vary his ſtyle according to his ſubject, 
and poſſeſſed, at the ſame time, a general fund of knowledge, as 
well of men as of books, it is no wonder that he ſucceeded ſo 
happily in theſe ſmall pieces. 

Our Author was by this time introduced to the acquaintance of 
many of the moſt ingenious and eminent perſons of the age ; and 
that exemplary candour and modeſty, which crowned all his ta- 
lents, did not fail to ſecure their affection and eſteem. Mr. Addi- 
ſon, in particular, entertained a high opinion of his character, 
and treated him with diſtinguiſhed regard. It was at the inſtance 
of this great man, that, in the year 1712, he gratified the publick 
with his“ Ode to the Creator of the World, occaſioned by the 
« Fragments of Orpheus; a performance admirably well calcu- 
lated, in Mr. Addiſon's opinion, to inſpire the minds of its readers 
with a rational and elevated piety ; and for that reaſon he preſſed 
Mr. Hughes to publiſh it %%. The ſame year, his Opera of 
« Calypſo and Telemachus,” in favour of which he had raiſed a 
conſiderable ſubſcription, was brought upon the ſtage ; and not- 
withſtanding the meaſares taken by the Italian band to embarraſs, 
or even to defeat the performance, it was received with applauſe ; 
juſtifying fully the opinion of its Author, that the Engliſh lan- 
guage, though not ſo ſoft, 1s nevertheleſs as capable of harmony as 
the Italian (g). 

In the year 1715, Mr. Hughes engaged in an undertaking, which 
the lovers of Engliſh poetry had long wiſhed to ſee performed, 
and for which hardly any perſon of his time was better qualified, 
This was the revival and illuſtration of the writings of Spenſer, 
one of our greateſt poets, by giving a new and complete Edition of 
his Works, which had ſuffered exceedingly from incorrectneſs, 


and 


* Couplet.” No. 73, A letter diſon at the cloſe of one of his 
haned ** William Truſty.” No. Criticiſms upon Milton, gives a 
113, The Inventory of a Beau,— charatter of this Ode; and the 
In the Spectator, No. 33, A leiter paſſage is accordingly inſerted in a 
on the art of improving beauty. note. But this ſeems to be a miſ- 
No. 53, A ſecond letter ou the ſame take. For our Author's Ode was 
ſubject. No. 66, Two Leiters on not publiſhed till ſome months after 
hne breeding, No. 91. No. 104, the date of this Criticiſm. In the 
A letter on riding-habits for ladies. pm quoted by Dr. Campbell, 
0. 141, Remarks on a Comedy, Mr. Addiſon appears to be ſpeaking 
entitled,“ The Lancaſhire Witches.“ of Sir Richard Blackmore's Poem 
No. 210, No. 220, A letter con- on the Creation, — Compare Ihe 
cerning expedients for wit. No. Spetiator, No. 339, with No. 537, 
?30, All, except the laſt letter. and 554. © Sec hkewile the New and 
No. 231, The letter. No. 237. Gen. Biog. Diet. Vol II. and Dun- 
No. 252, The laſt letter. No. 391, combe's Lettters, &c. Vol. I. P. 82. 


The charafter of Emilia. No 311, 
Aletter ſigned © Tim. Watchwell.” 
No. 375. No. 523. No. 537. 
No, 541. No. $54.— Biograph. 


WH Dr. Campbell, in his Life of 
NT, 


An account of the particular 
dilcouragements of this attempt to 
introduce Engliſh Operas, and of 
our Author's triumph over them, 
may be ſcen in Mr. Duucombe's 
Collection of © Letters by eminent 
„ Perſons,” Vol. I. P. 229, 
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and a want of critical judgment in former Editors. It was printed 
by ſubſcription in fix volumes, octavo, and as our Author's reputa- 
tion was now thoroughly eſtabliſhed, it was of greater conſequence 
to himſelf, than any thing he had yet publiſhed. The Life of 
Spenſer, which he prefixed to it, affords a fair and true picture of 
the author; and the Diſcourſes and Remarks which he has added, 
on ©* Allegorical Poetry,” on the Fairy Queen,” the 
„ Shepherd's Kalendar,“ and the ſmaller pieces of Spenſer, are 
very entertaining and judicious. In ſhort, he diſcharged his truſt 
as an Editor, with great ſpirit and elegance, and in a manner 
worthy the patronage of that illuſtrious perſon {+ to whom the 
whole was dedicated. The Proſe works, and the Letters of 
fer and his friend Mr. Gabriel Harvey, with the admirable 
Latin tranſlation of the Shepherd's Kalendar,“ by Bathurſt, 
are alſo contained in this Edition; which at once attracted the at- 
tention, and gratified the expectation of the publick. 

Though Mr. Hughes had always been well received by the 
Great, yet hitherto he had not derived any very eſſential advantage 
from ſuch connexions. The Earl of Wharton, indeed, when he 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the year 1708, had 


offered to provide for him in that kingdom; but having then h 
more flattering views at home, he declined the obliging propoſal ; fi 
a determination which he had afterwards reaſon to regret, as the b. 
promiſes, on which he depended, proved altogether fallacious. At ng 
length, however, his merit was unexpectedly diftinguiſhed and in 
rewarded, For, in the year 1717, the Lord Chancellor Cowper, pu 
to whom he had been but lately made known, was pleaſed, without Ri 
any ſolicitation, to appoint him Secretary to the Commiſſions of 10 
the Peace; an honourable employment, and of confiderable value. 70 
His Lordſhip likewiſe conferred upon him many other affectionate « 
marks of his eſteem ; and, as an inſtance of his peculiar regard, Wit 
when he refigned the Great Seal, he recommended him, and taſt 
him only, to his ſucceſſor, Lord Parker, (afterwards - Earl of \ 
Macclesfield) who readily continued Mr, Hughes in his employ- 
ment (/. 7 
Our Author's circumſtances were now eaſy, but his health, emiy 
which had never been good, grew daily worſe and worſe, till at Lett 
length he felt himſelf linking under an incurable conſumption, * 
Yet happily the decay of his body did not affect his mind. The Ad, 


ſame ſerenity, the ſame gentleneſs of ſpirit, the ſame goodneſs of 
heart, as well as the lame warmth of friendſhip, and the ſame 


ſolidity of underſtanding, appeared to the very laſt.— A few week 
| before 


John, Lord Somers. taſte and private virtues appeat 1 
(tz) Lord Cowper's letter of tre- great advantage. His publick cus 
commendation is preſerved in Mr. 1atter is well known.—Duntombe; 
Duncombe's Collection, together “ Letters by eminent Perſons, &. 
with many of his letters to Mr. Vol. I. P. 110, 
Hughes, in which his Lordihip's 
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before he died, he preſented Lord Cowper with his picture, painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, with whom he had long lived in great 
intimacy ; and the value his Lordſhip ſet upon it appears from 
the polite and affectionate letter which he wrote in return C40. 
This inſtance of his reſpectful gratitude to that noble Peer was 
ſoon followed by the final acknowledgment of all his obligations 
to him, expreſſed in the Dedication of his laſt work; dictated to 
his brother, ten days before his death, when he was too weak to 
write, and compoſed with as much ſpirit, eaſe, and accuracy, as 
any thing that ever fell from his pen. This laſt work was his 
Tragedy, called, The Siege of Damaſcus ;*” which was brought 
upon the ſtage, and received with the greateſt _—_ on the 
17th of February, 1719—20, a few hours only before the Author 
died; a molt affecting circumſtance to his friends, and indeed to 
the whole audience (/). In this excellent performance, the rays 
of our Poet's genius are, as it were, collected to a point; and as 
it was well received, at firſt, ſo it has maintained its credit ever 
fince, being univerſally admired, and equally acceptable on the 
ſtage and in the cloſet (. 

Mr. Hughes had but juſt completed his forty-ſecond year, when 
he was releaſed from a life that had been moſtly ſpent in pain and 
ſickneſs ; for he could hardly be ſaid to have ever enjoyed the 
bleſſing of health; being, in the very beſt of his days, a valetudi- 
narian, This, however, did not prevent him from employing his 
intervals of eaſe, with the utmoſt afſiduity, and in the moſt ſaudable 
purſuits. ** His Pencil, his Bow (u), or his Pen,” (ſays Sir 
Richard Steele) “ each of which he uſed in a maſteriy manner, 
* were always directed to raiſe his own mind, or that of others, 
„to a more chearful proſecution of what was noble and vir- 
“e tuous.” (o) He was indeed by nature addicted to ſtudy, and, 
with a great genius, he had a vaſt fund of diligence, a delicate 


taſte, and a correct judgment. His talent for lyrick poetry was 
2 A J 


Vor. IX. 5. 


% Duncombe's Letters b 
eminent Perſons,” &c. Vol. I. 
Leit. 67. 

There was much notice taken, 
at the time, of a Scene in the third 
Act, where the reflections upon 
Death are equally ſolemn and pas 
thetick; and Sir Richard Steele, 
who, with the humanity that diſtin- 
guiſhed his charatter, took the firſt 
Opportunity of paying his debt of 
incnd{hip and eſteem, to the me- 
mory of Mr. Hughes, (in a Paper, 
entitled, The Fhexue,” No. 15) 
applied it to the Author's dying in a 
manner whil{t his play was — 
ing.— The ſcene, he tells us, very 
much aticcted the whole audience, 


juſtly 


and was attended to with the greateſt 
and moſt ſolemn inſtance of appro- 
bation,--anawful filence.—Biograph. 
—_— Duncombe's Memoirs, 

C. 

0% A variety of remarks on this 
celebrated Tragedy, together with 
an account of the deviations, which, 
contrary to his own Judgment, the 
players obliged Mr. Hughes to 
make from his original plan, may 
be ſeen in Mr. Duncombe's-Collec- 
tion of Letters, &c. where like- 
wile the original plan is pre» 
ſerved. 

{n) The author means the Bow of 
a violin. 


( The Theatre, No. 15. 
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juſtly admired ; and his exquiſite ſkill in muſick gave him ſuch an 
advantage over other poets as might, with proper encouragement, 
have carried the Engliſh Opera as high as the Italian. His cha- 
racter as a critick was at leaſt equal to his character as a poet; 
but theſe were both exceeded by his character as a Man and a Chriſ- 
tian, His religion was fincere without ſeverity ; his morals wers 
ſtrict but not auſtere ; () his converſation was equally inſtructive 
and entertaining.— With all theſe qualifications, he was modeſt, 
and even diffident to a ſurpriſing degree; which not only hindered 


him from publiſhing many valuable pieces, both in verſe and proſe, 


but prevented him from making a collection of his ſcattered com- 
poſitions.—It was not therefore *till the year 1735, that juſtice 
was done to his reputation, in this reſpe& ; when his works were 
collected and publiſhed, in two volumes 12mo, with a dedi- 
cation to Lord Cowper, the eldeſt ſon of our Author's noble pa- 
tron (9). 
ALLA were not the only productions, for which the literary 
world was indebted to Mr. Hughes. The Advices from Par- 
naſſus, a celebrated work of Trajano Boccalini, tranſlated from 
the Italian by ſeveral hands, and publiſhed, in folio, in 1706, was 
reviſed and corrected by him, at the requeſt of the proprietors ; 
and, within the compaſs of a ſhort Preface, he has given as true and 
judicious a repreſentation of that very ſingular performance, and 
as juſt and impartial an account of the author as can be deſired, 
In the ſame year, a Complete Hiſtory of England (commonly 
ſtyled Kennet's Hiſtory) being andertaken by the bookſellers, our 
Author was prevailed upon to write an introductory account of the 
work, and of the hiſtorians, from whom the collection was made; 
which he did in a molt judicious and pleaſing manner, 


1s 


{þ) * If thoſe,? ſays Sir R. Steele, * ſprightly, without peeviſkneſs; 
V ho arc ſparing of giving praiſe to * and ſickneſs itſelf had no other 
* any virtue, without extenuation of * effect upon him, than to make him 
* jt, ſhould ſay, that his youth was look upon all violent pleaſures 
© chaſtiſed into the ſtriftneſs, and * evils he had eſcaped without the 
* preſerved in the innocence for * trouble of — — The 
* which he was conſpicuous, by Theatre, No. 15; in Duncombe's 
the infirmity of his conſtitution, Memoirs of Mr. Hughes. i 
* they will be under new difficulty, (% The Editor was William 
* when they hear that he hadſnone Duncombe, Eſq; a gentleman 
of thoſe faulis, to which an ill Hertfordſhire, who married the only 
* ſtate of health 90 way ſubjetts fiſter of Mr, Hughes, a moſt inge 
* the reſt of mankind. His incapa- nious and amiable woman, v 
city for more frolic diverſions died in 1735, leaving an only ſon, 
© never made him ſour to thole the preſent Reverend John Duv- 
* whom he ſaw engaged in them; combe, M. A. One of the Six 
* He could bchold the enjoyments Preachers in Chriſt Church, Ca 
* of others, without repining; he terbury, 3 
* eould converſe with the moll 


* . 
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In 1708, Mr. Hughes obliged the publick with a tranſlation of 
«« Fontenelle's Dialogues of the Dead; in which the ſenſe of that 
writer is clearly and happily expreſſed, with ſuch a degree of free- 
dom as gives this verſion the air of an original. Indeed he entered 
ſo thoroughly into the ſpirit of his author, that he compoſed two 
dialogues entirely in his manner; which are annexed to the tranſ- 
lation, He likewiſe prefixed a Diſcourſe, in defence of Mr. Fon- 
tenelle; and the whole is dedicated to the Earl of Wharton. 
The next year, he tranſlated and publiſhed the Miſanthrope” 
of Moliere, which he introduced with an excellent preface ey; 
and ſome years after, he tranſlated Fontenelle's ** Diſcourſe con- 
« cerning the Antients and Moderns; and alſo the celebrated 
Letters of Abelard and Heloiſe;“ which laſt performance was 
ſo well received as to paſs through ſeveral editions in a few years, 
though the name of the tranſlator was long unknown. 
In 1713, after the“ Guardian” was dropped, our Author was 
a large contributor to a periodical Paper undertaken by Sir Richard 
Blackmore, entitled The Lay Monk ;”” the numbers of which 
were afterwards collected into a volume, under the title of The 
« Lay Monaſtery.”—In 1717, he. drew his pen in defence of 
Biſhop Hoadly, from an injurious charge brought againſt him by 
Dr. Snape and others (/). The pamphlet which he publiſhed 
upon this occaſion, and which was written during a ſevere indiſ- 
poſition, was entitled, A Layman's thoughts on the late treat- 
ic ment of the Biſhop of Bangor, in the Charge made againſt him 
« by Dr. Snape, &c, In a Letter to the Bilhop of Carliſle,” — 
As ſoon as it came from the preſs, Mr. Hughes ſent a copy of this 
performance to the venerable Prelate, in whoſe vindication it was 
written; to ſhew his Lordſhip (as he himſelf expreſſes it) “ that, 
© even under the uneaſineſe of a fever, he could not ſit ſtill, and 
« think himſelf unconcerned, whilſt a perſon whom he much 
% honoured, was ſo barbarouſly treated.” Ct. The year before 
this, our Author, who was always a firm friend to the Revolution, 
2 A 2 and 


(r) This play, which is eſteemed 
by many of the beſt criticks the 
moſt perfect of Moliete's perfor- 
mances, has been ſince reprinted 
in the complete collection of that 
vriter's plays in Engliſh, but wich- 
out any notice of the tranſlator ; and 
the preface is omitted, —B1ograph. 
Britan, 


be particulars of this charge, 
together with a moſt ample refuta- 
uon of it, may be ſeen in Dun- 


combe's Letters by eminent pet- 
„ ſons,” &c. Vol. I. P. _ 

t Duncombe's “ Letters b 
eminent Perſons,” &c. f Vol. I. 
Lett. 37. ; 

From a letter of Biſhop Hoadly 
to a diſtinguiſhed Nobleman, pre- 
ſerved in the ſame volume, it a 

s that his Lordſhip held Mr. 
Hughes in the higheſt efleem, and 
was ſolicitous to lerve him, by his 
intereſt with the Great, — See 
Lett. 40. 


1 This Collection includes the Correſpondence of Mr. Hughes; whole letters 
tuo an adduionalluitre on his Talents, and his Virtues. 
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and the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, and who could not fit down, an 


idle ſpectator of the danger of his country at an alarming criſis, fre 
had unanſwerably expoted ** The complicated guilt of the Re- of 
«© bellion,” in a pamphlet ſo ſtyled. But as that inſurrection was for 
ſoon after quelled, this tract was not publiſhed 'till the year 1745, U; 
when, at a like criſis, it was firſt printed, with a Preface by Mr, th: 
Duncombe. his 
Theſe, with a few occaſional and fugitive pieces, and a tranſ- cat 
lation of Vertot's Revolutions of Portugal,“ printed in 1712, Wa 
but not publiſhed till after his death, complete the catalogue of in 
the Works of Mr. Hughes. an 
hir 
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COHN ABERNETHY, an eminent Preſbyterian Divine, was the 
J born at Colraine, in the county cf Londonderry, in Ireland, Col 
in the year 1680, being the ſon of a Diſſenting Miniſter in He: 

that town. He continued under the care of his parents, till he whi 
was nine years old; when he was ſeparated from them, in conſe- _ 


quence of his father's having been ſent by the Preſbyterian clergy 
to London, to ſolicit ſome publick affairs: For, during this inter- hin 
val, his mother, to avoid the troubles occaſioned by the inſurrections 
of the Iriſh, withdrew from Colraine to Derry, at a time when her 


fon was at a diſtant place, with a relation; who determined, in the | 11 
general confuſion, to remove to Scotland, and to carry the child | = 
with him, as there was no opportunity of conveying him to E int} 
his mother. By this happy event he eſcaped the hardſhips of | ariſi 
the ſiege of Derry, in Which Mrs. Abernethy Joſt all her other 1 
children (a). 8 
Upon his arrival in Scotland, he was placed at a grammar-ſchool, 13 
«where he continued three years; and then returning to his father“ = to 
family, which was again fixed in Colraine, he remained at ſchool or tl 
till he was thirteen years of age, at which time he was ſent to the — t 
college at Glaſgow ; where he reſided, till he had taken the de- = 
gree of Maſter of Arts %. At this period his own a 165 
* I ©, 


{a} The Life of Mr. Abernethy Edit 1778—Bjograph. Britan,Edit 1 40 
prefixed to bis“ Sermons on va- 1778. ; 8 
* 1:0us Subjctis,” Vol. I. ovo., 


8 
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ſed him to the ſtudy of Phyſick, but his friends diſſuading him 
from it, he determined to apply himſelf to Divinity; in purſuance 
of which deſign he went to the Univerſity of Edinburgh, and was 
ſome time under the care of the celebrated Profeſſor Campbell. 
Upon his return home, he proſecuted his ſtudies with ſuch ſucceſa, 
that, under the direction of the Preſbytery of Route, (of which 
his father was a member) he went through the uſual trials as a 
candidate for the Miniſtry, and was licenſed to preach, before he 
was one and twenty.Soon after this, he was invited to officiate 
in the Diſſenting Congregation at Antrim, which was then vacant ; 
and the people, upon hearing him, expreſſed an inclination to call 
him to the paſtoral charge; but he reſolved, be ſore he ſettled any 
where, to ſpend ſome time in Dublin. 
reſolution, he viſited that city; where he preached occaſionally in 
ſeveral congregations, and particularly in the Preſbyterian Society 
of Wood-ſtreet, who were ſo well pleaſed with his performance, 
that they gave him an invitation to ſtay with them; but in pur- 


ſuance of his father's advice, which coincided likewiſe with his' 


own inclination, he determined to return to the North. He had 
not been long returned, before he received an unanimous call from 
the congregation at Antrim ; and he was preparing to be ordained 
there, when his father died : But, by this event, Colraine becoming 
vacant, he was immediately invited to ſettle in that town ; and 
there aroſe a competition between the two Diſſenting churches of 
Colraine and Antrim, which ſhould have him for their paſtor. 
Hereupon the matter was referred to the General Synod (e), 
which determined in favour of Antrim, where Mr. Abernethy was 

accordingly ordained, in the year 1703. 
His congregation being a large one, he immediately applied 
himſelf wich great diligence to the duties of his ſtation ; and his 
| publick 


Mr. Abernethy often and 


: the North, with a ruling elder for 
jullly regretted his being ſent to Col- 


each miniſter. This, according to 


In conſequence of this 


lege at ſo early an age, as an error 
in the management of his education, 
ariling from the flattering ideas his 
arents had entertained of his genius; 
ice it could not reaſonably be 
thought, that he had attained a ſuffi- 
cient knowledge of claſſical authors 
to ht him for Academical ſtudies, 
or that his mind was enough ripened 
for that reflection which is neceſſary 
to render them ſucceſsful. —His Life, 
as before. 

The writer of Mr. Abernethy's 
Life, prefixed to his Sermons, in- 
rms us, that the General Synod is 
, he yearly meeting of the whole 

Ulienting miughers aſſoclated in 


church judicatory, to which ap- 
peals lie from leſſer aſſociations, 
uſually called ſub-ſynods : As to 
* theſe laſt, appeals lie from the 
© ſeveral preſbyteries within their 


c 

4 

their conſlitution, is the higheſt 
- | 

4 

c 


© hounds.” — From this account it. 


appears, that the diſſenters in the 

orth of Ire land had formed them- 
ſelves exactly upon the Model of 
the Church of — Nor is 


this to be wondered at, when we con- 
ſider that great numbers of them 
were either born in, or deſcended 
from that country ; and that their 
miniſters were . in its ute 
verſitics. Biograph. Britan, 
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publick performances were exceedingly admired, He had an t 
ardent thirſt for knowledge, which engaged him in a very induſ- F 
trious courſe of reading; and his abilities ſoon rendered him the n 
ſubject of general obſervation to his brethren in the Miniſtry; P 
whilſt, at the ſame time, his vivacity and good breeding equally 

recommended him to the beſt company among the Laity. Such 2 
talents and accompliſhments could not Pl to attract the m 
notice of the General Synod; and from his firſt appearance al 
in that aſſembly he was treated with the higheſt reſpe& : Nor was nm 
it long before he acquired ſuch an aſcendency amongſt them, as to th 
have a very large ſhare in the management of their publick affairs; W: 
for he was found to be a perſon in whom they could place the ce; 
utmoſt confidence, and as a ſpeaker, he was eſteemed their prime ter 
ornament. ad 
When Mr. Abernethy had been ſettled nine years at Antrim, ac 
he received a very earneſt invitation from the Diſſenting Congre- the 
ation in Derry; but he was unwilling to remove from his preſent dif 
tuation, in which he was very happy; having a ſincere love for the 
his people, and a pleaſing proſpect of being uſeful to them: It at 
was therefore a great ſatisfattion to him, that the General Synod, firlt 
? 


when the matter was debated before them, determined for his con- 
tinuance at Antrim, per] 


In conſequence of this determination, a new field was ſoon of 
opened to his diligence and zeal in the cauſe of true religion. The Ant 
native Iriſh in the neighbourhood of Antrim were almoſt univer. bare 
ſally of the Popiſh perſuaſion, and as Mr. Abernethy delighted in of t 
every opportunity of propagating the true Proteſtant principles, ſam; 
and delivering men from all Eccleſiaſtical tyranny, he applied him- of t 
ſelf, in the year 1716, to the execution of a project, which he vari 
had long revolved in his mind, of trying whether he could remove In t] 
the prejudices of theſe people, and engage them to embrace the man 
Proteſtant religion. For this purpoſe, be went frequently into that reh 

art of the neighbourhood, where the greateſt numbers of them ar e 
Eved, and invited them to his publick lectures, which were appoint- ſtrete 
ed to be read in ſuch places as were molt convenient for their at- follo 
tendance: He likewiſe viſited them from Houſe to Houſe, and, theſe 
where they would admit of it, converſed freely with them, and the | 
endeavoured to convince them of their errors. His heart was Synoe 
much {et upon the accompliſhment of this deſign; and, for a con- Quay 
fderable time, he managed it alone; but the encouragement he come 
met with from their attendance upon publick worſhip, and from could 
the good impreſſions which were made upon ſome of them, was ſo — 

ontin 


great, that he requeſted the aſſiſtance of the neighbouring miniſ- 
ters; who zealouſly united with him in carrying on the ſcheme, 
Nor were their pious labours entirely ineffectual; for of thole 
whom they prevailed upon to renounce Popery ſeveral continued 
rm to the Proteſtant principles, and gave ſatisfactory —_ of 

| ; 1 
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& among the generality of the Iriſh Diſſeatss, and, in the account 
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their fincere piety : Others, however, returned to their formey 

perſuaſion ; and, upon the whole, the ſucceſs of the defign doth 

not appear to have been equal to Mr. Abernethy's hopes and ex- 
ations. 

But whilſt he was engaged in this laudable and publick-ſpirited 
attempt, our worthy Divine did not neglect the objects of his 
more immediate care. He was a perſon of unwearied application, 
and he devoted himſelf to the ſervice of his people ; by whom he 
was univerſally reſpected and beloved, and amongſt whom he had 
the happineſs to find his labours attended with good ſucceſs, It 
was therefore with much concern, that, in the year 1717, he re- 
ceived an invitation from the congregation of Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters at Uſher's Quay in Dublin, to become their paſtor; and, to 
add to his uneaſineſs, he was invited, almoſt at the ſame time, to 
a congregation in Belfaſt, Hereupon the matter was laid before 
the General Synod, where it occaſioned a long debate among the 
different parties; one of which was for his going to Dublin, ano- 
ther for Belfaſt, and a third for his remaining at Antrim : But 
at laſt, that Aſſembly came to a determination in fayour of the 
firſt. 

Mr. Abernethy now found himſelf in a ſtate of the greateſt 
perplexity. It was his opinion, that he could ſerve the purpoſes 
of Chriſtianity, and of the Diſſenting intereſt, as effectually at 
Antrim as in any other ſituation; and he thought it extremely 
hard, that any Miniſter ſnould be removed by the mere authority 
of the Synod, contrary to the judgment of his own mind: At the 
ſame time, a great regard had always been ſhewn to the deciſions 
of that Aſſembly; and there was apparent danger of incurring 
various inconveniencies, by acting in direct contradiction to them. 
In this ſituation, he had frequent conſultations with his friends, 
many of whom urged him to comply with the Synod, from an ap- 
ur of the conſequences that might attend his diſobedience ; 

at others, convinced that the Synod had been guilty of an unjuſt 
ſtretch of power, were clearly of opinion, that he ought to 
follow his own judgment in the diſpoſal of himſelf, The reſult of 
theſe counſels was, that he wovld determine nothing finally for 


| the preſent, but that he would ſhew ſo much reſpect for the 


Synodical deciſion, as to pay a viſit to the congregation at Uſher's 
Quay, in order to take a full view of the ſtate of things, and fo 
come to a concluſion, upon the beſt and moſt impartial inquiry hs 
could make. Accordingly, after three months ſtay in Dublin, for 
this purpoſe, he returned to Antrim, with a fixed reſolution of 
continuing there, 

Such an act of reſiſtance to the authority of the Synod was, at 
that time, a moſt uncommon caſe ; and Mr. Abernethy would 
never have ventured upon a meaſure which was very unpopular 


of 
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of ſome, directly criminal, had he not been thoroughly convince! 
of its rectitude and expediency. But after the moſt calm and de. 
liberate inveſtigation of the point, he was fully perſuaded, that ng 
Synod had any ſuch power, as that of removing a Miniſter from 
place to place, without his own conſent; and he thought it his 
duty to make a ſtand againſt any ſuch claim. —He "a indeed, 
very early in life, diſcovered the pernicious tendency of a party. 
ſpitit in matters of religion, and the evils that ariſe from the ty. 
rannical exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical power, in what form or conſtity. 
tion ſoever it prevails; and as he had at all times oppoſed the vio. 
lent exerciſe of ſuch a power, ſo he had zealouſly embraced every 
opportunity, whether publick or private, of recommending Chriſtian 
Charity : But, ſome time before the attempt was made to remove 
him to Dublin, his opinion of the deference due to Spiritual Aſſem. 
blies was conſiderably lowered.“ This revolution in his mind was 
owing to his attentive peruſal of Biſhop Hoadly's celebrated Ser. 
mon on the Kingdom of Chriſt, together with ſeveral of the paper; 
written in the controverſy occaſioned by that Diſcourſe, and parti. 
cularly the Biſhop's defence againſt the Repreſentation of the Com- 
mittee of the Lower Houſe of Convocation. 

Nor was our Divine the only Difſenting Miniſter in the North of 
Ireland, whoſe ſentiments were enlarged by the writings of Biſhop 
Hoadly and his worthy aſſociates. A ſpirit of Chriſtian liberty 
began to diffuſe itſelf in that country, to a remarkable degree; 
in conſequence of which, a conſiderable number of Miniſters 
formed themſelves into a Society, with a view of improving them- 
ſelves in uſeful D by bringing things to the teſt of Rea. 
ſon and Scripture; a deſign which Mr. Abernethy entered into with 
much zeal, and ſupported with great ability. But it was not long 
before this laudable aſſociation began to excite the jealouſy of 
many : For it was whiſpered about, that they aimed at great al- 
terations in Eccleſiaſtical affairs; that they had given up ſome Ar- 
ticles of Religion which had been looked upon as of high impor- 
tance; and that they were about to lay aſide the Veſtminſter Cu- 
feffiew of Faith; a Teſt of Orthodoxy, which had been always 
regarded in the North with peculiar veneration, and to which, 
from the year 1705, in purſuance of an Act of the Synod, 
ſubſcription had been required of all who were admitted into the 
Miniſtry. 

Thele inſinuations, however, did not deter the Society from con- 
tinuing their meetings, which Mr, Abernethy conſtantly attended, 
contributing all in bis power to promote the true purpoſes for 
which it was inſtituted.— As the gentlemen who compoſed it fre- 
quently met at Belfait (which was the moſt centrical place) they 
were called the Bel faſt Society: But afterwards, when ſeveral dt 
the Members had withdrawn themſelves from it, on account 0i 
the warm debates which aroſe in that part of the kingdom con- 
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cerning Eccleſiaſtical Power, and Chriſtian Liberty, thoſe who 
continued to purſue the deſign of it came to be diſtingaiſhed by 
the title of Non- Subſcribers ; and at their head ſtood our worthy 
Divine (4). His ſingular abilities and conſpicuous virtues had 
juſtly entitled him to this honourable diſtinction; and as he had 
the greateſt ſhare, both in conducting their counſels, and managing 
their publick debates in the General Synod, and other Aſſemblies 
of Miniſters, ſo his behaviour in theſe reſpects procured him an 
extraordinary reputation for prudence and eloquence. He was 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by an evenneſs and conitancy of temper, 
which nothing could ruffle or diſcompoſe ; and to an uncommon 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, and a very penetrating judgment, he 
joined ſo perfect a preſence of mind, and ſo eaſy and ready an ut- 
terance, 12 he was enabled to ſpeak for a long time together, 
with ſuch pertinency of ſentiment, and fluency of expreſſion, as 
commanded the reſpect and attention of his hearers. Theſe 
talents excited admiration and applauſe, even when the cauſe he 
pleaded for was diſliked; and indeed he had full occaſion for the 
exertion of his utmoſt abilities: For, in an Aſſembly conſtituted 
as the Synod was, he and his Non-ſubſcribing brethren were ne- 
ceſſarily ſurrounded with very trying difficulties. They were re- 
garded with jealouſy, treated with obloquy and reproach, & oppoſed 
with vehemence ; whilit prejudices, invincible by reaſon, were 
formed againſt whatever they alledged in their own defence. The 
populace, in moſt places, conceived a great averſion both to their 
perſons, and their publics performances; and theſe illiberal ſenti- 
ments were not a little heightened and confirmed by the authority 
of the Synod ; an Aſſembly which, for the moſt part, con- 
ſiſted of narrow-minded and bigoted men, who were too 
often influenced, in their conduct, by a ſpirit of animoſity and 
contention. 

The exertions of Mr. Abernethy's zeal againſt all Unſcriptural 
claims and impoſitions were not confined to the debates of thoſe 

Vor. IX. 5. 2 B Eccleſiaſtical 


(4) The avowed principles of term upon which they ſhall be ad- 
theſe Non-ſubſcribers were as fol- mitted ; and that no church has 
lows: © Firſt, That our Lord Jeſus any right to impoſe ſuch a ſub- 
* Chriſt hach in the New Teſtament * ſcription upon them. Thirdly, 
determined and fixed the Terms That to call upon men to make 
* of Communion in his Church: * declarations concerning their faith, 
* That all Chriſtians who comply * upon the penalty of cutting them 
* with theſe have a right to commu- off from communiom if they ſhould 
nion; and that no man, or ſet of * refuſe it; and this merely upon 
men, have power to add any other * ſuſpicion and jealouſies, while the 
* terms to thoſe ſettled in che perſons required to purge them- 
* Goſpel, Secondly, That it is not * lelves by ſuch declarations, cannot 
* neceſſary, as an evidence of ſound- * be fairly convicted upon evidences 
* neſs in the faith, that candidates of any error or 5601 og is to exer- 
* for the Miniſtry ſhould ſubſcribe * ciſe an exorbitant aud arbitrar 
the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, or power, and is really an Inqui 


© any uninſpired form of Articles, tion.'—The Life of Mr. Aberue- 
ar Confethon of Faith, as the thy, &c. P. 59. 
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Eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies of which he was a member. He appeared 
likewiſe from the Preſs, in the ſame noble cauſe, —It was a cuſtom 
with the Belfaft Society, to have a ſermon preached at their meet. 
= ; and in the year 1719, our Divine, at their requeſt, delivered 
a Diſcourſe upon this Text, Let every man be fully perſuaded 
in his own mind ;” [Rom. xiv. 5.] in which he explained the 
rights of Private Judgment, and the foundations of Chriſtian Li. 
berty, ſo much to the ſatisfaction of his hearers, that he was in- 
duced to publiſh it. Upon its appearance, this Sermon was gene- 
rally eſteemed an excellent performance ; but it greatly increaſed 
the jealouſies and diſcords which were then ſpringing up amongft 
the Iriſh Diſſenters; and as it ſtruck at ſome favourite points reſ- 
petting Eccleſiaſtical Power and the Terms of Communion, it 
raiſed a violent commotion : Several papers were written againſt it, 
and the Belfaſt Society exerted themſelves in its defence. 

The debates and controverſies, which followed hereupon, ſoon 
found their way into the General Synod, where they were conti. 
nued from year to year with increaſing vehemence, till they threa- 
tened an open rupture. In the midit of theſe diſcords, Mr. Aberne- 
thy publithed a ſmall piece, entitled, Seaſonable advice to the 
« contending parties in the North ;” the deſign of which was to 

rove, that there ought to be no breach of communion among the 
— Diſſenters, on account of their different ſentiments and 
practices concerning ſubſcription to the Weſtminſter Confeſſion. This 
publication was anonymous; but a large anſwer being given to it, 
our Author thought proper to make a full reply, in a book to which 
he prefixed his name; and which cloſed the controverſy with his 
antaguniit, But the ſtate of things grew worſe and worſe; and all 
endeavours to prevent a ſeparation, were without effect. For, in 
the year 1726, the Synod determined, that the Miniſters, who were 
uſually called the Non-ſubſcribers, ſhould no longer be of their 
body; and they revived, with additional force, the Act of 1705, 
requiring the candidates for the Miniftry to ſubſcribe the Weſtmial- 
ter Conteſſion. 

From this time, the excluded Members formed themſelves into 2 
ſeparate Preſbytery ; but they were expoſed to great difficulties and 
diſcouragements, in conſequence of the popular clamours and odium 
which had been raifed againſt them. They ſuffered much unjuft 
reproach, and new congregations were erected in ſeveral places, of 
ſuch as icrupled to attend their religious ſervices. Mr, Abernethy 
himſelf found that the reputation he had acquired, and which was 
eſtabliſhed by his moſt exemplary life, was no ſecurity to him from 
theſe evils. Some of his people forſook his Miniſtry ; and at 
Jength the number of the diſſatisfied increaſed ſo much, that they 
were formed by the Synod into a diſtinct ſociety, and provided witi 
a Paſtor. Thus in the courſe of a few years was one of the mot 
worthy Divines, and moſt celebrated Preachers in the North df 
Ireland become the object of jealouſy and reproach, and deſerted 


by many of his kearers, merely for his virtuous attachment to the 
cauſe 
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eauſe of Truth and Liberty : But the perſonal inconveniencies 
which he ſuffered on this account made no great impreſſion upon 
him ; and he can hardly be — f., in a more amiable 
light, than when he is thus ſeen conflicting with unmerited ad- 
verſity, and preſerving, throughout the trial, his native can- 
dour and ſimplicity of mind, and a compoſed and chearfal 
ſpirit, 

. About this time, Mr. Abernethy was again invited to Dublin, 
by the congregation in Waod- ſtreet, to fill up a vacancy occa- 
ſioned by the death of one of their paſtors; and as many circum- 
ſtances now concurred to render him leſs unwilling to remove from 
his preſent ſituation than he had heretofore been, he accepted of 
the invitation. His acceptance of it, nevertheleſs, was upon 
condition that he could ſettle his people at Antrim to their ſatis- 
faction; which, after ſome time, was happily accompliſhed, He 
then removed immediately ro Dublin; and it appears, that he 
entered upon his new charge with great concern of mind, and 
with an earneſt ſolicitude that he might perform the ſervice of it 
in a reputable and ſucceſsful manner. Though he was now ar- 
rived at that period of life, in which many think they may be ex- 
cuſed from a laborious application to ſtudy, yet he gave himſelf 
to reading, meditation, and the compoſition of ſermons, with as 
much ardour and diligence as ever. His turn of preaching, 
however, was become very different from what it had been in 
early life. During the whole time of his Miniſtry in the North, 
he preached without the uſe of notes ; and, for ſome years, he 
delivered bis ſermons in a manner which tended to ſtrike the ima- 
ginations and the paſſions of his hearers : But, in his riper age, being 
deſirous of avoiding every thing which looked like enthuſiaſm, he 
diſcontinued that warm, pathetick, and (in a certain degree) ex- 
temporaneous manner which he had formerly practiſed, and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf more directly to the conſciences of men, and to 
the higher principles of action, in a ſtyle ſtrong and nervous indeed, 
but perhaps, from an attention to correctneſs and ſimplicity, ſome- 
what too cold and unanimated. From the time of his coming to 
Dublin, he compoſed a ſermon almoſt every week, and he con- 
{tantly uſed his notes in the pulpit ; a method which he adopted, 
not from any new neceſſity that impoſed it upon him, but from a 
conviction that it was right, on ſeveral accounts; and eſpecially 
as it tended to diſcourage the negligence which ſome might 
otherwiſe be tempted to give way to, in the compoſition of their 
diſcourſes. 

Mr. Abernethy continued his labours at Dublin with much re- 
putation for ten years; during which time he was very happy in 
the ſociety and eſteem of his friends; and from the ſtrength of his 
conſtitution, and the exact temperance to which he always adhered, 
it was hoped that his valuable life would be long preterved : But 
this pleaſing proſpect was unexpectedly cut off, He had been 
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ſubject. from time to time, to attacks of the gout, which had hi- 
therto only affected the extremities; but in the year 1740, that 
diſorder ſuddenly attacked his head, and produced the. uſual me- 
lancholy ſymptoms. As ſoon as he became ſenſible what his 
caſe was, he was convinced that his diſſolution approached ; an 
event for which his paſt life was the beſt preparation: and ac- 
cordingly he met death with great compoſure and firmneſs of mind; 
with a chearful acquieſcence in tte will, and a fixed. trufl in the 
wer and goodneſs of that Being, who governs the univerſe.— 
Je died in the ſixtieth year of his age, as univerſally and ſincerely 
lamented, as he had lived beloved. 


Mr. ABzRxETHY's character, indeed, juſtly entitled him to the 
reſpect and eſtcem of all who had the happineſs of his acquaintance ; 
for his private and publick virtues were equally conſpicuous, 
Theſe were the noble fruits of that impartial ailigence and holy 
care, with which he had, from an early age, endeavoured to culti- 
vate within himſelf every good affection, and to correct whatſoever 
appeared amiſs in his principles and conduct. His piety was 
manly and rational, fervent and exalted, The purity of his 
manners was unblemiſhed. He was exactly temperate, or rather, 
perhaps, abſtemious to a fault; and he ſeemed to take pleaſure in 
the greateſt ſeverities of virtue. Yet he was ſtrictly attentive to 
all the decencies of life, and extremely happy in a free, eaſy, and 
chearful manner, which added ſpirit and grace to his religion, and 
rendered it juſtly amiable in the eyes of the world: For in his cha- 
racter and deportment it was ſeen, that —— is in reality the 
perfection of reaſon ; it being no other than the proper exerciſe and 
mprov ement of our faculties, and the beſt means of attaining to 
the true enjoy ment of our exiſtence.— His converſation was as 
ſprightly and entertaining, as it was uſeful and improving; but 
his wit was ſo chaſtiſed and correct, that he kept at the utmoſt 


diſtance from all levity and indiſcretion Ce. is paſſions were 
naturally 


{e) The writer of Mr. Abernethy's too much, and begetting an indo» 
Life t obſerves, that although he had lence by which men were rendered 
a taſte for converſation, and was of averſe to application, and in ſome 
ſo chearful a diſpoſition, yet he was meaſure incapable of it. He 
not fond of going into mixed com- thought, moreover, that, of all men, 
pany ; being perſuaded that much Miniſters had molt realon to guard 
of the time {pent in company was againſt this, as it was more particu- 
loſt; or, at leaſt, that it migbt be larly their duty to preſerve the mind 
much better employed. He fre- always in an aptitude for the beſt 
quently obſerved, that as converla- exerciles, and avoid every thing 
tion was generally - condutted, he which had a tendency to diſſipate 
bad little tatisfaction in it; and he the vigour of it. e theretore 
was of opinion, that when a habit ſtayed much at home, and apphed 
of paſſing time in a trifling manner himſelf to ſtudy. — Life of Aber- 
was contracted, it muſt have bad nethy, prefixed to his Sermons, 
effctts upon the mind, unbending it P. 79, 


2 Geuerally underſtood to be Pr. Dy cual. 
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i ſtrong; but he had ſo ſubdued them by a wiſe and con- 
tant diſcipline, that his temper was uſually ſpoken of as abſolutely. 
immoveable ; and it is certain, that he ſupported many ſevere winks 
of his patience, not — with decency, but with ſuch firmneſs and 
tranquillity as very much ſurpriſed thoſe who were beſt acquainted, 
with the peculiar delicacy and ſenſibility of his diſpoſition, His 
mind was formed for friend{hip ; but it was with very few that a 
perſon of his character could enter into thoſe, ſtrit intimacies 
which conſtitute the true pleaſure and felicity of that ſacred rela- 
tion : In the general acceptation of the term, however, he was 4 
hearty friend to all worthy men, and ready to do good to all, as 
he had opportunity,-As a Maſter of a Family, his behaviour 
was, in all reſpects, exemplary. Beſides the daily regular worſhi 
ot God in his houſe (a matter in which he was very exact himſelf, 
and which with the greateſt zeal he recommended to others) he 
ſet apart a day, from time to time, ſeveral hours of which he em- 
ployed in the religious inſtruction of his children and ſervants, as 
well as in the exerciſes of family devotion ; and, upon every occa- 
fon, he manifeſted the ſame affectionate care and concern for all 
under his roof, —As a Miniſter, he was deeply ſenſible of the dig- 
nity and importance of his office ; and he — expreſſed the 
hizheſt pleaſure and ſatisfaction in the diſcharge of his duty, ac- 
companied with earneſt defires that, by the Divine favour, he 
might be enabled to anſwer the true ends of ſo honourable a ſta- 
tion, His firſt appearances, as a Preacher, were extremely pro- 
miſing; but he even exceeded all the expectations of his friends; 
the uncommon pains which he took to qualify himſelf for perform- 
ing every part of the publick ſervice in a proper manner being at- 
tzaded with the happieſt ſucceſs, 

Mr. Abernethy was twice married. His firſt wife he had the 
misfortune to loſe, in the year 1712; an event which made a deep 
and laſting impreſſion upon his mind /. She was a woman of 
a very amiable eharacter, and the object of his molt tender affection, 
with whom he had lived in the higheſt conjugal felicity for nine 
years, He did not again enter into the married ſtate, till after his 
ſettlement at Dublin, in the year 1730, when he married the 

daughter 


be Diary of his life, which with his reflections upon them, and 
Mr. Abernethy left bebind him, improvements of them. The whole 
begins in February 1712—13, a little bears ſuch characters of a reverence 
pitcr his wife's death; and it might, and awe of the Divine preſence 
pollibly, take its riſe from the ſitua- upon his mind, of a ſimplicity and 
on of his mind under that afflition. fincerity of ſpirit, and of the moſt 
This Diary conſiſts of fix large vo- careful diſcipline of the heart, that 
mes in quarto, in very ſmall writ- how great ſoever his reputation in 
g, and very clolely written, It the world was, it ſh:ws his real 
WW, indeed, an amazing work, in worth to have been ſuperior to the 
ch the temper of his ſoul is eſleem in which he was held. —Life 
Wroughout expreſſed with much of Mr. Abernethy, &c. P. 9.—Bio- 
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daughter of a gentleman of character and fortune, at Rathmore 
near Antrim ; with whom he ſpent the remainder of his days in 
the greateſt domeſtick happineſs, 
The moſt celebrated of Mr. Abernethy's works were his © Dif. 
« courſes concerning the Being and Perfections of God,“ in two 
volumes ; the firſt of which only was publiſhed during his life. 
Theſe excited a very general attention and admiration, at their 
firſt appearance; were particularly applauded and recommended 
by the excellent Archbiſhop Herring; and are ſtill held in the 
higheſt eſteem by thoſe who reliſh the moſt liberal and manly ſen- 
timents on the great ſubjects of natural religion.——Four volumes of 
Mr. Abernethy's Poſthumous Sermons were likewiſe publiſhed; 
the firſt two in 1748, and the others in 1757 ; with a large Preface, 
containing the Lite of the Author, Theſe are nat fo Tighty 
liſhed, as thoſe which he himſelf had prepared for the preſs ; 2 
they are diſtinguiſhed by the ſame ſpirit of manly and rational 
iety, the fame clear and forcible reaſoning, and the ſame candour, 
evolence, and moderation, that are ſo conſpicuous in all his 
writings, In 1751, there was publiſhed another Volume, entitled, 
«© Scarce and valuable Tracts and Sermons occaſionally publiſhed 
by the late Reverend and learned John Abernethy, M. A. now 
« firſt collected together. This Collection conſiſts chiefly of 
litical pieces, written about the time when the Diſſenters in 
land were ſolicitous to emancipate themſelves from the incapacities 
laid upon them by the Teſt Act.— A few other occaſional Sermons 
were publiſhed by Mr. Abernethy, at different times, which are 
not found in this Collection g). | 


(6) Biograph. Britan. | 
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R. GEORGE BERKELEY, the learned and ingenious 


Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, was born at Kilcrin, near 
Thomaſtown, in the county of Kilkenny, on the 12th 
of March, 1684 (a). He received the firſt part of his 
education at the free-ſchool in Kilkenny, where he made fo quick 
a progreſs, that, at the age of fifteen, he was admitted a pen- 


ſioner of Trinity-College, 


ublin. Here he proſecuted his ſtudies 


with the utmoſt ardour ; and having taken his degrees in arts, at 


the ſtatutable K* he was elected fellow of that College, in the 


year 1707; 2 
Orders. 


ut which time, likewiſe, he entered into Holy 


It was in the ſame year that he gave the firſt publick proof of 


his literary abilities in a piece, entitled, Arithmetica abſque 
Algebra aut Euclide demonſtrata;“ which appears, from the 
preface, to have been written before he was twenty years of age ; 
and which is ſo far curious, as it ſhews his early and ftrong paſſion 
for the mathematicks, his admiration-of thoſe great names in phi- 
loſophy, Locke and Newton, (ſome of whoſe poſitions be after- 
wards ventured to call in queſtion,) and the commencement of 
his application to thoſe more ſubtile metaphyſical ſtudies, to which 
his genius was peculiarly adapted. 

In the year 1709, our young Author publiſhed « An Eſſay 
* towards a new Theory of Vifion;“ compoſed with a deſign to 
ſhew the manner, wherein we perceive by fight the diſtance, mag- 
nitude, and ſituation of objects; and alſo to examine the difference 


betwixt the ideas of ſight and touch, and whether there be. any 


idea common to both 


(a) His father, William Berke- 
ley, lived at Thomaſtown, and was 
the ſon of a gentleman who went 
over to Ireland after the Reſtoration 
(the family having ſuffered great] 
tor their loyalty to Charles the Firſt) 
and there obtained the Colleftorſhi 
of Belfaſt. An account of the 15 
of George Berkeley, D. D. late 
Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland. Lon- 
don. Printed for J. Murray. 1776, 

(6) Of all our Author's works 
this has been thought by ſome to do 
the greateſt honour to is lagacity ; 


nies (6). 


This was ſoon followed by 
another 


being, it is obſerved, the fiſt attem 
that ever was made to diſtinguiſh the 
immediate and natural objetts of 
{ight, from the concluſions we have 
been accuſtomed, from our infancy, 
to draw from them; a diſtinction 
which hath thrown great light on 
the nature of viſion, and by Which 
many phenomena in opticks, , ore 
looked upon as unaccoumable, nave 
been clearly and diſlinctly reſolved, 
—Life of Biſhop Berkeley, &c. 
P. 42. Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, &c. C. b. 5 18. 
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another work, entitled, A Treatiſe concerning the principles of 
% human knowledge, wherein the chief cauſes of error and diff. 
*c culty in the ſciences, with the grounds of ſcepticiſm, - atheiſm, 
« and irreligion, are inquired into. Dublin, 1710, 8vo.” The 
object of this performance was to prove, that the commonly re. 
ceived notion of the Exiſtence of Matter is falſe and inconſiſtent 
with itſelf; that thoſe things which are called ſenſible material 
objects are not external to the mind, but exiſt in it, and are nothing 
more than impreſſions made upon our minds by the immediate ad 
of God, according to certain rules, termed laws of nature, from 
which in the ordinary courſe of his government he never deviates; 
and that the ſteady adherence of the Supreme Spirit to theſe rule: 
is what conſtitutes the Reality of things to his creatures, and ſo 
effectually diſtinguiſhes the ideas perceived by ſenſe from ſuch as are 
the work of the mind itſelf or of dreams, that there is no more 
danger of confounding them together on this hypotheſis than on 
the common ſuppoſition of Matter C. 

In the year 1712, the principles inculcated in Mr. Locke's Tres. 
tiſes of Government ſeems to have turned his attention to the 
doctrine of Paſſive Obedience; in the ſupport of which he printed 
the ſubſtance of three Common-Places dehvered by him that yet 
in the College Chapel ; a work which afterwards threatened — 
injury to his fortune. For, during his reſidence in England, (where 
he arrived, for the firſt time, in the year 1713) being preſented to 
their late Majeſties, then Prince and Princeſs of Wates, and by 
them recommended to Lord Galway for ſome preferment in the 
Church of Ireland, his Lordſhip, having heard of thoſe Sermons, 
repreſented him as a Jacobite; an impreſſion which his friend 
(who was Secretary to the Prince) took care to remove from the 
minds of their Royal Highneſſes, by producing the work in quel- 
tion, and ſhewing that it contained nothing but principles of 


loyalty to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, —This was the —— 
on 


c The not attending to this * teſtimony of mere ſenſe extends) 
* diſtindtion, which however is in- —for of this he was as firmly con- 
* culcatedover and over by our Au- * vinced as any body could be, and 
* thor,” (ſays the writer of the Life * of the neceſſity of acting accor 
of this ingenious and learned Pre- * dingly—but concerning the Cauſes 
late) © has led many to ſuppoſe that * of thoſe ſenſations ; whether they 
* Berkeley was an arrant ſceptic * proceed from a ſet of inſcalible 
that rejected the teſtimony of his * material beings without us, or im- 
* ſenſes; when in truth the diſpuie * mediately from the Creator hin- 
* is not about the Reality of our * ſelf. —-Life of Berkeley, P. 49- 
* Senſations }, (and ſo far only the 


1 © Berkeley did not exclude from bis ſyſtem Senſations and Ideas, together with 
Matter, the Neceſſary Connexions that ſubſiſt among them, or our Power ond 
* thS:. He only aſcribed to them a Differcut Origin; ſo that all the rules of 
. conduct depending upon them are the ſame on his ſcheme as on ours. Out phi 
* loſophical language only is different,*-Pricſtley's Examination ot Reid's Inqw} 
into the Human Mind, &c. P. 54. Edit. 1775. 
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cafion of our Author's gs known to Queen Caroline; 
who afterwards diſtinguiſhed him with very particular marks of 
her favour, 

Mr. Berkeley had not been long in London, before he publiſhed 
a further defence of his celebrated ſyſtem of Immaterialiſm, in 
« Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous ;”” which he 


dedicated to Lord Berkeley of Stratton, a nobleman to whom the 


celebrated Dean Swift ſoon after introduced him, as a relation, as 
well as a very ingeniovs man, and a great philoſopher. —lt appears, 
likewiſe, from one of the Dean's letters, publiſhed in his Poſthu- 
moons Works, that our Author's curious performance excited the 

eneral attention of the publick. and that many eminent perſons 
in the learned world became his proſelytes (4). 

The acuteneſs of his parts, and his fine imagination were ſo 
conſpicuous, that even where his opinions did not find admiſſion, 
bis company was courted; and he was ſoon introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of the Literati, and the notice of the Great. In par- 
ticular, by means of Sir Richard Steele (for whom he wrote ſeye- 
ral papers in the Guardian) he laid the foundation of a friendſhip 
with Mr. Pope, which continued during his life; and, amongit 
other valuable acquaintance, Dean Swift recommended him to the 
celebrated Earl of Peterborough, who being appointed Embaſla- 
dor to Sicily and the other Italian ſtates, took Mr, Berkeley with 
him in quality of Chaplain and Secretary. 

It was in the latter end of the year 1713, that our Philoſopher 
teft England, on this expedition; and returning with his Lordihip, 
in the month of Auguſt following, he ſaw his hopes of preferment 
through this channel expire with the fall of Queen Anne's Mi- 


Vol. IX. 5. 2 C niitry. 


d) When his © Principles of ſequences. Dr. Prieſtley, however, 
Human Knowledge” were firſt pub- in his Examination of theſe cele- 
liſhed, our Author ſent copies of brated writers, has obſerved, that 
the work to Dr. Clarke and Mr. all this abuſe proceeds from their 
Whiſton; whereupon the latter of notorious miſrepreſentation of our 


theſe eminent perſons, when they Author's innocent and amuſing 


had both peruſed it, went ro Dr. 
Clarke, and defired him to anſwer 
Mr. Berkeley; frankly confeſſing, 
that he himſelf (being no metaphy- 
ſician) was unable to anſwer his Pre- 
miſcs, though he did not believe 
his Concluſion. 5 

A particular examination of 
Biſhop Berkeley's ſcheme may be 
leen in Baxter's © Enquiry into the 
Nature of the Human Soul ;” and 
his Hypotheſis bas been lately com- 
bated with great zeal, by the Scotch 
Doctors Reid, Beattie, and Oſwald, 
who have not only charged it with 
the grofſeſt abſurdity, but imputed to 
4 the molt dangerous Land fatal con- 


theory : At the ſame time he offers 
{ome reaſons to ſhew, that the ſuppo- 
lition of the Exiſtence of the Ma- 
terial world ſcems to be the moſt 
probable hypothefis ; * ſoprobable, 
* indeed,” (ſays he) that fe perſons 
* ſeriouſly doubt of its exiſtence, 
* and of its being the cauſe of our 
* ideas.” Prieftley's Examination of 
Reid's Inquiry into the Human Mind 
Beatue's Effay on Truth, and O, 
wald's Appeal, &c. 1775.— Bax- 
ter's Enquiry into the nature of the 
Human Soul, &c. Vol. II. Se. 2. 
—1745. — Whiſtou's Memoirs of 
Dr. Clarke, P. 81. 
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niſtry, Hereupon he embraced an advantageous offer made 
bim by Dr. St. George Aſhe, Biſhop of Clogher, of accompanying 
his ſon (who was heir to a very conſiderable property) in a tour 
through Europe. 
In this ſecond excurſion, Mr. Berkeley employed upwards of 
four years; and beſides all thoſe places which are uſually vi- 
ſited by travellers in what is called the grand tour, his cu- 
rioſity carried him to ſome that are leſs frequented. Amongſt the 
reſt, he travelled through the whole iſland of Sicily; which en- 
aged his attention ſo ſtrongly, that he had prepared very conſi- 
gerable materials for a natural hiſtory of that country: But b 
an unfortunate accident, theſe, together with a journal of his 
tranſactions there, were loſt in the paſſage to Naples [e),.—On 
his way homeward our Author drew up at Lyons, a curious Tra& 
De Motu, (J) which he ſent to the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, (the ſabje& being propoſed by that Aſſembly) and ſoon after 
his arrival in London, in the year 1721, he committed it to the 
reſs. 

E His travels had now fo far improved his natural politeneſs, and 
added ſuch charms to his converſation, that he found a ready ad- 
miſſion into the beſt company in London. Amongſt the reſt, Mr. 
Pope introduced him to Lord Burlington, who conceived a high 
eſteem for him on account of his great taſte and ſkill in architec- 
ture; an art of which his Lordſhip was an excellent judge and 
patron, and which Mr. Berkeley had made his particular ſtudy 
while in Italy. Nor was it long before our Author experienced 
the benefit of this Nobleman's friendſhip and regard; for at his 
Lordſhip's recommendation, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, took him over to that kingdom, as one of his 
Chaplains, Thus he returned to his native country, after an ab- 
ſence of more than ſix years; during which time he had been 
elected a ſenior fellow of his college; and he now took the 
Wo degrees 


* 
3 

(e) What an injury the literary 
world ſuſtained — Sis milchance, 
may in part be colletted from. the 
fpecimen he has left of his talent for 
lively deſcription, in his letter to 
Mr. Pope concerning the iſland of 
Inarime, in the bay of Naples; and 
in another to Dr. Arbuthnot, giving 
an account of an eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which he had the good 
fortune to have more than one op- 
portunity of examining very mi- 
nutely.— The firſt of theſe Mr 
is in Pope's Works, Vol. VIII. 
The other is in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, No. 354+ 


/ 


The principal poſitions in this 
Tit: are, 1. Tat neither the 
beginning nor the communication 
of Motion can juſtly be aſcribed to 
Body, which is wholly incapable of 
action, but muſt be referred to Spi- 
rit only, and ultimately to the Su- 
preme Spirit, the fountain of all 
things. 2. That pure ſpace is a 
mere figment of 42 ; ſpace 
not being abſolute, but relative to 
the bodies comprehended in it: fo 
that if theſe were annihilated, ſpace 
would periſh along with them, like 


all other relations, which cannot be 


conceived to exiſt without their cor 


relatives, = Life of Berkeley, &. 
P. 66. 
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degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, on the 14th of No- 
vember, 1721. 

In the following year his fortune received a very conſiderable 
increaſe from the unexpected bequeſt of Miſs Vanhomrigh, [the 
celebrated Vangſſa] who being juſtly enraged at the treatment ſhe 
had received from Dean Swift, altered her intention of making 
him her heir, and left the whole of her property, amounting to 
near eight thouſand pounds, to be divided equally between Dr. 
Berkeley and another gentleman, whom ſhe appointed her exe- 
cutors (g). This extraordinary and unlooked for event was ſoon 
followed by his promotion to the Deanery of Derry, worth about 
eleven hundred pounds a year ; for which he was indebted to his 
patron, the Duke of Grafton, He was raiſed to this dignity, in 
the year 1724; and thereupon he reſigned his Fellowſhip. 

This acceſſion of wealth and honour, however, did not draw off 
the Dean's attention from a moſt benevolent project, which he had 
been meditating for ſome years, and which was no leſs than the 
propagation of religion and learning in the wilds of America. 
Accordingly he went to London, the next year, and there publiſhed 
a ſketch of his plan, entitled, A Propoſal for the better ſup- 
«« plying of Churches in our foreign Plantations, and for convert- 
«« ing the ſavage Americans to Chriſtianity, by a College to be 
« erected in the Summer-Iſlands, otherwiſe called the Iſles of Ber- 
% muda,”— This Propoſal was the reſult of long deliberation ; 
and he had the ſcheme ſo much at heart, that he offered to reſign 
his own opulent | «compar gun and to dedicate the remainder of his 
life to the inſtruction of youth in America, on the moderate ſub- 
ſilence of one hundred pounds yearly ! So glorious an example of 
diſintereſted virtue could not fail to excite attention; and ſuch 
was its influence in the College to which the worthy Dean for- 
merly belonged, that three of the junior fellows, the Reverend 
William Thomſon, Jonathan Rogers, and James King, Maſters of 
Arts, conſented to take their fortunes with the author of the pro- 
ject, and to exchange, for a ſettlement in the Atlantick ocean of 
forty pounds a year, all their proſpects at home; and that too at a 
time, when a fellowſhip of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
ſuppoſed to place the poſſeſſor in a very fair point of view for 
attracting the notice of his ſuperiors both in church and 
ſtate (5). = 

r. 
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(s) For a further account of this 
lingular affair, ſee the Life of Dean 
Swiſt, in the eighth volume of this 
work, P. 287. | 

% Dr. Berkeley brought with 
him to England a letter of recom- 
mendation to Lord Carteret, Lord 

jeutenant of Ireland, from his 


friend che Dean of St. Patrick's, in 


which that admirable writer, having 
given his Excellency ſome account 
of the Man, thus mentions his Er- 
rand: — He is an abſolute philo- 
* ſopher, with regard to money, 
© titles, and power; and, for three 
« years palt, hath been ſtruck with a 
notion of founding an univerſity 
at Bermudas, by a charter * 

the 
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Dr. Berkeley, however, was not ſo little acquainted with the 
world, as to reft the ſucceſs of his application to government entirely 
on the hope his ſcheme afforded of promoting national honour and 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity : His arguments were drawn from the 
more alluring topick of preſent adyantage. For having with 
much induſtry acquired an accurate knowledge of the value of 
certain lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, yielded by France 
to Great Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, which were then to be 
fold for the publick uſe, he undertook to raiſe from them a much 
greater ſum than was expected, and propoſed that a part of the pur- 
chaſe money ſhould be applied to the erecting of his College. He 
found means to carry this propoſal directly to the King, | George 
the Firſt] who laid his commands on Sir Robert Walpole to intro- 
duce it into the Houſe of Commons. His Majeſty was further 
pleaſed to grant a charter for erecting a College, by the name of 
St. Paul's College in Bermuda, to conſiſt of a Preſident and nine 
Fellows; Dr. Berkeley being named as firſt Preſident, and the 


turce geatlemen before mentioned the firit three Fellows (i). 


the Crown. He hath ſeduced ſe- 
veral of the hopefulleſt young 
clergymen and others here, many 
of them well provided for, and 
all of them in the faireſt way of 
preferment ; But, in England, his 
conqueſts are greater; and, 

doubt, will ſpread very far this 
winter. He ſhewed me a little 
tract, which he deſigns to publiſh ; 
and there your Excellency will 
ſee his whole ſcheme of a life 
academico-philoſophical (I ſhall 
make you remember what you 
were) of a college founded for In- 
dian ſcholars and miſſionaries; 
where he, moſt exorbitantly, pep: 
poſeth a whole hundred pounds a 
© year for himſclf,forty pounds for a 
: Ellow, and ten for a ſtudent. His 
* heart will break if his Deanery be 
not taken from him, and left to your 
* Excellency's diſpoſal. I diſcou- 
rage him by the coldneſs of Courts 
£ and Miniſters, who will interpret 
all this as impoſſible, and a viſion; 
* but nothing will do, And, there- 
* fore, I do humbly entreat your 
# Fxcellency, either to ule ſuch per- 
* {yahons as will keep one of the 
firſt men in this kingdom, for learn- 
ing and virtue, quiet at home, or 
* aſh{t him, by your credit, to com- 
$ paſs his romantic deſign 3 Which, 
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© however, is very noble and gene- 
* rous, and direAly proper for a 
* great perſon of your excellent 
* education to encourage.“ — Swift's 
Poſthumous works. 

i) The nomination of a Preſi- 
dent was reſerved to the Crown; 
the eleftion of Fellows was veſted 
in the Preſident and the majority of 
the Fellows, as was likewiſe the 
er of the ſociety. The 

iſhop of London for the time bein 
was appointed Viſitor; and ſuch o 
his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate for the time being, as ſhould 
have America in his province, was 
appointed Chancellor of the ſaid 

ollege. The Preſident and Fel- 
lows were to have the power of 
making ſtatutes, to be approved by 
the Viſiior: They were alſo to have 
a power of conferring Degrees in all 
faculties. They were obliged to 
maintain and educate Indian ſcholars 
at the rate of ten pounds a year for 
each: and they were alſo obliged to 
tranſmit annual accounts of the ſtate 
of the College, number of ſtudents, 
their progreſs, &c. to the Chancellor 
and Viſitor. The firſt Preſident and 
Fellows were licenſed to hold their 
preferments in theſe kingdoms, 'till 
one year and a half ſhould be ex- 
pired after their arrival in . 


The ſoc 
the uſua 
ccIve be 
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In conſequence of this Royal protection and encouragement, 
the Commons preſented an humble Addreſs to his Majeſty, re- 
queſting, * That out of the lands in St. Chriſtopher's, yielded 
by France to Great Britain, by the treaty of Utrecht, his Ma- 
« jelty would. be graciouſly pleaſed to make ſuch grant for the uſe 
« of the Preſident and Fellows of the College of St. Paul, in Ber- 
„ muda, as his Majeſty ſhould think proper.” — The Vote for this 
Addreſs was paſſed, on the xz 1th of May, 1726; and the ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds being promiſed by the Miniſter, ſeveral pri- 


vate ſubſcriptions were immediately raiſed for promoting © fo 


« pious an undertaking z” as it is ſtyled in the King's anſwer to 
this Addreſs. 

So fair a proſpect of ſucceſs in his darling ſcheme filled the mind 
of our benevolent philoſopher with the moſt rapturous ideas; and 
in the enthuſiaſm of his philanthropy he compoſed a Copy of 
Verſes, finely deſcriptive of his own feelings, and in which, per- 
haps, another age will the traces of an inſpiration 
little leſs than prophetick, They flow in this animated and pe- 
culiar ſtrain : 


The muſe, diſguſted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In diſtant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing ſubjects worthy fame; 


In happy climes, where from the genial ſua 
And virgin earth ſuch ſcenes enſue, 

The force of art by nature ſeems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true : 


In happy climes, the ſeat of innocence, 
Where nature guides, and virtue rules; 
Where mea ſhall not impoſe for truth and ſenſe 
The pedantry of courts and ſchools, 


There ſhall be ſung another golden age, 
The riſe of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inſpiring epic rage, 
The wiſeſt heads and nobleſt hearts. 


Not ſuch as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as ſhe bred when freſh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets ſhall be ſung, 


Weſtward 


The ſociety was incorporated with keep a common ſeal, &c. &c,—Poſt- 
he uſual clauſes ; had power to re- ſcript to the Propoſal.— Biograph. 
cave benctattions, purchaſe lands, Biitan. 


= 


— 


— 
< 
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Weſtward the courſe of empire takes its way : 
The four firſt acts already paſt, 

A fifth ſhall cloſe the drama with the day: 
Time's nobleſt offspring is the laſt /4). 


In the mean time, [on the firſt of Auguſt, 1728] the Dean en- 
tered into a marriage with Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the Right 
Honourable John Forſter, Eſq; Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Com- 
mons. But this engagement was ſo far from being any obſtruction 
to his grand undertaking, that he actually ſet ſail, in the execu- 
tion of it, about the middle of September following ; carrying 
with him his lady, a Miſs Handcock, two gentlemen of fortune, 
a pretty large ſum of money of his own property, and a collection 
o docks for the uſe of his intended library. Thus ared and 
accompanied, he directed his courſe to Rhode Iſland, with a view 
of purchaſing. lands on the adjoining continent, as eſtates for the 
ſupport of his College ; having a poſitive promiſe from thoſe in 
power, that the parliamentary grant ſhould be paid him as ſoon as 
ever ſuch lands ſhould be agreed for. Accordingly, upon his arri- 
val, he took up his reſidence at Newport, and proceeded to contract 
for the neceſſary eſtates : But the Miniſter had never heartily em- 
braced the project, and parliamentary influence had by this time 
interpoſed, in order to divert the grant into another channel, 
Hereupon, inſtead of receiving the remittances he expected, he 
was amuſed, from time to time, with various excuſes, for near 
two years; till at length being fully convinced by his good friend 
Biſhop Gibſon {/), that Sir Robert Walpole had rendered abortive 
a ſcheme, whereon he had expended much of his private fortune, 
and more than ſeven. years of the prime of his life [at home and 
abroad] he returned to Europe, —Betorc he left Rhode Iſland (m), 
he diſtributed what books he had brought with him among the 
clergy of that province; and immediately after his arrival in 
London, he returned all the private ſubſcriptions that had been ad- 
vanced for the ſupport of his undertaking. i 

ut 


{k) Life of Biſhop Berkeley, &c. whether Dean Berkeley ſhould 

- 70. * continue in America, expeBling 

{{) This Prelate was, at that time, the payment of ten thuular 
Biſhop of London, and as all the * pounds, I adviſe him by all means 
Well Indies are included in his * to return home to Europe, and io 
dioceſe, he frequenily applied to * give up his preſent expectations 
Sir Robert Walpole, then at the —Life of Biſhop Berkeley, P. 23- 
head of the treaſury, on this ſubjet; {m) His preſence here had been a 
*till at length he was favoured with great relief to a clergyman of it 
this very honeſt anſwer; * If you church of England eſtabliſhed 1n 
put this queſtion to me? ſays Sir thoſe parts; as he preached every 
Robeit, * asa Miniſter, I muſt and Sunday, and was indefatigable in 
can aſſure you that the money ſhall paſtoral labours during the whole 
* moſt undoubted]y be paid as ſoon time of his iay,— Life of Bilbop 
* as{utts with publick convenience: Berkeley, P. 21., 
But if you alk me as a Friend, 


preach Fl 


brothe; 
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But though the Dean's expectations were thus diſappointed, his 
voyage was not altogether fruitleſs ; for in the year 1732, he 
reached before the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel in 

reign parts, a ſermon, which, at their deſire, he afterwards 
rinted ; wherein, from his own knowledge of the ſtate of religion 
in America, he offers many uſefal hints towards promoting the 
noble purpoſes for which that Society was founded. The ſame 
year, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by another publication, entitled, 
« The Minute Philoſopher ;”” a celebrated performance, wherein 
he conſiders the Free-thinker in the various lights of Atheiſt, Li- 
bertine, Enthuſiaſt, Scorner, Critick, Metaphyſician, Fataliſt, and 
Sceptick. Not that he would have it imagined, that every one 
of theſe characters agrees with every individual Free-thinker ; but 
only, that each part agrees with ſome or other of the ſect (a). It 
is written in a ſeries of dialogues on the model of Plato ; a philo- 
ſopher whom he particularly ſtudied, and whoſe manner he is 
thought to have copied with good ſucceſs. —The Author's Eſſay 
on Viſion was likewiſe reprinted, and annexed to this work ; 
for reaſons which will appear upon the peruſal of the fourth 
dialogue. 


We have already related by what means, and upon what occa- 


fion, Dr. Berkeley had the honour of being made known to Queen 
Caroline; Ce and as her Majeſty had frequently 'diſtinguuthed 
him 


/n) There may — be a * philoſophical converſations be- 
© reader,” ſays the an, who * tween learned and ingenious men; 


* ſhall think the character of Atheiſt 
* agrees with none: But' (he adds) 
* though it hath been often ſaid, 
there is no ſuch thing as a ſpecu- 
ative Atheiſt ; yet we muſt allow, 
there are ſeveral Atheilts who pre- 
* tend to Speculation, 'This the 
Author knows to be true.—And 
* he doubts-not, whoever will be at 
* the pains to inform himſelf, by a 
* general converſation, as well as 
* books, of the principles and tenets 
* of our modern Free-thinkers, will 
* ſee too much cauſe to be perſuaded 
* that nothing in the enſuing cha- 
* ratters is beyond the liſe.— Adver- 
tilement prefixed to Vol. I. ; 
(0) This Princeſs,” fays the wri- 
ter of Biſhop Berkeley's Lite, 
* delighted much in attending to 


1 
4 
company were the Doctors Clarke, 
4 
c 


* for which purpoſe ſhe had, when 
* Princeſs of Wales, appointed a 
* particular day in the week, when 
the moſt eminent for literary abi- 
lities at that time in England were 
invited to attend her Royal High- 
neſs in the evening; a practice 
which ſhe continued after Ss ac- 
ceſlion to the Throne. Of this 


Hoadly, Berkeley, and Sherlock. 
Clarke and Berkeley were gene- 
rally conſidered as principals in 
the debates that aroſe upon thoſe 
occaſions; and Hoadly adhered to 

* the former, as Sherlock did to the 
* latter. Hoadly was no friend to 
* our Author: he affected to conſi- 
* der his philoſophy 4 and his Ber- 
* muda project as the reveries of a 
* vilionary. 


\ What opinion Biſhop Hoadly entertained of the Berkleian Philoſophy, we 
may belt learn from his own words, in the following Extract trom one ot his 
Leuers to Lady Sundon, — Having, with humour, deſcribed his hearing Dr. Delany 
preach at the King's Chapel, his Lord[hip goes on thus: I with both He and his 

brother Berkeley (who is truly the title of his own book) would keep their 
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him with particular marks of her eſteem, ſo, after his return from 
Rhode iſland, ſhe often commanded his attendance, to di ſcourſe 
with him on what he had obſerved worthy of notice in Amerie, 
Upon theſe occafions, his agreeable and inſtructive converſation en- 

ged the Queen ſo much in his favour, that the rich Deanery of 
— in Ireland becoming vacant, he was at her defire nominated 
to it; and the King's letter actually came over for his appoint. 
ment, But his friend Lord Burlington having neglected to notify 
the royal intentions in proper time to the Duke of Dorſet, then 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, his Excellency was ſo offended at this 
diſpoſal of the rickeſt Deanery in that kingdom without his con- 
currence, that it was thought proper not to preſs the matter any 
further. Upon this, her Majeſty declared, that ſince they would 
not ſuffer Dr. Berkeley to be a Dean in Ireland, as ſhe had deſired, 
he ſhould be a Bi/hop ; and accordingly the Biſhoprick of Cloyne 
becoming vacant, he was promoted to that See, and was con- 
ſecrated at St. Paul's Church in Dublin, on the 19th of May, 


1733. 
— upon this promotion, his Lordſhip repaired to 
Cloyne, where, from that time, (excepting one winter that he at- 
tended the buſineſs of parliament in Dublin) he conftantly reſided, 
and applied himſelf to the faithful diſcharge of all Epiſcopal du- 
ties. He revived in his Dioceſe the uſeful office of Rural Dean 

which 


© viſionary. Sherlock (who was Queen, and left it to her Majeſty 
© afterwards Biſhop of London) on to determine whether fuch a work 
the other hand warmly eſpouſed * could be the produttion of a diſ- 
© his cauſe ; and particularly when ordered underſtanding.'—Life of 
© the © Minute Philoſopher” came Berkeley, &c. P. 26. 

© cut, he carried a copy of it to the 


© qrwUTE rnttosoruy to themſelves; or at leaſt, would let Religion alone, and 
not blend them into one inconſiſtent lump. They both feem to me to be well 
qualified to refs out a Romance, Dean Berkeley, in parucular, has beautiful 
imagery, and fine expreſſion, and fruitful inventiov. But as to the native ſim- 
© plicity of religion, they are made to hurt it; and if they cannot be ſaid ts cos - 
* xvoPr it, it is only becauſe it is corrupted already to their hands. = do all they 
can to keep on the corruption; and I own I think Al ctruxox [The Minutes 
« ParLoSOPHER che molt plain attempt to bring obſcurity and darknefs into all 
© {ctence, as well as to make nonſenſe eſſential to religion, that this laſt age has pro- 
© duced. And I know very well that it was from ſuch books formed on ſuch prin- 
© ctples, exattly, that Dr, Clarke uſed to dread andforetell the total ſubverſion of 
© all knowledge, as well as of all religion ;—of all that Sir Iſaac Newton, he him- 
« (elf, and many others, had been endeavouring to bring imo ſome reputation. 1 
© cannot indeed ſay that the veil is well made, or well ſpread. I think it may 

very cahly taken off, and the abfurdities placed in à glaring light: as I have 
© heard acknowledged in many inſtances, by the greatelt admirers of thoſe dia- 
© logues. 1 would not have you think that I put the two on an equal foot. But 
© when I ſce even the belt of the two flattered and careſſed for thoſe very wounds 
* he has given to all that is molt worthy of the udy or regard ot reaſonable crea- 
* tures, I cannot help making an cjaculation To what purpoſe are all endeavours 
to make knowledge and religion plain and amiable, when a few pretty words, 
« either without a meaning, or with a very bad one, ſhall, like a charm, diſſolve 
and tear io pieces ali the labours of the great !—Apeudix to the lite of Bilbop 
Hoadly, prefixed io the Folio Edition of his Works. 
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which had gone into diſuſe ; he often viſited parochially, and con- 
firmed in the ſeveral parts of his See.—He- continued his ſtudies, 
however, with unabated ardour, and about this time engaged in a 
controverſy with the mathematicians of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which made ſome noiſe in the learned world, and is ſaid to have 
been occaſioned by ſome hardy aſſertions of Dr. Halley reſpectin 

the Chriſtian religion {p). It began with a treatiſe, entitl 

«« The Analyſt,” which his Lordſhip addrefſed to that great aſ- 
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/ 


tronomer, with a view of ſhewing, that myſteries in faith were 


unjuſtly objected to by Mathematicians, who admitted much greater 
myſteries, and even falſchoods in ſcience ; of which he endeavoured 
to prove that the doctrine of fluxions furniſhed a remarkable exam- 

le. Such an attack upon what had hitherto been looked upon as 
impregnable ſoon produced a number of anſwers ; and, in the 
courſe of the controverſy, the doctrine of Fluxions was ſufficiently 
vindicated from all the objections that had been advanced againſt 
it by the Biſhop (7). Nor was this the only advantage that 
the mathematicians reaped from this hoſtile attempt of our Au- 
thor; for, beſides theſe immediate replies, the Analyſt” gave 
riſe to Mr. Maclaurin's Treatiſe of Fluxions ; a performance, in 


Vor. IX. 5. 


In regard to the infidelity of 
this eminent perſon, ſee the Eighth 
Volume of this work, P. 37. note (2) 


and P. 196. note (. 

(q) Of he 2 to his Lord- 
ſhip's treatiſe, the principal (if we 
except Colſon's Commentary then 
firſt ſubjoined to an edition of New- 
ton's Fluxions) were publiſhed by a 
gentleman who concealed himſelf 
under the name of Philalethes Can- 
tabrigienſis, but who is generally 
ſuppoſed to be Dr. Jurin, and by 
Mr. Benjamin Robins.—Philalethes 
firſt addreſſed a Letter to the Author 
of the © Analyſt,” under the title 
of * Geometry no Friend to Infi- 
* delity ;” in which, after ſome 
ſharp animadverſions on his Lord- 
{hip, he endeavours to point out to 
him his miſtakes, and anſwers ſeveral 
of his principal objettions In the 
following year (1735) the Biſhop, in 
a reply entitled © A Defence of 
* Free-thinking in Mathematics,” 
declared himſelf ſtill of the ſame 
opinion ; the arguments of his an- 
— being futile, and ſeveral ob- 
jecions remaining unanſwered, and 
conſequently in full force.— This 
drew a ſecond anſwer from Philale- 


2 D 


which 
thes, entitled. The Minute Ma- 


** thematician : or the Free-thinker 
no juſt Thinker ;>? wherein the 
defetts of the firſt paper were ſup- 
plied, the nature of Fluxions of all 
orders explained in the cleareſt man- 
ner, and the former arguments re- 
pcated, illuſtrated, and cleared from 
the objections the Biſhop had raiſed 
againſt them. And here this con- 
troverly ended. 

The ſame year Mr. Robins pub- 
hſhed his anſwer, entitled, © A 
* diſcourſe concerning the nature 
and certainty ot Sir Iſaac Neu- 
„ ton's Method of Fluxions, and 
of prime and ultimate Ratios.” — 
He procreded on a different plan 
from Philalethes ; for, without taking 
any notice of the Analyſt, or his 
objections, he delivered the princi- 

les of the Method of Fluxions iu 
ſuch a manner, as that it ſhould not 
eveu in appearance be liable to theſe 
or any other objettions ; bis demon- 
trations not yielding in accuracy to 
thoſe of the ancient geometricians, 
ſo much celebrated on that very 
account. Liſe of Biſhop Berke- 
ley, P. 77. 
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which the whole doctrine is delivered with more preciſion and 
fullneſs than ever was done before, or perhaps ever would have been 
done, had noattack been made upon it. 

From this controverſy his Lordſhip turned his thoughts to ſub- 
jects of more apparent utility; and his Queries propoſed to the 
« Conſideration of the Public,” drawn up with a view to the 
intereſt of Ireland, and firſt printed in 1735 ; his © Diſcourſe ad- 
% dreſſed to Magiſtrates, and Men in Authority, occaſioned by 
% the enormous — and Irreligion of the Times,“ which 
came out the year following; and his Maxims concerning Pa- 
«« triotiſm,” publiſhed ſome years after, are equally monuments 
of his knowledge of mankind, and of his zeal for the ſervice of 
true religion and his country. 

In the year 1745, our worthy Prelate was honoured with a Letter 
from the Earl of Cheſterfield, (at that time, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland) acquainting him that the See of Clogher, then vacant, 
was at his ſervice : But although the income of this See was dou- 
ble to that of Cloyne, the Biihop, with many expreſſions of thank- 
fulneſs, declined the tempting offer. He had enough already to 
ſatisfy his wiſhes ; and agreeably to the natural warmth of his 
temper, he had contracted ſo great a fondneſs for his preſent ſitua- 
tion, that he was by no means willing to leave it, and to form new 
connexions at his time of life, 

The ſame year, his Lordſhip addreſſed a Letter to the Roman 
Catholicks of his Dioceſe, upon occaſion of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land ; and inthe year 1749, he publiſhed another Letter to the 
Clergy of that perſuaſion, under the title of A Word to the 
* Waite,” upon a ſubject of the higheſt importance to the 
community. — The natives of Ireland wee diſtin. 
guiſhled by a remarkable antipathy to labour; and in conſe. 
quence of this ſhameful diſpoſition, the lower claſſes of the people 
were ſunk into a muſt deplorable ſtate of poverty and brutality, 
This wretched condition of his countrymen his Lordſhip had 
long obterved and bewailed ; and having ſeen, at the ſame time, 
the inſufficiency of ſeveral methods that had been ſet on foot to 
reclaim them, he was induced to have recourſe to the Romiſh Clergy, 
as to a ſet of men who alone could conquer their inveterate and 
hereditary ſloth, and make them uſeful members of ſociety. Theſe 
gentlemen were known to have a great influence over the minds of 
tlicir people; and this influence the Biſhop wiſhed to have employed 
in the noble ſervice of promoting the common good of their 
country. With this view, he entreated them, in the moſt earnelt 
and aſtectionate manner, to exert themſelves with zeal in ſo excel- 
lent a cauſe; by making their people thoroughly ſenſible of the 
fin and folly ot floth, and by engaging them to the practice of an 
| bunelt induſtry; „ a daty” (as his Lordſhip obſerved) ** necel- 
** tary to all, and required in all, whether Proteſtants, or Roman 

9 « Catholics, 
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« Catholics, whether Chriſtians, Jews, or Pagans.” r An ex- 
hortation of this nature was evidently reaſonable in itſelf, and the 
Biſhop's letter was written with ſo much candour and moderation, 
as well as good ſenſe, that the gentlemen to whom it was addreſſed 
thought fit to return (in the Dublin Journal) * their ſincere and 
«« hearty thanks to the worthy author, aſſuring him that they were 
« determined to comply with every particular recommended in 
te his Addreſs, to the atmoſt of their power.” They added, that in 
«« every page it contained a proof of the author's extenſive charity: 
« His views” (they obſerved) © were only towards the publick 
„ good; the means he preſcribed might cafily be complied with; 
« and his manner of treating perſons in their circumitances was 
« ſo, very fingular, that it plainly ſhewed the good man, the polite 
« gentleman, and the true patriot.” 

This indeed was the real character of Biſhop Berkeley; and 
as his Lordlhip had, from an early age, devoted himſelf to the 
ſervice of mankind, ſo the latter end of his life was anſwerable to 
the beginning of it ; his time and thoughts being then employed 
in aſcertaining the virtues of a medicine, the good effects of 
which he had himſelf experienced in the relief of a nervous 
colick, brought upon him by his ſedentary courſe of living, and 
grown to ſuch an height, that, in his own-words, “ it rendered 
«« life a burden to him; and the more ſo, as his pains were exaſ- 
«« perated by exerciſe.” This medicine was no other than the ce- 
lebrated Tar-water ; his thoughts upon which ſubject he firſt com- 
municated to the world, in the year 1744, in a Treatiſe, entitled, 
<< Siris, a Chain of Philoſophical Reflections and Enquiries con- 
« cerning the Virtues of Tar-water ;”* (/ a work which under- 
went a ſecond impreſſion in 1747, and was followed by“ Far- 
«© ther thoughts on Tar-water,“ publiſhed in 1752. — This was 
the laſt Piece that he ſent to the preſs ; and he did not long ſurvive 
the publication. | 

In the ſummer of the year 1752, his Lordſhip came over to 
England, with his lady and fanmyly ; though he was then in ſo 
bad a ſtate of health, that he was carried, from his landing, in a 
horſe-litter to Oxford, in which city he had taken a fixed reſolu- 
tion to ſpend the remainder of his days ; as well with a view of 
indulging that paihon for a learned retirement, which had ever 
poſſelled his mind, as for the purpoſe of ſuperintending the educa- 
tion of one of his ſons, then newly admitted a Student at Chriſt- 

2D 2 Church, 


(r) A Word to the Wiſe, &c. there diſplayed, It is a chain which 

The Author has been heard conducts the reader, by an almoſt 
to declare, that this treatiſe coſt him imperceptible gradation, from the 
more time and pains than any other phenomena of tar-water, through 
work he had ever been engaged in; the depths of the autient philoſophy 
a Circumſtance which will oe ap- to what ſome writers are pleaſed to 
pear ſurpriſing to ſuch as ſhall give term the ſublimeſt Myſtery of the 
themſelves the trouble of examining Chriſtian religion !—See the Life of 
iato the extent of erudition that is Biſhop Berkeley, P. 34. 
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Church. But as no one could be more ſenſible than his Lordſhip 
of the impropriety of a Biſhop's Non-reſidence, he previouſly en- 
deavoured to exchange his high preferment for ſome Canonry or 
Headſhip at Oxford ; and when he failed of ſucceſs in this, he 
actually wrote to the Secretary of State, requeſting that he might 
be permitted to reſign his Biſhoprick ; which was worth at leaſt 
fourteen hundred pounds a year. So uncommon a petition 
excited the King's curioſity to inquire who was the extraordinary 
man that preferred it; and being told that it was his old acquain- 
tance Dr. Berkeley, his Majeſty declared that he ſhould die a 
Biſhop in ſpite of himſelf, but gave him full liberty to refide where 
he pleaſed (. 

Upon his arrival at Oxford, his Lordſhip took a houſe in Holy- 
well ſtreet, where he lived highly regarded by the learned mem- 
bers of the Univerſity, till his death, which happened very unex- 
pectedly, on Sunday, the 14th of January, 1753. He was, that 
evening, in the midft of his family, liſtening to a ſermon of Dr. 
Shcriock's which his lady was reading to him, when being ſeized 
with what the phyſicians termed a palſy in the heart, he inſtantly 
expired. —The ſtroke was ſo ſudden, that his body was quite cold, 
before it was diſcoyered that he was dead ; for as he lay on a couch, 
he ſeemed to be aſleep, *till his daughter, on preſenting him with 
a diſh of tea, firſt perceived his inſenſibility.— His remains were 
interred at Chriſt-Church, in Oxford, where there is an elegant 
marble monument (2) erected to his memory by his lady, who had 
brought him three ſons and one daughter. 


As to his perſon, Biſhop BERXELEY was a handſome man, with 
a countenance full of meaning and benignity, remarkable for great 
ſtrengtn of limbs, and, 'till his ſedentary life impaired it, of a very 
robuſt conſtitution. He was however often troubled with hypo- 
chondriack diſorders, and latterly with that nervous colick which 
we mentioned before. 

The excellence of his Lorꝗſhip's moral character was ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that thoſe who kne 
without a degree of enthuſiaſm, which removes the air of hyperbole 
from the well-known line of his friend Mr. Pope: 


«© Manners with candour are to Benſon giv'n, 
« To Berkcley, every virtue under heaven (ww). 


The 


{t) The Biſhop's laſt act before {u) The inſcription, which is in 
he left Cloyne was to ſign a leaſe of latin, was drawn up by Dr. Mark- 
the demeſae lands in that neighbour- ham, the preſent Archbiſhop © 
hood to be renewed yearly at-the York, then head maſter of Weſt- 
rent of two hundred pounds, which minſter ſchool. 
lum he directed to be diſtributed {w) Pope's works, Vol. IV. Epi- 
every year until his return, or de- logue to the Satires. g 
craſe, among poor houſekeepers Ir. Duncombe, in bis Collection 
vt Cloyne, Youghal, and Aghadda. of Letters by eminent N 

as 


m beſt could hardly ſpeak of him, 
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The Biſhop had a large and valuable collection of books and 

ictures, which are now the property of his ſon, the Reverend 
George Berkeley, L. L. D. a Canon of the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury, &c. &c,— During his reſidence at Cloyne, he con- 
ſtantly roſe at a very early hour, and ſummoned his family to a 
eſſon on the baſe-viol from an Italian maſter he kept in the houſe, 
for the inſtruction of his children; though he himſelf had no ear 
tor muſick, He ſpent the reſt of the morning, and often a great 
part of the day, in ſtudy : His favourite author, from whom many 
of his notions were borrowed, was Plato. 

Some time before his death, his Lordſhip's occaſional Tracts, 
which we have already ſpecified, together with his Farther 
Thoughts on tar-water,” ©* Verſes on the Proſpect of planting 
« Arts and Learning in America,” his Propoſal for the better 
« ſupplying of Churches in our foreign Plantations, &c,” his 
« Sermon at Bow- Church,“ and his Treatiſe «© De Motu,” were 
collected, and printed in one volume 8vo. under the title of Miſ- 
« cellanies.” —Beſides theſe, he was the author of An Eſlay 
« towards preventing the Ruin of Great Britain,” written on 
occaſion of the calamitous South Sea ſcheme, and printed in the 


year 1721 00. 
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has preſerved aletter from Mr. Pope 
to our Author, ſoon after his arrival 
in Eaglaud; in a note to which, 
having obſerved that Pope never 
wrote a truer line than that which 
docs jullice to Berkeley, he relates 
the — anecdote ;—* Biſhop 
* Atterbury, having heard much of 
Mr. Berkeley, wiſhed to ſee him, 
* Accordingly he was one day intro- 
* duced to the Biſhop by the Earl 
* of Berkeley. After Gus time, 
* Mr. B. quitted the room: on which 


1 


Lord B. ſaid to the Biſhop, Does 
** my couſin anſwer your Lordſhip's 
expectations?“ The Biſhop, 
* lifting up his hands in aſtoniſhment, 
* replied, © So much underſtand- 
ing, ſo much knowledge, ſo much 
* 1nnocence, and ſuch humility, I 
did not think had been the portion 
„of any but angels, till I ſaw this 
+ gentleman,” —Letters by Eminent 
Perſons, &c. Vol. II. P. 2. 

(2/ Life of Biſhop Berkeley, &c. 
— Biograph. Brian, 
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R. STEPHEN HALES, a celebrated philoſophical Di. 

vine, was born, in the year 1677, at Beckesbourn, in 

Kent, being the ſixth ſon of Thomas Hales, Eſq; whoſe 

father was created a baronet by King Charles the Se- 

cond. After a D. inſtruction in grammar learning, he was 


ſent to Cambri 


ge in the year 1696, and entered a penſioner of 


Corpus Chriſti or Bennet College, under the tuition of Mr. Ro- 
bert Moſs, a fellow of that Houſe, who was afterwards promoted 


to the Deanery of Ely ( a). 


{a) Some account of the Life of 
Stephen Hales, D. D. F. R. S. 
chiefly from Materials communicated 
by P. Collinſon, F. R. S.— Annual 
Regiſter, for the Year 1764. 

RoBERT Moss was born in the 

ear 1666, at Gillingham in Nor- 

Ik ; in which county his father 
poſſeſſed a conſiderable landed pro- 
perty. He received the firſt part 
of his education at the free ſchool 
in Norwich ; from whence he was 
removed to Cambridge, and admitted 
of Bennet College, in the year 1682. 
Here his extraordinary merit was 
rewarded with a fellowſhip, at a 
very early period; and ſoon after 
this promotion, he undertook the 
office of a tutor, which he diſcharged 
with great reputation and ſucceſs, 
for ſeveral years.— Having taken his 
degrees in arts, he entered into holy 
orders, at the canonical age ; and as 
he had particularly diflinguiſhed 
himſelf in the Univerſity, by his 
exccllent performance of all kinds 
of publick exerciſes, whether inthe 
way of claſſical or academical learn- 
ing; ſo when he appeared in the 
pulpit, his ſermons were always at- 
tended by a full audience, He took 
the degree of Bachelor in Divinity, 
in 1696 and being thought worthy 


Having 


of ſome of the higher ſtations in the 
Univerſity, the endeavours of many 
were exerted in his favour ; inſo- 
much that he came within two or 
three votes of being choſen Publick 
Orator ; for the due diſcharge of 
which office, he was confeſſedly fur- 
niſhed with every proper talent and 
accompliſhment, whether natural or 
acquired.—A great part of his col- 
lege were likewiſe defirous of ad- 
vancing him to the Maſterſhip; and 
whatever were the reaſons of his 
not ſucceeding, it was readily al. 
lowed by all, that he loſt no cre- 
dit by either of theſe compet:- 
tions. : 

His firſt call from the Univerſity 
was in the year 1698, when he wa 
appointed preacher to the Honours 
ble Society of Grays-Inn, London; 
which preferment he held 'til bs 
death, being allowed, in his /atter 
years, when his infirmities diſabled 
him from officiating in perſon, 0 
ſupply the duty by a deputy. Thi 
was followed the next year by at 
appointment to be preacher-aſſiſtant 
af St. — Weſtminſter ; and 
he was ſoon after nominated a Chaf: 
lain in ordinary to King William. 
He continued in the ſame flation 
under Queen Anne ; and being _ 


LI 
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Having taken his firſt degree in arts, Mr. Hales was pre- elected 
into a fellowſhip of his college, on the 16th of April, 1702, into 


which he was 


mitted on the 25th of February following, and at 


the next commencement he proceeded Maſter of Arts; ſoon after 


which, he entered into orders, 


of the Chaplains in — when 
her Majeſty viſited Cambridge, in 


1705, he was created Doctor of 


Divinity, in her Majeſty's pre- 
ſence. 2 2 

In the year 1708, be was invited 
by the pariſhioners of St. Lawrence 
Jewry to accept of their Tueſday- 
lefture ; which, though not very 
conſiderable for its endowment, was 
efteemed a poſt of honour, on ac- 
count of the eminent perſons who 
had preceded him therein, and its 
being uſually attended by .a nume- 
rous and very reſpectable audience. 
—In 1709, an attempt was made to 
cjet him from his fellowſhip at Cam- 
bridge, upon a ſuppoſition that, ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes, 1t was vacated 
by his preferments in London: but 
this dehgn was defeated. In 1712, 
he was promoted, by the Queen's 
nomination, to the Deanery of Ely; 
and ſoon after this, he voluntarily 
reſigned his fellowſhip, and entered 
into a marriage with a widow lady 
of Cambridge, with whom he had 
contratted an acquaintance in the 
early part of his life, In 1714, Dr. 
Robinſon, Biſhop of London, col- 
lated him to the rectory of Gliſton, 
in Hertfordſhire ; a living of ſmall 
value, but which he eſteemed on ac- 
count of its ſituation ; for, as he re- 
ſided there ſeveral months in the 
year, it afforded him a more unin- 


'terrupted retirements than it was 


in his power to command either at 
London gr Ely; and it likewiſe 
ſerved to accommodate him in his 
paſſage between thoſe places, when 
his bodily infirmities had diſabled 
him from taking ſuch long journeys, 
without ſome intermiſhon.—Upon 
the acceſſion of King George the 
Firſt, he was ſworn, a third time, 


During 


Chaplain in ordinary ; which place 
be beld, till the year 1711, when, by 
the ſtrength of party prejudices, he 
was diſmiſſed, in company with the 
Doctors Hare and Sherlock, his 
moſt intimate friends . 

Dr. Moſs had been ſubject to the 
gout, from a very early age, and the 
ſevere returns of that diſtemper im- 
paired his conſtitution to ſuch a de- 
gree, that in his latter years he was 
almoſt totally — of the loſs 
of his limbs. In this debilitated 
condition, he was obliged, in the 
year 1727, to reſign the Lectureſhip 
of St, Lawrence y ; the credit 
and dignity ob which employment 
he had fully ſupported. Nor was it 
long before the diſorder, with which 
he had been ſo much afflifted, proved 
fatal; for he died on the 26th of 
March 1729, in the ſixty-third year 
of his age. 

As the Dean was a very celebrated 
preacher, ſo he had occaſionally 
printed ſeveral of his diſcourſes ; 
which, together with many others 
not originally deſigned for the prels, 
were publiſhed in 1736, in eight vo- 
lumes octavo, with a preface by Dr. 
Andrew Snape, Provoſt of King's 
College, Cambridge, who was well 
acquainted with the author, and has 
borne his teſtimouy to the excellence 
of his charatter.— He died without 
iſſue, and having, by bis will, made 
a comfortable proviſion for his wi- 
dow, and ſettled an exhibition of 
five pounds a year on Caius College, 
as a teſtimony of his friend{hip for 
Dr. Gooch, then Maſter of that 
houſe, afterwards Biſhop of Ely; 
he bequeathed a few legacies to his 
relatiuus, and left the bulk of his 
fortune to his nephew Charles Moſs, 
at that time the Maſter's Sizar, of 

Gonville 


* The year before this diſmiſſion, the Dean had publiſhed an anonymous pam- 
phlet in Defence of the Biſhops, ard the Clergy of the Lower Houſe of Convoces 


ton, concerning their conſultstions about the Biſhop of Bangor's writings. 
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During his reſidence at College, Mr. Hales applied himſelf 
with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs to the ſtudy of — and experi- 
mental philoſophy. He likewiſe made frequent excurſions into 
the country, with Ray's Catalogue of the Cambridge Plants” 
in his pocket, in order to improve himſelf in Botanical knowledge; 
and upon theſe occaſions he uſed alſo to collect foſſils, and ĩnſects of 
various kinds ; particularly butterflies, which he caught with a 
very curious machine of his own contrivance. At the ſame time, 
he proſecuted the ſtudy of anatomy; frequently diſſecting frogs, 
— other animals, in his rural expeditions, and advancing by de- 
grees to higher experiments in that art (3). 

Chymiſtry, at the ſame time, came in for its ſhare of our ſtu- 
dent's attention. He not only repeated many of Mri Boyle's ex- 

riments, but he attended the chymical le&ures that were then 
read by the publick Profeſſor Signior Vigani, in Queen's College 
Cloyſters, and went alſo to ſee his chymical operations in a room 
in Trinity College, which had been the laboratory of Sir Iſaac 
Newton ; and in which, unfortunately for the world, Sir Iſaac's 
manuſcript concerning chymical principles was accidentally 
burnt, - 
Mr. Hales was equally aſſiduous in the ſtudy of aſtronomy ; 
and in the courſe of his application to this ſcience, his genius for 
mechanicks diſplayed itſelf to advantage: For, havin gacquired a per- 
ſect knowledge of the Newtonian ſyſtem, he contrivea a machine to 


demonſtrate it, which was conſtructed of braſs, and moved by 


wheels, ſo as to repreſent the motions of all the planets, upon the 
| fame 


Gonville and Caius College, now 
Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells.— 
Agreeably to the direction of his 
will, the Dean was buried, without 
any oſtentation, under a plain ſtone, 
in the Preſbytery of his own Cathe- 
dral, with only this inſcription, 
R. M. S. T. P. D. E. obiit 26 Marty 
1729, Etat. 6g. Some Account of 

r. Moſs, prefixed to his Sermons. 
—Biograph. Britan. 

(6) Having frequently exerciſed 
bis. ſkill in the dillection of dogs, 
Mr. Hales contrived a method of 
obtaining a preparation of the lungs 
in lead; ſeveral ſpecimens of which 
were preſerved. --He placed a muſket 
barrel over a pan of lighted char- 
coal, ſoas to be kept in au equal and 
poo conſiderable degree of heat: 

e then took the lungs of a dog, 
with the wind-pipe, and having faſ- 
tened the windpipe very clolcly tg 


the touch-hole of the barrel, he ap- 
plied a pair of bellows to the muzzle, 
and thus poured a ſtream of air, 
heated by its paſſage through the 
barrel, into the lungs : By conti- 
nuing this for about an hour, ſo as to 
keep the lungs always inflated, they 
were at length perfectly dried in an 
inflated ftate, ſo as not to collapſe 
when taken away from the gun bar- 
rel: They were then properly placed 
as a mould, and melted lead was 

oured into them; the metal not 
being more heated than juſt to _ 
it into fuſion: The lungs, thus filled, 
were put into cold water, and ſuffer- 
ed to macei te, till their whole ſub- 
ſlance waſhe. off, and left a perſect 
caſt in lead of all their ſine pipes and 
cavities, in all their various convo- 
lutions, and in their natural ſituation 
with reſpc& to each other. Liſe of 
Dr. Hales, Aun. Reg. 1764. 
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ſame principles, and nearly in the ſame manner, as the Orrery 
that was afterwards conſtructed by Mr. Rowley (c). 

In the proſecution of theſe various ſtudies one of Mr. 
Hales's firſt aſſociates was Mr. William Stukeley, (4) of 


Vol. IX. 5. 
{c) This machine of Mr. Hales's 


invention was ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt of the kind ; but it appeared 
that Dr. Cumberland, Rettor of All 
Saints at Stamford, and afterwards 
Biſhop of Peterborough, had con- 
ſtructed one of them before, when he 
was fellew of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. 

/d) WILLIAMSTUKELEY was 
deſcended from an ancient family, 
and was born at Holbech in Lin- 
colnſhire, in the year 1687. Having 
received the firſt part of his educa- 
tion in the free- ſchool of that place, 
he was admitted into Bennet College, 
in Cambridge, in 1703, and choſen 
a ſcholar of that houſe, the year 
following, — He had, from his in- 
fancy, a ſtrong propenſity to drawing 
and deſigning, which he frequently 
indulged, at College, whilſt he was 
an undergraduate; and in the courſe 
of his ſtudies with Mr. Hales, he 
occaſionally employed this talent to 
200d advantage; particularly, by 
drawing a map of the county, the 
better to direct them in the ir botam- 
cal excurſions, which was fo well 
executed, that he was ſolicited 
(though without effect) to have it 
engraved, and to publiſh it, together 
with the additions that he had made 
to Ray's © Catalogue of the Cam- 
” wr: Plants.” Mr. Stukeley's 
principal object, however, was the 
ſtudy of Phyſick ; with a view to 
which, he was very aſſiduous in the 

urſuit of anatomical and chymical 
* and having taken his 
degree of Bachelor of Phyſick, in 
the year 1709, he made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the practical you? of 
medicine under Dr. Mead, then 
Phyſician to St, Thomas's hoſpital. 
He began to practiſe himſelf at Boſ- 
ton, in his native county; but in 
1717, he removed to London, where, 
on the recommendation of Dr. 
Mead, he was ſoon after elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. He 


2 E 


Bennet 


likewiſe became a Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society ; and having 
taken his Doctor's degree, at Cam- 
bridge, he was admitted a Fellow of 
the College of Phyſicians, in the 
ear 1723. About this time, he pub- 
iſhed “ Arthui's Oon” in Scot- 
land, and © The Roman Vallum;“ 
and when he was appointed to read 
the Gulſtonian Lecture before the 
College of Phyſicians, he choſe for 
his ſubject A Deſcription and 
+ Hiſtory of the Spleen,” which he 
printed in folio, together with ſome 
Anatomical Obſervations on the 
Diſſection of an Elephant, and many 
plates coloured in imitation of na- 
ture. 

Having entertained an opinion, 
that there were ſome remains of the 
Eleuſinian myſteries in Free Maſon- 
ry, the Doctor determined to grati- 
fy his curiolity ; and being conlli- 
tuted Maſter of a Lodge, he pre- 
ſented his brethren wich“ An Ac- 
count of the Roman Amphithea- 
tte at Dorcheſter ;** which he had 
delineated in one of thoſe journies 
that he was obliged to make 1a the 
ſpring, in order to relieve himſelf 
from the gout, which he had by in- 
heritance to ſuch a degree, that it 
commonly confined him moſt of the 
winter months. In theſe tours he 
not only recovered his health, but 
indulged his paſſion for antiquities, 
tracing out in the neighbourhood 
of London, and in Kent, the foot- 
ſteps of Julius Cæſar's expeditions 
in this iſland, his camps, ſtations, &c. 
whilſt the fruit of bis more diſtant 
travels was his © Itincrartium Cu- 
* nolum, or, An Account of the 
* Antiquities and Cutioſities in 
* Travels through Great Britain, 
„% Centuria I, adorned with elegant 
© plates:” which he publiſhed, in 
folio, in the year 1784. 

In 1726, Dr. Stukeley left London, 
and retired to Grantham in Lincolu- 
ſhire ; and two years aſter this, ke 

married 
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Bennet College; who was afterwards ſo well known in the learned 
world, and who conſtantly accompanied his friend in all his philo- 
ſophical reſearches. 

About the year 1710, Mr. Hales was preſented to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Teddington near Twickenham, in Middleſex ; and in 
the following year he took his degree of Bachelor in Divinity, 
Some time after this, he vacated his Fellowſhip, by accepting the 
living of Porlock in Somerſetſhire, which he exchanged for that 
of Farringdon in Hampſhire; and he had not long enjoyed this 
PR before he married the daughter and heireſs of Dr, 

ewce, who was Rector of Haliſnam in Suſſex, but reſided at Much 
Haddam in Hertfordſhire. The lady, however, died within two 


years after her marriage, and left no iſſue. 


married a lady, of a good family and 
fortune. —Duriog his reſidence here, 
he was Phyſician to moſt of the 
conſiderable families in the neigh- 
bourhood, and upon the death of 
De. Hunter at Newark, was much 
folicited to ſucceed him; but hav- 
ing for ſome time had thoughts of 
entering into Holy Orders, and 
being encouraged thereto by Arch- 
biſhop Wake, he was ordained on 
the 20th of July, 1729, and in Ofto- 
ber following was preſented by the 
Lord Chancellor King to the Living 
of All Saints in Stamford, —He en- 
tered upon his parochial cure, the 
following year; juſt at the time 
when Dr. Rogers of that place had 
invented his Oleum Arthriticum; 
which Dr. Stukeley applied with 
fuch ſucceſs, that it not only ſaved 
bis joints, but, with the addition of 
a proper regimen, and by diſcon- 
tinuing the uſe of fermented liquors, 
he recovered his health and 
in a ſurpriſing degree, and long en- 
joy ed a firm and active ſtate of body, 
yond any example in the like cir- 
cumſtances. This induced him to 
Publiſh an account of the ſucceſs of 
thele oils, in numberleſs inſtances, 
in a Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, writ- 
ten in 1733; and, the year after, he 
publiſhed * A Treatiſe on the 
+ Cauſe and Cure of the Gout, 
© from a new Rationale; which 
has paſſed through ſeveral editions. 
Dr. Stukeley ſtill continued his 
Teſearches into antiquity with un- 
wearicd induſtry, and with a parti- 


In 


cular attention to the Hiſtory of the 
Druids; in which he made ſo great 
a proficiency, that his familiar 
friends uſed to call him “ The 
Arch Druid of this Age ;” and 
his works abound with particulars 
that ſhew his knowledge of this ce- 


lebrated Britiſh Priefthood. In con- 


ſequence of this application, he pub- 
liſhed, in 1740, * An Account of 
Stonehenge,“ in folio, illuſtrated 
with many copper-plates ; and three 
years after, he publiſhed what he 
called ** 'The Druidical Temple at 
Abury ;” in which publications, he 
hath given a very probable and ra- 
tional account of the origin and uſe 
of thoſe ſtupendous works, aſcer- 
taining alſo their dimenſions with 
the greateſt accuracy. 

Having had the misfortune to loſe 
his wife, who had brought him three 
daughters, Dr. Stukeley married, in 
1739, the only ſiſter of an intimate 
friend; and from this time he fre · 
quently ſpent his winters in London, 
where he preached before the Houſe 
of Lords, the goth of January, 
1741, and in the ſame year became 
one of the founders of the Egyptian 
Society. This laſt circumſtance 
brought him acquainted with the 
Duke of Montague, one of its Mem- 
bers, who, in 1747, preſented him to 


the Rettory of St. George's, Queen's- 


Square; whereupon, his other pre- 
ferment becoming vacant, he te- 
moved to town.—In 1750, he pub- 
liſhed, in octavo, The Philoſophy 
of carthquakes Natural and Rel. 


6& gious; 
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In the year 1717, Mr. Hales was elected a member of the 
Royal Society, and 1n the following year he exhibited an account 
ol ſome experiments he had lately made on the effect of the ſun's 
warmth in raifing the ſap in trees; for which he received the thanks 
of the Society, who alſo requeſted him to proſecute the ſubject. 
With this requeſt he very readily complied ; and in 1725, he ex- 
hibited a treatiſe in which he gave an account of his progreſs, 
This performance being highly applauded by the Society, he en- 
larged and improved it; and in 1727, it came out, under the title 
of © Vegetable Statics, or, An Account of ſome Statical Expe- 


2E 2 % riments 


« gious;“ a ſecond part of which 
was added to a ſecond Edition of 
his * Sermon on the healing of 
„ Diſcaſes, as a Character ot the 
« Meſhah,” preached before the 
College of Phyſicians, that year,— 
Having likewiſe with great induitr 

compiled a Hiſtory ot the Britiſh 
Emperor Catauſius, from the Medals 
flruck in his reign, and ſtill exiſt- 
ing, he publiſhed it, about the year 
1760, in two volumes, quarto, under 
the title of * The Medallic Hiſtory 
© of Marcus Aurelius Valerius Ca- 
% rauſius, Emperor in Britain ;” + 
and he has ſhewn much learning and 
ingenuity, in ſettling the principal 
events of that Emperor's govern- 
ment. At the ſame time, the exe- 
cution of this work leading its author 
to a cloſe conſideration of the My- 
thology of the Ancients, he has 
traced their ſeveral Divinities back- 
ward, until he reſolves them all into 
the ancient progenitors of mankind, 

and Patriarchs of ſacred hiſtory,— 
Some time before this, he had rech- 
vered from obſcurity Richard of 
Cirenceſter's Hiſtory of Roman Bri- 
tain, which he publiſhed, in quarto, 
with obſervations ; and ſoon after, 


for the benefit of his Engliſh rea- 
ders, be publiſhed an illuſtration of 
theſe remains of antiquity, with a 
map, and an account of the man- 
ner in Which they were diſco- 
vered. 

Ia the year 176g, our Author pub- 
liſhed his © Palzographia Sacra, or 
* Diſcourſes on Sacred Subje&ts, in 
one volume, quarto;” a work 
which, amongſt other curious diſs 

uiſitions, contains three Sermons, 

elvered in St. Leonard's Church, 
at the inſtitution of Mr. Fairchild, 
gardener, on Whitſun « Tueſday, 
1760, 1761, 1763, entitled, The 
Glones of the Vegetable Kingdom 
diſplayed ; and which, upon the 
whole, beſpeak him a Botaniſt, Phi- 
loſopher, and Divine,—la the fol- 
lowing year, the Doctor addreſſed a 
Letter to Mr. Macpherſon, with a 
print of Cathmar's Shield, on that 
gentJeman's publication of Fingal 
and Temora; and this was the laſt 
piece that he committed to the preſs. 
—He had now attained to a good 
old age by his remarkable tempe- 
rance and regularity ; and in be cs 
ginning of the year 1763, he depart- 
ed this life, in peace }. A 
y 


+ The firſt volume of this ory is addreſſed to the Prince of Wales in a poc- 


tical dedication ; and the ſecond is 


edicated to Lord and Lady Cardigan; inc ud- 


ing a panegyrick on his deceaſed patron, the Duke of Montague, and an Inquiry 
into the original and uſe ot the famous Egyptian Stisr RUN; as delivered by Dr. 
aaron at a meeting of the Egyptian Societv. This ded:cation concludes with 


Elegiac 
his patron. 


verſes on the Author's ſeeing the funeral proceſſion, at the imerment of 


Tue circumſtances of his death are ſomewhat remarkable, and are thusrelated 
by one of his Biographers : Returning from a pretty retirement which he had at 
Kentiſh Town, on Wedneſday, the 27th of February, 1795, to his houſe in Queens 


dq uare, accordingto his uſual cuſtom he lay down on 
xceper came and read to him; but ſome occaſion calling her away, on hes 2 


is couch, where his nou'ee 


il 


| 
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«© ments on the Sap in Vegetables; being an Eſſay towards a na- 
«« tural Hiſtory of Vegetation: Alſo a Specimen of an Attempt 
* to analyſe the Air, by a great variety of Chymico-Stati- 
« cal Experiments, which were read at ſeveral Meetings before 
the Royal Society. He dedicated this work to his late Majeſty 
King George the Second, then Prince of Wales ; and as it was 
very curious in itſelf, ſo it met with a favourable reception from the 
publick. A ſecond edition of it was publiſhed in 1733 ; in the 
preface to which, the author promiſed a ſequel to it ; and accord- 


ingly, in 1733, he publiſhed a ſecond volume, entitled,“ Stati- 


cal Eflays, containing Hemaſtatics ; or, an Account of ſome 
« Hydraulick and Hydroſtatical Experiments, made on the Blood 
“ and Blood Veſſels of Animals: Alſo an Account of ſome Expe- 
«© riments on Stones in the Kidneys and Bladder ; with an Enquiry 
« into the Nature of thoſe anomalous Concretions. To which is 
added an Appendix, containing Obſervations and Experiments 
relating to ſeveral Subjects in the firſt Volume.” —This work, 
likewiſe, was dedicated to the King ; and it 15 equally curious and 
important. His inferences, in particular, abound with a variety 
of ingenious conjectures, of ſuch conſequence; that even thoſe 
circumſtances of his undertaking, which could not but be very diſ- 
agreeable to a perſon of his humane and tender diſpoſition, did not 
deter him from purſuing his experiments; being conſcious, that in 
the hands of the ſkilful in phyſick, they might be of very great 
ſervice in explaining many of the various caſes which occur in fo 
complicated a iubject, as an animal body. Thoſe on the fone 
were made with the like view of becoming beneficial to mankind, 


by alleviating at lealt, if not entirely preventing, the terrible diſ- 
orders 


* 


** 


By bis particular directions, he 
was conveyed in a private manner, 
to Eaſtham in Eftex, and was buried 
in a part of the church yard which 
he had fixed upon ſome time before, 
in a viſit that he paid to the Miniſter 


of the pariſh; ordering the turf to 


be laid ſmoothly over him, without 
any monument. 

Belles the works which we have 
enum-:rated, Dr. Stuxcley occaſio- 
nally publiſhed illuſtrations of va- 
rious monuments of antiquity found 
in different parts of tle kingdom; 


together with explanation of coins, 
inicriptions, &c. which ſometimes 
involved him in controverly with 
other autiquaries.— He ſpent much 
ol the latter part of his life in com- 
pleting a long and laborious work on 
ancient Bic coius; which, with 
many other curious performances, 
he leſt ready for the preſs.— Some 
account of Dr. Stukeley, by Mr. 
Collinſon: Annual Regiſter, for 
the year 1763.—Biograph. Britao. 
Firſt Edit. [Under the Article, 


Hales. | 


he, with a chearſul look, ſaid, © Sally. an accident has happened ſince you have 
** been abſent.” —* Pray whit is that, Sir?“ —“ Nole's than a ſtroke of the pally.” 
She rei lied, * I tiope not 16, Sir ;? and began to Wecp.—“ Nay, do not irouble 
„vyourſcl,“ {aid he, © but get ſome help to carry me up ſtairs, for I ſhall never 
come down again, but on mens' hoiꝗders.“ Soon after his faculties ſailed him, 
but he continucd quiet and compoſed, as in a lep, until Sunday following, and 
then d-parted, in his 78th ycar. Account ot Dr, Stukeley, by Mr. Colliaſon: Au- 
nual Kcygilter, 1765. 
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orders arifing from it; and the whole is applied, in a manner 
highly becoming a Clergyman, to illuſtrate the Wiſdom of the 
Divins ARCHITECT, whoſe hand is viſible in every part of 
nature, 

In 1732, our Author was appointed one of the truitees for eſta- 
bliſhing a new colony in Georgia ; and ſome time after, he pub- 
liſhed a Sermon that he had preached before the reit of the truſ- 
tees, at St. Bride's church, — This appointment was ſoon followed 
by a mark of high diſtinction from the Univerſity of Oxford, 
who, in 1733, honoured him with a Diploma for the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. \ 

About this time, the health and morals of the lower and mid- 
dling claſſes of people being ſubverted by the exceſſive drinking of 
gin, Dr. Hales publiſhed, though without his name, A friendly 
** Admonition to the Drinkers of Gin, Brandy, and other ſpiri- 
** tuous Liquors; which has been frequently reprinted (e). In 
1739, he printed a volume, in octavo, entitled, Philoſophical 
cc _ — on Sea Water, Corn, Fleſh, and other Subſtances ;®? 
a work which contained many uſeful inſtructions for voyagers, and 
which he therefore dedicated to the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
ſame year, he exhibited to the Royal Society an account of ſome 
further experiments towards the diſcovery of medicines for diſſolv- 
ing the ſtone in the kidneys and bladder, and preſerving meat in 
long voyages; for which he received the gold medal of Sir God- 
irey Copley's donation.— In the following year, he publiſhed 
An Account of ſome Experiments and Obſervations on Mrs. 
Stephens“ Medicines for diſſolving the Stone; wherein their 
diſſolving power is inquired into and ſhewn ;” and, ſome years 
after, he communicated tothe Royal Society a propoſal for bring- 
ing ſmall paſſable tones ſoon, and with eaſe, out of the bladder; 
which was printed in their Tranſactions. 

In the mean time, he had read before that Society an account of 
an inſtrument which he had invented, and called a Ventilator, for 
conveying freth air into mines, hoſpitals, priſons, and the cloſe 
parts of thips ; the great benefit of which invention he afterwards 
endeavoured to explain, in a memoir preſented to that learned 
body ; and it was rendered ſtill more conſpicuous, in the year 1749, 
when ſome of theſe inſtruments were fixed in the Savoy priſon, 
by order of the Right Honourable Henry Fox, Eſq; (afterwards 
Lord Holland) then ſecretary at war; where they were attended 
with the happieſt conſequences (7). * 

us 


0e It is now uſually printed in perſons in a year died of the gaol 
a cheap form, for the Bookſeller to diſtemper before, yet from the year 
he Society for promoting Chriſtian 1749 to the year 2732, incluſive, 
Knowledge. no more than four perſons died; 
notwithſtanding the number of pri- 

he bencfit was fo great, that ſoners was two hundred and forty ; 
though o ſtentimes fifty or a hundred and of thoſe four, one died 4 — 

m 
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Thus did this excellent perſon devote his time and talents to the 


_ extenſive and laſting benefit of mankind ; and his great merit did 


not pals unnoticed in his retirement at Teddington, near Hampton 
Court, where he ſpent molt of the latter part of his life. He was 
honoured with the friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt perſons in 
the nation ; whom, without any of the faſhionable modes of 


Ute breeding, he viſited and received, with Patriarchal e. 


In particular, he had been diſtingulſned, for ſeveral years, by the 
eſteem and friendly regard of his Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince 
of Wales, [Father of the preſent King] who frequently viſited 
him, from his neighbouring palace at Kew, and took a pleaſure in 
ſurpriſing him in the midſt of thoſe curious reſearches into the va- 
rious parts of nature which almoſt inceſſantly employed him, 
'This honour he conſtantly enjoyed, till the death of the Prince, 
which happened in the year 1750 ; when, upon the ſettlement of 
the Houſhold of the Princeſs Dowager, he was, without his ſolici- 
tation, or even previous knowledge, appointed Clerk of the Cloſet, 
or Almoner to her Royal Highneſs.—His owa reputation, and the 
intereſt of his family and friends might eaſily have procured him 
further preferment ; but of this he was not deſirous: For, upon 
receiving a hint that he would be thought of, for a Canonry of 
Windſor, on the firſt vacancy, he reſpectfully ſignified to the 

Princeſs 


rance. ſional army hoſpitals, and private 

In the latter end of the year 1752, houſes in towns. He alſo publiſhed, 
theſe Venulators, worked by a wind- from time to time, many other cu- 
mill, were fixed in Newgate, with rious particulars relative to the uſe 
branching trunks to twenty four and ſucceſs of Ventilators ; for as 


ſmall pox, and oy of intempe- air out of the ſick rooms of occa- 


wards; and 1t appeared, that the 
diſproportion of thoſe that died in 
the gaol, before and after this cſta- 
bliſnment, was as ſeven to ſixteen. — 
Theſe ioltruments came likewiſe 
eaſily into uſe for many purpoſes 
of the greateſt importance to life ; 
particularly for keeping corn ſweet, 
by blowing through it freſh ſhowers 
of air. In the year 1745, the Doctor 
had publiſhed, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, an account of ſeveral 
methods to preſerve corn by Venti- 
lJators, with a particular defcription 
of ſeveral forts of Ventilators, illuſ- 
trated by cuts, ſo that the whole me- 
chaniſm of them may be eaſily 
known, and the machine conſtructed 
by a common carpenter; and in 
3753, he publiſhed, in the ſame Miſ- 
cetlanv, ſome further confiderations 
about the means of drawing the foul 


this was his great invention, ſo he 
coutinued to 1mprove it, as long as 
he lived. Aftec much uncandid 
oppolition, they were at laſt umver- 
ſally adopted, and will be a la{tiog 
gat Nam of the ſervice which even 
one man, in private life, may render 
to the community. 

During the laſt war, after long ſo- 
licitations, he procured an order 
from the French king to erect Ven- 
tilators in the priſons, where the 
Engliſh were kept; upon which oc- 
— he was $5. wen heard to 
ſay, in a jocoſe manner, that be hop- 
ed no body would inform againſt 
him for correſponding with the 
enemy. — Collinſon's Account 0 
Dr. Hales ; Ann. Reg 1764,—vec 
alſo Annual Regiſter, for the year 
1761,—New and Gen, Biog. Dib 

ol. XII. 
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Princeſs of Wales his defire to be excuſed from the acceptance of 
any future preferment (g) 

In 1751, Dr. Hales was choſen by the College of Phyſicians to 
preach the annual ſermon, called Crowne's Lecture, on the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of God diſplayed in the Formation of Man; 
which diſcourſe was, as uſual, publiſhed at the requeſt of the Col- 
lege. Two years after this, upon the death of Sir Hans Sloane, 
he was elected a Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris; a 


mark of diſtinction the more honourable, as there are only eight 


foreign members. 


In 1754, our Author communicated to the Royal Society ſome 
riments for keeping water and fiſh ſweet with lime water; an 
account of which was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions“ (5), He alſo continued, from this time till his death, 


Biograph. Britan. 

erh man ſo devoted to philo- 
© {ophical ſtudies and employments, 
and fo conſcientious. in the dil- 
charge of his duty,” ſays a Writer 
of the Life of Dr. Hales, * ſhould 
not deſire any preferment which 
* would reduce him to the dilemma 
* either of neglefting his duty, or 
e foregoing his amuſement, is not 
* ſtrange ; but that he ſhould refuſe 
an honourable and 8 ap- 
* pointment, for which no duty was 
to be done that would interrupt his 
* habits of life, can ſcarcely be im- 
* puted to his temperance and humi- 
ly without 1mpeaching his bene- 
* volence; ſor if he had no defire of 
* any thing more for himſelf, a li- 
* beral mind would ſurely have been 
* bigbly gratifed by the diſtribution 
* of ſo conſiderable a ſum as a Ca- 
* nonry of Windſor would have 
put into his power, in the reward of 
* induſtry, the alleviation of diſtreſs, 
* and the ſupport of honeſt indi- 
* gence,” — The writer, however, 
allows, that the Doctor was remark- 
able for ſocial virtue, and ſweetneſs 
of temper: * His Life“ (ſays he) 
vas not only blameleſs, but exem- 


* plary in a high degree; he was 
: — in himſelf, and beneficial to 
others. Whatever therefore may 
have been his motives for declining 
all further preferment, at this ume 
of life, (for he was now far advanced 
in years) it can hardly be doubted 
but that a perſon of his excellent 
diſpoſition was ſufficiently aware of 
the many benevolent uſes to which 
an increaſe of his fortune might be 
applied. See the Life of Dr. Hales, 


nn. Reg. 176g. 

The T Phitofophica Tranſ- 
© -attions,” and the Gentleman's 
© Magazine” were the vehicles that 
Dr. Hales made choice of, for com- 
municating many of his diſcovenes 
to the publick.—In the former, be- 
ſides the pieces already ſpecified, he 
printed, in 1743, © A Deſcription 
* of a Method of conveying Li- 
e quors into the Abdomen during 
11 the Operation of Tapping.” In 
1748, he inſerted the ſubſtance 
of ©* A Propoſal for checking, in 
* ſome Degree, the Progreſs of 
*« Fires;” occaſioned by the great 
fire which happened that year in 
Cornhill t. In 1750, he publiſhed 
ſome Conſiderations on the 2 

0 


} The method which he propoſed was, to cover the combuſtible matter near 
I 


the flames with rubbiſh and 


1t, Thisfimple ſcheme he communicated to Mr. 


Porter, the Britiſh relident at Conſtantinople, for the information of the officers of 

the police of that city. The Turks, however, took little notice of it, at that time; 

ut inthe terrible conflagration that happened there in 1756, and reduced twenty- 

to thoufand three hundred houſes to aſhes, this project of Dr. Hales's was recol- 
9 


letted 
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to-enrich their memoirs with many uſeful articles; amongſt which 
was a method of forwarding the diſtillation, in making ea-water 
freſh, by blowing up ſhowers of air through it, during the ope- 
ration, Gun: 

The conſtant ſerenity and chearfulneſs of his- mind, and the 
temperance and regularity of his life, concurred with a good con- 
ſtitution to preſerve our venerable Chriſtian Philoſopher in health 
and ſtrength to the uncommon age of eighty. four years; when, 
after a ſhort illneſs, he died at Teddington;on the fourth of January, 
1761.—According to his own directions, he was buried under the 
tower of the pariſh-church, which he had built at his own-expence, 
not long before bis death ; and ſoon after his interment, her Royal 
| Highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of Wales erected a monument to 


his memory. in Weſtminſter-Abbey, with a ſhort inſcription, in 


Latin. 


of Earthquakes,” occaſiened by the 
flight ſhocks felt hat ycar in London; 
the ſubſtance of ch work was 
alſo printed in the“ Philoſophical 
* Tranſattions.” The ſame year, 
he exhibited an examination of the 
ſtrength of ſeveral purging waters, 
elpecially of the water of hs 
Well, which is printed in the {ame 
Collection. — In the Gentle- 
% man's Magazine,” he communi- 
cated to the publick, in the ycar 
1745, a deſcription of a Back-Hea- 
ver, which will winnow and clean 
corn much ſooner and beiter than 
can be done by the common method. 
He alſo, at the ſame time, communi- 
cated a cheap and eaſy way to pre- 
ſerve corn {weet in ſacks; — in 
1747, he inſerted an account of a 
very conſiderable improvement of 
his Back-Heaver, by which it be- 
came capable of clearing corn of 
the very ſmall grain, ſeeds, blacks, 
Cmut-balls, &c. to ſuch perfection as 
to make it fit for feed corn. In 
1753, he publiſhed, in the ſame Mil- 
cellany, a deſcription of a Sca-Gage, 
which he had inventcd to mealure 
unfathomable depths. This paper 
was drawn up, many years before, 


Dr. 


for the uſe of a gentleman who em- 
ployed the ingemious Mr. Hawkſby 
to make the machine it deſcribes, 
which was tried in various depths, 
and anſwered with great exactneſo; 
but was at laſt loſt near Bermuda.— 
In 1757, he communicated, througb 
the ſame channel, an eaſy method of 
oy the air, and regulating its 
cat in melon-{rames, and hot greeu- 
houſes ; and alſo ſome further im- 
rovements in his method of difti}. 
ing ſca-water.— He likewiſe inſert- 
ed {ome other occaſional obſerve- 
tions; but without his name. 
Beſides the works that we have 
enumerated, Dr. Hales publiſhed. 
in 1745, Some Experiments aud 
* Oblervations on Tar + water; 
which he had been induced to make 
by the publication of Biſhop Berke- 
ley's © Sins,” in which that Prelate 
had recommended Tar-water as an 
univerſal medicine: Upon this oc- 
caſion, ſeveral letters paſſed between 


them: particularly with reſpect to 


the uſe of Tar-water in the diſcaſc 
then raging among the horned cattle. 
—Life of Dr. Hales, Ann. Reg. 
1764.— Biograph. Brian, 


lected and put in practice; by which means the Patriarchal church of the Greess 
was la ved from deſtruction.— Since the improvement of fire engines, tis true, po- 
ulous towns may generally make ule of more e ſlectual means; but there cannot 
e ioo many expediems made publick again? ſo dreadful a calamity, as it is poll le 
they may all be lucceſsfully adopted in different times, places, and cucumſtancs- 


cc Mombly Review, \ 
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y Dr. Stephen Hales, (as an eminent perſon has well obſerved) 


« was an ornament to his profeſſion as a Clergyman, and to his 


x country as a Philoſopher.” (i) * He poſleſſed” (ſays another 
4 writer) a native innocence and ſimplicity of manners, which 
4 « the cuſtoms of the world could never alter; and though he often 


« met with many unworthy objects of his kind and - charitable 
h « offices, yet they never once leſſened his natural and unwearied 
« diſpoſition to do good and relieve diſtreſs. His temper, as well 
« as the powers of his underſtanding, was happily fitted for the 
4 « improvement of natural philoſophy ; poſſeſſing, as he did, in an 
« yncommon degree, that induſtry and patient thinking, which Sir 
© Iſaac Newton uſed modeſtly to declare, was his own only ſecret 
« by which he was enabled ſo fortunately to trace the wonderful 
« analyſis of nature. He continued his inquiries into natural 
knowledge uniformly as his darling amuſement, being 

« in experiments till within a few weeks of his death. His in- 
« duſtry had likewiſe this farther excellence, that it was always 
« pointed at the general good of his fellow creatures, agreeably 
*« to the unlimited benevolence of his heart. In the decline of 
« life, and even in its laſt gen he enjoyed that vigour and ſere- 
« nity of underſtanding, clearneſs of ideas, which ſo few 
« poſſeſs, even in the flower of manhood ; and which he uſed 
« often to ſay, he valued as the moſt perſett of all human plea- 
« ſures.” (A n 

Such was the truly excellent and venerable man, whom Mr. Pope 
has ſo juſtly celebrated under the characteriſtick appellation of 
« Plain Parſon Hale; and who, as the Poet's Ri 1 Reverend 
Annotator obſerves, was not more eftimable for his uſeful diſ- 
* coveries as a Natural Philoſopher, than for his exemplary life 
« and paſtoral charity as a Pariſh Prieſt.“ CI 


(i Archbiſhop Secker. Sermon () The Charafter of Dr. Hales: 
belore the Londen Infirmary, 1754 9 N * 
Biograph. Britan. | Pope's 8, » 

Vol, III. Warbanon's Kiinss 
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| | reat pleaſure in 
ſtudy of figures, which he ued with Ach ſucceſs, that his 


The Life of Sir JOHN, BARNARD... 
|  YEQUGINAG ler bi 4 Denne 
AIR JOHN BARNARD, an eminent Citizen and Alder. 
man of London, and m rms o; its repreſentatives 
* in Parliament, was born at Reading, in Beskübre, in the 
year 1685, His parents 2 of the people called Qya- 
kers, he was ſent to a ſchool at Wandſworth in Surry, which was 
ſolely appropriated to the education of E of that profeſſion ; 
a circumſtance which deprived him of the advange wieg from 
an early acquaintance with claffical literature. His own 
ſenſe, however, and love of knowledge ſoon led him to ſupply this 
loſs, as far as poſſible, by carefully reading, in our own tongue, the 
beſt writers of Greece and Rome; and t 75 by theſe means he 
could not be fully ſenſible of the elegance of the _ authors, 
(which was, for the moſt part, loſt in the tranſlations, of them) yet 
he became acquainted with every, remarkable character and action 
in Profane Hiſtory a). ex egg 
| wann 1 „ his fü- 
ther, who appears to have been ſettled in don, and had long 
been aflited with bad health, determined to take him into his 
counting-houſe ; and, from ' obſerving his natural turn, aſſiduity, 
and talents, ſcrupled not to commit to his care the management of 
a great buſineſs in the wing trade: Nor was this, early confidence 


at all miſplaced. 
At chis time, our young gentleman 'took the 


judgment was afterwards highly valued in affairs which required 
rofound ſkill in calculation, and his knowledge as an able financier 
came undiſputed, But neither engagements in merchandize, 
nor love of knowledge in general, nor a paſſion for his favounte 
ſcience in particular, prevented him from paying due attention to 
the ſubject of religion; and as ſome ſeruples had ariſen in his mind 
with regard to the principles in Which he had been educated, he 
determined to apply himſelf to the devout ſtudy of the Book of 
Revelation, which he firmly believed to be the ſole repoſitory of 
Divine truth. By this alone, therefore, he reſolved to ys 


/a) Memoirs of the late Sir John Barnard, Knight, and Alderman 
of the city of London. A quatto pamphlet, publ in, 1776. Ri- 
vington. 
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creed; and, after deep thought upon the ſubject, much inquiry, 
and full conviction from ſcripture, he found himſelf called upon, 
by the ditates of his conſcience, to make the painful facrifice 
of openly renouncing the diſtinguiſhing tenets of his revered pa- 
rents. For this purpoſe, he was introduced to Dr. Compton, hen 
Biſhop of London; and, after ſeveral conferences on the ſubject of 
religion, he was baptized at Fulham, in the Biſhop's own chapel, 
in the year 1703 ; from which time he continued, till his death, 
a member of the eſtabliſhed Church, an admirer of her Liturgy, 
and an ornament to her Communion 0. f | 
Till the thirty-fixth year of his age, Mr. Barnard was diſtin. - 
guiſhed only by the excellencies of his private character, and the eſ- 
teem in which he was held, amongſt his numerous acquaintance, as 
a man of reading and ſtrong parts. But about this ume, the fol- 
lowing incident laid the foundation of his publick fame.. A bill, 
atly affecting the wine trade, had already paſſed won the 
Houſe of Commons, and was depending in the Up ouſe; 
whereupon, the principal merchants who would have been injured 
by che operation of the bill, united in 3 a petition to the 
Lords, praying to be heard againſt it, by themſelves, or their coun- 
ſel; and their requeſt being granted, they made choice of Mr. 
Barnard as the fitteſt perſon to prove the grievance alledged, and 
to anſwer every objection to the petition. This they did entirely 
without his knowledge; and, 25 h ſome unaccountable negli- 
nce, he was not acquainted with the buſineſs aſſigned him, till 
- 6 afternoon before he was to be heard by the Peers; a diſadvan- 
tage, which, when it was known, made his ſpeech appear the more 
extraordinary : For, by the extent of his acquaintance with com- 
merce, and the perſpicuity and force of his reaſoning, accompanied 
with a becoming modeſty, he contributed in ſo high a degree to 
the carrying of their point, that all his friends conſidered themſelves 
as principally indebted to his talents for their ſucceſs. | 
his event prepared the way for Mr. Barnard's advancement 
to a very honourable and important ſtation ; his friends beir 
extremely deſirous of ſeeing the great abilities which he had diſ- 
played upon this occaſion, employed in the ſervice of their fel- 
low citizens, and countrymen at large. Accordingly, at an an- 
niverſary meeting, in 1721, they propoſed (without his knowledge) 
that he ſhould be put up as a candidate to repreſent the city of 
London in Parliament, at the next election, which was ex 
to happen in that year, though it did not take place till the year 
following, when the Parliament was diſſolved. This propoſal met 
with the unanimous approbation of the company ; and when Mr. 
Barnard, upon receiving notice of the honour intended him, urged 
his invincible diſlike to the canvaſſing for votes, the gentlemen, 
trom whom the propoſal came, Ty removed his objection, 
23-3 2 by 


(6) Memoirs, &c,—Biograph. Britan, 
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by pledgin themſelves to undertake that trouble; and fo effec. 


y did they perform their promiſe, that he was choſen Member, 
competitors was one of the warmeſt 


tyal 
though the conteſt between 
ever known in London. c 
All who knew Mr. Barnard very reaſonably expected, that he 
would acquit himſelf to the honour of his conſtituents ; and their 
N were by no means diſappointed. For, from his firſt 
ing his ſeat in the Houſe of Commons, he entered with pene. 
tration into the merits of each point under debate ; defended 
with intrepidity, what he apprehended to be our conſtitutional 
* ; withſtood every attempt to burden his country with need- 
leis ſubſidies ; argued with remarkable perſpicuity and ſtrength; 
and crowned all with ſuch a cloſe attendance upon Parliament, 
that he never was abſent, by choice, from the time the Members 
met, till they were adjourned : fo that it is difficult to ſay, whether 


out of the Houſe he was more popular, or within 1t more re- 


ſpectable, during the ſpace of nearly forty years. (4) 

As Mr. Barnard was ſo affiduous in diſcharging his duty to his 
conſtituents, and took ſo conſtant a part in every affair of conſe. 
quence that occurred, during a very intereſting period of the Engliſh 
hiſtory, a minute detail of all the bufineſs in which he was en- 
—— and of all the debates in which he ſpoke, will not be ex- 

ected here. The Annals of Parliament will tranſmit theſe par- 
ticulars with honour to poſterity; and it will be ſufficient for our 
prot to take notice of ſome of the more diſtinguiſhed inftances 
of his Parliamentary conduct. Violent diſputes having ariſen 
in the city of London, concerning the choice of Sheriffs and Al. 
dermen, 1t was thought neceſſary to aſcertain, more clearly than 
they were then underſtood, the rights and modes of election for 
the future ; and accordingly, in the year 1725, a bill was brought 
into Parliament for this important purpoſe : But the citizens ap- 
prehending that it invaded their juſt privileges, formed a tron 
oppoſition to it ; in which they were ſupported by three of their 
fads | Repreſentatives 


ec) The Candidates were Child, * leaſt ſacrifice of truth. Riding 


Lockwood, Gedfrey, Barnard, Par- 
ſons, and Heyſhaw ; of whom the 
four former were elected. Seven 
thouſand, fix hundred, and twenty- 
three Livervmen polled : a number, 
it is ſaid, which had never yet been 
equal ed.— Biograph. Britan. 

{d) On ſeveral important ſub- 
edis, ſays the Author ol bis Life, 
l he has been ſpeaking for full three 
hours together, with the applauſe 
of his audience, though a Wynd- 
* ham, Walpole, Pulteney, Pitt, and 
Murrav took part in the debate.— 
© Sir Robert Walpole paid himonce 
* agreat rr and (which is 
not always the caſe) without the 


9 


* out on the ſame day in two parties, 
* they happened to come where only 
* 2 narrow cloſe prevented their 
view of each other. Mr. Barnard 
* taiking with his company was over- 
* heard, And a gentleman of the 
mother party ſaid, Whoſe voice 1s 
* that? Sir Robert Walpole faid, 
Vo not vou know? it is one I ſhall 
never forget :—1 have often felt 
* its power, — Upon meeting at the 
* end of the lane, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, with that enchanting cour- 
* tely be poſſeſſed, ſalut ing Mr. Bar- 
* nard, told him what had paſſed'.— 
——<a+ of Sir John Baruard, P. 8. 
ote, 
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Repreſentatives, Child, Lockwood, and Barnard ; —— 
by the latter, who, amongſt other objections to the bill, under 

to ſhew, that it ſubverted, in a conſiderable degree, the ancient 
conſtitution of the metropolis. The formal thanks of the citi- 
zens were preſented, by a deputation of four Aldermen and eight 
Commoners, to Mr. Barnard and his two colleagues, for their 
conduct in this affair; but the bill, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, 
paſſed into a law; and it is the ſtatute by which all elections in 
the city are now regulated. e 

In the year 1728, Mr Barnard was choſen Alderman of D 


ward ; and in the following year, he prepared and preſented a Bill 


to the Houſe of Commons, for the better Regulation and Govern- 
ment of Seamen in the Merchants Service, which, having paſſed 
that Houſe, was ſent up to the Lords, and received the Royal 
aſſent. About the ſame time, likewiſe, he took an active part in 
the inquiry which, in conſequence of the iniquitous and cruel con- 
duct of Thomas Bambridge, Eſq; Warden of the Fleet, was 
appointed to be made into the ſtate of the gaols in this kingdom ; 
and when Bambridge and his agents were committed to Næwgate, 
and the Attorney-General was ordered to proſecute them, Alder- 
man Barnard was very aſſiduous, as a Magiſtrate, in procuring in- 
formation concerning the ſeveral abuſes which had been practiſed 
in the Fleet, to the oppreſſion of the debtors ; and he ſo patheti- 
cally repreſented the grievances under which they laboured, as to 
be greatly inſtrumental in obtaining the Act of Inſolvency, and tac 
Act for the Relief of Debtors, with reſpe& to the Impriſonment 
of their Perſons, which were aſſented to by the King, at the cloſe 
ot the ſeſſion. 

Another occaſion which he had of diſplaying his Parliamentary 
abilities was, when, in the next ſeſſion, the bill © to prohibit any 
e perſons, his Majeſty's ſubjects, or reſiding within this kingdom, 
to advance any ſum of money to any foreign Prince, State, or 
© Potentate, without having obtained licence from his Majeſty, 
under his privy ſeal, or ſome greater authority,” was read a 
ſecond time. This bill had taken its riſe from a negociation which 
had been ſet on foot, by the Emperor of Germany, to obtain a 
loan, in England, of four hundred thouſand pounds. Mr. Bar- 
nard, who oppoſed the paſſing of the act, alledged, in the courſe 
of the debate, ſeveral important reaſons againſt it ; which, how- 
ever, were anſwered in a maſterly manner, by Sir Philip Yorke ; 
atterwards Earl of Hardwicke. / But the oppoſition ſo far _ 

v 


ſe The moſt obnoxious part of % Px1tie Voxxx, Earl of 
the akt, however, which 7 — a Hordwicke, was the ſon of a repu+ 
negative power to the Lord Mayor table attorney at law, and was born 
and Aldermen, was afterwards re- at Dover in Kent, in the year 1690. 
pealed (in 1746); and to this Sir After a well-grounded education iq 
ohn Barnard greatly contributed, claſſical and gereral learning, at a 
graph. Britan, private ſchool, under the care of a 


very 
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vailed, that the bill was modified in a certain degree, and an expla. 


nation was given by the Miniſtry, that it was not his Maj 


intention to prevent his ſubjects from lending money to any 


rince 


in alliance with England, and that the only reaſon for not namin 
the Emperor in the bill was, that by making it general, there could 
be no foundation for a rupture berween the Courts of London and 


Vienna. 


In the year 1732, Mr. Barnard having attended the Lord Mayor, 
to Kenſington, with an addreſs of congratulation to King W 


— matter, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the law, in the Mid- 
dle Temple; and be ing called to the 
bar, in the yeat 1714, he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his induſtry and 
abilities, and was engaged in an ex- 
tenſive courſe of practice. 

In the year 1718, be was brought 
into Parliament as Member tor 
Lewes in Suſſex, by the recommen- 
dation of his Grace the Duke of 
Newcaftle; and the ſame intereſt 
procured him a ſcat, in the two ſuc- 
ceeding Parliaments, as Repreſen- 
tative of the borough of Seatord. — 
In the mean time, before he had 
attained the age of thirty years, and 
whilſt he was the yuungeſt Counſel 
on the Weſtern Circuit, he was pro- 
moted(on the 23d of March, 1719-20) 
to the office of Solicitor General, 
by the intereſt of Lord Chancellor 
Parker; and about the ſame time, 
he received the honour of Knight- 
hood — How compleatly qualified 
he was for his high office, our Soli- 
citor ſoon ſhewed, in the moſt con- 
vincing manner, in the Court of the 
King's-Bench; and in 1722, he 
gained much reputation in Parlia- 
ment, by his opening of the bill a- 
gainſt Kelly, who had been princi- 
pally concerned in Biſhop Atterbu- 
1y's plot, as his Secretary. —In 
1723-4, he was appointed Attorney 
General; inthe execution of which 
important office, he was remarkable 

> his candour and lenity, as well as 
bis zcal for juſtice, and the due 
"courſe of law. - 


In 1733, Sir Philip was made Lord 
Chief ſuſtice of the King's Bench; 
upon which promotion, he was raiſed 
to the Peerage, withthe title of Lord 
Hardwicke, Baron of Hardwicke in 
Glouceſterſhire, and was called to 
* Gy N 

n the midſt of the general appro- 
bation with which his Lordſhip fil. 
led this ſeat, he was, upon the deceaſe 
of Lord Talbot, callcd to the office 
of Lord High Chancellor ; the great 
ſeal being delivered to ham, on the 
21ſt of February, 1736-7.—lIn this 
ſituation he continued almoſt twenty 
years; and with what abilities and 
integrity he preſided in the Court oſ 
Chancery, during fo long a period, 
appears from this remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, that only three of his 
decrees were appealed from; and 
even theſe were aſterwards athrmed 
by the Houſe of Lords. His extra- 
ordinary diſpatch of the buſineſs of 
this Court, likewiſe, was an advan- 
tage to the ſuitor inferior only to that 
ariſing from the acknowledged * 
ty, perſpicuity, aud preciſion of his 
decrees.—The manner in which he 
preſided in the Houſe of Lords 
added order and dignity to the pro- 
ceedings of that auguſt Aſſembly, 
as well as expedition to the buſineſs 
tranſacted there; his intimate acquain- 
tance with the rules and precedents 
of the Houſe enabling him to pre- 
ſerve the ſtricteſt decorum, and 11 
maſterly abilities giving him great 
and deſerved weight, upon every 
occaſion, * 


* The ſalary of the Chief Juſtice being thought inadequate to the weight and 
dignity of =o high office, wy advanced, upon — 1 from two thoulaod to 
four thouſand pounds a year, to the Chief Jultice and his ſucceſſors; his Loron'p 
refuſing to accept the augmentation of it in any other manner, or any 
tage in licu of it. 
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the Second, received from his Majeſty the honour of Knighthood; 
and before the expiration af this year, he again diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in Parliament, by his ſtrenuous oppoſition to the famous Exciſe 
Scheme which was propoſed by Sir Robert Walpole, in the grand 


Committee of the 


e of Commons, on the 14th of 


arch, 


1732-3: No one could exceed Sir John Baraard, in the ability 
an 


zeal with which he oppoſed the deſign. 
which took place upon this occaſion, he 
more than once agaialt it, and condemned it both in a com- 


long and violent debate, 
ſpoke 


After his Lordſhip had executed 


this high office about feventeen 
years, in times and circumflances of 
accumulated difficulty and danger, 
and had twice 'been called to the 
exerciſe of the oſſice of Lord High 
Steward on the trials of Peers con- 
cerned in the Rebellion, he was, 
in the year 1754, advanced by his 
late Majeſty, as amarkof his Royal 
approbation of his ſervices, to the 
rank of an Earl, with the titles of 
Viſcount Royſton and Earl of Hard- 
wicke, This favour was conferred 
, by a Sovereign rather re- 
ſerved in the beſtowing of honours, 
but who, having the trueſt ſenſe of 
Lord Hardwicke's zeal, knowledge 
and integrity, treated him at all 
umes with particular confidence and 
eſteem, and always ſpoke of him in 
a manner which ſhewed, that he ſet 
as high a value on the Man, as on 
the Miniſter. Theſe 'inſtances of 
Royal favour, as they did honour to 
the Prince who conferred them, ſo 
they were no more that what his 
illuſtrĩous ſubject deſerved: For, con- 
vinced of the great principles of re- 
hgion, and ſteady in the praftice of 
its duties, Lord Harwicke main- 
tained a reputation of virtue which 
added dignity to the ſtations that he 
filled, and authority to the laws 
Which he adminiſtered. 
In the year 1756, the Miniſtry diſ- 
agreeing amongſt themſelves, his 
Lordſhi thought fit to reſign the 
reat ſeal : but he ſill continued to 
rve the publick in a more private 
ſtation. His attendance at Council 
whenever his preſence was neceſ- 


t A noble eſtate which belon 


In the courſe of the 


ſary; at more private meeti 
whenever his opinion 2 
at the Houſe of Lords, upon ev 
occaſion, here the courſe of publi 
bufineſs required it, were the ſam 
as when he filled one of the bigheſs 
offices in the kingdom. 

Lord Hardwicke's conſtitution, in 
the earlier part of his life, did not 
ſeem to promiſe ſo much healthand 
vigour, as he afterwards enjoyed for 
a onger period than uſually falls to 
the ſhare of men of a more ro 
habit of body, and leſs oppreſſed by 
an unremtting application to affairs 
of the moſt difticult and compli- 
cated nature. But his care to guard 
againſt any exceſſes ſecured to him 
analnoft uninterrupted continuance 
of health; and his habitual com - 
mand of his paſhons gave him a 
firmneſs and tranquillity of mind 
ſuperior to the fatigues and anxieties 

buſineſs ; from the daily circle of 
which, he roſe to the enjoyment 
the converſation of his family and 
friends, with the ſpirits of a perſon 
entirely diſengaged. Till the lattet 
end of bt ſeventy- chird year, he pre- 
ſerved his ſtrength and vivacity in a 
very uncommon degree ; and he 
ſupported the diſorder which proved 
fatal to him, of many months con- 
tinuance, and of the moſt depreſſing 
kind, with the utmoſt patience, re- 
fignation, and even chearfulneſs ; 
enjoying his underſtanding to the 
laſt. He died, the 6th of Marc 
1764, in the ſeventy-fourth year 
his age, at his houſe in venor- 
ſquare, and was buried at Wimple 
in Cambridge ſhire , near his lady, 
Margaret, 


to Robert Harley the ſerond Earl of 
by Lord 


Oxford f , in 1 it- was 
. death, 74¹5 pu 
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mercial and political light; and when four reſolutions had been 
formed by the Committee, in purſuance of Sir Robert Walpole's 
motion, and were reported to the Houſe, on the 16th of March, he 
took the lead, with his uſual ſpirit, in the freſh debate which aroſe 
upon the queſtion of agrecing to the firſt reſolution. In this vi- 
gorous oppoſition he perſevered, through the whole progreſs of the 


Margaret, daughter of Charles Cocks, 

Eſq; a —— of Worceſter- 

ſhire, and nicce of Lord Chancellor 

Somers ; an amiable and accom- 

8 woman, by whom he had fix 
ns and two daughters. 

The following Sketch of the Cha- 
rafter of this panes perſon 
has lately been preſented to the 
publick, as the genuine production 
of the celebrated Earl of Cheſter- 
field; and it has been eſteemed 
equally juſt and elegant: — Lord 

ardwicke,* ſays the noble Earl, 
* was perhaps the greateſt magiſtrate 
© that this country ever had. He 
© preſided in the Court of Chancery 
© almoſt twenty years, and in all that 
* time none of his decrees were re- 
© verſed, —Though avarice was his 
* ruling paſſion, he was never in the 
© leaſt ſuſpeRed of any kind of cor- 
* ruption —a rare and meritorious 
© inſtance of virtue and ſelf-denial, 
© under the influence of ſuch 2 
* inſatiable, and increaſing paſſion 
He had great and clear parts; un- 
* derſtood, loved, and cultivated the 
© belles lettres. He was an agree- 
© able, eloquent ſpeaker in Parlia - 
ment, but not without ſome little 
* tinfture of the Pleader ||. 

* Men are apt to miſtake, or at 
© leaſt to ſeem to miſtake their own 
* talents, in hopes perhaps of miſ- 
© leading others toallow them that 
* which they are conſcious they do 
* not 2 Thus Lord Hard- 
© wicke valued himſelf more upon 
being a great Miniſter of State, 
* which he certainly was not, than 


© upon being a great Magiſtrate, 
which he p. Wh y was, All his 
notions were clear, but none of 
them great. Good order and do- 
meſtic details were his proper de- 
partment, The great and ſhining 
parts of government, though not 
above his abilities toconceive, were 
above his timidity to undertake.* . 
By great and lucrative employ- 
ments, during the courſe of thirty 
ears, and by ſtil] greater parſimony, 
e acquired an immenſe fortune, 
and eſtabliſhed his numerous la- 
mily in profitable poſts and advan- 
tageous alliances. Though he had 
been Solicitor and Attorney Gene- 
ral, he was by no means What is 
called à prerogative lawyer. He 
loved the conſtitution, and main- 
tained the juſt prerogative of the 
crown, but withoyt ſtretching. it 
to the oppreſſion of the people. 
He was naturally humane, mode- 
rate, and decent ; and when by 
his former employments be was 
obliged to proſecute flate-crimi- 
nals, he diſcharged that duty in a 
very different manner from moſt 
of his predeceſſors, who were 
too juſtly ſtiled the Blood-hounds 
of the crown, He was a chearful 
and inſtructive companion, hu- 
mane in his nature, decent in his 
manners, unſtained with any vice, 
2 excepted) a very Great 
* Magiſtrate, but by no means a 
4 7 Regiſter 
or the years 1 and 177%. — Bio- 
graph. — irſt AL 
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{| © Lord Hardwicke was an agreeable and perſuaſive ſpeaker ; his matter was 
© weighty, and he delivered it with an air of dignity, His manner, however, was 
© not {tri *. had he the ſkill to move the paſſions. Lord Chelterfield's 


Characters Reviewed. 1777. 


* © In politicks, he was cautious, timid, and indeed utterly deficient. Averſe to 
: 2 —— he —— for pens at n events. He was for (pinning out 
ſnels by pegotiation and treaty, and in this too he was Uſul and unex pe · 
G '—Chciterficld's Characters Reviewed. | 
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bill, till, as is well known, and for reaſons which we have aſſigned 
elſewhere {g), Sir Robert Walpole himſelf found it neceſſary to 
move, on the'11th of April, 1733, that the ſecond reading of it 
ſhould be deferred for two months. 

In 1735, Sir John moved for leave to bring in a Bill © For 
« reſtraining the Number of Houſes for plaving of Interludes, 
« and for . better regulating common Players of Interludes;“ 
in ſupport of which motion, he repreſented the miſchief that was 
done to the metropolis by the effect which the play-houſes had in 
2 the youth, encouraging vice and debauchery, and pre- 
judicing the ſpirit of induſtry and trade; and he urged, that theſe 
evils would be much increaſed, if, according to a projet which was 
then on foot, another play-houſe ſhould be erected in the ve 
heart of the city. He was ſeconded by Mr. Sandys, and was 1 
ably ſuſtained by Mr. Pulteney, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, and others, that it was ordered, nemine contradicente; that 
a bill ſhould be brought in, purſuant to Sir John Barnard's motion. 
This was accordingly done; but the affair was afterwards dropped, 
on account of a clauſe which was offered to be inſerted in the bill, 
for — the power of the Lord Chamberlain, with regard to 
the licenſing of plays (+). 

Hitherto our upright and excellent Magiſtrate and Senator had 
been ſingularly popular in his undertakings: But in the next great 
affair that engaged his attention, though his purpoſes were as wiſe 


and juſt as in any former part of his conduct, he met with a very 
different fate.— In the year 1737, the Houſe of Commons having 


reſolved itſelf into a Committee to conſider of the national debt, 
Sir John Barnard made the following judicious motion: That 
the King ſhould be enabled to raiſe money, either by the ſale of 
* annuities, or by borrowing at an intereſt not exceeding three per 
* cent; which ſum fo raiſed ſhould be applied towards redeeming 
e the South-Sea annuities ; and that ſuch of the ſaid annuitants 
as ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpective annuities ſhould 
ebe preferred to all others. This was done with a view of re- 
ducing the intereſt of theſe annuities from four to three per 
cent. and thereby to prepare a way for a like reduction of intereſt 
with regard to the other funds; the national advantages of which 
meaſure Sir John GN upon, in a very convincing manner, 
and at the ſame time ſhewed how / it might be effected, without any 
danger to publick credit, or breach of publick faith. This ſalu- 
tary ſcheme was violently oppoſed by the partiſans of the Mi- 
niſtry; but all their objections were refuted, and, in order to 
defeat the project, they were obliged to have recourſe to arti- 
hce; contriving to found the Reſolutions of the Committee, 

Vor. IX. 6. 2 G upon 


4 See the Life of Sir Robert Walpole, in this volume, P. 122. 
(k) Biograph. Britan. 
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ſuch alterations of the original ſcheme, that, after long and 
violent debates, the affair came to nothing Ci). 
Whilſt this Bill was depending in the Houſe of Commons, our 


- venerable Patriot, notwithſtanding the undeniable uprightneſs of 


his intentions, became very obnoxious to the publick. Inftead of 
receiving the applauſe which he juſtly merited, he was inſulted 
with revilings, and expoſed to the reſentment of the populace (4), 
But this odium ſoon ſubſided ; and when, ſome years afterwards, 
the Miniſtry adopted, and carried into execution, the very ſcheme 
which was now rejected, every cloud of malice inſtantly diſperſed, 
and his character ſeemed to tine with freſh luſtre. Indeed, Sir 
John was ſo fully convinced of the wiſdom and utility of the de- 
ſign, that he not only aſſiſted the Miniſtry in the undertaking, but 

ubliſhed, though without his name, a ſmall Tract in defence of 
it, entitled, Conſiderations on the Propoſal for reducing the 
Intereſt on the National Debt ;” which was written with great 
perſ{picuity and good ſenſe. 

In the year 1735, Sir John Barnard had been choſen Sheriff for 
the City of London, and County of Middleſex; and in 1737, 
(the ſame year in which he propoſed his unpopular Bill in the 
Houſe of Commons) he was inveſted with the dignity of Chief 
Magiſtrate of the Metropolis; an office which no one ever diſ- 
charged with greater reputation to himſelf, or advantage to the 
publick, During his whole Mayoralty, he paid a paternal atten- 
tion to the welfare of his fellow citizens, and was at all times 
ready to ſacrifice every private conſideration to the publick good. 
—— Though he was paſſionately fond of a country evening retire- 
ment, yet, from his entrance upon this high office, he would never 
ſleep in his houſe at Clapham, leſt any perſon ſhould be injured by 
his indulging himſelf even with a ſhort abſence from the City. 
Conſiſtently with this good reſolution, he laid down another _ 

ent 


z) Biograph. Brita. © further violence was prevented. 
Hiſtory of England, from the * Conlcious how eaſily the fat might 
Revolution to the preſent time; in * be proved upon him, he conſulted 
a Series of Letters to Dr. Wilſon, * his ſafety, by flight into another 
By Catharine Macanlay. Lett. VI. © country. After ſome months 
4to edit. 1778.—Smollett's Hiſtory * John nard was entreated to 
of England, Vol. X. P. 463. 8vo * ſuffer the criminal to return with- 
edit. 1759. out moleſtation z whereupon, be 
{k) This reſentment roſe to ſuch * generouſly anſwered, that he felt 
an height, that, as the Author of the * no reſentment 2 him; that it 
Memoirs of Sir — Barnard in- was enough if he was ſenſible of 
forms us, an aſſault was made upon his fault; that no proſecution ws 
his houſe ; an outrage which, in the © ever intended; and that allow- 
iſſue, ſerved only to diſplay his lupe- © ances ſhould be made for the effett 
rior benevolence, arid greatneſs of * which inflammatory ſpeeches have 
mind. A young man,' fays this upon young minds, from thole 
writer, belonging to a Public * whom it is their duty to ref 
Office, headed a mob, who at- and love. Memoirs of the late 
* tempted to break in, and continued Sir John Barnard, &c. P. 12, 13. 
* 2 riot for ſome hours; though 
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lent rule for himſelf in his Mayoralty, which well deſerves to be 
imitated. He would not permit, if it could poſſibly be avoided, 
any perſons to be committed to the Compter, even for a fingle 
night, without hearing the accuſation. He thought that the con- 
finement of a ſingle night might, if they were innocent, be 
injurious to the parties put into cuſtody ;- it might hurt their mo- 
rals, or otherwiſe be very diſtreſſing to themſelves or families. He 
ſat up, therefore, every evening till after eleven o'clock, to hear the 
caſes of thoſe who were laid hold of by the conſtables C). 

One of the firſt acts of his Magiſtracy was the iſſuing of tri in- 
junctions to remove the nuiſance of common beggars out of the 
City; and he took ſuch care to have his injunctions obſerved, that 
ſcarcely a vagrant was to be ſeen within the walls. Thus he diſ- 
countenanced idleneſs and vice, and cut off, with one ſtroke, a va- 
riety of evils which infeſted the community.—In the ſame ſpirit of 
benevolence, and attention to the publick good, when Young de- 
linquents were brought before him, inſtead of treating them 
with rigour, he was an advocate, in every inſtance wherein it 
could be done with propriety, for ſoftening the penalties they had 
incurred; and if proſecutors were of a ſevere temper, he would 
labour to diſſuade them from ſending a petty offender, for the firit 
treſpaſs, to a priſon, where ſurrounding — and wretches 
hardened in vice, might be the means of bringing on a total cor- 
ruption of manners; whilſt perhaps a more generous treatment 
would have produced the contrary effect. Theſe arguments were 
not always diſregarded ; and in ſeveral inſtances, it is ſaid, that 
his prudent and ſeaſonable lenity was happily ſucceſsful in reſtoring 
deluded youths to regularity of conduct, and the order of ſociety. 
But where ſeverity was — Sir John Barnard well knew how _ 
to exerciſe it with a becoming firmneis. 

Amongſt other methods which our active and worthy Magiſtrate 
took to promote virtuous manners, and the good government of 
the City, one was the iſſuing of an order, itrictly enjoining a de- 
cent obſervance of the Lord's day, and — his reſolution to 

roſecute, with the utmoſt ſeverity of law, ſuch perſons as 

ſhould be convicted of profaning it, by the exerciſe of their ordi- 

nary calling or trades. This edict was ſo diligently enforced, as 

etfectually to awe the offenders againſt whom it was levelled, The 

Sunday was immediately R throughout the City, with unu- 
2 G 2 


ſual 


(1) The following inſtance of his who lived in a remote part of Wap. 
lind attention in this reſpe& has been ping, aud had been kept out late by 
deſetvedly recorded: One night, neceſſary and unavoidable buſineſs, 
when he was gone up ſtairs to ded, a As ſhe faid that her neighbours 


woman was brought, who had been would teſtify to her character, his 
keized as a ſtreet- walker. Though Lordſhip waited patiently to paſt 
the Lord Mayor was nearly undre{- three in the morning, — ſome of 
led, he readily came down again. them came for that purpoſe.— Bio- 
The woman alledged in her defence, graph. Britan, 

ita the was a perſon of honeſty, 


* — 2 a 1 
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ſual decency ; and it muſt be acknowledged that Sir John Barnard, 
by his conduct in this reſpect, conſulted not only the honour of re- 
ligion, but the political welfare and happineſs of the communi. 
ty {m).—Bctore the expiration of his Mayoralty, Sir John had the 
misfortune to loſe his Lady, whoſe funeral proceſſion to Clapham 
was attended, through the City, by the children belonging to 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, of which he was many years Preſident. 

In the year 1745, the whole kingdom was indebted to the weight 
and influence of Sir John Barnard, in aſſiſting to prevent the pub. 
lick confuſion. Ihe ſucceſſes of the Rebels in Scotland, at that 
time, and their march into the heart of England, had ſpread ſuch 
a terror through the City, that publick credit began to be affected, 
and there was a run upon the Bank, the notes of which had ſunk 
to ten per cent. below their value. In this criſis, Sir John Bar- 
nard tcok the lead at the head of one thouſand and fix hundred 


. merchants and principal traders, who, at Garraway's Coffee. 


Houſe, ſigned an agreement, whereby they declared, That, being 
ſenſible how neceſſary the preſervation of publick credit was, at 
that time, they would not refuſe to receive Bank notes in payment 
of any ſum of money to them, and that they would uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to make all their payments in the ſame manner,— 
This happy expedient removed the jealouſies which the enemies of 
the conſt:tutzon, or the fears of the people, had excited, and reſ- 
tored publick credit to its uſual vigour, | 

In the following year, our worthy Patriot having diſapproved of 
the method of railing the ſupplies, and having made fume other 


propoſals for that purpoſe, a pamphlet, Which blamed his conduct 
in 


and chearfulneſs : It imprints on 
the miads of the people that ſenſe 
of their duty to GOD, lonecellary 
to make them good citizers, but 
which yet would be worn out aud 
defaced by an unremitted con- 
tinuance of labour, without any 
ſlated times of recalling them to 
the worſhip of their Maker.” 

Thoſe families, therefore, (as the 


{m) * Profanation of the Lord's 
* day* ſays Judge Blackſtone, * is an 

wh cagainft Gon» and Religion, 
puniſhed by the municipal laws 
of England. For, beſides the no- 
torious indecency and ſcandal of 
permitting any ſecular buſineſs to 
be publickly tranſacted on that 
day, in a country proſeſſing Chriſ- 
tranity, and the corruption of mo- 
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rals which uſually follows us 
profanation, the keeping one day 
in ſeven holy, as ame of relaxa- 
tion and refreſhment as well as for 
public worſhip, 1s of admirable 
tervice to the ſtate, conſidered 
meicly as a civil inſtitution. It 
Mumanizes by the help of conver- 
ſation and focicty the manners of 
the lower claſſes; which would 
otherwiſe degenerate into a ſordid 
erociy and ſavage ſelfiſhneſs of 
fit: It enables the induſtrious 
work wan to puriuc his occupation 
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worthy Dr. Kippis obſerves, uon 
this occaſion) who ſo order then 
affairs as not to give their ſer- 
vants an opportunity of attending 
Divine Worſhip, conſult neither 
their own ſecurity, nor the intereſt 
of their domeſticks, nor the beneft 
of the publick. Their conduct 1s 
as cenſurable, in the eſtimation 0 
ſound wiſdom and philoſophy, as t 
is criminal in the eyes of true piety. 
— Blackſtone's Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. Book IV. Ch.4 
— Biograph. Britan. 
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in this reſpect, and objected to the ſchemes he had offered, was 
addrefled to him, under the title of A Letter to Sir John Bar- 
«« nard, upon his Propoſals for raiſing three Millions of Money, 
« for the Service of the Year 1746; From a Member of the 
« Houſe of Commons.” To this publick charge, therefore, he 
thought proper to reply, in a Tract to which he prefixed his name, 
entitled, A Defence of ſeveral Propoſals for raifing three Mil- 
lions for the Service of the Government, for the year 1746 ; 
« with a Poſtſcript, containing ſome Notions relating to public 
% Credit ;” a performance which well diſplays his great ſkill in 
matters of finance. 

Upon the death of Sir John Thompſon, in 1749, Sir John Bar- 
nard, purſuant to an act of Common-Council, took upon him the 
ofice of Alderman of Bridge-ward without, and thus became in 
name, as before he might be deemed in reality, The Father of the 
City, Some time before this, the ſenſe of the many and great 
advantages, which he had been active in procuring for the nation 
in general, and the metropolis in particular, induced the body of 
London Merchants to teſtify their veneration for him, by erecting 
his tatue, during his life time, in the Royal Exchange; an honour 
which had never before been conferred on any beneath a crowned 
head (a). In the year 1754, without his ſolicitation, he was 
choſen, for the laſt time, to a ſeat in Parliament, for the City of 
London. He had not of late (as he obſerved in his ſpeech to the 
Electors, upon this occaſion) preſumed to offer his ſervice, knowing 
his inability to give that attendance in Parliament, which the City 
had a right to require from its Members. This inability was oc- 
caſioned by the infirmities of age, which advanced ſo faſt upon him, 
that, in the year 1758, he thought proper to reſign his Alderman's 
gown ; being unwilling to retain a truſt of that nature, when its 
duties could no longer be fulfilled, His reſignation was received 
with the ſincere concern of his brethren, and fellow-citizens ; and 
the molt honourable Reſolutions were unanimouſly paſſed by the 
Court of Common Council, and the Court of Aldermen, teſtify. 
ing their grateful ſenſe of the honour and influence which the City 
of London had, upon many occaſions, derived from the dignity of 
his character, and the wiſdom, ſteadineſs, and integrity of his con- 

duct, 


(n) Sir John Burnard's modeſty never afterwards uſed to go within- 
engaged him fincerely to object to fide of it, but cortented himſelf 
this 1gnal mark of the gratitude and with tranſacting his buſineſs in the 
elteem of his fellow citizens. He front of that building.—After his 
thought thet ſuch a teſtimony of re- death, the Merchants unamimouſly 
gard ought not to be paid to any cha- agreed to exprels again their love 
racter, till its perſeverance in inte- for his name, by 232 under his 
grity had been ſealed by death; and flatue, a motto, ſignificant of his 
he {aid that he could not, conſiſtently manners, HUMAN I GENERIS 
with decorum and delicacy, appear Ds c 7 h. Britan.— Me- 
in the Royal Exchange, when his moirs of Si John Barnard, P. 14. 
llatue was there, Accordingly, he 
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duct, and returning him their ſolemn thanks for his long and mofi 
faithful ſervices ; for his wiſe, vigilant, and impartial adminiftra. 
tion of juſtice ; his unwearied cool for the honour, ſafety, and prof. 
ity of his fellow citizens ; bis inviolable attachment to the 
— and liberties of his country; his diſintereſted, invariable 
purſuit of its true glory and proſperity, uninfluenced by power, 
unawed by clamour, and * ed by the prejudices of party; 
and for the noble example he had ſet of a long and un. 
interrupted courſe -of virtue, in private as well as publick 
life (os). | 
Upon his reſigning the office of Alderman, Sir John withdrew, 
in a great meaſure, from publick buſineſs, and lived chiefly, in a 
private manner, at his houſe at Clapham, in Surry ; ( where, 
after ſome years of honourable retirement, (in which he ſupported 
much infirmity and pain, with a truly Chriſtian fortitude) he died, 
on the 29th of Augult, 1764, and was buried at Mortlake, in the 
fame county. 
Sir John Barnard was juſtly ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious 
um of his age, and was beloved and revered wherever he was 
nown, All who have written concerning him, and all who were 
acquainted with him, have united in teſtifying to the univerſal ex- 
cellence of his character. He was not only blameleis, but emi- 
nently exemplary in every relation of life ; and to the faithful and 
active diſcharge of the perſonal and focial duties, he added a moſt 
devout ſenſe of religion. The firſt hour, at leaſt, of every day 
was employed in prayer, and in the ſtudy of the Holy Scriptures, 
for which he always expreſſed the deepeſt veneration C/. He 
likewife 


{o) Annual Regiſter, for the _ but was obliged to reſign the Seals 
* "Wea Mag. Vol. in a - days, on account of a 

P. 337. wertul combinati inſt him. 
(p/ Here the celebrated Earl Gran» —K — 0 e 
V1 


e and Mr. Pulteney uſed fre- 
ently to viſit him, and to requeſt 
Bu ad ice with regard to any im- 
portant affairs in which they were 
engaged. The Earl, indeed, had ſo 
ca! an opinion of his abilities, 
That, during the time of his being 
Secretary of State, when any appli- 
cat tons were made by the 1 
to Adminiſtration, he was accuſtom- 
ed to aſk, What does Sir John 
* Barnard fav? What is his opi- 
nion ?P—It is ſaid that Sir John 
was once prefſed, by King George 
the ä to accept the poſt of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
ke refufed, This was in February, 
1745-6, when Earl Granville was 
am appointed Secretary of State, 


(q) It is obſervable, that the ſame 
prattice was recommended both by 
the precept and example of the 
great Boerkaave ; who frequently 
took occaſion to bear his teſtimony 
to the good effects reſulting from 
it ;—* As ſoon as he roſe in the 
morning,“ ſays his excellent Bio- 
grapher, * it was, throughout his 
* whole life, his daily practice to re- 
* tire for an hour to private prayer 
* and meditation : This, he often 
told his friends, gave him ſpirit 
* and vigour in the buſineſs of the 
* day ; and this he therefore recom- 
* mended as the beſt rule of life; 
for nothing, he knew, could ſup- 
port the ſoul in all diſtreſſes, but a 


* confidence in the SUPREME 
BEIN c; 


„ Wild <= eo nn em 1 — 
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likewiſe attended publick worſhip twice on a Sunday, and was 
conſtant in g of the Lord's Supper.— In leaving the Qua- 
kers, he did not lay aſide the ſimplicity of his manners. He was 

in in his dreſs, and addreſs ; clear, unaffected, and conciſe 
in his language ; and though modeſt in his deportment, he feared 
no man in the diſcharge of his duty Cr). 


Sir Joun Barnard left one ſon and two Daughters. His ſon, 
John Barnard, Eſq; of Berkeley Sy_ is a gentleman of diſtin- 
guiſhed taſte in the polite arts: Of his daughters, the eldeſt was 
married to Sir Thomas Hankey ; and the youngeſt to the Honou- 
table Henry Temple, Eſq; eldeſt ſon of the late Lord P 
and Father, by this Lady, to the preſent Lord. (/ 


* BEING ; nor can a ſteady and ra- this Sir John Barnard cried out, 
tional magnanimity flow from any * Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker, I ad- 
© other ſource, than a conſciouſneſs dreſs myſelf to you, and not to 
of the Divine Favour.*—The Life your chair. I will be h ard. IT 
of Dr. Boerhaave :* Miſcellaneous * call that gentleman to order.* The 
and Fugitive Pieces. Vol. II. Speaker turned about, diſmiſſed Sir 
London: Printed for T. Davies. bert, aſked Sir John's pardon, and 
1774. — Cefired him to proceed. Another 

( The following inſtances of his time, when Sir Robert Walpole had 
ſpirited conduRt are worthy of a taken à roll of paper from off the 
Britiſh Senator: — Once, when he table, and was reading it, Sir John 
had riſen in a debate, Sir Robert Barnard obliged him to lay it downs 
Walpole, then in the height of his and attend to the buſineſs of the 

er, was whiſpering to the Houſe.—Biograph. Britan. 

— who leaned towards bim, {/) — Britan.— Almond 
over the arm of his chair. Upon Peerage of Ireland, Vol. III. P. ga. 


Commonly aſcribed to Dr, Samuel Johnſan. 
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mily in Ireland, and was born in the Pariſh of Ulſter, in the 

year 1670. His parents being of the Romiſh Church, he 

was educated from the cradie (as he himſelf obſerves) in 

the groſſeſt ſuperſtition and idolatry : © But God,” he tells us, 

«© was pleaſed to make his own reaſon, and ſuch as made ule of 

« theirs, the happy inſtruments of his converſion ;?” and, before 

he was fixteen years of age, he had not only ſhaken off the 

prejudices of his education, but was become zealous againſt Po- 
9 | 

Having been inſtructed in matical learning at a ſchool near 

Londonderry, he went from thence in the year 1687, to Glaſgow 


E TOLAND was deſcended from a very ancient fa. 


in Scotland, where he continued about three years. He then vi- 


fited the univerſity of Edinburgh, and, on the zoth of June, 1690, 
was there created Maſter of Arts. As ſoon as he had received the 
uſual diploma or certificate from the profeſſors, he returned. to 
Glaſgow, and having procured from the magiſtrates of that city 2 
proper teſtimonial of his religion and loyalty, he came with thel: 
credentials into England. 

From the time of his renouncing Popery, Mr. Toland had 
Joined himſelf to the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and upon his arrival in 
London he met with a moſt friendly reception from ſome eminent 
perſons of that denomination ; inſomuch that when he thought 
fit to go to Leyden, in Holland, in order to perfect his ſtudies, they 
generouſly ſupported him, during his reſidence in that univerlity, 
—At this time, Divinity appears to have been the principal obyect 
of his attention, and it is probable that his patrons, having enter- 
tained a _ opinion of his parts and learning, were in hopes that 
he would devote his talents to the ſervice of religion. But bethis 
as it may, he reſided two years in Holland, at their expence ; and 
then returning to England, procured letters of recommendation to 
ſeveral learned members of the Univerſity of Oxford, by whoie 
intereſt he was regularly admitted into the Bodleian library, whete 


9 he 
(a) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mr. John Toland, 


2 to a. Collection of his Poſthumous Works; in two Vols. 8% 
don : 1726, 
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he proſecuted his ſtudies with the utmoſt diligence i 
Pr collecting ma- 
—_— Tool various ſubjects, and compoſing ſome ſmall pie- 
During his reſidence at Oxford, Mr. Toland ſeems to have been 


houſes, and other 


Of / e, f his converſati 
on religious topicks ; and this indiſcreet dulgence of his — 


» Which tended to repre- 


Syſtems; and according! „ it not on! : 
of orthodoxy, but — Y only drew upon him the odium 


lice of hot bigots in power.“ Soon after 1 
* , © 
veral books were publiſhed * it; and it . 


y many eminent Divi 
even preſented by the 4 — * — 
ſentments have ſeldom any other effect, than to make a b K 11 
the better, and to fave the expence of advertiſing, Mr T I = 
had no great reaſon to complain of this treatment, my — 
all this was moderate, com pared with the uſage which await 4 h — 
in his native country; where he arrived, in the ginning of the 


her before him, 


reception, that he had hardly ſet his foot within — ary 


lin, before he heard himſelf warmly attacked 
and, in a little time, (as he obſerves) — ſubject — 7 
lar, that it was even expected of courſe, as much as if it h 
— by the Rubrick. The Cle — 
en alarmed, in a very extraordinary de i 
rous oppoſition had a ſuitable — Gn - gg : 
lame time, it muſt be confeſſed, that our — 


behaviour did not a little contribute to exaſpera 
im. 


During his ſtay in England, Mr. Toland ; 
— ro ” the Kang of Mr. Sen his 
rn to Ire » ' * 
7 K* e took care 7 the moſt of this 2 
ce, 


% Amongſt theſe pieces there © 
40 f N e R 
* 2 Proving the «© ble. —11 ig r 4 
« 2 tory of the tragical lection of his Pieces, Vol the Col- 
an of Marcus Atilius Regulus, liſhed in 1726, Vol. II, pubs 
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ſtance, by repreſenting himſelf, upon all occaſions, as honoured _ 


with the patronage and friendſhip of that great man. Soon after 
his arrival at Dublin, he paid a viſit to Mr. Molyneux (c), an 
intimate friend of Mr. Locke ; who not only regarded him on 
account of his acquaintance with that excellent philoſopher, and 


(c) W1iLLIam MOLYNEUxX, 
an excellent mathematician and 
altronomer, was the ſon of a gen- 
tleman of good family and fortune 
in Dublin; where he was born, in 
the year 1656. Being of a tender 
—— he was educated under 

a private tutor, in his father's houſe, 
till he was near fifteen years of age; 
when he was admitted a member of 
Trinity College, in his native city. 
Here he made a remarkable pro- 
greſs in academical learning, and 
particularly in the New Philoſophy, 
as it was then called; and when he 
had ſpent four years in this courſe 
of ſtudy, he was ſent to London, and 
entered in the Middle Temple. As 
it was not intended that he ſhould 
make the Law bis profcſhon, he ap- 
plicd himfelf only to the hiſtorical 
part of that ſtudy, in which he made 
a confiderable progreſs, during the 
three years of his reſidence at the 
Temple ; but his genius and incli- 
nation leading him ſtrongly to phi- 
loſophy and the mathematicks, he 
ſpent the greateſt part of his time 

in theſe inquiries, which, from the 
advances newly made therein by the 
Royal Society, were then chiefly in 
vogue. 

Thus accompliſhed, he returned 
to Ireland, in 1678, and ſhortly after 
was married to a daughter of Sir 
William Domvile, the King's At- 
torney-Geaeral. Being maſter of 
an eaſy fortune, he continued to in- 
dulge LN in cultivating various 
branches of natural and experimen- 
tal philoſophy; and, in particular, 
he devoted a great part of his time 
to the ſtudy of aſtronomy, in which 
he was aſſiſted by the celebrated Mr. 
Flamſteed, with whom he kept up 
an epiſtolary correſpondence, for ſe- 
veral years. 

Soon after his return to his native 
country, he formed a deſigu of in- 


the 


ſtituting a Philoſophical Society at 
Dublin, in imitation of that which 
he ſo much admired at London; 
and, by the countenance and encou- 
ragement of the ſamous Sir William 
Dos who accepted the office of 
Preſident, they began a weekly meet- 
ing, in the year 168g, when Mr. 

olyneux was appointed their Se- 
ctetary. This appointment not on- 
ly ſet his abilities in the faireſt light, 
but was the means of introducing 
him to the notice of many of the 
moſt eminent perſons in that coun- 
try ; and particularly he - was fo 
much in favour with the Duke of 
Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, that upon Sir William Pet- 
ty's reſigning his place of Surveyor 
General of his Majeſty's buildings 
and works, and chief engineer in 
that kingdom, he was, by his grace's 
favour, made joint patentee 1n that 
office with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Wil- 
liam Robinſon, 

In 1683, Mr. Molyneux reſigned 
his employment as Secretary to the 
Dublin Society, on account of his 
intended excurſion to England; 
where, ſoon after his arrival, he was 
choſen Fellow of the Royal Society. 
The ſame year, for the fake of 1m- 
proving himſelf in the art of engi- 
neering, he procured an appoint- 
ment from the Irnſh government, 
to view the moſt conſiderable for- 
treſſes in Flanders; and 2 
he travelled not only through that 
country, but through Holland, and 
ſome part of Germany and France. 
At the fame time, he had an eye to 
his improvement in the favounte 
ſcience of aſtronomy ; for which 
purpoſe he carried with him letters 
of recommendation from Mr. Flam- 
ſleed to Mr. Caſſini, and by theſe 
means was introduced not only to 
that eminent perſon, but to ſeveral 


other aſtronomers, of great name, 
in 
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the profound reſpect which he, at all times, expreſſed for his cha- 


racter, but was alſo, at firſt, much pleaſed with his company; 
taking him to be a candid free-thinker, and a good ſcholar, and 
promiſing himſelf a great deal of ſatisfaQtion in his converſation, 
All this Mr. Molyneux ſignified in a letter to Mr. Locke; who, 
in return, obſerved, that as he always valued men of parts and 
learning, ſo he had not been deficient in good offices to 


Mr. Toland, upon that account : 


But at the ſame time he inli- 


nuated his apprehenſions leſt the young man's exceeding great va- 
2 H 2 lue 


in different places, through which he 
palled. _ 

After his return, he communi- 
cated ſeveral papers to the Royal 
Society, which were iaſerted in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; and in 
1686, he printed, at Dublin, a little 
work, entitled, “ Sciothericum 
« Teleſcopium ; or, a New Con- 
* trivance of adapting a Teleſcope 
* to an horizontal Dial for obſerv- 
„ing the Moment of Time by Day 
or Night, uſeful in all Aftrono- 
* mical Obſervations, and for regu- 
* lating and adjuſting curious Pen- 
dulum Watches and other Time- 
* Keepers, and proper Tables re- 
* quiſite thereto.” As ſoon as it 
came from the preſs, he preſented a 
copy of this performance to the 
Royal Society; and an account of 
it was printed in their Tranſactions, 
wgether with ſome other obſerva- 
tions, by our Author, on different 
ſubjects. 

In the year 1688, the Philoſophi- 
cal Society at Dublin, of which Mr. 
Molyveux was a very diſtinguiſhed 
and active member, was broken up 
and diſperſed by the confuſion of 
the times; and in the following 
car, the diſturbances in Ireland ran 
lo high, that he withdrew from the 
kingdom, and, aſter a ſhort ſtay in 
London, fixed himſelf with his fa- 


wih at Cheſter. Being thus depriv- 


cd of the uſe of his aſtronomical in- 
ſiruments, he employed his leiſure 
in preparing a work for the preſs, 
in which he was much aſſiſted by 
Mr. Flamſtecd; and which was 
publiſhed at London, in 1092, under 
the title of © Dioptrica Nova: A 


* Treatiſe of Dioptrics, in two 
[7 4 * . 
parts; wherein the various effects 


* 


* and appearances of Spherical 
* Glaſſes, both convex and concave 
* ſingle and combined, in Teleſ- 
** copes and Microſcopes, together 
* with their uſefulneſs in many con- 
* cerns of human life, are explain- 
Jed.“ —He gave this Treatiſe the 
title of © Diopuica Nova,” not 
only becauſe it is almoſt wholly 
new, very little being borrowed from 
other authors, but becauſe it was the 
firſt book that appeared in Engliſh, 
upon the ſubjett. It was foreign 
from the deſign of this work to en- 
ter into the more curious ſpecula- 
tions, but ſeveral of the moſt gene- 
rally uſeful propoſitions for practice 
are demonſtrated in a clear and eaſy 
manner; for which realon it was 
for many years much uſed by the ar- 
tificers ; and the ſecond part 1s very 
entertaining. ' 

In his dedication of this perfor- 
mance to the Royal Society, Mr. 
Molyneux, ſpeaking of the improve- 
ments made in philoſophy by build- 
ing it upon experience, was led to 
take notice of the advances that had 
been made lately in logick, by the 
incomparable author of the Eflay 
concerning Human Underſtanding ; 
and the juſt compliment that he vaid 
to Mr. Locke upon this occaſion, 
(t0 whom likewiſe he made a pre- 
ent of his hook) produced a letter 
of thanks from that great philoſo- 
pher, by which an acquaintance 
commenced, that was ſoon 1mp1ov- 
ed into an intimate friendſhip. An 
epiſtolary correſpondence imme- 
diately took place, which was con- 
ſtantly carried on between them, in 
the moſt affectionate terms, as long 
as our author lived; to whom ma- 
ny of the improvements that were 


made 
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lue of himſelf might deprive the world of that uſefulneſs which 
would probably attend a right conduct of his parts: For, ſays 
this ſagacious obſerver, ** if vanity increaſes with age, I always 
« fear whither it will lead a man,” The remark proved omi- 


made in the ſecond edition of the 
Eſſay concerning Human Under- 
ſtanding muſt be attributed. $ 
As ſoon as the publick tranquillity 
was ſettled in 5 native county, 
Mr. Molyneux returned home : 
But before he left Cheſter, he had 
the misfortune to loſe his lady, who 
died ſhortly after ſhe had brought 
him a fon, which was his only child. 
In the year 1692, upon the conven- 
ing a new parliament, he was choſen 
one of the repreſentatives of the 
city of Dublin; and in the next 
—— in 1695, he ſat as repre- 
entative of the Univerſity ; which 
learned body, before the cloſe of the 
firſt ſeſſion, conferred upon him the 
Degree of Doctor of Laws. As he 
had the warmeſt aſſection for the ho- 
nour and intereſt of his country, 
ſo in Parliament, he was zealous for 
promoting their linen manufactory, 
which was much encouraged by 
Queen Mary: but with ſingular ar- 
dour he eſpouſed the cauſe of their 
woollen manufattory, when he con- 
cerved it to be oppreſſed by the Eng- 
liſh government; and as ſoon as 
that affair came to a criſis, he boldly 
drew his pen in defence of his coun- 
try's independency. The piece 
which he publiſhed, upon this occa- 
ſion, was entitled, The Caſe of 
Ireland fated, in relation to its 
** being bound by Acts of Parlia- 
* ment made in England;“ and it 
contains the ſubſtance of all that can 
be ſaid upon this very intereſting 
ſubjett. It made its appearance in 
the beginning of the year 1698. and 
as the author was ſenſible, that he 
had undertaken a very nice point, ſo 
he was of opinion that he had treat- 
cd it with ſuch caution and ſubmiſ- 


nous 


fion as that it could not juſtly give 
any offence ; inſomuch that he not 
* put his name to it, but, by the 
advice of ſome of his friends, pre- 
ſumed to dedicate it to the King. 
And yet, notwithſtanding all this 
care on his part, a complaint was 
made of his book to the Houſe of 
Commons, who thereupon thought 
fit to aadreſs his Majeſty, aſſerting 
the dependency and ſubordination 
of 3 to the kingdom of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Molyneux had given Mr. Locke 
a hint of his thoughts upon this 
ſubject, before his work was quite 
ready for the preſs, and had debred 
his ſentiments upon the fundamental 
principle on which his argument 
was grounded ; but that excellent 
friend intimating that the buſineſs 
was of too large extent for the ſub- 
ject of a letter, nay tangy to talk the 
matter over with him in England, 
and urged, beſides, many other mo- 
tives tO induce him to comply with 
his requeſt, In conſequence of this 
preſſing invitation, our Author, who 
had long formed a dehign of paying 
a viſit to a man, whom he held in 
ſuch great veneration, and whom he 
had never yet ſeen, determined to 
croſs the water once more, notwith 
ſtanding the infirm ſtate of his 
health; and accordingly he arrived 
in England, in the ſummer of the 
year 1698, when he had the inex- 

reſſible ſatisfaction of ſpending 
Fee weeks with his friend ; which 
he reckoned the happieſt ſcene of 
his whole life. Mr. Locke was 
equally gratified with this interview; 
and when he parted with his friend, 
it was (he tells us) with all the hopes 
and promiſes to himſelf of 2 


+ Sce Locke's familiar letters, paſſim.— In particular, the whole chapter of Iden- 


ticy and Diverſity was added, at the inſtance of our Aut 


hor.— See Locke's leticr 


of the 234. of Augult, 1693, —Locke's Works, Vol. III. Fol. Edit. 172). 
| A ſecond edition, with the Awhor's correftions, was printed in 2720. 800. 
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nous in the caſe of Mr. Toland, 


whoſe vanity was far from de- 


creaſing, as he advanced in age; and whither it led him, we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. In the mean time, his conduct in Ireland was ſo 


him again, and enjoying him longer 
in the next ſpring; at which time, 
Mr. Molyneux propoſed to repeat 
his viſit. But theſe mutual expec- 
tations were unhappily defeated by 
the death of our Author, who, ſhort- 
ly after his return to Ireland, was 
ſeized with a ſevere fit of the None, 
(a diſorder to which he had long 
been ſubject) and a blood-veſſel 
burſting, in the paroxyſms of that 
cruel diſeaſe, he expired on the 11th 
of October, 1698.—During his laſt 
illneſs, he ſpoke ſeveral times with 
reat reſpett of Mr. Locke; and in 
bis laſ ill he wrote the following 
clauſe with his own hand: * I give 
and bequeath to my excellent friend 
* John Locke, Eſq; Author of the 
Eſſay concerning Human Under- 
* ſtanding, the ſum of five pounds 
to buy him a ring, in memory of 
* the value and eſteem I had for 
him. His death was a very great 
allliction to Mr. Locke, who had a 
juſt eſteem for his virtue and excel- 
lent endowments, and had promiſed 
himſelf the higheſt ſatisfaction from 
the coatinuance and 2 
of their acquaintance. In a letter 
tothe brother of his deceaſed friend, 
he laments his loſs in the moſt affec- 
tionate and pathetick terms; and 
the tears which be ſhed upon this oc- 
caſion will ſor ever embalm the me- 
mory of Mr. Molvneux. 

For ſome time beſore he died, our 
Author made it his chief buſineſs to 
ſuperintend the education of his 
only ſon, SAMUEL MOLYNEU Xx, 
who, as we bave obſerved, was born 
at Cheſter, in the year 1689. The 
Plan which he adopted was that laid 
down by Mr. Locke in his treatiſe 
on education; and as he propoſed 
to adhere to it with the greateſt ex- 
acineſs, he occaſionally communi- 
cated an account of his ſon's pro- 
grels to the illuſtrious author, who, 
in return, favoured ham with his ad- 
vice in leveral particulars. Having 
e unipeakable comfort to ob- 


ſerve, that his care was well beſtow- 
ed, he continued it without inter- 
miſſion, till bis death; when the 
young gentleman was leſt to the pro- 
teftion of his uncle, Dr. Thomas 
Molyneux, an eminent phyſician at 
Dublin, and a friend * 
dent of Mr. Locke; who determin- 
ed to execute the truſt repoſed in 
him, with all poſſible regard to his 
brother's memory, and the benefit 
of his child. In conſequence of 
theſe uncommon advantages, Mr. 
Samuel Molyneux became one of 
the politeſt and moſt accompliſhed 
gentlemen. of his age; and being 
png Secretary to his late Ma- 
jeſty, when Prince of Whales, he 
took up his reſidence at Kew, near 

Richmond. He was poſſeſſed of an- 
affluent fortune, and Aſtronomy * 
being his favourite ſtudy, he pro- 
jected many ſchemes for the ad- 
vancement of that noble ſcience. In 
particular, he applied himſelf to find 
out a convenient method for making 
the ſpecula of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
refleting teleſcope; in which his 
principal deſign was to reduce the 
method of making theſe inſtruments 
to ſome degree of certainty and eaſe, 
in order that the difficulty in con- 
ſtructing them, and the danger in 
miſcarrying might no longer diſcou- 
rage any workman from attempting 
to make them for publick ſale. Ac- 
cordingly, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Bradley, the Savilian Profeſſor of 
Aſtronomy at Oxford, he ſucceed- 
ed ſo well, that the whole proceſs 
being communicated to a ſkilful 
optician, and a mathematical inſtru- 
ment-maker, in Loudon, the con- 
ſtruction of theſe teleſcopes was 
afterwards executed with | rea- 
dineſs and exatineſs ; and Mr. Mo- 
lyneux preſented one of his own 
making to his Majeſty John the 
Fiſth, Rin of Portugal. | 
This zeal for the . of 
his favourite ſcience, by perfetting 
the methods of making teleſcopes, 
induced 
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void of propriety, that it not only raiſed againſt him the clamours 
of all parties, and diſguſted his beſt friends in that country, but 
induced Mr. Locke to renounce all regard for him, and almoſt to diſ- 
claim the little countenance he had given him, in his letter to Mr, 
Molyneux. Nor did the matter wt here : For Mr, Peter Brown, 
a Senior Fellow of Trinity College, in Dublin, (afterwards Biſhop 
of Cork) having publiſhed a reply to his Treatiſe, under the cu- 
rious title of © A Letter, in Anſwer to a Book, entitled, Chriſ- 
*« tianity not Myſterious, as alſo to all thoſe who ſet up for Reaſon 
« and Evidence in Oppoſition to Revelation and Myſtery ;” (4) 
this production, we are told, contributed very much to inflame the 
people againſt Mr. Toland; whom the author, in the abundance 
of his zeal, had repreſented as ©* a moſt inveterate enemy to all 
religion, a knight errant, one who openly affected to be the 
« head of a ſect, and deſigned to be as famous an impoſtor as 
% Mahomet.” — This was no mean ſpecimen of Mr. Peter 


Brown's ſkill in the art of controveriy; but leſt this ſhould be in- 


ſufficient, he vehemently ſolicited the aid of the civil Magiſtrate, 
and was for delivering up Mr. Toland, without ſcruple, to ſecular 
puniſhment.—In conſequence of this clamour, the Grand Jury were 
prevailed upon to preſent our Author, in imitation of the example 
that had been ſer them by the Jurors of Middleſex; and, to give 
him the finiſhing Rroke, the Parliament fell upon his book, voted 
it to be burnt by the common hangman, and ordered the author 
to be taken into cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, and to be proſe- 


cuted by the Attorney-General (e). 
3 | Phe 


induced our ingenious Aſtronomer whole in his © Complete Treatiſe 


not only to collect and conſider what 
had been written and practiſed b 

others, but alfo to procure a mol 
complete apparatus, for the purpole 
of making many new „ e 
But in the midſt of theſe ſtudies and 
deſigns, he was appointed a Lord 
Commiſſioner of the Admiralty ; 
by which means he became ſo much 
engaged in public affairs, that he had 
not — to purſue his inquiries. 
He therefore gave his papers to Dr. 
Smith, Profeflor of Aſtronomy at 
Cambridge; whom he likewiſe in- 
vited to make uſe of his houſe, and 
his apparatus of inſtruments, in or- 
der to finiſh what he had left imper- 
ſect: But his death, which happened 
ſoon after, precluded the Profeſſor 
from the benefit of this invitation; 
whereupon, ſupplying what was 
unfiniſhed by our ingenious and ho- 
nourable Author from Mr. Huy- 
gens and others, he publiſhed the 


* of Opticks. — Mr. Molyneux 
married the Lady Elizabeth, ſiſter to 
the Earl of Eſſex ; but had no iſſue 
by ber. — Biograph. Britan. Firſt 
Edit. — Familiar Letters between 
Mr. Locke and ſeveral of Friends. 
— New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 

{d) The fame learned writer, 
having, as it is ſuppoled, taken great 
offence at people's drinking to the 
memory of King William, pub- 
lifhed a pamphlet againſt drinking 
to the memory of any perſon, as 
being a profanation of the Lord's 
Supper ; which opinion he defend- 
ed, from the preſs, and the pulpit, 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, that, at 
laſt, he was driven to condemn 
drinking any healths at all.— The 
Life of Mr. Toland, &c. P. 20. 

( Famihar Letters between 
Locke and Molyneux. 

The famous Dr. South was, upon 


this occalion, ſo loſt to all ſenſe o 
decency 
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The ſtorm of perſecution having riſen to this height, Mr. To- 
land thought fit to fly to England ; and immediately upon his ar- 
rival in London, he publiſhed an account of the treatment he had 
received in Ireland, under the title of An Apology for Mr. 
« Toland, in a Letter from himſelf to a Member of the Houſe 
« of Commons in Ireland ; written the day before his Book was 
« reſolved to be burnt by the Committee of Religion: To which 
is prefixed a Narrative containing the occaſion of the ſaid Let- 
« ter.” This, at leaſt, was turning the curiofity of the publick 
to the account of our Author, whoſe fortune had been reduced to 
the loweſt ebb, before he eſcaped from Ireland (Y. | 

In the year 1698, Mr. Toland engaged, as a Political Pam- 
phleteer (g), in the diſpute which had taken place, after the 
peace of Ryſwick, concerning the number of forces to be kept on 
foot for the quiet and ſecurity of the nation ; and about the ſame 
time, he was employed in writing The Life of John Milton;“ 
which was firſt prefixed to a collection of the Proſe Works of that 
inimitable Author, then preparing for the preſs, in three volumes, 
folio ; and was afterwards printed ſeparately, in octavo. In this 
work, when he came to ſpeak of Milton's Iconoclaſtes, he not only 

ave an account of that performance, (as his plan required him to 
900 but he thought fit likewiſe to enter into the controverſy that 
had been lately carried on with great vehemence concerning the 
author of Icon Baſilibe, and to ſum up and enforce the arguments 
of thoſe who oppoſed the generally received opinion, which had 
aſcribed that work to King Charles the Firſt. This digreſſion, 
likewiſe, he cloſed with an obſervation, of a ſuſpicious nature, 
which being cenſured by Mr. Blackall, (then Chaplain to the 
King, afterwards Biſhop of Exeter) in a Sermon preached before 
| the 


* 


decency and duty, as to compli- told) and none would admit him 
ment the Archbiſhop of Dublin to their tables. The little ſtock of 
upon this condutt of the Iriſh Par- * money which he brought into this 
liement, in the dedication of the country being exhauſted, he fell to 
third volume of his Sermons, print- * borrowingfrom any one that would 
ed in 1698.—It muſt be confefſed, lend him half a crown, and (as I 
however, that in this he conſulted * am informed) run in debt for his 
the uniformity of his own charac- * wigs, cloaths, and lodging *—Fa- 
ter, as an intolerant Prieſt, miliar Letters between Mr. Locke 
(f) * Mr. Toland,” _ Mr. Mo- and ſeveral of his friends. 
lyneux, in a letter to Mr. Locke, {g) He had once before ſignalized 
s, at laſt, driven out of our king- himſelf in a fimilar way, by tranſ- 
„dom. The poor gentleman, by lating from the Italian“ A Diſ- 
his imprudent management, had . courle upon Coins by Signor Ber- 
; raiſed ſuch an univerſal outcry, “ nardo Davanzati, a gentleman of 
that 'twas even dangerous for a Florence,“ and publiſhing it, in 
man to have been known once to the year 1696 ; at a time when the 
, converſe with him. This made clipping of money was become a 
all wary men of reputation decline national grievance, and ſeveral me- 
; ſeeing him; inſomuch that at laſt thods were pro oled to remedy that 
© wanted a meal's-meat (as I am cvil.—Life of Toland, &c. P. 16. 
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the Houſe of Commons, as deſignedly affecting the credit of the 
books of the New 'Teſtament, our Author thought fit to vindi. 
cate himſelf from this imputation, in a pamphlet, entitled, 
« Amyntor: Or, A Defence of Milton's Life. Containing, 
« 1, A general Apology for all writings of that Kind. 2, A 
Catalogue of Books attributed in the primitive times to Jesvs 
„% CHRIST, his Apoſtles, and otaer eminent perſons : with ſeve. 
ral important remarks and obſervations relating to the Canon 


hd — ode, S——_ a as a. oo. . * 1 


« of Scripture. 3. A compleat Hiſtory of the Book, entitled, 

Icon Bafilike, proving Dr. Gauden, and not King Charles the 

« Firſt, to be the author of it.“ —In this piece, Mr. Toland not 

only declared, that in the paſſage which had given ſuch offence to 

Mr. Blackall, he did not mean the books of the New Teſtament; 

but he ſpecified the writings to which he alluded (5). At the 

ſame time, however, he manifeitly endeavoured, by various ſuggeſ. 

tions, to render the authority of the preſent canon of ſcripture 0 

ſuſpected and precarious; whereupon ſeveral ingenious and learned 60 

Divines thought it neceſſary to anſwer this part of his perfor- p 

mance ; which they did in a very triumphant manner (1). b 
The ſame year (1699) the Duke of Newcaſtle, one of our pl 

Author's patrons and benefactors, having communicated to him C 

a manuſcript I ſome ©* Memoirs of Denzil Lord Hollis, 

« Baron of Ifield in Suſſex, from the year 1641 to 1648,” he to 

prefixed a preface, and publiſhed it, with a dedication to his of 

Grace. In the following year, upon the encouragement of Mr, tu 

Robert Harley, (afterwards Earl of Oxford) he reprinted Har- Pa 

«« rington's Oceana, with ſome other pieces of that inge- of 

nious Author; to which he prefixed an account of his life, iſſi 
About the ſame time, he employed his pen, with great freedom, H; 

upon ſeveral political topicks which engaged the publick attention; dia 

and, in the year 1701, being informed that the Lower Houſe of 40 

Convocation had appointed a Committee to examine ſuch books « 

as had been lately publiſhed againſt the Chriſtian religion, or the he 

eſtabliſhed Church of England, and that his Chriſtianity not cal 


« Myſterious,” and his Amyntor,” were under the conſidera- 
tion of that Committee ; he wrote two Letters to the Prolocutor, 
offering to give ſuch ſatisfaction as ſhould induce them to ſtop their 
proceedings, and deſiring to be heard in his own defence, before 

they paſſed a cenſure on his writings. But without paying any 

regard to this application, the Committee extracted five propo- 
ſions out of the former Treatiſe, and reſolved, That, in their wy 


judgment, the ſaid book contained pernicious principles, of dan- . 
gerous conſequence to the Chriſtian religion; that it tended, and «4 
(as they conceived) was written on a deſign, to ſubvert the funda- —58 
men ſery 

who 

k) See the Life of Biſhop Black- Deiſtical Writers, Vol. L. Lett. 4. Earl 

all in the eighth volume of this work. —Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ceſſi 
(i) See the Life of Dr. Clarke, in tranſlated by Maclaine. Vol. IV. V 


this volume. —Leland's View of the P. 248. Ottavo Edit. 1768, 
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e mental articles of the Chriſtian faith ; and that the propoſitions 
bs extracted from it, together with divers others of the ſame nature, 
I, were pernicious, — — ſcandalous, and deſtructive of Chriſ- 
, tianity. This repreſentation was ſent to the Upper Houſe, which 
A likewiſe appointed a Committee to examine Mr. Toland's book, 
8 and upon receiving their report, unanimouſiy determined to pro- 
e- ceed (as far as they legally might) againſt the work and the 
n author; but having taken the opinion? of ſome able lawyers upon 
| the point, they were obliged to declare, that they did not find, 
ne how, without a licence from the King (which they had not yet re- 
ot ceived) they could have ſufficient authority to cenſure judicially any 
to ſuch books.—This declaration of the Biſhops gave occaſion to 
t; ſeveral pamphlets on the ſubject; and our Author finding him- 
he ſelf ill uſed in ſome of thoſe that were written in favour of the 
of Lower Houſe, thought fit to publiſh a Piece, entitled, Vindicius 
re « Liberius : Or, Mr. Toland's Defence of himſelf, againſt the 
ed „Lower Houſe of Convocation and others;“ wherein he ex- 
r= plained and corrected ſome of the exceptionable paſſages of his 
bock, and, giving way to the impulſe of his vanity, preſented the 
ur publick with a full and clear account of his principles relating to 
im Church and State. 
is, Whilſt this affair was depending in Convocation, another event 
he took place, which Mr. Toland, who never willingly omitted any 
nis opportunity of rendering himſelf conſpicuous, endeavoured to 
lr. turn to his own advantage. This was the paſſing of an Act of 
* Parliament, in June 1701, for ſettling the Crown, after the deceaſe 
e- of King William and the Princeſs Anne, and for default of their 
iſſue, upon the Princeſs Sophia, Electreſs and Dutcheſs Dowager of 
m, Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Proteſtants; imme- 
n; diately whereupon, our Author publiſhed a Treatiſe, entitled, 
of « Anglia Libera: Or, The Limitation and Succeſſion of the 
ks « Crown of England explained and aſſerted; the plan of which 
he he thus deſcribes, in his Epiſtle Dedicatory to the Duke of New- 
10t caſtle The new Limitations of the Crown,“ ſays he, ©* are 
wy the ſubject of the following Diſcourſe, which is written, Firſt, 
or, © toconvince our own people of their future ſafety againſt Popery 
eir * and Arbitrary Power: ndly, to ſhow all perſons — 2 
ore * home and abroad, that the proceedings of the Parliament on 
my * this occaſion are agreeable to the principles of juſtice and the 
po- ends of all good government, as well as according to the con- 
Cir © ſtant practice of this kingdom: And, Thirdly, to acquaint the 
an- * Houſe of Hanover with the true nature of their title, and the 
ind frame of that government to which they are like to ſucceed.” 
la- Such was the deſign of his performance; and to give his intended 
tal ſervices on the laſt head the better chance of ſucceſs, Mr. Toland, 


whoſe modeſty never ſtood in the way of his fortune, attended the 
4. Earl of Macclesfield, who was appointed to carry the Act of Suc- 
ys ceſſion to Hanover, and there preſented his book to the Princeſs 
Iv. Vol. IX. 6. 21 Sophia. 
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Sophia. His Lordſhip was pleaſed to recommend him particy. 


larly to her Electoral Highneis, and he met with a very gracious, 


reception. He was the firſt who had the honour of kiſſing ber 
hand, on account of the Act; and, upon his departure from their 
Court, the Electreſs Dowager and the Elector preſented him with 
ſeveral gold medals, as a princely acknowledgement for his book, 
Her Highneſs likewiſe condeſcended to give him the pictures of 
Herſelf, the Elector, the young Prince, and of her Maj {ty the 
Queen of Pruſſia, done in oil colours, —The Earl of Macclesfield, 
in his return, waited upon the King at Loo, to give his Majeſty an 
account of his embaſſy ; and at the ſame time he preſented Mr, 
Toland to kiſs his Majeſty's hand (4). 

Soon after his arrival in England, our Author returned to his old 
employment of political writing, which he continued occaſionally, 
till the death of King William; when he paid another viſit to 
the Courts of Hanover and Berlin, where he was very graciouſly 
received, As he made the longeſt Gay at Berlin, fo he had the ho- 
nour of being frequently admitted to the converſation of the 
Queen; who took a pleaſure in aſking him queſtions, and in hearing 


his paradoxical opinions. This gave him occaſion to write ſome 


pieces, which he preſented to her Majeity ; and after his return to 
England, he publiſhed, in 1704, fome “ Philoſophical Letters,” 
three of which were inſcribed to SERENA, that is, the Queen 
of Pruſſia; who, he aſſures us, was ne to aſk him his 
opinion concerning the ſubjects of them (C. 
About the ſame time he publiſhed a tranſlation of The Life 
«« of AÆſop,“ from the French of Mr. De Meziriac, which was 
then a very ſcarce book; (un and in the year 1705, before the 
election of the new Parliament, he publiſhed another political 
piece, 


{k) Before our Author left the © Origin and Force of Prejudices. 


continent, he made an excurſion to © 2, The Hiſtory of the SouP's Im- 


the Court of Berlin, where he held 
a remarkable conference with M. 
Beauſobre, in the preſence of the 
Queen of Pruſſia, concerning the 
Authenticity of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; an account of which was 
communicated by his learned anta- 
goniſt to the x Fr. of the Biblio- 
theque Germanique, who printed it 
in that Journal,—This account was 
very much in favour of Beauſo- 
bre. — We are aſſured, however, 
that Mr. Toland made but a _ 
cable figure in the debate. — See 
Maclaine's Tranſlation of Moſheim's 
Eccleſ. Hiſtory, Vol. IV. P. 248. 
8vo Edit. 

{1) The ſubjects of theſe & Let- 
« ters to Serena?” were, 1. The 


* mortality among the Heathens. 
> 3 The Origin of Idolatry, and 
© Reaſons of ade . Bowe 
other Pieces were annexed. 


m) It was prefixed to“ The 
« Fables of Æſop: with the moral 
Reflections of M. Baudoin, tranſ- 
7 „ N ——— 15 =o p 

oleſſed to prove by unqueſtiona 

— that Aſop was an inge- 
nious, eloquent, and comely perſon, 
a Courtier and Philoſopher ; con- 
trary to the fabulous relation of the 
Monk Planudes, who makes him 
ſtupid, tammering, a buffoon, ad 
monſtrouſly deformed. 
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piece, by the direction of Mr. Harley, then Secretary of State, 
whoſe patronage he had obtained, and by whom he was occaſio- 
nally employed in various ſervices. He likewiſe proceeded to 
publiſh ſeveral other pamphlets ; amongſt which was one, entitled, 
% The EleQor Palatine's Declaration in Favour of his Proteſtant 
« Subjects: to which is prefixed An impartial Account of the 
« Cauſes of thoſe Innovations and Grievances about Religion, 
« which are ſo happily redreſſed by his Electoral Highneſs.” This 
he publiſhed, at the requeſt of the Elector's Miniſter, with whom 
he was intimately acquainted, and who being informed of his in- 
tention to viſit Germany, encouraged him to wait upon bis 
Maſter. Accordingly, in the year 1707, Mr. Toland, after a 
ſhort ſtay at Berlin and Hanover, proceeded to Duſſeldorp, where 
he was very gracioully received by his Electoral Highneſs, who 

reſented him with a golden chain and medal, and a purſe of a 
— ducats. From thence he travelled to Vienna, and to 
Prague in Bohemia, where he ſtayed, till liis money was fo 
far exhauſted, that it was with great difficulty he got back to 
Holland. . 

During his reſidence in this country, he publiſhed at the Hague, 
in 1709, a ſmall volume, containing two Latin Differtations'; the 
firſt entitled, ** Adeifidzmon, five Titus Livius a Superſtitione 
© yindicatus,” &c.; the ſecond, ©* Origines Judaicz : five, 
« Strabonis de Moyſe et Religione Judaica Hiſtoria, breviter 
« jlluſtrata.”—In the former of theſe Diſſertations, to which he 
prefixed an Epiſtle Dedicatory to Anthony Collins, Eſq; (=) he 
not only endeavours to vindicate the Roman Hiſtorian from the 
imputation of ſuperſtition and credulity, but maintains that Su- 
peritition is no lets deſtructive to a State than Atheiſm ; and in the 
latter, he ſeems inclined to preter Strabo's account of Moſes and 
the Jewiſh religion to the teſtimony of the Jews themſelves. C 
He likewiſe publiſhed ſome other occaſional pieces, before he left 
Holland ; and having the good fortune to get himſelf introdiced 
to Prince Eugene of Savoy, he had reaſon to applaud the genero- 
rofity of that illuſtrious perſon. 

in the latter end of the year 1710, our Author returned to Eng- 
land, where he found Mr. Harley (now Earl of Oxford, and Lord 
Treaſurer) ſtill his friend; and by the liberality of this patron, he 
was enabled to take a country houſe at Epſom in Surry ; a ſituation 
with which he was ſo greatly delighted, that he thought fit to pub- 
liſh a deſcription of it, in a pamphlet, entitled, © The Deicrip- 

2 1 2 « tion 


% He had dedicated one of his book, entitled, Deſenſio Reli- 
mer productions to the ſame gen- gionis, nec non Moſis et Gentis 
tizman, whoſe friendſhip he courted “ 1 contra duas Dillerta- 
with great aſſiduity, but to little pur- ** tiones Jo. Tolandi, &c. ; and alſo 
role —Biograph, An by M. Benoiſt, Miniſter at Delſt.— 
% Theſe Difſertations of Mr. Life of Toland, P. 64. — Leland's 
Toland were anſwered by M. La View of Deiſtical Wruers, Vol. I. 
bie, Miniſter at Utrecht, in a P. 79. 
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« tion of Epſom, with the Humours and Politicks of that Place.“ 
He did not, however, continue long in the favour of Lord Oxford; 
and when he had loſt the friendſhip of that Miniſter, we find him, 
in the year 1712, writing ſeveral pamphlets on the ſide of the 
Oppoſition. He continued this practice, with great afliduity, and 
various ſucceſs, till the — of King — the Firſt; 
ſoon after which event, he ſeems to have quitted politicks, 
and to have applied himlelf chiefly to literary and theological 
inquiries. ; 

The fruits of this application ſoon began to make their appear- 
ance. For, in the year 1718, Mr. Toland drew up“ A Specimen 
of the Critical Hiſtory of the Celtic Religion and Learning: 


containing an Account of the Drutds, or the Prieſts and Judges; 


© of the Yaids, or the Diviners and Phyficians ; and of the Bardi, 
& or the Poets and Heralds of the ancient Gauls, Britons, Iriſh, 
« and Scots;” which he addreſſed, in Three Letters, to Lord 
Moleſworth (y). The ſame year, likewiſe, he publiſhed a trea- 
tife, entitled, Nazarenus : Or, Jewiſh,. Gentile, and Maho- 
« metan Chriſtianity. Containing, the Hiſtory of the antient 
* Goſpel of Barnabas, and the modern Goſpel of the Mahome- 
* tans, attributed to the ſame Apoſtle : this laſt Goſpel being now 
* firſt made known among Chriſtians. Alfo, the Original Plan 
of Chriltianity occaſionally explained in the Hiſtory of the Na- 
% zarenes,” &c. (g). This very odd book,” ſays the learned 
Dr. Leland, ** was well anſwered by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Man- 
5 gey, in his Remarks upon Nazarenus.” It was likewiſe animad- 
verted upon by ſome other learned Divines (r). 

At this time, our Author was very much reduced in his for- 
tunes, being chiejly ſupported by the precarious bounty of his 
friends ; the deficiencies of which he endeavoured to ſupply by 
his pen. It ſeems to have been principally with this view, that he 
continued to publiſh occaſional pamphlets, till the year 1720; 
when meeting with a friend among the Directors of the South Sea 
Scheme, he catertained the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſecuring a de- 

cent 


(þ) Theſe Letters are inſerted in ever after united into one body or 
the Collection of Mr. Toland's fellowſhip, in that part of Chiiſtia- 


Pieces, in two volumes, Svo. 
1726. 

6 The Original Plan of Cu RIS- 
TIANITY, accoiding to Mr. To- 
land, was this: That the Jews, 
though affociating with the converted 
Gentiles, and ac.uowleuging them 
for brethren, were ſtill to obſerve 
their own Law trroughout all gene- 
ratious; and thitthe Gentiles, who 
became fo far ]-ws as to acknow- 
Ide One Gov, were not however 
o obſerve the Jewiſh Law; but 
hat both of them were to be for 


nity particularly, which, better than 
all the preparative purgations of the 
Philoſophers, requires the fanRifca- 
tion of the Spirit, and the renova- 
tion of the inward man; and wherein 
alone the Jew and the Gentile, the 
Civilized and the Barbarian, thc 
Freemen and the Bond- ſlave, are a 
one in Chriſt, however otherwise 
differing in their circumſlances.-Liſe 
of Toland, &c. P. 71. Au 
7 See Leland's View of Deiſtical 
Writers, Vol. I. P.81; and Moſhe im 
Eccl. Hiſt. Vol. IV. P. 248. 
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cent proviſion for the remainder of his days: But theſe hopes being 
ſuddenly blaſted, he was thrown back to his uſual reſources. The 
ſame year, therefore, he printed a profane Latin Tract, entitled, 
« Pantheiſticon, five Formula celebrandæ Sodalitatis Socrati- 
c;“ /] the deſign of which was to draw a picture of. the 
morals and principles of the Pantheifts, (t) under the fiftitious 
deſcription of a Socratical Society. For this purpoſe, there is a 
Sort of Liturgy read by the Preſident, who officiates as a Prieft, 
and who is anſwered by the Aſſembly, in ſuitable Reſponſes. The 
Preſident recommends to the Members of the Society the love of 
truth, liberty, and health, and exhorts them to be chearful, tempe- 
rate, and free from ſuperſtition ; and in their anſwers, they pro- 


miſe to conform themſelves to his injunctions and exhortations. 


He likewiſe reads to them as Leſſons, certain ſelect paſſages out of 
Cicero and Seneca; and ſometimes they ſing all together ſome 
verſes out of the ancient Poets, ſuitable to their maxims.— The 
form of this precious compoſition, which was regularly divided, 
and printed both in red and black, naturally leads us to ſuppoſe, 
that it was written in derifien of ſome Chriſtian Liturgies ; and 
the“ pious Author” (2) himſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible that 
he had carried the matter ſomewhat too far ; for he got it printed 
ſecretly, ar his own charge, and took off but a few copies, 
which he diſtributed with a view of receiving preſents for 
them (x). - 
Soon after the appearance of this piece, Mr. Toland publiſhed 
a book, entitled, ** Tetradymus : containing, 1. Hodegus; or the 
Pillar of Cloud and Fire, that guided the Iſraelites in the Wil- 
* derneſs, not miraculous (o). 2. Clidophorus; or of the Exo- 
teric 


The title at length runs thus: whence all things proceed, and into 


Panthriſticon: five Formula ce- 
* lebrandz Sodalitatis Socraticæ, in 
* tres Particulas diviſa; quæ Pan- 
„ therſtarum, five Sodalium, conti- 
* nent, 1. Mores et Axiomata: 
% 2, Numen et Philoſophiam: 3. 
* Libertatem, et non fallentem Le- 
* gem neque fallendam. Premitti- 
* tur de antiquis et novis Erudito- 
* rum Sodalitatibus, ut et de Uni- 
* verſo infinito et æterno, Diatriba. 
* Subjicitur, de duplici Pantheiſta- 
* rum Philoſophia ſequenda, ac de 
* Viri optimi et ornatiſſimi Idea, 
„ Diſlertatiuncula. Coſmopoli, 
„M. DCC. XX. 

(t) The. name ſufficiently ſhews 
the principles of theſe Philoſophers ; 
whoſe enormous ſyſtem contounds 
Cob with the Univerſe, repreſents 
them as one and the ſame Being, and 


ſuppoſes only one Subſtance from 


which they all return. — See 
Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. tranſlated 
by Maclaine, Vol. IV. P. 254. 
8vo edit. 

of See The Divine Log of 

oſes, Book III. Sed. 6. P. 461. 
Edit. 1738. 

* Life of Mr. Toland, P. 78.—- 
Moſheim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. Vol. IV. 
P. 255. ; 
his Diſſertation was anſwer- 
ed in a Pamphlet called“ Hodegus 
confuted: Or a plain Demon» 
e tration that the Pillar of Cloud 
© and Fire, that guided the Iſraelites 
in the Wilderneſs, was nota Fire 
„of human Preparation, but the 
©* moſt miraculous Preſence of 
„% GoD: 1721,”—Another Writer 
likewiſe replied to it, ina Diſcourſe 
inſerted in the Bibliotheca Literaria, 


&c. 1723.--Life of Toland, P. 79. 
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© teric and Eſoteric Philoſophy ; that is, of the External and 
* Internal Doctrine of the Ancients. 3. Hypatia ; or the Hiſtory 
«© of a molt accompliſhed Lady, who was torn to pieces by the 
* Clergy of Alexandria, 4. Mangoneutes : being a Defence of 


oo 


. © Nazarenus, againſt Dr. Mangey, and others.” (z) —In the fol- 


lowing year (1721) our Author committed to the Preſs a Col. 
lection of Letters, which appeared under the title of Letters 
«« from the Right Honourable the late Earl of Shaftſbury to 
Robert Moleſworth, Eſq; now Lord Viſcount of that Name. 
«© With two Letters written by the late Sir John Cropley. To 
* which is prefixed a large Introduction by the Editor.” —Theſe 
Letters, which turn chiefly upon two points, the love of one's 
country, and the choice of a wife, were communicated to him by 
his friend Lord Moleſworth ; and in the introduction he gives a 
particular, but inaccurate, account of Lord Shaftibury's principles 
and conduct with reſpect to publick affairs. 

During the laſt four years, Mr. Toland had lived chiefly at 
Putney, * the benefit of the country air, his health being in a 
declining ſtate; but he commonly ſpent the greateſt part of the 
winter in London, where, in December, 1721, he found himſelf fo 
ill, that, at the inſtance of Lord Moleſworth, he reluctantly ſent for 
a phyfician, who ſoon made him a great deal worſe ; inſomuch that 
it was with difficulty he got back to his lodgings at Putney. Here 
he continued ſo ill as to © whally confined to his chamber till the 
end of January, when he began to entertain ſome hopes of a reco- 
very; and being confident that the ignorance of his phyſician had 
reduced him to his preſent fituation, he employed his intervals of 
eaſc in compoſing a Diſſertation to ſhew the uncertainty of Phy- 
fick, and the danger of truſting our lives to thoſe who practiſe 
it (a). He likewiſe began a political piece, intended to ſerve a 


preſent purpoſe, but he did not live to finiſh it; for in the latter 


end of February, he relapſed into all his former — ſymp- 
toms, and on the 11th of March, 1721—2, he expired. — Througn- 
out 


(z) This laſt Tract was addreſſed * or the determinations of Synods : 
to the Biſhop of London, Dr. Man- adding, what I declared before to 
gey being his Lordſhip's Chaplain; * the world, that religion, as it came 
and in the concluſion of his epiſtle * out of their hands, was no leis 
dedicatory, our Author having given * plain and pure, than uſeful and 
an account of his own conduct and * inftruftive ; and that, as being the 
ſentiments, ſolemnly proteſſes to his * buſineſs of every man, it was 
Lordſhip, That the Religion taught * equally underſtood by every body. 
by Zeſus Chriſt and his Apoſtles, (but For Chriſt did not inſtitute one 


not as fince corrupted by the ſub- 
ftratiions, additions, or other altera- 
tious of any particular man or com- 
pany of men) was that which he 
iaſinitely preferred before all others. 
* I do over and over again,” ſays he, 
* repcat Chriſt and his Apoſtles, ex- 
* clulive of euher Oral Tradition, 


3 


© religion for the Learned, an 
another for the Vulgar.— Life 
Mr. Toland, P. 83. 

{a) It is inſerted in the Collec- 
tion of his Pieces, Vol. II. under 
the title of © Phyſick without hy- 
"9 liciaus.““ 
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writers againſt the Chriſtian re 
on all hands, that his egregious vanity and arrogance miſled and 
confounded him; and in other reſpects, his character was 
tar from being a deſirable one ; for neither were his morals 
pure, nor his manners amiable. Even Mr. Des Maizeaux 
(the Editor of his Poſthumous Works, with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings) obſerves, that he might have employed 
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out the whole courſe of his ſickneſs, he is ſaid to have behaved 
with a true philoſophical patience ; and we, are told, that 
he looked upon death without the leaſt perturbation of mind; bid- 
ding farewell to thoſe about him, and telling them, He vas going 


to fleep (b). A few days before he died, he compoſed the following 
Epitaph, for himſelf : 


H. 8. E. 
JOANNES TOLANDUS, 
Qui, in Hibernia prope Deriam natus, 

In Scotia & Hibernia ſtuduit, 
Qaod Oxonii quoque fecit adoleſcens ; 
Atque Germania plus ſemel petita, 
Virilem circa Londinum tranſegit ætatem. 
Omnium Literarum excultor, 

Ac Linguarum plus decem ſciens. 
Veritatis propugnator, 
Libertatis aſſertor: 

Nullius autem Sectator aut Cliens, 
Nec minis, nec malis eſt inflexus, 
Quin, quam elegit, viam perageret ; 
Utili honeſtum anteferens. 
Spiritus cum æthereo patre, 

A quo prodiit olim, conjungitur : 
Corpus item, naturæ cedens, 

In materno gremio reponitur, 

Ipfe vero æternum eſt reſurrecturus, 
At idem futurus ToLanDdus nunquam. 

Natus Nov. 30. 
Cetera ex Scriptis pete. 


Mr. ToLand was a man of abilities, and of extenſive learn- 


ing (e, both which he employed in a way that did him but little 
honour, He arrived by degrees at the ſummit of infidelity ; and 


yet, on various accounts, he may — for one of the moſt harmleſs 
igion. It ſeems to be allowed, 


his 


% Life of Mr. Toland, P. 88. * uſe he made of it in his works was 

( © It muſt, nevertheleſs, be 22 injudicious and imvudent.? 
acknowledged,“ ſays a competent — Maclaine's tranilation of Mo- 
Judge, * that this learning lay quite * ſheim's Eccl, Hiſt, Vol, IV. P. 
* 1ndigeſted in his head, and that the 248, 
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his talents much better than he did; but that he had the 
misfortune to fall into an idle and indiſcreet Ways which he 
indulged to his death, notwithſtanding the repeated advices and 


remonſtrances of his beſt friends. It were to be wiſhed,” con- 


tinues this Biographer, be had conſidered that wit and learnin 
« don't go a great way to make one eſteemed and reſſ 
in the world, if they are not attended with thoſe ſocial 


« virtues, which are the ornaments as well as the duties of every 
77 N 


Mr. Toland's Poſthumous Works, in two volumes oftavo, with 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings prefixed, by Mr. Des 
Maizeaux, were publiſhed in the year 1726, and republiſhed in 


1747. 
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The Life of HENRY GROVE. 


gft the Proteſtant Diſſenters, was born, in the 
year 1683, at Taunton, in Somerſetſhire ; being deſcend- 
ed, both by his father and mother, from families of conſiderable 


repute an 


TENRY GROVE, a learned Divine, and an eminent 
Tator among 


antiquity z and which, for ſeveral generations, had 


been diftinguiſhed by their ſteady attachment to religious liberty 
and the rights of conſcience (a). | 

The piety and diſcretion of his parents laid the foundation of 
his religious education; and being ſent to the grammar ſchool, his 
quickneſs of apprehenſion and love of literature enabled him to 
make ſo good a progreſs in claſſical learning, that, at the age of 
fourteen, he was thought ſufficiently prepared for the 22 
Accordingly he entered yu a courfe of academical learning, 
under the Reverend Mr. Warren, of Taunton ; {b) and when he 
had completed it, he removed to London, where he. proſecuted 
his ſtudies, under the tuition of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
to whom he was nearly related, 

Amongſt other a es which this fituation afforded, Mr. 
Grove was much pleaſed with the opportunity. he now enjoyed of 
hearing the moſt celebrated Divines of the Eſtabliſhment, as well 
as amongſt the Difſenters ; and he did not fail to improve it, to 


Vor. IX. 6. 2 K the 


(a They were the Groves of 
Wilthire, and the Rowes of De- 
von,-Preface to Mr, Grove's Poſt- 
humous Works, in four Vols. vo. 

% This gentleman was for many 
years at the Head of a n/a; 
Academy, Though bred himſe 
in the Ola Logick and Philoſophy, 
and little acquainted with the im- 
provements of the New, yet he en- 
couraged his pupils ina freedom of 
inquiry, and in reading thoſe books 
vhich would better gratiſy a love of 
truth and knowledge, even when 
they differed widely from thoſe 
Writers on which he bad formed his 
own ſentiments, Here therefore 


. Grove read Locke and Le Clerc, 


and thus improved a judgment na- 
turally penetrating and exact, while 
Burgerſdicius or De-rodon were the 
Letturers in form, and acquainted 
himſelf with the firong realonings, 
and excellent morality of Cumber- 
land, while Euſtachius was the pub- 
lic guide in Ethics. Mr. Warren, 
who was reckoned among the Mo- 
derate Divines, encouraged the free 
and critical 1 of the Scriptures, 
as the beſt Syitem of Theology, 
which are indeed the only proper 
ſyſtem, being of unqueſtionable 
truth, and Divine authority, and the 
ſtandard by which all others are to 
be tried. Preface, P. 14. 
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the utmoſt. Here likewiſe he became acquainted with many 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit ; and nn Fi 


ly, he contracted a 


friendſhip with the pious and ingenious Dr. Watts Cc, which 


continued with great mutual eſteem till his death, notwithſtand- 


{c) Is AAC WaATTs was born at 
Southampton, in the year 1674. 
His parents were perſons of emi- 
nent piety ; and their conſcientious 
attachmgnt to what they eſteemed 
the cauſe of true religion, had ex- 
poſed them to conſiderable ſuffer- 
ings, during the perſecution of the 

roteſtant Diſſenters, in the reign 
of Charles the Second. The pro- 
miſiug diſpoſition of their ſon diſco- 
vered itſelf, at a very early age; 
and being placed under the care of a 
Clergyman of theeſtabliſhed Church, 
he made a rapid progreſs in the Latin 
and Greek languages. In the year 
1690, he was ſent to London ſor 
Academical education, under the 
tuition of the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Rowe ; and during his reſidence in 
this ſeminary of learning, his beha- 
viour was not on-, anc7*ave in 
the higheſt degree, but lo exempla- 
ry, that his tutor often propoſed him 
#s 4 pattern to his other pupils for 
their imitation. When he had 

tniſhed his courſe of ſtudies at the 

Academy, he returned to his father's 

houfe, where he ſpent two years 

more in preparing himſelf for the 
- work of the Miniſtry, to which he 
was determined to devote his life, 
and the great importance of which 
he had maturely conſidered. In 

1690, he was engaged as a private 

tutor to the fon of Sir John Har- 
topp, Bart. at Stoke Newington, in 

whoſe family he continued four 
years ; and by the manner in which 
he diſcharged his truſt, he laid the 
foundation of that intimate friend- 
ſhip with his worthy pupil, which 
ſubſiſled till his death, — This con- 
nexion, however, did not divert his 
attention from fuch ſtudies as he 
thought neceffary to qualify him for 
a due diſcharge of the Miniſterial 
office ; which was the great object he 
had in view. He till continued to 
apply himſelf to the diligent peruſal 
of the Holy Scriptures, which he 


read in the original es; 
and he had recourſe to the beſt 


commentators, both critical and 
praftical, _ 

He made his firſt appearance in 
the pulpit, in the year 1698 ; and 
having officiated for three years as 
an aſſiſtant to the Rev. Dr. Ifazc 
Chauncy, Miniſter 

tion of Proteſtant Diſſenters, in 

ſtreet, London, he ſucceeded 


him in his Paſtoral Charge. But his 


publick labours, which met with 
general acceptance, were ſoon inter. 
rupted by a painful and alarming 
illneſs, from which he recovered by 
flow- degrees; whereupon it was 
thought neceſſary to provide him 
with-a ſtated Aſſiſtant. His health 
remained very fluttuating and tender 
for ſome years: but as his ſtrength 
increaſed, he renewed, his diligence” 
in fulfilling bis Miniſtry; which 
he exerciſed with great approbation 
and ſucceſs, and without any conſi- 
derable interruption, nll the year 
1712, when he was, viſited with 2 
violent fever, which broke his con- 
ſtitution, and left a weakneſs upon 
= gon — — — 
im, in ſome meaſure, to his dyi 
day. It was not till Oddober 1 ; 
that he was able to return to his 
Publick Miniſtry ; and in the mean 
time, his Aſbſtant, the Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Price, was, at his defire, and 
upon his recommendation, choſen 
by the Church to be Joint-Paſtor 
with him, — But though this long 
interval of ſickneſs was, on ſome 
accounts, a very melancholy ſeaſon, 
yet in oue reſpe& it became the ha 
pieſt era of his life, as it was 
occaſion of introducing him into 
the family of Sir Thomas Abney, 
an Allerman of London, who, ons 
rinciple of the molt generous 
Friend ip and compaſſion, took 
him; in a very languilhing tate 0 
health, to his own houſe ; where, 
from that moment to the day 1 T 
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ing the diverſity of their ſentiments on ſeveral points warmly con- 
troverted amongſt Divines. At the ſame time, he diligently attended 
the inſtructions of his worthy tutor; and it was now that he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew language; in which, 
though his knowledge was not ſuch as to rank him among the 
great criticks, yet it was ſufficient to qualify him for reading the 
Old Teſtament with pleaſure in the original, and for judging of 


28 73 
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the ſtrength of critical reaſonings upon it. 
Having ſpent about two years in London, Mr. Grove returned 
into the country, and began to preach with great reputation, His 


— and unaffected elocution eng 
an 


the amiable light in which 


aged the attention of his hearers, 
e repreſented the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, together with that ſtrain of exalted devotion which ran 
through his ſermons, excited their admiration and eſteem. There 
appears alſo, even in his firſt diſcourſes, a larger ſtock of well-di- - 
geſted learning than could be expected at the age of two and 


twenty. 


2 K 2 


death, he was abundantly aged 
with all that could miniſter either to 
the convenience or comfort of his 
life; experiencing, in numberleſs 
inſtances, the molt tender and affec- 
tionate care from Lady Abney, who 
ſurvived her huſband many years, 


1 continued her kindneſs to the 


In this ſituation, our worthy Paſ- 
tor gave himſelf up to the proper 
duties of his proſeſſion, ſo for as 
the infirm ſtate of his health would 
allow ; and though his Miniſterial 
labours were frequently interrupted 
by ſickneſs, yet waz he not, even in 
thoſe intervals, 3 laid aſide 
from his uſefulneſs. For not only 
was his exemplary patience and re- 
ſignation to the will of God ve 
inſtructive, but ſome of the fine 
and moſt uſeful productions of his 
pen owe their birth to thoſe ſeaſons 
of conſtrained retirement.—In the 
mean time, his reputation, as a Scho- 
lar and a Divine, being eſtabliſhed 
by his numerous publications, the 
Univerſities of Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen thought fit to conter upon him 
the degree of r in Divinity; 
which they did, in a moſt reſpectful 
manner, aud without his previous 
knowledge. 


The tenderneſs of Dr. Watts's 


conſtituuon hardly permitted his 
friends to flatter themſelyes with 


Upon 
the hopes of a long 1 7 of 
t by the 


his valuable ſervices ; 

bleſſing of Providence, his life was 
extended far beyond their expetta- 
tions. His laſt ſickneſs was rather a 
decay f nature, worn out with age 
and — than any particular 
diſtemper. It was therefore of no 
ſhort continuance ; but he endured 
it with the greateſt patience and ſub- 
miſſion, till the welcome hour ar- 
rived, when all his labours and ſuffer- 
ings were cloſed in peace. He 
died, on the 25th of November, 
1748, in the ſeventy-fifth year of his 


age. 

It was Dr. Watts's deſire, that his 
Charatter might ſtand in the world 
merely as it would appear in his 
works; which are, as it were, a 
tranſcript of his beart and life, His 
writings are numerous and well- 
known; and many of them will, 
no doubt, remain, and be long re- 
garded, as the moſt durable monu- 
ments of his ſuperior talents, and his 
exalted picty. * It may be queſtion- 
ed,“ ſays one of his Biographers, 
* whether any Author before him 
* ever appeared with equal reputa- 
tion on ſuch a variety of ſubjects 
* both in Proſe and Verſe as he did. 
* Asa Philoſopher, his writings are 
in univerſal eſtezm; and as a 
Poet, his Verſion of David's 
* Pſalms, adapted to the language — 
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Upon the death of Mr. Warren, in the year 1706, aur 
Divine was unanimouſly choſen, by a 2288 of Wadde 
aſſembled for that purpoſe, to ſucceed, with two other geatlemen, 

to the care of the Academy of Taunton, which was then very full. 

The province aſſigned him was Ethicks and Pneumatalogy ; and 

he immediately ſet himſelf to compoſe fyſtems of each, which he 
was continually improving.—-As an immoderate love of pleafure 
and diverſions is a dangerous interruptioa to youth in their purfuic 
of knowledge and virtue; ſo to prevent the ill effects of this paſſion, 
and to diſpoſe his pupils to make the beſt uſe of their time and their 
advantages, Mr. —_ ſoon after his entering upon the office of a 
Tutor, drew up a piece, entitled, The Regulation of Diver- 
* ſions,” which he afterwards publiſhed, in the year 1708.— This 
was his arſt offering to the ant wa and it ſhews a ſolidity of 
judgment, and a knowledge of human nature much above his 
years; whil, at the ſame time, the agreeable manner in which he 


ou his advice is well fitted to engage the attention of that age of 
1 


fe, above all bent on pleaſurable gratifications, and averſe to 
harſh inſtruction.— About this time, hkewiſe, Mr. Grove diſtin- 


the New Teſtament, is ſo elegant- 
* ly and happily executed, that 
* nothing, probably, but the idea of 
paying too great a compliment to 
* a Nonconformiſt prevenis their 
* taking place of the miſerable anti- 
: 2 metre of Sternhold and 
* Hopkins, or of the ſeeble efforts 
* of Tate and Brady, which our 
* ears are diſguſted with in all our 
Churches.“ 


As a Preacher, Dr. Watts was 
univerſally and juſtly admired ; and 
the various virtues and Chriſtian 
graces, which he ſo ably recom- 
mended to others, he fully exem- 
plified in his own practice. His in- 
clination led bim to paſs much of 
his time in retiremeat: but he did 
not thereby contract any affected 
ſtiſlneſs, or Monkiſh auſterity. On 
the coatrary, he was ealy and chear- 
ful in his deportment and conver- 
ſation, and full of gentleneſs, hu- 
wanity, aud kindneſs. His Chrif- 


tian humility, his candour and bene- 


volence were equally conſpicuous. 
No little diſtinctions of name or 


party, no variety of ſentiments in 


guiſbed 


matters of doubtful difputation, nor 
of practice in modes of worſhip, 
could divide him in affeftion from 


ſuch as he had reaſon to loved 


our Lord Jeſus Chriftt in fincertty ; 
and — 2 he maintained a free 


and friendly correſpondence witk 


Chriſtians of different denominations 


Though he Judged the principles of 


the moderate Nonconformiſts m 


favourable to Chriſtian liberty, and 


the rights of conſcience, and their 
forms of worſhip moſt agreeable 10 
the ſimplicny of the Go pel, yet he 
had a high veneration for the perſons 
aud writingsof many inthe Eſtabliſh- 
ed Church; wholikewiſe treated his 
character and works with reciprocal 
eſteem and regard. Many of theſe 
worthy Divines, both in higher and 
lower ſtations, were frequently pleaſ- 
ed to preſent him with their pro- 
ductions, and accepted of his in re- 
turn; on which, as well as on other 
occaſions, very ſerious and affec- 
tionate letters paſſed between them, 
for the ſtrengthening.of tach others 
hands in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
His ſentiments, as to the pecuhar 


doctri f the Goſpel, are amply 
nes of t pe}; es 


& Nocrthouck's Hiltorical add Claſſical Dictionary, Vol. II.— 1776. 
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euiſhed himſelf by the publication of ſome Papers in the Sectator, 
which not only ſhewed his intimate acquaintance with the amiable 
and generous aſtections of the Human Soul, but repreſented its large 
capacities for virtue and happineſs in a manner fit to inſpire his 
readers with the moſt noble ſentiments ,,and with an ardent deſire 
of acting up to the dignity of the ir nature{d)}. 

His concern with the Academy fixing our Divine at Taunton, 
he preached for eighteen years to two ſmall congregations in the 
neighbourhood ; and — his ſalary from both was leſs than 
twenty pounds a year, yet he went on chearfully in the ſervice of 
his Divine Maſter; com poſing his diſcourſes with great care and 
attention, and with a view to the inſtruction and edification of per- 
ſons of the meanef underſtanding, whilſt at the fame time he was 
careful not to diſguſt the more polite and judicious part of his au- 
dience, Nor were. his labours unattended with ſucceſs : for he 
had the ſatis faction to find, that his ſermons were approved and felt 
by all who heard him. 

As 


hſphyed in his writings*, He ſome- 
t:mes engaged in the controverſies of 
the day; but it was evidently with a 
view to reconcile diſputes amongſt 
Chriſtians, rather than to make pro- 
lelytes to a party; and however 
ſome may differ from him in opi- 
mon, all muſt allow, that he wrote 
on ſuch occahons, with a ſpirit of 
meekneſs and love which is truly ex- 
emplary. 


A complete Collection of his 


Dr. Doddridge, to wboſe care he 
had, by his laſt Will, conſigned all 
his papers. — The Preface to the 


Firſt Volume of Dr. Watts's Works, 


40 edit. 1753. 

{d) Theſe Papers were inſerted 
in the Eighth Volume of the Spec- 
tator; being No. 588, 601, b2b, and 
635. The laſt of them was repub- 
liſhed by the direction of Biſho 
Gibſon, in a Treatiſe, entitle 
* The Evidences of the Chriſtian 


Works was publiſhed, 1n the year Religion ; by Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; 
1753, in Six Volumes Quarto, under 12mo. 1731.——Preface to Mr, 
the direction of Dr. Jennings and Grove's Poſthumous Works. 


We are told, however, that the Doctor lived to ſee his error; and that he 
changed his ſentiments. entirely on ſome important points, before he died. Par- 
Lcularly towards the cloſe ot his days, but before kis faculties were impaired, 
it 15 laid, that by a long, ſerious, diſpaſlionate attention to the facred writings, he 
vas brought to that ſentiment concerning the perſon and character of Chriſt, 
which ſeems to have been that of his Apoltlcs, and firit tollowers, beſœe philoſo- 
p3y had corrupted the faith. For this he was rudely attacked from the preſs 
ater his death, by a famous champion of Orthodox yt, of thoſe times, but did 
at want defenders of his fair unſpotted name. The character of the gentle, 
the ingenious, the pious Dr. Watts, ('avs one of them) mult be ſcariſied by the 
* tury of two or three ſermons that are filled with aqua-tortis. And why f Taul 
* becauſe the Doctor had oo believed a TzxinttyY I Unity. Afterwards 
* his judgment altered, and he -publiſhed two Tracts, in which he ſtems to 
' favour the SABEL LLAN Or SOC1NLAN hypotheſis. So far tom being a repioach 
' lo Dr. Watts, that he changed his ſentiments, it will be looked upon by all 
ober, judicious, conſiſtent Proteſtants, as reflecting much glory upon his cha- 
' ater; though Mr. Bradbury happens to think it a mark of his own ſtedſall- 
acts, that he receded not from his educa ion principles. Notwithitanding this, 
de (hould allow it natural to men to have more light open upon them, who are 
* not afraid of free enquiry; whilit the ſtedfaſlneſs of others may be owing to 

| the inveteracy of their prejudices, that will not ſuffer them to make any tw ther 

. Ulcoveries,'—See the Apology of Theophilus Lindſey, M. A. on revgning the 
Vonage af Cattezick, Yorkſhire, P. 8g. 1774.—Monthly Review, Vol. II. P. 3. 


$ The Rev. Mr. Thomas Bradbury. 


with motives of a higher nature, prevented him from purſuing the 


lark, 
Mr. Dodwell ; wich the Deſences of * Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark. 
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As he only preached alternately at theſe two places, Mr. Grove 
had the more leiſure to apply himſelf to ſuch ſtudies as were imme. 
diately connected with his office, as a Tutor; and, atter ſome time, 
one of his coadjutors/e) reſigning his part in the direction of the 
Academy, the duties of his employment were conſiderably enlar. 
ged ; particularly as he now found himſelf under the neceſſity of 
renewing and increaſing his acquaintance with the Mathematick; 
and Natural Philolophy, His application indeed was too 
for his health: It weakened a conſtitution naturally tender, fubjec- 
ted him to frequent head-achs, and ſcarce a ſpring paſſed without 
a fever. In the year 1718, a diſorder of this kind brought his 
life into extreme danger ; but happily it did not prove fatal, and 
upon his recovery he _—— an Ode, which was afterwards 
printed, and has been juſtly admired for the harmony of the 
numbers, and the exalted piety of the ſentiments.— The ſame abe 
year, bkewiſe, he publiſhed his ** Eſſay towards a Demonſtration vid 
of the Soul's Immateriality” ; in which he chiefly relies on the thi 
argument particularly made uſe of by Dr. Clarke, in his debate his 
with Mr. Collins /. 

- Amidft his various engagements as a Tutor and a Miniſter, 
Mr. Grove did not neglect any of the virtues of a private Chrif- 
tian, but was diligent and exemplary in the diſcharge of every re- 
lative and ſocial duty. He had now been married many years, 
and his income was inſufficient to ſupport his increafing family, 
without breaking in upon his paternal eſtate ; an inconvenience 
which he felt the more ſenſibly, as he knew not how to refuſe any 
call of charity, notwithſtanding his fortune was inadequate to his 
bounty. In this fituation, he was not without reſources 1n his own 
merit and reputation; but his peculiar taſte of life(g ), together 
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road toriches and preterment. His great modeſty and love of re- 
tirement kept him pretty much out of the way of publick notice; 
but his ſuperior character would not ſuffer him to remain wholly 
concealed, When he preached occaſionally in ſome of the more 
conſiderable congregations, he did not fail of giving ſatisfaction 
and delight to his audience; in conſequence of which he had 
ſeveral invitations to places of note; but he thought fit to de- 
cline them all, and to remain in his retirement (+). 


{e) The Rev. Mr. Robert Darch. The wiſe example of the hearcul) 
See Dr. Clarke's Letter to 


k 
the Argument therein made uſe of, Above the clouds let thy proud 
to prove the Immateriality and Na- muſick ſound, 
tural Immortality of the Soul. Ay humble neſt build on the 

% His temper and taſte of life ground.” 
were much like Cowley's ; the ſpirit Preface to the Poſthumous Works 
of whoſe Eſſays he greatly admired, of Mr. Grove. P. 36. 
and would often repeat, with a pecu= (4) Mr. Grove's averſion to en- 
ljar emphaſis, theſe lines of his: gage in thoſe angry diſputes, _ 
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In the year 1725, the loſs of his other partner, in the Acade- 
my, Ci) obliged r. Grove to take the Students in Divinity under 
his own direction; which employment, however, he diſcharged 
with the greateſt eaſe ; having conſtantly made all his ſtudies cen- 
ter in this one great point, the eſtabliſhing and illuſtrating of the 
principal truths and duties of religion ; and giving, in his preach- 
ing, a pattern of the beſt manner of recommending them (. 
He likewiſe ſucceeded his late partner, in the Paſtoral Charge, at 
Fulwood, near Taunton, which he continued till his death: For 
though he had ſeveral invitations from London, and other places, 
during this period, yet nothing conld prevail on him to quit his 
ſettlement. At the ſame time, he engaged his nephew, Mr. 


Thomas Amory (/), to aſſiſt him in the Academy as a tutor. 


about the year 1719, unhappily di- 
vided the” Dillcate:s, was another 
thing that made him more fond of 
his retirement.—Upon this occaſion, 
his moderate conduct drew on him 
the cenſures and diſpleaſure of ſome, 
as if he were indifferent to the truths 
of the Goſpel ; but theſe could not 
revail on him to alter it, or bring 
kim to believe, That the wrath 
* man would ever work the righ- 
© teouſneſs of God; or that inter- 
* the authority and deciſions of 
lib 


ible men was a proper way of 


ending controverſies of faith, and 
eſtabliſhing Divine truths. — The 
reaſons for this moderate condutt he 
hath given more largely in his 
Eſſay on the Terms of Chriſtian 
* Communion.” — Preface to the 
oy an Works of Mr. Grove, 
55 The Reverend Mr. James; 
with whom he had lived in perfect 
harmony, and to whoſe charatter he 
did juſtice in a Sermon which he 
preached and publiſhed on occaſion 
of his death. — bid. 

{k) He confined himſelf to no 
Syſtem in Divinity; but directed his 
pupils to the beſt writers on the 
great principles and evidences of 
religion, natural and revealed, With 
regard to the chief controverſies 
which had divided the Chriſtian 
world, he recommended an impartial 
examination of the moſt valued 
ireatiles on each fide; and then 
in the freeſt converſation, — 
over the ſubje ts of each leQure wit 


In 


the ſtudents, he ſhewed where he 
apprehended the main ſtreſs of any 
argument or difficulty lay, hearing 
and anſwering, with the greateſt 
candour, all their doubts and objec- 
tions, and continually exhorting 
them to an impartial love of truth, 
and the greateſt moderation and cha- 
rity,towards all who honeſtly ſought 
it, how widely ſoever they might 
differ from them ; And where the 
notions appeared abſurd and of 
dangerous conſequence, he taught 
them to diſtinguiſh between Perſons 
and Opinions, and to allow, that 
the men were often wiſe and good, 
where the opimons they had through 
education, authority, or the like 
cauſes, embraced, were really fooliſh 
and miſchievous. For a proper 
Syſtem of Revealed Religion, both 
of its doftrines and duties, he re- 
commended to them the Scriptures, 
to be ſtudied critically and impar- 
tially.—Preface, &c. P. 41. 

{U THOMAS AMORY was born 
at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, on the 
21} of January, 1700-1, His fa- 
ther was a reputable grocer in that 
won — both his parents were 

rions ot eminent integrity, piet 
— benevolence. The Js — 
early diſtinguiſhed by the ſame turn 
of mind; and diſcovering at the 
ſame time an inclination for literary 
improvements, he was placed under 
the care of the Rev. Mr.. Chad- 
wick, a Dillenting Miniſter, in 
Taunton ; by whom he was inſtruft- 
ed in claffical learning, After ſome 


time, 


* 


— 


j ( — *: 
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In the year 1728, Mr. Grove, at the requeſt of an Aſembſy of 


Miniſters, publiſhed a Difcourſe, entitled, The Friendly Mo. 
«« nitor;“ in which he difcovered the great delicacy of his moral 


diſcernment, by pointing out ſome o 


time, he was removed to Exeter, 
for the purpoſe of acquiring the 
French language, under the tuition 
of the Rev. Mr. Majendie, a Refu- 
ee Miniſter in that city; and when 
e was ſufficiently accompliſhed in 
this refpeR, he returned to the care 
Mr. Chadwick.— In the year 
3747, he was entered in the Acade- 
my at Taunton, where he went 
throught the uſual preparatory 
learning, and in the ſummer of 1722, 
was examined and proves of, as 
a candidate for tbe Miniſtry ; but 
being deſirous of fill farther im- 
rovements he removed to London, 
in November following, and attend- 
ed a courſe of experimental phi- 
loſophy, under Mr. John Eames, 
an eminent tutor among the Diſ- 
ſenters. 

Upon his return to Taunton, Mr, 
Amory preached alternately at 
veral places in the neighbourhood, 
till upon Mr. James's death, in 
1725, and Mr. Grove's being choſen 
to ſucceed him as Paſtor of the con- 

regation at Fulwood, he was fixed 
as a lated Aſſiſlant Preacher, once a 


month, to the Rev. Mr. Darch of 


Hull Biſhops; beſide which, he had 
one monthly tura at Lumbrook near 
South - Petherton, and another at 
Weſt Hatch, four miles from Taun- 
ton. At the ſame time, in com- 
pliance with the requeſt of his un- 
cle, Mr. Grove, he took a part in 
the inſtruftion of the pupils, at the 
Academy; an employment, for 
which he was exceedingly well qua- 
liked, and which he diſcharged with 
great ability and diligence.—In the 

ear 1730, bh was ordained, at Paul's 
—— in Taunton; and from this 
time, be vas united in the congre- 
gation, there, with, Mr. Batſen : 
But this gentleman keeping the 
whole falary to bimſelf, ſeveral of 
the principal perſons in the Society 
were ſo diſpleaſed with him, that 
about two years after, they agreed 


the principal errors and 
imperfeftions 


to build another Meeting-H 
and to chooſe Mr. — Spe 


Paſtor. 
Upon the death of Mr. Grove, 


in the year 1737, Mr. Amory be- 


c chief Tutor to the Academy 
at Taunton; and he fuffifled the 
duties of that ſtation, with the ſame 
abilities, and- the ſame candid and 
enlarged views, which had been diſ- 
E by his eminent predeceſſor, 

e had the advantage of the Jec- 
tures and experience of his excel. 
lent uncle, added to his own.; and 
he was animated by an equal ſpirit 
of mau and zeal, and an equal 
deſite of cultivating and improvi 
every intellectual and moral — 
cation in the young perſons com- 
mitted to bis charge.—In this flou- 
riſhing Rate of the Academy, many 
pupils were formed, whoſe eminent 
talents and accompliſhments gave 
them afterwards a diſtinguiſhed rank 
in the learned world, as well as in 
civil and active life, and 
the higheſt honour on their Pre- 
ceptors. 

In the year 1741, Mr. Amory 
married a daughter of the Rev. Mr. 

aker, a Diſſenting Miniſter in 
Southwark ; an excellent lady, with 
whom he lived in the-utmoſt affec- 
tion and harmony, till his death, 
and by whom he had ſeveral chil- 
dren,-He was now very happily 
ſituated in his native place; bei 
held 1n the higheſt eſteem, not calf 
by his own Society, but by the 
neighbouring Congregations. and 
Miniſters: He was likewiſe much 
reſpetted by the gentlemen and 
Clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
both in the town and neighbourhood. 
With theſe inducements to cont- 
nue where he was, it may ſeem 
ſlrange that he ſhould be prevailed 
upon to leave Taunton. In the 
you 1759, however, he removed to 

ndon, to be afternoon p 
to the Society in the Old Jewry, 

belonging 


©” a7 cry 


22 
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8 in the conduct of Chriſtians, by which they leſſen 
bot 


their own reputation, and that of their religion. The ſame 

year, likewiſe, he preached a much admired ſermon, on occaſion 

of the death of a young lady of diſtinguiſhed merit; wherein he 
2 L. | 


Vol. IX. 6. 


belonging to the eminent and learn- 
ed Dr. Samuel Chandler. But the 
grand motive to this flep, (beſides 
the hope of more extenſive uſeful- 
neſs,) ſeems to have been, that he 
might advantageouſly diſpoſe of his 
children ; in which reſpect he ſuc- 
ceeded. 

In the metropolis, Mr. Amory 
was immediately honoured with the 
attention and regard of the intelli- 
gent and rational Diſſenters: He 
enjoyed a general reſpett ; and he 
received every mark of diſtinction, 
which is uſually paid, in London, to 
the moſt eminent Miniſters of the 
Preſbyterian denomination.—Upon 
the death of Dr. Chandler, in 1766, 
he was choſen a Paſtor of the So- 
ciety at the Old Jewry : in which 
htuation he continued 'till his de- 
ceaſe. In 1768, the Univerſity of 
Edinburgh, in conſide ration of his 
acknowledged learuing and merit, 
conferred upon him, by diploma, 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity; 
and in the ſame year, he was electe 
one of the Six Tueſday-Lefturers 
at Salter's Hall. In 1770, he be- 
came morning-preacher at Newing- 
ton Green, and colleague with the 
worthy and juſtly celebrated Dr, 
Richard Price, 

Dr. Amory had from his youth 
been averſe to every degree of im- 
poſition upon the conſciences of 
men, He totally diſapproved of 
ſubſcriptions to LR formulas ; 
the requiſition of which by the 
Church of England was one of the 
principal reaſons of his ſeparating 
trom her, And though by the 
terms of the Toleration Ad, he was 
required to ſubſcribe a great number 
of Doctrinal Articles, yet he had 
not done it; and he was determined 
never to comply with the ſtatute, in 
this * nas he was natu- 
rally ſolicitous that himſelf and his 
rethren ſhould obtain a legal ex- 
emption from the penaltics to which 


conſidered 


they were ſubjeft for their non- com- 
323 ; and accordingly when the 

HMenting Miniſters, in the year 
1772, formed a deſign of endea- 
vouring to procure an enlargement 
of the Toleration Act, Dr. Amory 
was one of the Committee appointed 
for that purpoſe ; and no one could 
be more zealous for the proſecution 
of the ſcheme. He thought that 
the petition to Parliament was found- 
ed on the principles of natural 
juſtice, and true Chriſtianity ; and 
therefore he was for having it 
urged with a manly vigour and for- 
titude. 

Our venerable Divine had the 
happineſs of enjo,1ng the uſe of 
his intellectual tacuities, and his 
capacity for publick ſervice, nearly 
to the laſt; But on the 16th of June, 
1774, he was ſeized with a ſudden 
diſorder, which left him almoſt in a 
ſtate of inſenfibility *till his death, 
which happened on the 24th of that 
month, and in the 74th year of his 
age. He was interred in Bunhill 

jelds; and his Funeral Sermon was 
— in the Old Jewry, by the 
ev. Dr. Flexman of Rotherhithe, 
who had maintained an intimate 
ſriendſhip with him for more than 


9 yea's. 

he Charafter of Dr. Amo 
was excellent in every view. It 
ſeems to have been formed upon 
that of his uncle, Mr. Grove, with 
whom he had been cloſely connected 
from his infancy, and his connexion 
with whom he conſidered as the 
principal felicity of his liſe. His 
piety was o_ rational and fer- 
vent. It was founded on the moſt 
enlarged ſentiments concerning the 
Divine providence and —ä— 
and it was a principle that influence 
his whole behaviour, rendering him 
ſtrictly virtuous in every reſpett, 
and peculiarly amiable in all the 
relations of life. He was likewiſe 
diſtinguiſhed for his general bene vo- 


lence 
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conſidered the fear of death, as a natural paſſion, both with reſ- 


pet to the grounds of it, and the remedies againſt it: which two 
p_ he treated in ſo maſterly a manner, that, as the Editor of his 

oſthumous Works aſſures us, ©* a perſon of conſiderable rank in 
the learned world declared, that after reading it, he could have 
* lain down and died with as much readineſs and ſatisfaction, as 


* he had ever done apy action of his life,” 


lence and humanity ; and as a com- 
panion, he was remarkably pleaſing 
and engaging. In ſhort, taking him 
in the whole of his private charac- 
ter, he was allowed by his intimate 
acquaintance to have been one of 
the worthieſt men they had ever 
known.—In his publick character, 
as a teacher of religion, he was truly 
reſpectable. He conducted the de- 
votional part of worſhip with ad- 
. propriety, ſeriouſneſs, and 
ervour. His ſermons were cloſe, 
accurate, ſolid, and affecting to the 
attentive bearer ; but perhaps they 
were rather too judicious and philo- 
ſophical for the bulk. of mankind. 
The topicks he chiefly inſiſted upon 
were of the moſt ſublime nature, 
and of the laſt importance. He 
never proſtituted the pulpit to tri- 
fling ſubjects. If any thing diſpu- 
table was ever introduced by him, 
it was to expoſe the doctriues of ri- 
gid Calviniſm, which he much dif- 
approved, as piving very narrow and 
aworthy ideas of the Supreme 
Mind. His featiments, with re- 
gard to both natural and reveal- 
ed religion, nearly agreed with 
thoſe of Dr. Samuel Clarke; and 
whilſt he defended them with the 
utmoſt candour, he retained the ſin- 
cereſt regard for thoſe who differed 
from him. As to his learning, it 
was ſolid and extenſive. He was 
well acquainted with every part of 
Theology, and he diligently ſtudied 
the Holy Scriptures. He had a 
good taſte for the Greek and Roman 
Claſſicks, and was particularly con- 
verſant with the fineſt moral writers 
of antiquity, At the ſame time, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the 
beſt and lateſt improvements in 
ſound philoſophy. He alſo devoted 
fome part of his attention to 'the 
rcadivg of luſtory ; and he occaſio- 


Ia 
nally amuſed himſelf with books of 


travels, poetry. and other entertain- 
ing ſpecies of compoſition : But 
his moſt conſtant application was di- 
rected to thoſe more important flue 
dies that were immediately connect- 
ed with his profe ſſion. This will 
appear from his works ; a chronolo- 
gical and particular account of 
which was annexed by Dr. Flexman 
to the diſcourſe which be preached, 
on occaſion of his death. They 
conſiſi chiefly of ſermons ; many of 
which were preached upon particu- 
lar occaſions, and publiſhed * 
ly: But the greateſt part of theſe 
being afterwards collected 1nto one 
volume, were republiſhed in the 
year 1758. In 1766, our Author 
publiſhed another volume, contain» 
ing Twenty-two Diſcourſes, chiefly 
relating to the Explication and 
Proof of the Diuine 1 in 
which he endeavoured to let the 
evidences of this great doctrine in a 
light eaſy to the underſtandings of 
the generality, ſtill r their 
clearneſs and ſtrength ; aud to aſſiſt 
perſons in regarding the works of 
GOD in a view proper to raiſe the 
appreheuſions of the Divine Good- 
neſs, and to warm their hearts with 
an habitual ſenſe of it, and engage 
them to live as always furrounded 
with the preſence and kindneſs of 
the beſt of Parents; well affected to 
their brethren, alike children of the 
great Father of Spirits; chearfully 
reſigned amidſt the trials of life, 
and ſerene and full of hope at 
Death. Beſides theſe, Dr. Amory 
publiſhed ſeveral Devotional Tratts, 
which were well received. He 
likewife publiſhed a great part of 
Mr. Grove's Works ; together with 
an Account of the Life, Wriungs, 
and Chatadter of the Author: An 

in 17604, he publiſhed Memoirs - 


well as of great ſtrength. 


complete the deſign. 


A clamour being raifed by Divines more zealons than judicious, 
ſſages in which Mr. Grove had 1 — the 

Reaſon in religion; to ſatisfy them, if poſſible, 
that Reaſon, of which they were ſo much afraid, was in rea- 
lity the beſt friend to the Goſpel, he publiſhed, in 1732, with- 
out his name, Some Queries offered to the Confideration of 
„ thoſe who think it an Injury to Religion to ſhew the Reaſon- 
in which he has faid enough to fatisf 

thoſe who will think coolly and impartially, and to ſilence dbal⸗ 
who will not.—In the N. he printed A Difcourſe 
2 L 2 


againſt ſome 
uſefulneſs 


** ableneſs of it;“ 


the Life, Character, and Writings 
of the Rev. Dr. George Beaton, 
2 to that learned Author's 
oſthumous Work, entitled, The 
Hiſtory of the Life of Jeſus Chriſt. 
He was alſo the Editor of Four Vo- 
lumes of the Poſthumous Sermons 
of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler; 
to which he prefixed Some Ac- 
count of the Life of that learned 
and judicious writer,—Dr. Amory 
was alſo the Author of ſome Poe- 
tical Pieces, Sacred and Moral ; and, 
lince his death, another Volume of 
his Sermons has been publiſhed, 
which may well ſerve to confirm his 
character, as a man of ſenſe, learn- 
ng and piety, — Biograph. Britan. 
Edit. 1778. 
(m) Mr. Hallets Tract is ſtyled, 
y a late writer, * A m— 
* formance, and ſufficient to afford 
: latisfactioa to any one who does 
not give his prejudices the dom1- 
* mon over his common ſenſe,'— 
Ihe ſame writer, ſpeaking of Mr. 
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In 1930, Mr. Grove publiſhed a Treatiſe, entitled, “„ The 
% Fyidence of our Saviour's Reſurrection conſidered ; with the 
Improvement of this Important Doctrine; “ a performance in 
which he not only placed the arguments uſually urged, in a very 
advantageous light, but offered ſeveral thoughts entitely new, as 
It was therefore much 
and deſervedly admired.— The ſame year he publiſhed . Some 
« Thoughts concerning the Proof of a Future State from Rea- 
« fon” ; in anſwer to the Reverend and learned Mr. Joſeph Hal- 
lett, jun. who, a little before, had publiſhed, among other Tracts, 
« A Diſcourſe” ſhewing the Impoſſibility of proving a Future 
« State by the Light of Nature,” (zz) Mr. Hallet replied to this 
anſwer, and Mr. Grove, though very averſe from controverſy, 
yet this being with him a favourite ſubject, and, as he apprehen- 
ded, of the laſt importance, to vindicate the moral government of 
God, determined to review the debate : But he did not live to 


Grove's Anſwer, ſays, It is juſt 
* ſufficient to obſerve, that he beats 
the old hook ofthe vis IN ERTIX, 


* Dr. Clarke; of man's being an 


— TT 7 - = = = ↄĩò p T7 24 = TT Wo 


torical View of the Controverſy 
concerning an Intermediate State, 


&c. 8$vo. Edit. 1772. Ch. 23. 
3 
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read, 


concerning 


and the diviſibility of matter, after 


accountable creature; of preſent 
unequal diſtribution, &c. and pro- 
duces ſome of the old texts, inter- 
mixing here and there a ſarcaſm, 
which 1s 7 nn. the purpoſe. 
His great ſtrength (he adds) ſeems 
to he in fighting againſt Locke's 
ſuppoſition of thought being ſa+ 
peradded to matter, from he 
mere logical terms of 'Thought's 
being an abſolute, primary, and 
numerical quality, imple, and there» 
fore not compatible with a com- 
pound Being, or one that has parts; 
which, after all, is mere {ſcholaſtic 
jargon, of no weight either to 
prove, or diſprove the fact '—Hil- 
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© concerning the Nature and Deſign of the Lord's Supper ;” in 
which he treated the ſubject with a plainneſs that makes it in- 
ſtructive to common underſtandings, and a degree of judgment 
which muſt enſure the approbation of all who are deſirous to ob- 
ſerve this Inſtitution in its _ ſimplicity. ++ 

In 1734, Mr. Grove publiſhed, without his name, a Treatiſe, 
entitled, Wiſdom the firſt Spring of Action, in the DerTry ;” 


in which he endeayours to demonſtrate that the moral perfection: 


in the DerTY, as well as moral virtue and goodneſs in man, are 
founded in the unaltcrable relations of things, and the eſſential 
fitneſs or unfitne's of actions and diſpoſitions ariſing hence. This 
performance met with a very favourable reception from ſome of 
the beſt judges of writings of this kind ; and Mr. Balguy, whoſe 
excellent productions on the ſame ſubject mult give great weight 
to his approbation Ca, was pleaſed to commend it as abounding in 
« ſolid remarks and ſound reaſoning,” though he differed from 
our Author in ſome reſpects. 

Mr. Grove's next publication, which appeared in 1736, was 
entitled, A Diſcourſe on ſaving Faith;“ wherein he not only 
with great clearneſs repreſented the ſcripture notion of it, and reſ- 
cued it from -nthuſakical or contradictory interpretations ; but, 
which was entirely new, aſſigned the reaſons why the writers of 
the New Teſtament often ſpeak of Faith as a great part of religion, 
and ſometimes as, in a manner, the whole of it ; and undertook to 
ſhew, that theſe reaſons are ſufficient to juſtify them to the impar- 
tial judgment of the greateſt friends to moral goodneſs, and to 
clear them fram the charge of having countenanced any apprehen- 
fions in religion unfavourable to the ſtrict practice of virtue and 

iety. 

: Ae this time, Mr. Grove had the misfortune to loſe his 
wife, in a way which rendered the trial of his patience and re- 
ſignation the more ſevere; a nervous diſorder, which had long 
afflicted her, prevailing to diſtraction, and at laſt ending in her 
death. With what ſerenity and perfect ſubmiſſion to the Divine 
appointment he conducted himſelf upon this occaſion, may be 
learned trom thoſe excellent diſcourſes on 1 Theſ. v. 18, which 
he compoſed during her illneſs, and from thoſe other, which he 
preached after her death on Pſalm ciii. 14; an acquieſcence, not 
the reſult of a natural firmneſs and inſenſibility of temper, but of 
genuine piety, and Chriſtian faith, 

From tue time of hi: wife's death, our excellent Divine ſeemed 
to apprehend, that his own was not far off ; if we may judge from 
ſeveral reflections, in the ſermon that he preached upon this occa- 
ſion, which appear deſigned to reconcile himſelf to the expeRation 
of a ſpeedy departure from this world, and his friends to their loſs 
in his death. But be this as it may, within a little more than a 
year, Providence called him to the trial: For on Sunday, the mw 


( See ſome account of them, in this volume, P. 169, 
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of February, 1737-8, having both in his prayers and ſermons had 
an uncommon flow. of ſpirits, which he faid he could hardly go- 
vern, and which, attended with a pain in his head, made him ap- 
prehend an approaching fever, he was violently ſeized at night, 
and the fever increaſing, in ſpite of all means uſed to abate it, or 
bring it to an — he died on the 27th of the ſame month. 
Though his diſorder greatly affected his head, yet it left him the 
uſe of his reaſon *cill the day before he died, and in a capaciry of 
concluding life, as he had always lived, with a modeſt greatneſs, 
and a perte& compoſure of mind. It is not eaſy to expreſs the 
concern which the apprehenſion of his death occaſioned amongſt all 
who had the happineſs of his acquaintance : Few have lived more 
entirely eſteemed and beloved, or died more regretted. He 
was buried at Taunton, in the Diſſenting Meeting-Houſe, in 
Paul's Street; and his friends erected a handſome monument near 
his grave, with a Latin inſcription compoſed by Dr. John Ward, 
Profeſſor of Rhetorick at Greſham College. 


The Character of Mr. Grove may, in a great meaſure, be 
collected from the account we have given of his life. It was, in 
every reſpect, excellent and amiable. His intellectual abilities 
were deſervedly admired,and the purpoſes to which he applied them 
enhanced their value, In him, judgment and imagination were ſo 
happily united, that he was qualified; not only to think clearly and 
jultly, but to repreſent truth and virtue in the molt engaging 
light; an office to which he devoted himſelf with peculiar plea- 
ſure, from a ſtrong conviction of its tendency to promote the happi- 
neſs of the human race, and with the hope of approving himſelt to 
the Great Author of all good; which was his firlt concern,—He 
entertained the worthieſt apprehenſions of the Divine PerteCtions ; 
and the habitual conſideration of them gave his, ſentiments a noble 
elevation, and rendered devotion one of the chief pleaſures of his 
life %. At the ſame time, his piety was as modeſt and unaffect- 
ed, as it was fervent and exalted : It conſiſted not in occaſional 
ſallies, but it was a ſteady, conſtant, rational homage ; founded on 
a firm perſuaſion of the Being and Providence of Go, and regu- 
lated by the moſt amiable conceptions of his ineffable glory and 
preatneſs, 


Such 


{o) This likewiſe qualified him to the © Rational Grounds of Prayer,” 
treat Devotional ſubjefts, to great and the other on the Qualitica- 
advantage, His diſcourſe on Se- tions neceſſary to render it ac- 
cret Prayer,” publiſhed firſt in 1723, ** cepted ;” in which, by arguments 
at the requeſt of ſeveral Miniſters of brought down to common under- 
note in London, is a proof how well ſtandings, he eſtabliſhes the wiſdom 
be could treat ſuch ſubjetts, with a and advantage of prayer, in a man- 
varmth free from enthuſiaſm, and an ner not io be ove: turned by the moſt 
exattneſs of judgment without cold- ſubtle enemy to devotion, Preface, 


nels. To the Second Edition he &c. P. 40. 
added two Diſcourſes; one upon 
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Such a diſpoſition of mind could not fail of producing the hay. 


pieſt effects; and Mr. Grove was a ſtriking example of this im. 
portant truth, That a due veneration of the SurREu Berg 
naturally leads to a chearful compliance with the Divine commands, 
and an imitation of thoſe moral perfections which we admire and 
adore. For his benevolence was unbounded, and full of ardour 
and activity; the greateſt part of his life being ſpent in endea. 
vouring to diffuſe virtue and felicity amongſt mankind, 
Uninfluenced by the little invidious diſtinctions of name or party, 
he was the friend of all, as he had opportunity; and having a 
foul ſuperior to the ſordid love of riches, he valued money only for 
its uſe 1n the decent ſupport of his family, and in doing good to 
the deſerving, or the neceflitous ; being much more concerned to 
employ well what he had, than to increaſe his wealth. He waz 
contented with his circumſtances, though they were but moderate; 
neither envying nor defiring the greater affluence of others, A 
firm faith in the Divine Providence, and a lively hope of a 
bleſſed and glorious immortality induced him to deſpiſe the 
empty ſcene of worldly greatneſs, and the vain ſhow of life; 
whalſt at the ſame time his taſte for the nobler pleaſures of reaſon 
and religion ſecured the tranquillity of his mind, and made it an 
eaſy thing for him to obſerve the ſtricteſt rules of temperance and 
ſobriety, with regard to ſenſual gratifications, 

His moral ſenſe was delicate, and his temper naturally warm; 
but as he always endeavoured to keep himſelf at the greateſt diſ- 
tance from every thing diſobliging and violent in his own behavi- 
our, ſo the ſudden emotions of hi diſpleaſure, at any violation 
of the laws of decency in the conduct ot others, were ſoon reſtrain- 
ed: He had, indeed, ſuch a perfect command of himſelf, upon 
theſe occaſions, that he would never ſuffer an unbecoming word 
or action to eſcape him, though you might plainly ſee that he was 
moved.—'The generofity of his diſpoſition, and his high notions 
of honour and virtue, rendered Mr. Grove abſolutely incapable of 
an unjuſt action; and he was never known to be guilty of a mean 
one. He was alſo perfectly free from all artifice and difimu- 
lation: For being conſcious of no views or deſigns but ſuch 2 
were fair and honourable, he needed no management or diſguiſe; 
and being naturally open and ingenuous, he Jeſpiſed all cunning 
and decent, He was a ſincere, bh friend ; a modeſt, agreeable, 
inſtructive, polite companion. He could converſe with the Great 
without ſervility, with a reſpectful freedom, and an eaſy complu- 
ſance; and he was affable, and obliging in his behaviour to all, 
He looked upon chearfulneſs of temper, as a kind of habitual gra. 
titude to the Author of his being,and a proper acknowledgment! 
Gop's infinite Goodneſs ; and whilit he paid this tribute bimſelf, he 
encouraged all about him to pay it likewiſe, But though he ws 
thus qualified to pleaſe, he was not fond of a large W 
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An intimacy with a few ſele& friends he eſteemed the principal 
entertainment of ſocial life. | 

Upon the whole, ſo unblemiſhed was the moral character of 
this excellent perſon, that even they who, on account of a diver- 
ſity of religious ſentiments, were his adverſaries, could not but 
reverence his amiable and uniform goodneſs ; and the utmoſt they 
could object againſt him was, that he would think for himſelf in 
religion, and ſpeak what he thought in all matters of importance, 
though it might not always agree with ſome human ſtandards of 
faith and doctrine, which 1gnorance and prejudice had exalted to 
little leſs than Divine. For, as a Miniſter of the Goſpel, he called 
Chriſt alone Maſter, and confefſed that his authority alone was 
ſacred with him, as coming from the ſource of truth; the autho- 
rity of Gop, his Father (p). As a Preacher, Mr. Grove was 
juſtly admired and eſteemed. His talents enabled him to reach 
the hearts of his hearers (40, and he made it his conſtant ſtudy to 
inſpire them with that love of Gop and of Mankind, which our 
Savioux has declared to be the ſum and ſubſtance of all religion, 
and with that ſteady regard to Heaven and Immortality, which 
would make men happy in themſelves, bleſſings to all around them, 
and meet, whenever providence ſhould call them, to enter on that 


ſtate of conſummate holineſs and felicity, which is brought to light 


by the Goſpel. 


Hou generous his ſentiments 
on Chriſtian Charity, and the Terms 
of Communion were, may be learned 
from his Eſſay on this Subject. Pre- 
face, &c. P. 64. 

The truths, for which he was moſt 
zealous, were the great doctrines of 
the moral perfethons of Gop, and 
particularly of his Goodneſs; of 
the moral agency of man, and of 
a future ſtate.— But warm as he was 
lor the great truths of Natural Reli- 
Sion, he did Juflice to the Dottrines 
of Revelatiov. His Diſcourſes on 
* Szving Faith,” on the © Reſur- 
" rettion of Chriſt,” the“ Lord's 
Supper,“ andthe © PerfeQtion of 
* the Chriſtian Rakion,” not to 
name others, are a ſtriking proof, 
that a man may bea friend to Rea- 
lon, yet worthily eſteem Chriſtanity, 

d be zealous for Natural Religion 
without being indifferent to Re- 
vealed, 

How much Mr. Grove ſtudied the 

riptures, and how much he valued 
them, appears from the ſhare they 

we in his compoſitions. They 
a part of his ſtyle, and are not 


As 


uoted injudiciouſly, and merely by 
the found, but according to their ge- 
nuine conſiſtent meaning; which he 
eſtimated by an agreement with the 
evident principles of Natural Reli- 
gion, and the rules of a {ound criti- 
ciſm. He had taken great paius on 
ſome of the moſt difficult parts of 
Scripture, particularly the Epiſlles 
to the Romans and Epheſians, and 
his Expolitions on theſe, had he 
given them his laſt hand, would 
have well deſerved the publick no- 
tice, as they contained many impor- 
tant obſervations, proper to ſet the 
Apoſtle's reaſonings throughout in a 
clear and conſiſtent light.— Preface, 
&c. P. 62. 

{q) © Mr. Grove was no lefs an 
© Orator, than a Divine and Philoſo- 
* pher. He is not ſo much known 
* and admired (which are the ſame 
* thing) as he deſerves to be.—His 
© colletiion of ſermons is excelleut. 
* And, upon the whole, he ought to 
© to be numbered with our fineſt 
* writers.'—Duncombe's Letters 


Eminent Perſons, &c. Vol. IL Leu. 
131, 
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As a Tutor, he was for Free Philoſophy, as well as for a Scrip. 
ture Creed : He did not therefore implicitly ſubmit his under. 
fianding to any man, but was ſolely determined by evidence. And 


as he began life wich a free and impartial inquiry after truth, ſo he 


purſued it tothe end; never thinking himſelf too old to learn, nor 
fo wiſe as not to defire to be wiſer. He endeavoured, by ſuperior 
knowledge, to qualify himſelf for giving inſtruction, and was ag 
communicative of what he had acquired, as he was induſtrious to 
collect it. He not only inſtructed without any thing dogmatical 
or aſſuming, but by a behaviour always eaſy and condeſcending, 
he encouraged his pupils to enter into free converſation with him, 
and to propoſe their doubts and objections without reſerve; bein 
exceedingly pleaſed wherever he diſcovered a love of knowledge 
and truth, and ſtudying to promote it with the utmoſt frankneſ; 
and ſimplicity on his own part. Indeed his great concern with his 
pupils was, to inſpire them with a fincere and firm regard to truth, 
virtue, liberty, and genuine religion, unſullied by narrow attach- 
ments, or prejudices of any kind ; and his reputation on this ac- 
count, as well as on account cf his acknowledged genius, learning, 
and probity, was ſo great, that ſeveral gentlemen of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment choſe to place their ſons under his care.—Thus accompliſhed 
and approved, Mr. Grove had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Aca- 
demy over which he preſided continue in full proſperity ; and the 
many perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit in the learned profeſſions, but 
chiefly in Divinity, who were formed under him, were not only a 
laſting proof of his abilities and fidelity, but gave the friends of 
knowicdge and virtue great reaſon to lament the loſs of a man who 
was ſo heartily and ſucceſsfully engaged in promoting the preſent 
as well as the future happineſs of mankind, 

Mr. Grove had thirteen children by his wife, five of whom ſur- 
vived him ; and they had the comfort of experiencing, by the 
generous ſubſcription to their father's Poſthumous Works, what 
rank he bore, not only in the eſteem of the principal gentlemen and 
miniſters in the Diſſenting Intereſt, but of ſome of the beſt judges 
of merit in the Eſtabliſhed Church, Theſe Poſthumous Works 
were publiſhed by Dr. Amory, in the year 1740, in four volumes 
octavo, with a large Preface, containing an Account of the Life, 
Writings, and Character of the Author. Two years after this, 
the ſame learned friend preſented the publick with two addi- 
tional Volumes of Mr. Grove's Sermons, printed from the Author's 


+ manuſcripts ; to which likewiſe he prefixed a preface. He allo 


republiſhed, in 1747, in four volumes, with a preface, a Collec- 
tion of all the Sermons, Diſcourſes, and Tracts, publiſhed by Mr. 
Grove, in his life-time ; conſiſting, beſides the pieces which we 
have already ſpecified, in our account of this excellent 8 of 2 
variety of Occaſional Sermons, and ſome Charges delivered at 
Ordinations.—ln 1749, Dr. Amory concluded his undertaking, 2 
Editor of his Uncle's Works, by giving to the 6 
0 
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Volumes 8vo. from the unfiniſhed 
tem of Moral Philoſophy, 
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manuſcript, Mr. Groves 8yſ. 
reviſed, corrected, and improved in 
various parts ; to which were prefixed, Obſervations on the Prin- 


ciples and Reaſonings of that performance ; and in order to com- 
plete the work, the Editor prepared and annexed Seven Chapters, 
on Reſtitution, Diſtributi ve Juſtice, Relative Duties, the Origi- 
nal and Extent of Government, and the Power of the Magiſ- 
trate; the Meaſures of Submiſſion, and the Love of our Country ; 
Univerſal Benevolence, and Forgiveneſs of Enemies ; Piety, 
and the Duties we owe to God ; on Self-Improvement ;. and the 


Advantages derived from Revelation in the Study and Practice of 
Morality Cr). 


(r) Preface to Mr. Grove's Poſthumous Works, —Biograph. Britan, 
Edit, 1778, Article, Amory.] 
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The Life of ANTHONY COLLINS. 


flow, in Middleſex, in the year 1676 ; being-the ſon of 

a gentleman who was poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable 
eſtate, Having been educated in grammatical and claſſical 
learning at Eton ſchool, he was removed thence to King's College 
in Cambridge, and placed under the tuition of Mr. Francis Hare, 
afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter. When he left the Univerſity, he 
went to London, and was entered a Student in the Temple ; 
but diſliking the ſtudy of the Law, he ſoon relinquiſhed it, 
and applied himſelf, in general, to literary and philoſophical 


. NTHONY COLLINS was born at Heſton, near Houn- 


purſuits {a}. 


(a) Biograph. Britan. Firſt 
Edit 


With what temper and turn of 
mind Mr. Collins began his inqui- 
ries, we may learn from Mr. Loc KR; 
with whom he had the honour of 
holding an epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence, and who, in a letter dated 
irom Oates in Eſſex, in the year 
1703, expreſſes himſelf in theſe 
words:“ You complain of a great 
* many defetts ; and that very com- 
plaint is the higheſt recommenda- 
tion I could — to make me 
love and eſteem you, and deſire 
* your friendſhip. And if I were 
© now _ out in the world, I 
* ſhould think it my great happi- 
© neſs ta have ſuch a companion as 
© you, who had a true reliſh of 
© truth, would in earneſt ſeek it with 
© me, from whom I might receive it 
© undcilguiſed, and to whom I might 
© communicate what I thought true, 
© freely. Believe it, my good friend, 
© to love truth, for truth's ſake, is 
© the principal part of human per- 
* fettion in this world, and the ſeed- 


In 


: * of all other virtues: and, if 
* I miſtake not, you have as much of 
* it, as ever I met with in any body. 
* What then is there wanting to 
* make —— to the beſt; a 
friend for any one to be proud of” 
Ig another letter, dated from the 
ſame place, September 1 1th, 1704, 
Mr. Locke writes thus :—* He that 
has any thing to do with you, mult 
* own that friendſhip is the natural 
product of your conſtitution ; and 
* your ſoul, a noble ſoil, is enriched 
* with the two moſt valuable quali- 
ties of human nature, truth and 
© friendſhip. What a treaſure have | 
then iu ſuch a friend, with whom! 
I can converſe, and be enlightened 
* about the higheſt ſpeculations” 
— Mr. Locke did not long enjoy this 
treaſure: For he died, on the 28th 
of Ottober following; leaving 3 
moſt affectionate letter, to be del. 

vered to Mr. Collins, after his de. 

ceaſe,—Sec a Collection of ſever 

Pieces of Mr. John Locke, pub 

liſhed by M. Des Maizeaux. Lond. 


1720. 
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In the year 1700, Mr. Collins publiſhed his firſt performance, 
entitled, ©* Several of the London Caſes conſidered ;*” , and 
in 1707, his“ Eſſay concerning the Uſe of Reaſon in Propo- 
<«« fitions, the Evidence whereof depends upon Human Teſtimo- 
« ny,” made its appearance (c). The ſame year, he engaged 
in the controverſy then on foot between Mr. Dodwell and Dr. 


Samuel Clarke, concerning the Natural Immortality of the Soul; 


in which he undertook to ſhew the inconcluſiveneſs of the moſt 
cogent argument for its natural immortality, that is, the argu- 
ment founded on the ſuppoſition of its immateriality ; and thereby 
to contribute towards the eſtabliſhment of the Immortality of 
Man on that evidence only which Gop has thought fit to afford us 
of it, in the Goſpel of Chrift. This important debate was conti- 
nued for a confiderable time, and was conducted, on the part of 
our Author, in ſuch a manner, that his learned adverſary not only 
allowed his objections to be very ingenious, but paid him a juſt 
compliment on the remarkable candour with which he had pro- 
poſed and maintained them (4%. 
In the year 1709, Mr. Collins publiſhed a Pamphlet, entitled, 
«« Prieſtcraft in Perfection; Or, A Detection of the Fraud of 
« inſerting, and continuing that Clauſe [The Church hath Power 
« to decree Rites and Ceremonies, and Authority in C ontroverſies 0 
« Faith] in the twentieth Article of the Church of England; 
a Performance which went through three editions, in a little time, 
and was followed by Reflections on a late Pamphlet, entitled, 
« Prieftcraft in Perfection; written likewife by our Author, and 
2 M 2 printed 


(b) The London Caſes, or, © A * taining ſome Remarks on a (pre- 
“ Collection of Cales and other © tended) Demonſtration of the 2 


„ Diſcourſes, written by the moſt 
eminent of the Conforming Cler- 
* gy, to recover Diſſenters to the 
* Communion of the Church of 
England,“ were firſt publiſhed in 
ſeveral Tradts, in Quarto, com- 
monly bound in three Volumes; 
afterwards, in one volume, Folio, 
1698, and in three volumes, Octavo, 
1718.— Biograph. Britan. [ Article, 
Bennet, Dr. mas. 

(c / la this tract, ſays the learned 
and pious Dr. Leland, there arc lome 
good obſervations, mixed with others 
of a ſuſpicious nature and tendency. 
—— Leland's View of Deiftical 
Writers. Vol. I. P. 117. Edit. 


1755: 

(4) See Dr. Clarke's Works, 
Ly III. P, 759 783. Folio 

if, 

The Pieces Which Mr. Collins 
publiſhed upon this ſubject, were, 
I, * A Letter to Mr. Dodwell, con- 


* materiality and Natural Immorta- 
* lity of the Soul, in Mr. Clarke's 
Anſwer to a late Epiſtolary Diſ- 
* courſe. London, 1707, in vo. 
There _ a uy __, 
1709, — 14. *© eply to . 
a Clarke's Defence of ps Letter 
* to Mr. Dodwell: with a Poſt- 
* ſcript relating to Mr. Milles's 
* Aniwer to Mr. Dodwell's Epiſ- 
* tolary Diſcourſe. London, 1707, 
in 8v0.—A Second Edition of this 
cotretted, was publiſhed in 1709. 
III. Reflections on Mr. Clarke's 
Second Defence of his Letter to 
* Mr. Dodwell. London, 1707, 
* 8vo.'—There was a Second Edition 
in 1711.,—-IV. An Anſwer to Mr. 
* Clarke's Third Defence of his 
* Letter to Mr. Dodwell. London, 
* 1708, Sr. — There was a Second 
Edition, 1711.—All theſe Trafts 
are inſerted in the Folio Edition of 
Dr. Clarke's Works, 
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printed the next year.—About the ſame time, he | ry « A 


© Vindication of the Divine Attributes, in ſome Remarks on the a 
© Archbiſhop of Dublin's Sermon, entitled, Divine Predeſtina- x 
tion and Foreknowledge conſiſting with the Freedom of Man's i 
« Will.“ g 

In the beginning of the year 1711, Mr. Collins went over to 
Holland, where he became acquainted with ſeveral learned men, 
and particularly with the celebrated Mr. Le Clerc; and having 4 
ſpent the ſummer there, he returned to London, in November, ec 
Such an excurſion could not but be very agreeable to a gentleman 10 
of our Author's character and diſpoſition; and in his next pro- * 
duction he makes honourable mention of the United Provinces, as 1 
a land where liberty and good ſenſe prevailed in great perfection, it 
whilſt a ſervile ſuperſtition oppreſſed and diſgraced the neighbour- 
ing countries. This was in his Treatiſe, entitled, ©* A Diſcourſe foe 
* of Free- Thinking, Occaſioned by the Riſe and Growth of a * 
«« Sect called Free- IThinkers;“ which made its appearance in the jr 
year 1713, to the great alarm of the learned world. This cele- ane 


brated performance is divided into Three Sections; in the Firſt of 
which, the Author-undertakes to prove, by various arguments, 
That it is every man's right to think freely,in the full extent of that / 
definition of Free-Thinking with which he begins his Diſcourſe, w/ 
and which is thus expreſſed : © By Free-Thinking 1 mean, the 


* Uſe of the Underitanding, in endeavouring to find out the of 
«© meaning of any Propoſition whatſoever, in conſidering the na- 5 
«« ture of the evidence for or againſt it, and in judging of it ac- 140 
*« cording to the ſceming force or weakneſs of the evidence.” * Re 
The Second Section is employed in ſhewing, that“ the ſubjects Ov 
« of which men are denied the right to think by the enemies of . 
46 Noone Thi ne : Bo 
Free-Thinking, are of all others thoſe of which men have not ou 

#, 


only a right to think, but of which they are obliged in duty to giv 
% think, viz, ſuch as of the nature and attributes of the ETernaL Pri 
«© BEIN, or Gos, of the truth and authority of books eſteemed 
«« Sacred, and of the ſenſe and meaning of thoſe books; or, in 
one word, of Religious Queſtions.“ — The buſineſs of the Third 
Section is to anſwer various objeCtions, 

As che right which Mr. Collins thus undertakes to vindicate, is, 
without doubt, the juſt and inalienable right of mankind, one may, 
at firſt, be ſurpriſed to hear, that his work was not only oppoſed 
with vehemence, but ranked amongſt the pernicious productions 
of the Prels Ce). It has been obſerved, however, that whilſt this 
Diſcourſe was profeſſedly inteaded to demonſtrate the neceſſity and 
uſefulneſs of Free-Thinking, from reaſon, and the examples of 
the beſt and wiſeſt men in all ages; there was great cauſe to = 

plain 


e Mr. (afterwards Biſhop) Hare ſtyles it © a wicked book.”—See The 
Clergyman's Thanks to Phileleuthecus Lipſienſis, for his Remarks on the 
Dilcourte of Free-Thinking, 


＋ 
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lain of a very unfair and diſingenuous procedure throughout the 
whole book ; and to conclude that the work was certainly levelled 
at Chriſtianity, though the Author no- where argues directly again 
it, and even ſometimes ſpeaks of it with reſpect . It is 0 
wonder, therefore, that the Diſcourſe on F cee- Thinking” was 
attacked from various quarters. - Several ingenious pieces were 
ubliſhed upon the occaſion ; but none of them was 55 generally 
admired and applauded, as that Which appeared under the title of 
Remarks on a late Diſcourſe of Free-Thinkinz ; in a Letter ty 
„F. H. D. P. By Pbileleutherus Lipffenſis;” a performance 
which effectually expoſed the fallacy of the Diſcourſe“ 
in many reſpects, and did honour to the learning and abilities of 
its author (g). 

Soon after the publication of his Treatiſe, Mr. Collins made a 
ſecond excurſion to Holland, and from thence to Flanders. He 
intended likewiſe to have viſited Paris; but the death of a near 
relation obliged him to return to London,—la the year 1715, he 
retired into Eſſex, where he acted as a Juſtice of the Peace, and 


% Leland's View of Deiſtical 
Writers, Vol. I. Lett. 6. 
© Though the Diſcourſe (ſays one 
of our Author's Opponents) is 
commonly ſo worded, as to ſeem 
' rather meant againſt the Heathen 
* Idolatry, Popiſh Superſtition, 
Real Prieſtcraft, and Tyrann 
* over Conſcience, than — 
Chtiſtianity itſelf, with its Sacred 
Books, yet the Author's real de- 
* ſign appears from the ill characters 
gitren of the Clergy or Chriſhan 
* Prieſthood in general; the oblique 
* reproaches caſt upon Revealed 
Religion; the viſible (light put 
upon the whole Jewiſh nation and 
the Moſaick law; and the many 
' innuations viſibly tending to ren- 
er the Sacred Books, both Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian, contemptible and 
' Uncertain,” — Reflections on an 
Anoay mous Pamphlet, entitled, A 
Uiicourle of Free Thinking, By 
W. Whiſton, M. A. Lond. 1713. 
rom ſome very ſenſible“ Que- 
ncs” addreſſed to the Authors f 
dt the * Diſcourſe,” ſoon after its 
Appearance, by the Rev. Mr. Hoad- 
7, (atterwards Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
(cr; and (hill extant in the Collec- 
don of his Trafts, it 4ppears that 
tas pious and judicious Divine en- 


- 


Deputy 


tertained no better opinion of its 
deſign, than Mr. Whiſlon. In 
theſe ** Queries,” ſays Dr. Leland, 
© the diſhoneſt infinuations, falſe 
reaſouings, and pernicious tenden- 
* cy of Mr. Collins's Treatiſe are 
* laid open in a ſhort and conciie, 
© but clear and convincing manner.“ 
—Leland's View, &c. as before, 

g This was no other than the 
famous Dr. Bentley, who had made 
uſe of the ſame fittitious name, upon 
a former occaſion. The perſon, to 
whom it was addreſſed, was Dr, 
Francis Hare, (afterwards Biſhop of 
Chicheſter) who publiſhed a pam» 
phlet, in return, entitled.“ The 
„ Clergywan's Thanks to Phileleu- 
© therus,fcr his Remarks on the late 
„ Diſcourſe of Free- Thinking. In 
A Letter to Dr. Bentley.“ 

The“ Diſcourſe“ was ſoon after 
reprinted at the Hague, with ſome 
additions and corrections, in emo; 
but, in the title-page, it is ſaid to be 
printed at London. lu this edition, 
the tranſlations in ſeveral places are 
corrected from Dr. Bentley's ** Re» 
© marks,” and ſome references are 
made to thoſe Remarks, and to Dr, 
Hare's © Clergyman's Thanks.“ 
Biogtaph. Britan. 


+ Mr. Collins was ſuppoſed to have been alliſled, on this occaſion, by Mr. Dey 
Maizcau x, aud others, 


a 
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Deputy Lieutenant, as he had done before in Middleſex ; and 
ſome time after, he was choſen Treaſurer for the county; 
which truſt he diſcharged with the higheſt honour to himſelf, and 
with equal advantage to the publick ; rectifying, by his integrity 


and good management, the inconveniencies that had ariſen 


the miſconduct of his predeceſſor. 

The ſame year in which our Author retired into the country, he 
publiſhed a ſhort Treatiſe, entitled, A Philoſophical Inquiry 
concerning Human Liberty ;” in which he maintains, by va- 
rious arguments, what a moſt celebrated writer of our own times 
ſtyles ** the great and glorious, but unpopular doctrine of Philo. 
«« ſophica! Neceſſity.” (5) This imac however, did not 
involve him in any controverſy ; ſor although it was animadverted 
upon by Dr. Samuel Clarke, who had been particularly converſant 
in theſe nice ſpeculations, yet Mr. Collins made no reply to his 
«© Remarks; (7) the reaſon of which determination, we are 
told, was not a conviction that the Doctor had the advanta 
over him in the debate, but merely an apprehenſion, that he could 
not proceed therein, upon equal terms, with an adverſary who had 
repreſented his opinions as dangerous in their conſequences, and 
improper to be inſiſted upon (4). 

Our Avthar's Treatiſe, entitled, Prieftcraft in Perfection, 
having, at its farſt appearance, given a general alarm to the Clergy, 
a variety of pamphlets, ſermons, and larger works, were imme - 
diately publiſhed, upon the ſubject; of which the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
were, I. A Vindication of the Church of England from the 


„ Aſperſions of a late Libel, entitled, Prieſtcraft nn Perfection: 


«« wherein 


(4) See The Preface to The Doc- * the truth of the doftrine of Ne- 
trine af Philoſophical Neceſſity 11- * ceffity, and that I was enabled to 
luftrated. By Joleph Prieſtley, * ſee the fallacy of moſt of the ar- 
L. L. D. F. R. S. BVO. 1777. guments in favour of Philoſophical 

The ſame eminent perſon thus * Libor bid. 
delivers his opinion of our Author's (1) Theſe „% Remarks” are ex. 
performance :—* Ihe obſcurity that tant in the Collection of Papers that 
* was thrown on this ſubject by Mr. paſſed between Mr. Leibnitz and 
Locke was effettually cleared up Dr. Clarke, &c. Lond. 1717, 1 
* by Mr. Collins, in his Partoſophical Bvo.-—which Collection is inferted 
* Inquiry concerning Human Liberty. in the Fourth Volume of the Doc- 
* This Treattſc is conciſe and me- 4or's Works; Folio Edit. 

* thodical, and is, in my opinion, {4) Des Maizeaux's Preface to 
+ {ſufficient to give entire ſatisfattion the © Recueil de diverſes Pieces 
* to every unprejudiced perſon. “ ſur la Philoſophie, la Religion 
+ ] wiſh this Goal Tract was re- Naturelle, l' Hiſtoire, les Mathe- 
printed and more generally known *© matiques, &c. par Me ſſicun 
* and read. It will, however, re- Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, et 
* main, and do the greateſt honour * autres Auteurs celebres; “ pub- 
to che Author's memory, when all liſhed at Amſterdam, 1720, in 10 
* the quibbling anſwers 40 it ſhall be Volumes, 12mo ; wherein the Ed. 
* forgoiten. It was in conſequence tor has inſerted a French Tranſlation 
* of reading and ſtudying this Trea- of our Author's © Inquiry.” — Bio 

* tiſe, that I was firſt convinced of graph. Britan. 


1717, in 
inſerted 
e Doc- 


glace to 
Pieces 
Religion 
Mathe- 
lefhieurs 
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wherein the controverted Clauſe of the Church's Power in the 
« Twentieth Article is ſhown to be of equal Authority with all 
« the reſt of the Articles, and the Fraud and nacken, charged 
«« upon the Clergy, upon the Account of that Clauſe, is retorted 
e upon the Accuſers. With a Preface containing ſome Remarks 


« upon the Reflections on that Pamphlet. 


« Church of England. Lond. 


By a Prieſt of the 
1710, 8yo. II.“ An Eſſay on 


« the XXXIX Articles of Religion, agreed on, in 1562, and re- 
viſed, in 1571, &c, By Thomas Bennet, D. D.“ (/)—la anſwer 
to theſe two Books, therefore, Mr. Collins publiſhed, in the year 


(U THOMAS BENNET was born 
at Saliſbury, in the year 1673, and 
educated in the free-{chool there; 
from whence hie was ſent, at an early 
age, to St. John's College in Cam- 
bridge, of which, in due time, he 
became a fellow. His firſt appear- 
ance in the character of a Writer 
was in the year 1699, when he pub- 
liſhed © An Anſwer to the Diſſen- 
ters Pleas for Separation ; Or, 
An Abridgment of the London 
« Cafes ; wherein the Subſtance of 
* thoſe Books is digeſted into one 
«* ſhort and plain Diſcourſe.“ The 
original work had met with a very 
favourable reception from the pub- 
lick; but as it was large and dear, 
Mr. Bennet thought it convenient to 
reduce it to a leſs bulk and a ſmaller 
price, that thole perſons who had 
not either money to buy, or time to 
peruſe, ſo large a volume, might 
reap the benefit of it, upon callier 
terms. 

It happened, in the following 
year, that our young Divine took a 
journey to Colcheſter, to viſit his 
friend Mr. John Rayne, Rector of 
St. James's, in that ran but when 
he arrived there, he ſound him dead; 
whereupon he preached his funeral 
ſermon, and acquitted himſelf ſo 
much to the ſatisfaction of the pa- 
nſhioners, that they recommended 

im in the warmeſt manner to Dr. 
Compton, Biſhop of London, who 
Brat ed their . 14 

im to the Living.— Mr. Bennet 


immediately applied himſelf with 
reat diligence and ſucceſs to the 
everal duties of his function; and 
being not only a man of learning, 

of a ſtrong voice, and a good 


1724s 


elocution, he was extremely follow- 
ed and admired. Indeed, as moſt of 
the other chutches in Colcheſter 
were at this ume very ill ſupplied, 
he became, in a manner, the Miniſter 
of che whole town; and che ſub- 
ſcriptions and preſents which he 
received, raiſed bis income to near 
three hundred pounds a year. 

In the year 1701, Mr. Bennet pub- 
liſhed, in one Volume, Oftavo, 
A Confutation of Popery, in 
Three Parts; wherein, 1. The 
* Controverſy concerning the Rule 
of Faith is determined. 2. The 
* particular Doftrines of the Church 
* of Rome are confuted. 3. The 
* Popiſh Objetttons againſt the 
Church of England are anſwer- 
„ed.“ — About the ſame time he 
was engaged in a controverſy with 
ſome Diſlenters, which led him to 
publiſh, in the following year, A 
*« Diſcourle of Schiſm: Shewing, 
„1. What is n-cant by Schiſm. 
©* 2, That Schiſm is a damnable 
Sin. 3. That there is a Schiſm 
„ between the Eſtabliſhed Church 
* of England and the Diſſenters. 
* 4. That this Schiſm is to be 
© charged on the Diſſenters ſide. 
« 5. That the modern Pretences of 
„ Toleration, Agreement in Funda- 
© mentals, &c. will not excuſe the 
„ Diflenters from being guilty of 
„ Schiſm: Written b Way of 
© Letter to Three Difl-nting Mi- 
* niſters in Eſſex. To which is 
* annexed, An Anſwer to a Book 
** entitled, Thomas againſt Bennet, 
* or the Proteſtant Diſſenters vindi- 
* cated from the Charge of Sctnſm.” 
This book being ani adverted upon 
by Mr. Shepherd, one of the gen- 

tlemen 
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1724, An Hiſtorical and Critical Eſſay on the XXXIX Arti. 
« cles of the Church of England: wherein it is demonſtrated 


e that this Clauſe, The Church has Power to decree Rites and 


* Ceremonies, and Authority in 


tlemen to whom it was addreſſed, 
our Author publiſhed © A Defence 
„ of the Diſcourſe of Schiſm: in 
Anſwer to Mr. Shepherd's Objec- 
* tions, in his Three Sermons of Se- 
* paration, &c.” And ſoon after 
this, he printed © An Anſwer to 
« Mr. Shepherd's Conſiderations on 
& the Defence of the Diſcourſe of 
é Schiſm.” — The fame year, he 
ubliſhed a Treatiſe, en itled, De- 
* yvotions ; viz. Confeſhons, Peti- 
© tions, Interce ſſions, and Thank(- 
« ojvings, for every Day in the 
6 Veek: and alſo Ee at, and 
« After the Sacrament ; with Occa- 
4% oaal Prayers for all Perſons 
& whatſoever.” . 

I 170g, he publiſhed, in an Oc- 
tavo Volume, A Confutation of 
© Quakeriſm ;* in the Preface to 
which, having declared, that, in his 
opinion, Quakeriſm is one of the 
vileſt and moſt pernicious Hereſies 
that our unbappy nation has cver 
been infeſted with, and expreſſed 
his concern that the Clergy of the 
Church of England, who had writ- 
ten with great learning and b wo" 
upon moſt other points, ſhould al- 
moſt wholly negled the Quaker 
Controverſics ; he obſerves, that 
Mr. Barclay's Apology 1s certainly 
the exadteſt Picce that ever was 
written in defence of Quakeriſm : 
This, therefore, 1s what he hath un- 
dertaken to confute. 

In 1708, our indeſatigable Contro- 
verſialiſt publiſbed © A brief Hiſ- 
&© tory of the joint Uſe of precom- 
9 2 ſet Forms of Prayer; ſhew- 
„ing, 1. That the antient Jews, 
© our Saviour, his Apoſtles, and the 
« primitive Chriſtians, never joined 
cin any Prayers, but precompoſed 
« (ct Forms only. 2. That thoſe 
„ precompoſed ſet Forms in which 
*« they joined, were ſuch as the 
* reſpettive Congregations were 
« accuſtomed 10, and thoroughly ac- 


Controverſies of Faith, inſerted 
cc in 


uainted with. 3. That their 
rathce warrants the Impoſition 
of a National — Litur- 
fy. To which is annexed, A 
iſcourſe of the Gift of Prayer, 
* ſhewing, That what the Difſenters 
mean by the Gift of Prayer, viz, 
a Faculty of conceiving Prayers 
extempore, is not promiſed in 
Scripture.” The ſame year he 
publiſhed another Piece, entitled, 
A Diſcourſe of joint Prayer: 
* ſhewing, 1. What is meant by 
* joint Prayer. 2. That the joint 
. Uſe of Prayers conceived extem- 
pore hinders Devotion, and conſe- 
„ quently diſpleaſes GoD : where- 
* asthe joint Uſe of ſuch precom- 
poled 1 Forms, as the Congrega- 
tion 1s accuſtomed to, and tho- 
* roughly acquainted with, does 
Sa eftettually promote Devo- 
tion, and 3 is com- 
* manded by Gob. g. That the 
Lay-Diflenters are obliged, upon 
their own Priaciples, toabhor the 
Prayers offered 1n their ſeparate 
Aſſemblies, and to join in Com- 
munzon with the Eſtabliſhed 
Church.“ — This Treatiſe was 
ſoon. followed by A Paraphraſe 
* with Annotations upon the Book 
„of Common Prayer, wherein the 
ext is explained, Objections are 
* anſwered, and Advice is humbly 
** offered, both to the Clergy and 
** Laity, for promoting true . 
tion in the Uſe of it.“ Lond. 
8vo. 8 
Our Autbor's next publication 
was A Charity Sermon,” preach- 
edat Colcheſter, in the year 1710; 
about which time, likewiſe, he print- 
ed ſome controverſial © Letters,” 
occaſioned by the Replies to his 
Tratts againſt the Diſſenters. In 
1711, he publiſhed ** The Rs 
* of the Clergy of the Chriſlian 
* Church : Or, A Diſcourſe ſbeu- 
ing, that God has given and appro- 
* priated 
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« in the Twentieth Article, is not a Part of the Articles, as they 


«« were eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament in the 13th of Eliz. or 
«« agreed on by the Convocations of 1562 and 1571.” -In the 
reface to this work, Mr. Collins informs us, that he was engaged 


in writin 


Vol. IX. 7. 2 N 


« priated to the Clergy, Authority 
* to Ordain, Baptize, Preach, pre- 
« fide in Church-Prayer, and conſe- 
« crate the Lord's Supper. Where- 
„in alſo the pretended Divine 
„Right of the Laity to elect either 
* the Perſons to be ordained, or 
© their own particular Paſtors, is 
© examined and diſproved.” Lond. 
8y0,—About this time, he took the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity; and 
in 1714, he publiſhed © Ditections 
« for tudying, 1. A general Syſ- 
tem or Body of Divinity ; II. The 
% Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 
* To which is added St. Jerom's 
© Epiſtle to Nepotianus.” Lond. 
8vo. In the following year he pre- 
ſented the publick with his“ y 
* on the Thirty-niue Articles of 
% Religion, agreed on in 1562, and 
66 — in 1571 ; wherein (the 
„Text being firſt exhibited in 
© Latin and Engliſh, and the minu- 
* teſt Variations of Eighteen the 
«* moſt antient and authentic Copies 
carefully noted) an Account is 
given of the Proceedings of Con- 
* vocation in framing aud ſettling 
© the Text of the Articles; the 
controverted Clauſe of the Twen- 
* tieth Article is demonſtrated to 
© be genuine; and the Caſe of 
* Subſcription to the Articles is 
* conſidered in point of Law, Hiſ- 
* tory, and Conſcience, With a 
* Prefatory Epiſtle to Anthony 
* Collins, Eſq; wherein the egre- 
* gious Falſhoods and Calummes 
* of the Author of Prigſtcraſt in 
- Perfection are expoſed.” Lond. 
V 


0. 

Before the publication of this 
book, Dr. Bennet found it neceſſa- 
ry to leave Colcheſter: For, the 
other Churches in that town being 
lerved by men of learning and repu- 
tation, his large congregztion and 
lubſcriptions fell off, ſo that the in- 
come of his two Livings, St. James's, 


it, by a worthy Miniſter of the Goſpel, who knew 


that 


and St. Nicholas, (wbich latter he 
held by ſequeſtration) did not amount 
to ſixty pounds a year. Could he 
have made that ſum.of the tws, he 
would have been contented: But 
as this could not be done, he follow- 
ed the advice of his friends, and 
accepted of the 2 of Deputy- 
Chaplain to Chelſea-Hoſpital. Soon 
after this appointment, he happened 
to preach the funeral ſer mon of his 
friend, Mr. Erington, Lecturer of 
St, Olave's in Southwark ;. which 
was ſo highly approved by his au- 
dience, that he was unavmimouſl 
choſen Lecturer, without the lealt 
ſolicitation. Hereupon he ſettled 
in London; and, ſoon after, he was 
appointed Morning Preacher at St. 
Lawrence Jewry. In 1716, he pub- 
liſhed a pamphlet, entitled; © The 
** Nonjurors Separation from the 
„ publick Aſſemblies ofthe Church 
* of England examined, and proved 
** to beSchiſmatical, upon their own 
Principles; and a-Sermon, en- 
titled, ** The Caſe of the Reformed 
© Epiſcopal Churches, in Great 
Poland, and Poliſh Pruſſia, conſi- 
* dered ;”” which he had preached 
on occaſion of a Brief for the relief 
of thoſe churches. 

Not long after this, Dr. Bennet 
was preſented by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's to the Vica- 
rage of St. Giles's Cripplegate, 
London; a benehice of near five hun- 
dred pounds a year. Here he ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his alacri- 
ty in aſſerting the rights of his 
church, which involved him in 
tedious and vexatious law-ſuits ; 
but by his perſeveranc- he recovered 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year to 
the Living.— In 1717, he publiſhed 
A Spital Sermon preached before 
* the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, &c. 
* of London, in St. Bridget's 
© Church ;"” and, in the following 
year, A Diſcourſe of the Ever- 

* Bleſſed 


W4 br th 
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that he had made ſome inquiries into the modern Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory of England; and he concludes the Eſſay with drawing 
up, in brief, the demonſtration, promiſed in the title page, and 
given in the book; which we ſhall inſert below (. 

In the fame year, Mr. Collins publiſhed a celebrated work, 
entitled, © A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
*« Chriſtian Religion, in two Parts: The Firſt containing ſome 
«© Conſiderations on the Quotations made from the Old in the 
«© New Teſtament, and particularly on the Prophecies, cited from 
« the former, and ſaid to be fulſilled in the latter: The ſecond 
* containing an Examination of the Scheme advanced by Mr. 
«©. Whiſton in his E/ay towards reſtoring the true Text of the Old 
% Teſtament, and for vindicating the Citations thence made in the 
* New Teſtament, To which is prefixed, An Apology for free 


* Bleſſed Trinity in Unity, with an 
* Examination of Dr. Clarke's 
*« Scripture Doctrine of the Trini- 
* ty,” Lond. 8vo.* — But, from 
this time, the care of his large pariſh, 
and other affairs, ſo engroſſed his 
thoughts, that he had no time to un- 
dertake any new work, except an 
Hebrew Grammar, which was pub- 
liſbed at London, in 1726 ; being 
deligned for the uſe of ſuch as are 
deſirous of learning Hebrew, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a maſter. 

Dr. Bennet died, of an apoplexy 
in the year 1728, aged fifty hve, and 
was buried in his own church. He 
was a man of a robuſt conſtitution, 
and of ftrong paſſions; not without 
haughtineſs, but of very great inte- 
grity. He was a perfect maſter of 
the Oriental, as well as of the Greek 
and Latin languages; was well {kil- 
led in controverly, and a valiant 
champion for the Church of Eng- 
land, Upon obtaining his prefer- 
ment, in London, he married a lady 
of Saliſbury, by whom he had three 
danghters.—Biograph. Britan. Firſt 
Edit. — New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 


8vo. 

n) It is as follows :—* The Ar- 
* ticles of the Church of England 
© are ſuppoſed to have their Convo- 
8 2 — from the Con- 


« Debate 


vocation of 1362, which firſt agreed 
on them ; and from the Convoca- 
tion of 1571, which, after having 
reviſed, and made Alterations in, 
and additions to them, agreed on 
them again. The Way of paſſing 
Acts of Convocation is by the 
Subſcription of the majority of 
the members of each Houſe by 
themſelves. The MS. Articles, 
which paſſed the Convocation in 
1562, and were ſubſcribed by the 
majority of both Houſes, are ex- 
tant ; as are the MS. Articles of 
1571, with the Subſcriptions of 
the Upper Houſe. And both 
theſe Manuſcripts are without the 
* Clauſe. The Parliament in 1571 
* did, by a ſtatute, entitled, An Ad 
* for the Miniſters of the Church to be 
u- Religion, confirm Articles 

Religion, compriſed in an im- 
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2 a a 
printed . book, entitled, 


Articles, &c. put forth by the 
* Queen's Authority, All the Eng- 
* iſh printed bake of Articles cx- 
* tant before 1571, and while the 
* Parhament were making this Sta- 
© tute, bore the title recited in the 
© Statute, and were without the 
* Clauſe. Wherefore it follows, 
that the Clauſe has neither the 
* authority of the Convocation nor 
Parliament.“ 


* This Diſcourſe was animadverted upon by ſeveral writers; particularly, by 
Mr. Emlyn, in a piece, entitled, Dr. Bennet's New Theory of the Trinity 
« exenmned ; or, Some Conſiderations on his Diicourte of the ever-bleſſed I, 
« nuy, &c.; and by Mr. Jack ton. ina Tract, printed in 1719s under the title of 


« A modeſt Plea tor the Baptilmal and Scripture Notion of « 


x Trinity ; wherein 


« the Schemes of the Rev. Dr. Benuct aud Dr. Clarke are compared.” 
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« Debate and Liberty of Writing.” (Few books have made 
more noiſe than this did, at its firſt publication, It had an air 
of novelty to recommend it ; and the Author managed his ſubject 
with great art and ability. At the ſame time, there never was a 
book, perhaps, to which ſo many anſwers were made in ſo ſhort a 
time. For being conceived to be deſtructive of Chriſtianity, (as 


2 Na 


{n) In the firſt part of this © Diſ- 
* courſe,” the — having aſ- 
ſerted, that Chriſtianity is founded 
on Judaiſm, or the New Teſtament 
on the Old, undertakes to make good 
his aſſertion, by ſhewing, that, as 
the grand and fundamental article of 
Chriſtianity was, that Jeſus of Na- 
zareth was the Mefhas of the Jews, 
predicted in the Old Teſtament; an 
article which could not appear, and 
be proved, but from the O14 Teſla- 
ment; ſo the Apoſtles do, in Fact, 
ground and prove Chriſtianity from 
the Old Tellament. And as the 
chief and principal of thoſe proofs 
which are to be met with therein, in 
behalf of Chriſtianity, may be juſtly 
ſuppoſed to be urged in the New 
Teſtament by the Authors thereof, 
{o if thoſe proofs are valid, then is 
Chriſtianity ſtrongly and invincibly 
eſtabliſhed on its true foundations : 
But on the other fide, if the proofs 
for Chriſtianity from the Old Teſta- 
ment be not valid; if the argu- 
ments founded on thoſe books be 
not concluſive ; and the Prophecies 
cited from thence be not fulfilled ; 
then has Chriſtianity no juſt ſounda- 
tion: for the foundation on which 
Jeſus and his Apoſtles built it is 
then invalid and falſe. Theſe ob- 
ſervations naturally lead to an in- 
quiry into the nature of thoſe proofs; 
and, as our Author obſerves, * Of 
* the Strength or Weakneſs of the 
* Proofs for Chriſtianity out of 
* the Old Teſtament we ſeem well 
* qualified to judge, by having the 
* Old and Now Tellament in our 
* Hands; the firſt containing the 
i — of Chriſtianity, and the 
latter the application of thoſe 
* proofs : ſo that we ſhould ſcem to 


denying 


have nothing more to do, than to 
* compare the Old and New Tefta- 
ment together. But,“ (as he goes 
on to obſerve) © theſe Proofs taken 
out of the Old, and urged in the 
New Teſtament, being, ſome- 
times, either not to be found in 
the Old; or not urged in the New, 
according to the hteral and obvi- 
ous ſenſe which they ſeem to bear 
in their ſuppoſed places in the 
Old, and therefore not proofs ac- 
cording to ſcholaſtick rules 3 
almoſt all Chriſtian Commenta- 
tors on the Bible, and advocates 
for the Chriſtian religion, both 
ancient and modern, have judged 
them to be applied in a Secondary, 
or Typical, or Myſtical, or Alle- 
gorical, or Enigmatical ſenſe; 
that is, in a ſenſe different from 
the obvious and Literal ſenſe, 
which thev bear in the Old Teſta- 
* ment.'— Having proceeded thus 
far, he oblerves (conſiſtently with 
what he had already advanced) that 
in order to underſtand the full force 
of the Proofs for Chriſtianity, it is 
neceſſary to underſtand the nature 
and rules of Typical, Myſtical, and 
Allegorical - Reaſoning ; which, 
therefore, he endeavours to explain : 
And this he does, in a way, that (as 
the learned Dr. Middleton remarks) 
ſerves only to expoſe this mode of 
interpretation, as equivocal, preca- 
rious, and incapable of yielding 
any rational conviction ; whereby 
he ſeems to imagine, that he has 
done, what he aimed at, and over- 
turned the foundation of the Chril- 
tian religion. And ia truth,“ favs 
the ſame learned writer, * if we 
© admit, that Chriſttanity has no 
* other foundation than what he has 

alligned 
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5 That is,“ favs Dr. Leland, * as he plainly intends it, according to the rules of 
* ſound reaſon aud common ſenſe.“ — View ot Deiſtical Writers, Vol. I. 


Lett. 6. 
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denying it a rational foundation, and putting it on a foundation 
apparently chimerical) it was attacked, as ſuch, with great impe- 
tuofity (o). Hereupon, Mr. Collins thought fit to review the 
controverſy occaſioned by his Diſcourſe ;”” more eſpecially as 
he found a greater expectation and deſire among men, of all par- 
ties and diſtinctions, to ſee the debate further proſecuted, than he 


liſhed a Treatiſe, entitled, 


- could have imagined. Accordingly, in the year 1726, he — 


e Scheme of Literal Prophecy 


« conſidered ;” (p) in which he flattered himſelf, that he had 


aſſigned to it, it might not perhaps 
be difficult for him to — 6 good 
the reſt: For upon that ſuppoſi- 
tion, he has thrown many objec- 
tions in our way, Which it is ſcarce 
way to get clear of, But while 
de fancied himſelf to be demo- 
liſhing foundations, he was batter- 
ing only ſuch parts of the edi- 
tice, as ſerve for its ornament, ra- 
ther than its ſupport.” || 

The Second Part of our Author's 
book is employed in conſidering the 
ſche me which Mr, Whiſton ſets up 
in oppoſition to the Allegorical 
ſcheme ; and which, as he repreſents 
it, conſiſſs chiefly in maintaining, 
* that the Hebrew and Greek of the 
Old Teſlament agreed in the 
times of Jeſus and the Apoſtles ; 
that the Apoſtles cited exattly and 
argued literally from the Greek 
or Septuazint tranſlation ; and 
that ſince their times both theſe 
copies of the Old Teſtament have 
been corrupted by the Jews, 
which makes it ſeem as if the 
Apoſtles had not argued literally 
from the Old Teſtament ; and in 
propoſing, by various means to reſ- 
tore the text thereof as it flood in 
the days of Jeſus and his Apoſtles.” 
— This ftrange hypotheſis, which 
the learned Bilhop of Glouceſter 
Ryles © adeſperate expedient,'* Mr. 
Collins particularly examines and 
refutes, 

(6) In the concluſion of the Pre- 
face to © The Scheme of Literal 
© Prophecy conſidered,” our Au- 
thor gives us a complete liſt of the 
ſeveral pieces which had been writ- 
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[| Middleton's Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. II. P. 369. Edit. 1753 · 
* Warburtoa's Doctrine of Grace, B. 3. C. 3. 


advanced 


ten againſt, and on occaſion of the 
„% Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c." 
within the ſpace of two years, 
amounting in number to thirty-Hve; 
and he had the bonour to reckon, 
amongſt his adverſaries, ſeveral of 
the moſt eminent Divines of the 
age. Some account of the princi- 
pal works which were publiſhed 
upon this occaſion may be ſeen in 
© Leland's View of the Deiſtical 
„Writers.“ — We have already re- 
ferred to certain animadverſions of 
the learned Dr. Middleton on our 
Author's performance ; and the 
famous Biſhop of Glouceſter in- 
forms us, that be has attempted to 
give a good account of Mr,Collins's 
* Grounds and Reaſoys of the 
© Chriſtian Religion,” Which he 
allows to be one of the moſt plauſi- 
ble books ever written againſt Chriſ- 
tianity) by confuting his firſt propo- 
ſition, on which the whole attack 
riſes, and ſhewing the logical pro- 
priety, and moral fitneſs of SE CO N- 
DARY ſenſes of Prophecy. — See 
Biſhop Warburton's Doctrine of 
Grace. B. 3. C. 3.—Divine Le- 
gation, B. 5. K 5, 6. 

(þ) It was printed at the Hague, 
in 1726, in two Volumes 12mo, and 
reprinted at London, with correc- 
tions, in 1727, in $yo, — It appears 
from a paſſage in one of the treatiſes 
written by Dr. Samuel Chandler, 
on occaſion of this controverly, that 
the former edition was not publick- 
ly ſold in England, at its firſt appear- 
ance, For, lays this eminent Di- 
vine. As the Author of The Grounds 
* and Reaſons, &c. hath not been 

puniſhed 
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advanced ſuch a ſcheme of things, as would account for all mat- 
ters in diſpute between him and his opponents. — In this perfor- 
mance, our Author kept his Eye principally on the Biſhop of 
Litchfield and Coventry (g), one of his moſt applauded antago- 
pills ; whoſe book (he tells us) was undertaken, at the requeſt of 
his brethr-n, on account of his Lordſhip's known abilities in all 
paris of literature, and eſpecially in Jewiſn or Rabbinical, and 
was, moreover, carefully reviſed and corrected by ſome of our 
oreateſt Divines (r). With this diſtinguiſhed adverſary, there- 
tore, he determined to conteſt the point; and having firſt laid be- 
fore his readers the ſtate of the caſe, from the Diſcourſe of the 
« Grounds,” and from the Biſhop's Anſwer /, he proceeds to 
make ſuch remarks on various parts of his Lordſhip's performance, 
a he judged moſt proper to detect the falſe reaſoning that (as he 
fays) runs through the whole of it.—But though the Biſhop's cele- 


285 


brated ““ Defence” was the principal object of our Author's at- 
tention, yet whilſt he profeſſed to take the whole of this into 
conſideration, it was not without a view to ſeveral other Au- 
wers“ to the ſaid ©* Diſcourſe,” and in particular to Mr. Sykes; 
who alone (he tells us) had advanced a conſiſtent ſcheme of things, 


puniſhed for that diſcourſe, either 
um his perſon or bookſeller, fo 1 
' Love the two volumes in defence 
| of it, that now lye ſculking in the 
dark, and are fecretly handed 
about as a formidable attack on the 
' Chriſtian religion, will ſoon be 
' fold without any hazard to the 
' publiſher, as I ain ſure they may 
de peruſed without any real dan- 
ger to the careful reader» And I 
am the more heartily ſolicitous on 
* this account (he continues) becauſe 
of a report current about this city 
* of aprolccution reſolved on againſt 
all that ſhall be found ſpreading 
* thele books; which I take to be 
' kighly injurious to thole worthy 
aud reverend perſons ſuaid to be 
concerned in it; and an artihce of 
' the Author of T he Literal Scheme, 
' br of bis friends, to raiſe the te- 
' putation of his new books, and to 
' Minuate to the world, that they 
ve not ſuffered to be publiſhed, 
becauſe unanſwerable. 1 per- 
bade myſelf this report hath but 
| Mite foundation; and that, for 

13 1caton, hecauſe ſuch proſecu- 

on cannot anlwer the end de- 


wed ; che book being already 


which 


well known, and daily ſpreading 
into new hands; aud becauſe this 
would furniſh the enemies of Re- 
velation with too jull a p etence 
to Charge us with the remains of a 
perſccutung ſpirit, and to reproach 
the very rchgioa of Chriſt itſelf, 
as being in our own apprehenſious 
uncapable of being ſupported but 
by civil perſecutions and penal- 
ties, God forbid they thould 
* have any occalion for ſuch a 
. 22 — on the Con- 
duct of the Modern Deiſts, in theit 
late Writings againſt Chriſlianity, 
&c. 8v9. London. 1727. 

(q) Dr. Edward Chandler. 

{r} The Literal Scheme, &c. P. 
2, 4, 8vo Edit. 1727. 

It is entitled, A Defence 
* of Chriſtianity from the Prophe- 
* cies of the Old Teſtament ; where-« 
„in are conſidered all the objec- 
* tons againſt this Kind of Proof, 
advanced in a late Diſ-ourle of 
© the Grounds and Reaſons of the 
„ Chriſtian Religion.“ 8vo. — It 
went through ſeveral editions, in a 
hort time, and was generally et- 
teemed a very learned and elaborate 
performance. 3 
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which he had propoſed with great clearneſs, politeneſs, and mode. 


ration C). 


Agreeably to his declared defign, the greater part of Mr. Col. 
lins's work is employed in conſidering the ſubſtance of the Biſhop'; 


book; (2) but in the courſe of his Remarks, he treats dif. Be 


tinctly of the Importance of Prophecy to the Truth of the Chrif. 
tian Religion, and of other material points; concluding with a 
examination of his antagoniſt's Arts of Controverſy, in which he 
undertakes to convict the Biſhop of ſome of the groſſeſt miſrepre. 
ſentations of his meaning, and the moſt invidious perſonal attacks; 
Arts which ſerve only to diſgrace the cauſe in which they are em- 


ployed (x). 


{t) The Literal Scheme, &c. 


» IL, 

{u) Dr. Leland, however, obſerves, 
that, in this work, Mr. Collins very 
ſlightly paſſes over the chief things 
he ought to have proved, and on 
which, in his former book, he had 
laid the greateſt ſtreſs ; and likewiſe, 
that he often flips over the moſt ma- 
terial things that had been urged, 
and, as the Biſhop afterwards com- 
plained, takes no more notice of 
them than if he had not read them. 
—Leland's View of the Deiſtical 
Writers, Vol. I. Lett. 6. 

{x) In the preface to his“ Lite- 
* ral Scheme,” Mr. Collins had 
obſerved, with much ſatis faction, 
that ſeveral of the Anſwers to the 
* Diſcourſe of the Grounds,“ &c. 
were Written with a temper, mode- 
ration, and politeneſs, unuſual in 
Theological Controverſies, and be- 
coming good, pious, and learned 
men. It is confelled, however,” 
(fays he) that moſt of the Anſwers 
ate written in the common abufive 
* ſtrain, and that two or three of 
theſe hardly admit of any parallel, 
To prevent which immoral way of 
writing for the future, the Author 
of theſe papers ſrems to provide 
the moſt effectual remedy, and 


the like kind, and confining him- 
ſelf wholly to the argument. 
Which procecding cannot but 
habituste a reader to be calm and 
diſpaſſionate in Theological Inqui- 
ries, and may ſhame an Adverlary 
into decency, who perhaps will 
leave off ſcolding, when he has 
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© no body to {cold with him, and ( 

* will then diſcover his own Cetor 

© mity. 72 0 

But notwithſtanding theſe pro- ne 
feſſions, one of his adverſanes 8 
learned and ingenious Dr. Samuel 
Chandler | will by ao means alloy 

him the praiſe of ſuch candour and obſe 

moderation. So far from it, that e Divi 

arraigns the © Literal Scheme” d a Wa 

a want of politeneſs, and of a dil in hi. 

regard to truth and decency, and d- be is: 

clares the Author's treatment of te lame 

learned Prelate to be fo unjuſt, tay tions 

it might well be thought to deſene dern! 

a publick cenſure ; in ſupport ler. 

which heavy accuſation, he puts i- (y) 

gether ſome paſſages from the wor, WW object 

which he repreſents as ſo many u 3s rep! 

deſerved refleftions levelled ag π, Newt 

the Biſhop ; referring his read" © the 

particularly to the thirteenth chapter, dat he 

where (fays he) they will find a mu factior 


greater diſregard to charatter,thas — 
(Mr. Collins) can with juſtice cor ordſ} 


plain of with reſpe& to himlelt WM © argui 
others. — How far the reflections tx: delt 
pointed out were deſerved, or 10 * prod 
will beſt be learned from a per Difſert 
of the Biſhop's productions, in II. P. 
controverſy. This, at leaſt, vc aj (2) 1 
ſafely affirm, that if in any inſtanc Leland, 
there ſhould be found an uncans and ver 
inſinuation, or an aſperity of es uguity 
reſſion unworthy of Mr. Colle of Dan 
fach inllances ate but rare ; a the pro 
1s certain, that the provocation the Mt 
the part of his Right Revercns 7 objectio 
tagoniſt was not flight. The gn viated w 
ral ſtrain of our Author's Nit Vanced 
is remarkably calm and diſpaſhon2t unverſ; 
expectat 
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In purſuing his ſubje&, Mr. Collins had urged many objections 


— — — — 
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againſt the Antiquity and Authority of the Book of Daniel; with 
2 view to ſhew, that it was not written by the famous Danicl men- 
toned by Ezekiel, but was of a much later compoſition ; the Au- 
thor of it being, indeed, a writer of things paſt, after a prephe- 
tical manner ). — An Attack of this fort could not fail of 
ſpreading a general alarm ; and accordingly the ſame learned 
Prelate, who had defended Chriſtianity againſt his former aſſault, 
undertook to refute theſe Objections, as well as to clear up ſome 
other controverted points, in a work, entitled. A Vindication 
« of the Defence of Chriſtianity from the Prophecies of the Old 
« Teſtament, In Anſwer to the Scheme ot Literal Prophecy 


« conſidered. 


In two volumes, 8vo.” () 


w z0 


Our Author's performance was alſo animadverted upon by ſeve- 
ral other eminent writers, and amongſt the reſt, by a famous Di- 
vine, of thoſe times, Dr. John Rogers (a), who in the abundance 


obſervation, that whilſt this learned 
Divine is reproving Mr. Collins for 
2 want of candour and politeneſs 
in his animadverſions on the Biſhop, 
he is evidently deficient in the very 
ſame reſpeRt himſelſ.— See Reflec- 
tions on the Condutt of the Mo- 
dern Deiſts, &c. By Samuel Chand- 


ler. 

The ſubſtance of Mr. Collins's 
obſections and of the anſwers to him 
1 repreſented by the learned Biſhop 
Newton, in his Diſſertations on 
the Prophecies;“ who obſerves, 
that he has been retuted to the ſatis- 
faction of every intelligent and im- 

artial reader. As indeed,“ ſays 
. * there never were any 
© arguments urged in favour of In- 
* fidelity, but better were always 
* produced in ſupport of Truth.'— 
Diſſertations on the Prophecies, Vol. 
II. P. 4. Edit. 1766. 

2 In this performance, ſays Dr. 
Leland, his Lordſhip hath A 
and very ſolidly vindicated the An- 
tiquity and Authority of the Book 
of Daniel, and the application of 
the prophecies there contained to 
the Vieh againſt Mr. Collins's 
objections: and hath alſo ſully ob- 
viated whatſoever he had farther ad- 
vanced againſt the antiquity and 
univerſality of the tradition and 
expectation among the Jews con- 


of 


cerning the Meſſiah. View of the 
Deiſtica! Writers, Vol. I. Lett. 6. 
Dr. Samuel Chandler likewiſe 
publiſhed, on this occaſion, a judi- 
cious“ Vindicatioa of the Kot. 
* quity and Authority of Daniel's 
in Prophecies and their Application 
* to Jeſus Chrilt.” vo. , 
e Join ROGERS was born, 
in the year 1679, at Enſham in Ox- 
fordſhire ; of which pariſh his father 
was Vicar, He received the firſt 
ou of his education, at New-Col- 
ege ſchool in Oxford; and, in 
1692, was elected a Scholar of Cor- 
pus-Chriſti College. In due time, 
he took his Degrees in Arts, and 
then entered into Holy Orders. The 
ſucce ſſion in his College being flow, 
he did not obtain a Fellowſhip, till 
the year 1706,—In 1710. he took 
the _ of Bachelor of Divini- 
tv; and two years after this, he was 
invited to London, and choſen Lec- 
turer of St. Clement's Danes. 
During his reſidence in he Univer- 
fity, our young Divine had habituat- 
ed himſelf to the diſcharge of the 
ſeveral duties of his facred func- 
tion, by under aking the care of a 
pariſh in Berkſhire ; and he now 
appeared to ſo great advantage iu the 
pulpit, that he was looked upon as 
one of the moſt eloquent and in- 
ſtructive preachers of his time. He 


had 
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of his zeal, happening to loſe fight of good manners, and to ex. 
preſs himſelf in very extraordinary terms, Mr. Collins thought 
proper to reply, in * A Letter to the Reverend Dr. Rogers, on 


« Occaſion of his Eight Sermons concerning the Neceſſity of 


« Divine Revelation, and the Preface prefixed to them, Ty 


had not long diſlinguiſhed himſelf 
in the metropolis, before he was 
unanimouſly choſen Lecturer of the 
united pariſhes of Chriſt-Church, 
and St. Leonards Foſter-Lane ; in 
which ftation he coutinued many 
years, to the entire ſatisfaction of bis 
pariſhioners. 

In the mean time, he was preſent- 
ed to the Rectory of Wrington in 
Somerſet{hire ; and reſigning his 
Fellowihip, in 1716, he was mar- 
ries, that ſame year, tothe Honour- 
rable Mrs. Lydia Hare, ſiſter to the 
Lord Colerane, who had been his 
pupil in the Univerſity. — Some 
time after this, he was elected Canon 


Re ſidentiary ofthe Churchof Wells; 


in which he alſo bore the office of 


Sub-Dean.—lIn 1719, be engaged in 
the Bangorian controverſy, by pub- 
Iiſhing © A Diſcourſe of the Viſible 
* and Inviſible Church of Chriſt ; 
% In which it is ſhewn, that the 
© Powers claimed by the Officers 
of the Viſible Church are not in- 
© conſiſtent with the Supremacy af 
*© Chriſt as Head, or with the Rights 
© and Liberties of Chriftans, as 
1% Members of the Inviſible Church.“ 
Lond. 8vo. — This Diſcourſe pro- 
ducing an Anſwer from the learned 
Dr. Sykes, our Author proceeded to 

ubliſh © A Review of the Diſ- 
* courſe of the Viſible and Inviſi- 
« ble Church of Chriſt, be ing a Re- 
« ply to Mr. Sykes's Anſwer to 
„that Diſcourſe ;** in which Trea- 
uſe, (as a Writer of his Life ob- 
ſerves) he has more fully done juſtice 
to his argument, and more cxpli- 
citly unfolded and ſupported his 
2 purſuing them through 
their ſeveral — 4 bc and mark- 
ing their application to particular 


caſes; conſtantly keeping the main 


point in view, and being no farther 
ſolicitous to confute his adverſary, 


* which 
than it was neceſſary in order toclexr 
up and eſtabliſh the truth.—On ac. 
count of his abilities in this reſpe}, 
as well as of his learning and merit 
in general, the Univerſity of Oxford 
conferred upon him by Diploma. in 
1721, the degree of Dor in Di. 
vinity, without his deſire or previous 
knowledge. 

In the year 1726, by the recom- 
mendation of ſome eminent pci 
ſons, who were defirous of bringing 
him more into publick view, Dr. 
* was appointed Chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales; and about the 
ſame time he appeared in Defence 
of Chriſtianity againſt the attacks of 
Mr. Collins, by prefixing to his 
Eight Sermons on the Neceſſig 
« of Divine Revelation, and the 
„Truth of the Chriſtian Religion,” 
A Preface, with Remarks on th: 
Scheme of Literal Prophecy, &. 
This addreſs not only drew a reply 
from Mr. Collins, but was animad- 
verted upon, in a very ſpirited man- 
ner, by Mr. Samuel Chandler, who 
reproved our zealous Churchman 
for uſhering in his Diſcourſes in 
Vindication of a Religion that ab- 
hors perſecution, with a Preface 
that ſtrongly ſavours of it. Evenin 
the opinion of his friends, indeed, 
the Doctor's Preface” ſeemed 
liable to ſome exception, or at lea! 
was thought to demand a more full 
and diſtin explication; and c- 
cordingly he publiſhed “ A Vi- 
© dication of the Civil Eſtabliſh- 
© ment of Religion; wherein ſome 
© Politions of Mr. Chandler, the 
© Author of The Literal Schen, 
and an anonymous Letter on that 
e Subjeft are occaſionally conſider 
* ed. With an Appendix conta. 
„ing a Letter from the Reverend 
© Dr. Marſhall, and an Anſwer to 
* the ſame.” Lond. 1728. 1 


. 
w 


& Sec the Preface to ( Reflections onthe Conduſt of the Modern Deiſts,” &. 
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ce which is added, A Letter in the London Journal, April 1, 1727, 
with an Anſwer to the ſame.” Lond. 1727. 8v0.—Not con- 


tent with miſrepreſenting our Author's words, and treating him 


as no better than a **. petulant Scribler,” (45) the impatient Di- 
* i 


Vor. IX. 7. 


Soon after the publication of his 


„Eight Sermons,” Dr. Rogers re- 
— his Lecture ſhip, 11 
from London, with an intention to 
ſpend the remaining part of his life 
in the country; chiety at Wrington, 
where he had rebuilt the - 
houſe, and was reſolved to take a 
full enjoyment of thoſe rural exer- 
cifes and diverſions in which he had 
always delighted. But he had not 
been at his Rectory, many days, be- 
fore he was ſurpriſed with an offer, 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's, of the valuable 8 of 
St. Giles's Cripplegate in London, 
then vacant by the death of Dr. Ben- 
net; and the manner in which it was 
made left him no power to refuſe it. 
* His own choice,“ ſays one of his 
intimate friends, * would have ra- 
* ther fixed him in a rural privacy, 
than have entered him upon ſuch 
"Y 7 ſcene of action: But a 
* call ſo unlooked for, ſo utterly un- 
0 2 he eſteemed Providen- 
* tial ; and as fuch he obeyed it ra- 
ther than embraced it. Accor- 
dingly he was inſtituted thereto, in 
October 1728 : But he did not long 
enjoy his preferment , for he died, 
after a ſhort illneſs, on the firſt of 
May, 1729. He was buried in the 
pariſh church of Enſham, where a 
very handſome monument is erected 
to his memory by his widow. 

Dr. Rogers was a man of good 
abilities; and he was generally eſ- 
teemed an excellent Wie: But 
he was by no means a profound 
{cholar; nor was he ambitious of 
being thought one, He neither 
colletted nor read many books; be- 
ing perſuaded, that a few, well-cho- 


vine 


ſen, and diligently ſtudied, commu- 
nicate the moſt real knowledge. Ia 
private life, he adorned the virtues 
of a Chriſtan with the manners of a 
Gentleman; and he was particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by the livelineſs of his 
diſpoſition, and rhe polite freedom 
of his converſation. Of his pub- 
lick ſpirit he left behind him very 
coſtly monuments in the ſeveral 
Cures, to which he ſtood for any 
time related ; and by his death, Re- 
ligion in general loſt an able cham- 

ion, the Church of England a 
Krona cus defender, and his Pa- 
— a faithful aod watchful over- 
cer. 

After his deceaſe, Three Volumes 
of his Sermons were publiſhed in 
octavo; namely, 1. Twelve Ser- 
* mons preached upon ſeveral Oc- 
© cafions.” 2. Nineteen Ser- 
% mons on ſeveral occaſions: To 
* which is prehxed The Author's 
« Life, with an Elogium written 
* by John Burton, B. D. Fellow of 
„ Eton College.” g. Seventeen 
© Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions: 
„To which are added Two Tratts, 
© viz. 1. Reaſons agaiaſt Conver- 
„ ſion to the Church of Rome. 
% . A Petſuaſi 7e to Conformity, 
„ addreſſed to the Diſſenters.“ He 
wrote alſo a Perſuaſive to Confor 
mity, addreſſed to the Quakers.— 
Biograph. Britan. Firſt Edit. — 
An Account of the Life of Dr. Ro- 
ers, prefixed to his Setmons.— Dr. 

arſhal's Funeral Sermon for Dr. 


Rogers. ; 
* © The Author of the © Lite- 
* ral Scheme,” fays Dr. Samuel 
Chandler, * hath, in my opinion, 
* urged many things worthy of conſi · 
| deration, 


4 
* Dr. N. Marſhall's Funeral Sermon tor Dr. Rogers. 

We are told by the Writer of his Life, that Dr. Rogers was not ouly famed 
vr controverſy, but all for being an eminent Caſuiſt; and as ſuch was frequently 
3ppied to, for eaſing ſcruples of conſcience, and reſolving points of religion: 
More eſpecially, he was conſulted by perſons in —_— oft being ſeduced into Po- 


2 ; tor whoſe uſe he compoled ſome excellent 


reatiſes; of which this was 


— w_ 
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vine had called for the reſtraints of the civil power, and, in par- 
ticular, had invited him to ſuffer for his tenets, in theſe words : 
«© Confeſſor or two would be a mighty ornament to his cauſe, 
« If he expects to convince us, that he is in earneſt, he ſhould 
not decline giving us this proof of his ſincerity. What will 
* not abide this trial, we ſhall ſuſpect to have but a poor founda. 
«« tion.“ Such ſentiments as ox to deſerved reproof ; and accord- 
ingly Mr. Collins tells the Doctor, in his reply, that in his opinion, 
they are falſe, wicked, inhuman, irreligious, inconſiſtent with the 
peace of ſociety, and perſonally injurious to the Author of The 
% Scheme: He remarks, that it is a degree of virtue to ſpeak 
what a man thinks, though he may do it in ſuch a way as to avoid 
deſtruction of life and fortune: He declares, that the cauſe of 
Liberty, which he defends, is the cauſe of Virtue, Learning, Truth, 
God, Religion, and Chriſtianity ; that it 1s the — intereſt 
of all countries; that the degree of it we enjoy in England is the 
ſtrength, ornament, and glory of our own; and that, if he can 
contribute to the defence of ſo excellent a cauſe, he ſhall think 
he has ated a good part in life: In ſhort,” ſays he to his Reve- 
rend adverſary, © it is a cauſe, in which, if your influence and 
« intereſt were equal to your inclination to procure martyrdom for 
* me, I would rather ſuffer, than in any cauſe whatſoever ; though 
* I ſhould be ſorry that Chriſtians ſhould be ſo weak and incon- 
«« ſiſtent with themſelves, as to be your inſtruments in taking my 
«« life from me. c 

Our Author's health had been declining for ſome years, and he 
was extremely afflicted with the ſtone ; a violent fit of which ex- 
cruciating diſeaſe at length put an end to his life, on the 13th of 
December, 1729. He died at his houſe in Harley-ſquare, and 
was interred in Oxford-Chapel, where a monument was erected to 
his memory, with an inſcription in Latin. 


Mr, Col LIxs was equally diſtinguiſhed by his talents and his 
virtues, He is commonly allowed to have been a very ingenious 
man; Cd) and his life and converſation were truly amiable and 

exemplary, 


* deration, that are not to be an- 
* ſwered with a ſmart ſaying, and the 
* ſolemn charge of a petulant ſeri 
4. He hath propoſed diftculties 
* that will try the learning and beſt 
* reaſon of his Chriſtian adverſa- 
* rics,*—Preface to Reflections on 
the Condutt of the modern Deiſts, 
&c. containing ſome Remarks on 
Dr. Rogers's Preface to his Eight 
Sermons, 

{(c) Letter to Dr. Rogers, New 
and Gen. Biog. Di, 


* 


{d) The celebrated Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, however, has expreſſed 
the utmoſt contempt of Mr. Col- 
lins's abilities. His Lordſhip ob- 
ſerves, that he was * a writer, whoſe 
* dexterity in the arts of controverſy 
* was fo remarkably contraſted by 
* his abilities in reaſoning and lite- 
* rature, as to be ever putting one in 
* mind of what — tell us of 
* the genius of the proper Indians, 
* who, altho? the verieſt bunglers in 


the fine arts of manual pr, 
ye 
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exemplary. So great indeed was the purity of his morals, that 
notwithſtanding the peculiarity of his notions excited againſt him 
the uſual rage of intereſted and bigotted men, he was in this reſ- 
pect exempt from calumny. His good qualities were too conſpi- 
cuous to be denied ; and it was not in the power of his worſt ene- 
mies to ſully his fair reputation. We are told, that the corrup- 
« tion among Chriſtians, and the perſecuting ſpirit of the Cler 
« had given him a prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, and at laſt in- 
6 duced him to think, that upon its preſent footing it is pernicious 
“ to mankind.” Certain it is, that he himſelf was a perſon of 
reat hamanity, moderation, and ſweetneſs of temper ; and, as 
fach, he is ſaid to have ſeen with grief, that religion was not 
« only made uſe of as a cloak to hide all kinds of violence and in- 
« juſtice, but as an engine to ſupplant moral obligations, by ſubſti- 
« tuting ſomething elſe in their room.“ ez) 

His fortune enabled him to collect a very large and curious libra- 
ry, which was always open to men of letters, to whom he read*!, 
commanicated all the aſſiſtance in his power; and it is faid that 
heeven furniſhed his antagonifts with books to confute himſelf, 
and directed them how to give their arguments the utmoſt force of 
which they were capable. We ſhall only add, that he carefully 
avoided all the indecencies of converſation, and diſcouraged every 


tendency towards obſcenity of diſcourſe. 


The excellence of Mr. Collins's character, however, could not 
ſecure him from obloquy ; for he was frequently reviled as an 
enemy to all religion. This was an outrage which his own 
ſenſe might lead him to expect, and to deſpiſe ; and the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his integrity ſupported him in every trial. When he lay 
upon his — ws | he declared, That, as he had always en- 
« deavoured, to the beſt of his abilities, to ſerve his Gop, his 
„King, and his Country, ſo he was perſuaded he was going to 
that place which Gop had deſigned for them that love him :” 
To which he added, that The Catholick Religion is to love God, 
and to love Man; and he adviſed all about ham to have a conſtant 
regard to theſe principles. 


In 1698, when Mr. Collins was juſt entered into the twenty- 
third year of bis age, he married Martha, the daughter of Sir Fran- 
cis Child, who, in the following year, was Lord Mayor of London, 

2 0 2 By 
N pet excel all mankind in every * only talent.'—The proper anſwer 
* fight and trick of /egerdemain.” to ſuch reflections is an appeal to his 
And Dr. Gregory Sharpe informs writings, —See Divine Legation, B. 
us, that Mr. Collins did not under- VI. Set. 6.—Sharpe's Second Ar- 
and the argument from Prophecy: gument, m Defence of Chriſtianity. 
, What is ſerious in him,“ ſays he, — — P. 14. 
1s taken from Grotius; the reſt, in (e Noorthouck's Hiſtorical and 
; Which he draws his concluſions Claſſical Diftiouary. —Bibliotheque 
| from the weak conceſſions of Su- Raiſonnee, &c. I. IV. Par. i. P. 
tenhuſius, and Whiſton, is all ban- 235. 
er, which ſeems to have been his 
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By this lady he had two ſons, and two daughters. Henry, the 
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elder of his ſons, died in his infancy. Anthony, the younger, was 
born in 1701, and was educated at Bennet College m Cambridge; 
where he was univerſally beloved and eſteemed as a gentleman of a 
moſt amiable diſpoſition, and fine intellectual endowments, But 
the hopes of his friends were ſyddenly blaſted : for he died in the 
twenty-ſecond year of his age, lamented by all that knew him.— 
In 1724, Mr. Collins married a ſecond wife, who was the daughter 
of Sir Walter Wrotteſley, Bart; but ſhe brought him no children. 
—His two daughters ſurvived him, and were unmarried, at his 
death. | | 
In his Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered,” Mr. Collins 
mentions a Diſſertation he had written againſt Mr. Whiſton's 
«© Vindication of the Sibylline Oracles,“ in which he ſhews them 
to be a forgery made in the times of the primitive Chriſtians, who, 
for forging and receiving them, were called Siby/{fts by the Pa- 
ans. He alſo mentions a Manuſcript Diſcourſe of his upon the 
Miracles recorded in the Old and New Teſtament. But neither 
of theſe pieces were publiſhed. In the Preface to his ** Effay on 
« the XXXIX Articles,” he likewiſe informs us, that he was pre- 
paring An Hiſtory of the Variations of the Church of England 
« and its Clergy from the Reformation down to this Time, with 
an Anſwer to the Cavils of the Papiſts made on Occaſion of 
the ſaid Variations.” But nothing of this kind from our Au- 
thor's hand was ever printed 0. 


Biograph. Britan. 
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The Life of THOMAS SHERLOCK, 
Biſhop of Loxvox. 


HOMAS SHERLOCK, ſucceſſively Bi of Bangor, 
Saliſbury, and London, was the eldeſt ſon of Dr. William 
Sherlock a, and was born in London, in the year 1678. 
Being ſent, at an early age, to Eton ſchool, he there laid the foun- 
dation of that claſſical elegance, by which his compoſitions are 
diſtinguiſhed ;- and about the year 1693, he was removed to Cam- 
bridge, and admitted of Catharine Hall. Here he took his De- 

grees in Arts, and ſoon after he had attained to the canonical age, 

entered into Prieſts Orders; having previouſly been elected into 

2 Fellowſhip. of his College (4). 

Upon the-reſignation of his father, in the year 1704, he was 
appointed Maſter of the Temple; a preferment of ſuch high im- 
portance, that the choice of ſo young a man was matter of offence 
to many: butthe-prejudices entertained againſt him on this” ac- 
count were effectually removed by a ſhort trial of his abilities. For 
being duly ſenſible of the dignity of his office, he was extremely 
diligent in improving the great talents that nature had beſtowed 
upon him; and his applications was attended with. ſuch. ſucceſs, 
that in the courſe of a few years he became one of the molt cele- 
brated preachers of the- His voice, indeed, was not 
melodious ; for he had — a thickneſs of ſpeech : But not: 
withſtanding this defect, his words were uttered with ſo much pro- 
Ren and with ſuch peculiar energy. that he hardly ever failed ta 

ure the fixed attention of his audience C. 

He had not been long in this ſtation, before he took his 
of Doctor in Divinity; and in the year 1707, he married Mi 
Judith Fountaine, a very amiable lady, deſcended from. 2 
family in Torkſhire.—In 1714, he ſacceeded. Sin William Dawes 
in 


ſa) See the Life of this eminent mas Sherlock. Extrafted from his 
Divine, in the Seventh Volume of Funeral Sermon, preached by Dr. 


this Work. Nicholls, Maſter of the Temple: 
E of 4% Biograph. Britan. Firſt — — Regiſter, for the 
*. 1762, 


c Some Account of Dr, Tho- 9 
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in the Maſterſhip of Catharine, Hall, in Cambridge, where he re. 
ceived his education; and whilſt he held this place, he was pro- 
moted to the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity, whic 
he diſcharged with the utmoſt attention and aſſiduity (4). 

In 1716, Dr. Sherlock obtained the Deanery of Chicheſter, 
and ſoon after this promotion, he made his firſt appearance as an 
Author; being at the head of the —— againſt Dr. Hoadly, 
then Biſhop of Bangor. During the courſe of this famous con- 
teſt, he publiſhed a great number of Tracts, amongſt the principal 
of which was one, entitled, A Vindication of the Corporation 
« and Teſt Acts, in Anſwer to the Biſhup of Bangor's Reaſons for 
„ the Repeal of them. To which is added A Second Part, con- 
« cerning the Religion of Oaths.” 1718. 8vo. This Piece, which 
Biſhop Hoadly allowed to be the moſt plauſible and ingenious De- 
fence that, in his opinion, had ever yet been publiſhed, of exclud- 
ing men from their acknowledged civil Rights, upon the account 
of their differences in Religion, or in the circumſtances of Reli- 

ion, drew an anſwer from that excellent Prelate, to which Dr. 

herlock replied, in a ſmall pamphlet, entitled, The true 
« Meaning and Intention of the Corporation and Teſt Acts aſ- 
4 ſerted, &c. Ce). 

Upon the appearance of Mr. Collins's celebrated Diſcourſe 
« of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,” in the 
year 1724, Dr. Sherlock, though he did not enter directly into the 
Controverſy, took an opportunity of communicating his ſenti- 
ments upon the ſubject, in Six Diſcourſes delivered at the Temple- 
Church, in April and May 1724. Theſe Diſcourſes he PRs 


(4) The publick archives had for that occaſionally aroſe. in regard to 


many years lain in great confuſion, its juriſdiction and government.— 


and he thought it an indignity to 
that learned body, that papers and 
| wer inſtruments of great value 

ould continue longer in ſo con- 
fuſed and uſeleſs a ſtate : He exa- 
mined them accordingly with great 
care, and reduced them into proper 


order ; and the knowledge he ac- 


quired in the proſecution of this 
work, repaid him amply for his 
trouble. The conſtitution of the 
Univerſity in ſome parts of it is not 
clearly defined and aſcertained, on 
account of ſome obſcurity and de- 
fects of its hiſtory, and by means of 
the differcut ſources from whence it 
derived iis power and immunities; 
but by the help of theſe archives, 
and other materials that fell into his 
hands, he acquired ſuch a knowledge 
of it, that in the ſubſequent parts of 
his life, he was appealed to as a kind 
of oracle, in doubts and difficultics 


\ 


e are told, likewiſe, that, during 
his continuance in the Univerſity, 
he diſcovered upon all occaſions not 
only very ſuperior abilities, with 
deep and extenſive learning, but alſo 
room wiſdom, policy, and talents 

rgoverning ; in alluſion io which 
part of his character, Dr. Bentley, 
during his ſquabbles at Cambridge, 
gave him the nick-name of Cardinal 
Alberoni. — Dr. Charles Moſs's 
Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colcheſter. 1764. — 
Biograph. Britan. 

{e) In his latter years, he did not 
at all approve of thele writings 
againſt Bi 1 He told a 
friend, that he was a young man 
when he wrote them ; and he would 
never have them collefted into a 
Volume.——Biograph. Britan.—— 
Anecdotes of Bi op Sherlock, 
Gent. Mag. Vol. XLIII. P. 385. 
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the next year, under the title af The Uſe and Intent of Pro- 

e phecy, in the ſeveral Ages of the World ;” and he afterwards 

corrected and — them in ſeveral ſucceſſive editions (f).— 
r 


Ia the year 1728, 


Sherlock was promoted to the Biſhoprick of 


Bangor; in which he ſucceeded Dr, Hoadly, as he did alſo in the 
See of Saliſbury, in 1734; in both which itations he made fo diſ- 
tinguiſhed a figure, that upon the death of Archbiſhop Potter, (g) 

in 


la the Preface to this work, 
the learned Author oblerves, that 
they who conſider the Prophecies 
under the Old Teſtament, as fo 
many predictions only, indepen- 
dent of each other, can never form a 
right judgment of the argument for 
the truth of Chriſhanity drawn from 
this topick ; nor be able to ſatisfy 
themſelves, when they are confront- 
ed with the objettions of unbelie- 
vers; for which reaſon, when he 
entered upon the deſign of forming 
theſe Diſouries it was with a view 


of ſhewing the Uſe and Intent of M 


Prophecy, in the ſeveral Ages of 
the World, and the manifeſt Con- 
nexion between the Prophecies of 
every Age: And in purſuance of 
this deſign, he ſets before his readers 
a Series of Prophecies given (as 
he ſays) from the very be — 
* of the world, running t roug 

every age, and ending where the 
* Goſpel of Chriſt Jeſus commen- 
* ces;” endeavouring, at the ſame 
time, to ſhew the main Intent and 
Uſe of Prophecy, through its ſeve- 
ral periods under the Old Teſta- 
ment, and opening a way to a fair 
and impartial conſideration of the 
wex# 3g prophecies relating to each 
period. 

The Fourth Edition of theſe Diſ- 
courſes, corrected and enlarged, was 
publiſhed in 1744; to which were 
added“ Four Dilleriations, 1. Upon 
the Authority of the Second Epiſ- 
" tle of St. Peter. 2. The Senſe 
* of the Antients before Chriſt, 
© upon the Circumſtances and Con- 
© ſequences of the Fall. 3.-The 
5 Bleſhng of Judah, Gen. XLIX. 

4. Chriſt's Entry into Jeruſalem.” 
In 1749, our Author, (at that time, 
Bilkop of London) publiſhed © An 
„ Appendix to the Second Diſſer- 

tauon; being a Farther Enquiry 


into the Moſaic Account of the 
Fall:“ To which he prefixed a 
{hort Advertiſement, acquainting us, 
that it was drawa up ſome years be- 
fore, and was intended as an Exami- 
nation of the Objetioas made to 
the Hiſtory of the Fall, by the Au- 
thor of the Literal Scheme of Prophe- 
cy conſidered ; but that, this Author 
being dead, he had now eonfidered 
the objections not as His, but as 
common to All who call in een 
or are offended with the Hiſtory 
of _ Fall, as it ſtands recorded by 
oſes. 

g Joun Porr was the ſon 
of a lhinen-draper'at Wakefield in 
Yorkſhire, where he was born,about 
the year 1674- Having made an un- 
common progreſs, at the grammar- 
ſchool in that town, eſpecially in 
the Greek language, he was ſent, at 
the age of fourteen, to Univerſity- 
College, in Oxford; where,* ſoon 
after he had taken the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts, he publiſhed a piece, 
entitled,“ Variantes Lectiones et 
Notæ ad Plutarchi Librum de 
* audiendis Poetis, cum Interpre- 
tatione Latina Hugonis Groti 
item Variantes Lettioneset Notæ 
ad Baſilii Magni Orationem ad 
" — quomodo cum Fruttu 
legere poſſint Grecorum Libros.“ 
vo. —He was engaged in this pub- 
lication by the Maſter of his Col- 
lege, at whoſe expence it was print- 
ed, and diſperſed amongſt the young 
ſtudents of his Houſe, and his other 
friends. It appeared 1n the year 
1093, and in the following year, our 
Author was choſen Fellow of Lin- 
coln College, where, having taken 
the degree of Maſter of Arts, he 
commenced Tutor, and entered into 
Holy Orders. 

In 1697, he publiſhed an Edition 
of Lycophron, in folio ; which was 

reprinted 
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in the year 1747, the Arch-biſhoprick of Canterbury 


was offered to 


him; but _ then in a very ill ſtate of health, he thought him. 
I 


ſelf unqua 


to fill that high ſtation. The next year, however, 


he was ſo much recovered, that he 1 261 a tranſlation to the 


See of London, void by the death of B 


reprinted, in 1702, and is eſteemed 
the beſt edition of that obſcure au- 
thor. The ſame year, he publiſhed 
the Firſt Volume of his © Archeo- 
« logiz Græce; Or, The Antiqui- 
* ties of Greece ;” which was 
lowed by the Second, the year after. 
This uſeful and learned work was 
reprinted, from time to time, and 
the ſubſequent editions received ſe- 
veral improvements and additions. 

In 1704, he commenced Bachelor 
of Divinity; and being about the 
ſame time appointed Chaplain to 
Archbiſhop Teniſon, be removed 
from Oxford to reſide with his 
Grace in the Palace at Lambeth. He 
proceeded to the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, in 1706, and ſoon after 
became Chaplain in Ordinary to her 
Majeſty Queen Anne.—In 1707, he 
publiſhed © A Diſcourſe of Church 
Government; in which, he under- 
takes to vindicate Eccleſiaſtical Au- 
thority, as diſtin from the State, 
and maintains the doftrine of the 
Church, concerning the diſlinftion 
of the three orders of Biſhops, 
Prieſts, and Deacons, particularly 
with regard to the ſuperiority of the 
Epiſcopal order above that of Preſ- 
byters, which he endeavours to 
prove to have been of Divine Inſti- 
tution. 

In the beginning of the next year, 
he ſucceeded Dr. Jane, as Regius 
Profeſſor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford, which 
brought him back to the Univerſity. 
— Theſe preferments were obtained 
for him, from her Majeſty, by the 

articular 4 2 — of the great 
uke of Marlborough; and it was 
apparently the ſame intereſt that 
raiſed him to the Biſhoprick of Ox- 
ford, in the year 1715,—He ſtill 


kept poſſeſſion of the Divinity Chair 


10 the Univerfity ; and indeed he 
filled both ſtations with great repu- 
tation; rarely failing to preſide over 
the Divimty diſputations in the 


op Gibſon, 
Upon 


ſchools, and regularly holding his 
triennial viſitation at St, Mary” 
Church ; which occaſions, his 
Charges to the Clergy were generally 
ſuited to the exigency of the times. 
In one of thefe, which was printed 
at the requeſt of his audience, he 
cenſured ſome doctrines that had 
been lately advanced by Biſhop 
Hoadly, and warned his Clergy 


againſt their ſuppoſed pernicious in- 


fluence, in a way which engaged him 
in a controverſy with that Prelate. 
The debate, however, was of no 
long continuance ; but he entered 
into it with a more fervent zeal chan 
might have been expected froth a 
perſon of his coolneſs and moders- 
tion; alledging, as the reaſon of 
his conduRt, that the very exiſtence 
of the Church was truck at by the 
Dodrines of his Right Reverend 
Brother. 

Some time after this r 
his Lordſhip was honoured with the 
notice and regard of the Princeſs of 
Wales, (afterwards Shoe Caroline, 
and upon the acceſſion of Gootes 
the Second to the Throne, he preach- 
ed the Coronation Sermon, which 
was printed by his Majeſty's ſpecial 
command. — Thefe circumſtances 
ſeemed to promiſe his further ad- 
vancement in the Church ; and ac- 
cordingly, upon the death of Dr: 
Wake, in January N he was 

romoted to the Archbiſhoprick of 

nterbury ; in which high ſtation 
he continued for the ſpace of ten 
years, diſcharging its important du- 
ties with great attention, till he fell 
into a lingering diſorder, which 
put an end to his life, in the year 


1747. 

is Grace left behind him the 
character of a Prelate of diſtinguiſh- 
ed piety and learning, ſtrittly ortho- 
dox in reſpe&t to the eflabliſhed 
doctrines * the Church of Erg- 
land, and one of its moſt zealous 


and watchful guardians, Before tus 
exaliation 
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Upon this promotion, his Lordſhip had ſome difference with 
r 


Option for 


erring, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had made hi 
K. Nr of 820 — — 


's, Hanover-Square ; which 


bein der, of the moſt valuable livings in his dioceſe, the Biſhop was ſo 
unwilling to relinquiſh it, that he drew up a pamphlet, declaring” 
his thoughts on the point of his Grace's'right to theſe Options, 
and reſolved for a while to oppoſe the claim : but in conſideration of 
his age and infirmities, and the fatigue and vexation attending a 


ſuit at law, he was 


perſuaded by his friends to give up the living of 


St. Anne's, Soho, which the Archbiſhop accepted. Our Prelate, 
nevertheleſs, printed his thoughts, ſome years after, in a folio 
pamphlet, entitled, “ The Option; or, An Inquiry into the 
«* Grounds of the Claim,“ &c. copies of which he put into the 
hands of thoſe only who were intereſted in the ſubje& ; for it was 
not publiſhed. The Archbiſhop reprinted it in quarto, with 
a ſhort anſwer in one page, and diſtributed it amongſt his 


friends (). 
Vor. IX. 7. 


exaltation to the Archbiſhoprick, 
he was eſteemed a moderate Divine, 
and an excellent Paſtor of a pariſh, 
without any marks of pride or va- 
nity ; but when he was fixed at Lam- 
beth, he took ſuch high and ponti- 
fical ſlate upon him, as expoſed 
him to the cenſure of his former 
friends. — : 
A few years after his deceaſe, his 
Theological Works, containin 
« his Sermons, Charges, Diſcourſe 
* of Church Government, and 
« Divinity LeQures,” were printed 
at Oxford, in Three Volumes, 8vo. 
—The firſt and ſecond of thele vo- 
lumes were prepared for the preſs 
by himſelf, and printed by his ex- 
by order. The — containing 
is Divimty-LeQtures, delivered at 
Oxford, when he was Regius Pro- 
ſeſſor there, was printed from bis 
own manuſcript, and with his per- 
miſhon, though not NN for the 
preſs by himſelf. Theſe lectures, 
which are in Latin, relate chiefly to 
the defence of Revelation _ 
unbelievers; in which the truth, 1n- 
ſpiration, excellency, and uſcfulneſs 
of reycaled religion in general, and 


2 P 


Notwithſtanding 


of Chriſtianity in particular, are diſ- 
tinctly repreſented. 

Soon after he had obtained the 
Divinity-Chair at Oxford, Dr. Pot- 
ter married; and he had a very nu- 
merous family of children, but was 


ſurvived only by three daughters 


and two ſons. His eldeſt ſon en- 
tered into Orders, and was preſent- 
ed to the Rectory of Wrotham and 
the Vicarage of ydd, both in Kent, 
by his father, who likewiſe gave 
him a handſome portion ; but being 
offended with his conduct in marry- 
ing below his rankt, he conferred 
the bulk of his fortune 4 on his 
younzer ſon, Thomas Potter, who 
was bred to the law, but declining 
that ſtudy, obtained a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, where he ſoon 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure. Bio- 
graph. Britan. Firſt Edit.— Memoirs 
3 the 5 1 Mr. Whiſton.— Gent. 
ag. Auguſt, 1773. ; 

70 The Archbiſhop's claim of 
what is called an Option is a claim 
upon every Biſhop, either conſe- 
crated or tranſlated, of any eceleſiaſ- 
tical dignity, or bencfice, in the pa- 
trouage of the Biſhop, to be granted 

to 


t He married a ſervant of the Archbiſhop. 
5 He is ſaid to have died worth 70,0001. 
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Notwithſtanding his advancement to ſuch 22 dignities, Biſhop 
Sherlock continued to hold the Maſterſhip of the Temple, (where 
he was much beloved and eſteemed) till the year 1753; and when 
his reſignation was accepted by his Majeſty, he addreſſed a Letter 
to the Treaſurers and Maſters of the Bench, gratefully acknow. 
ledging their great goodnefs to him, during the long courſe of his 
miniſtry them; aſſuring them that he ſhould always re. 
member the many and diſtinguiſhed inſtances of their favour to 
him; and declaring that he eſteemed his relation to the two So- 
cieties of the Temple to have been the great happineſs of his life, 
as it introduced him to ſome of the greateſt men of the age, and 
afforded him the opportunities of improvement by living and con- 
verſing with gentlemen of a liberal education, and of great learn» 
ing and experience (7). 

His age and infirmities had rendered him incapable of perform- 
ng the duties of this ſtation any longer ; and they began now to 

ect him very ſeverely. For three or four years, however, he 
was able to apply himſelf to buſineſs ; and he made one general 
viſitation of his dioceſe, in perſon : But he was then afflicted with 
a very dangerous diſorder, from which he recovered with difficulty, 
and with almoſt the total loſs of the uſe of his limbs; and his 
ſpeech failing him, ſoon after, he was obliged to deſiſt from the 
exerciſe of his function, and was even deprived of the advantages 
of a free converſation, as he could not be underſtood but by thoſe 
who were conſtantly abuut him (4). Let fill the powers of his 


3 


to the Archbiſhop and his aſſigns, 
for the firſt turn only. In oppoſi- 
tion to this claim, the Biſhop endea- 
vours to prove that the Archbiſhop 
never had, nar at this time 
2 tight to an Option from a tanl- 
lated Biſhop ; but he allows, that 
the claim on conſecrated Biſhops is 
well founded, for it is properly a 
conſecration tee, and becomes 


ratione confecratuonts, The prooks * 


alledged by bis Lordſhi p, io ſu t 
of — other points, are chielly 
drawn from the Re: of Lam- 
beth.—Biograph. Britau· ; 

i See the Leiter in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica. ; 

It is remarkable, that this Maſter- 
fhip was held by the father and ſon 
ſucceſſively for more than feventy 
years. = 

{k) © There is nothing, perhaps,” 
ſays a perſon, who knew his Lord- 
ſhip well, * that is more worthy of 
* admiration under this uncommon 


mind 


* late of weakneſs and decline, than 
* the extraordinary compoſure of 
* his mind. It is one of the gene · 
ral characters of old age to be que- 
* zulous and peevilh ; and indeed 
* licknels and infirmitzies are apt t0 
* create a petulance and acrimany in 
* the beit natures, bath young and 
* old; butthe great Pxelate we are 
* ſpeaking of was a remarkable ex- 
cepuan to the general abſcrvation. 
Though he had naturally a quick- 
* nels and ſenſibility of temper, 
and ſickneſs were ſo far from fi- 
* mulating, that they ſerved to 
* {mooath andſoftenit; As infirmi- 
ties increaſed upon bim, he became 
* More Quiet aud compoſed; 
though in the common courſe of 
* bukaefs, and his general intercourſe 
* with the world, as well as the in- 
© terior xconomy of his own fami- 
ly, incidents muſt have ariſen fre- 
* quently that were diſpleaſing 10 


* hun, yet nothing could ever break 
*18 
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mind continued in their full vigour ; and under this weak 
ſtate of body, in which he rmalacd fas years, he kept the Ad- 
miniſtration of all affairs in his own hands. He required a ſtrict 
account of every thing that was tranſacted; and where the buſi- 
neſs was of importance, he would dictate letters, and give direc- 
tions concerning it himſelf. —In this fituation, likewiſe, he reviſed, 
corrected, and publiſhed, in four volumes, octavo, his Diſcourſes 
*« preached at the Temple Church ;” which are, in many reſpecta, 
ſome of the moſt exquiſite and maſterly productions, of the kind, that 
are to be found in the Engliſh, orperhaps in any other language. The 
firſt volume appeared 1n the year 1754, and was followed, at ſhort 
intervals, by the reſt, as the infirmities of the Author would allow, 
Theſe infirmities were ſtill increaſing ; but he ſuſtained them 
with a moſt chearful and edifying reſignation to the will of Gop, 
till at length their oppreſſion was fatal. —He died on the 18th of 
July, 1761, in the eighty fourth year of his age, and was interred 
in the church-yard at Fulham, in a vault made for that purpoſe ; 


. where likewiſe a monument was erected to his memory, with an in- 


_—_ drawn up by Dr. Nicholls, who ſucceeded him in the Maſ- 
ip of the Temple. 


Biſhop SkERLOCK was a man of the moſt acute parts, and his 
ambition is ſaid to have been equal to his capacity; infomuch that 
he would have thought it an indignity to have been the ſecond in 
any character in which he choſe to appear. His extraordinary 
abilities, indeed, were univerfally acknowledged ; and his learning 
was very extenſive. © Gop,” ſays one who was intimately ac- 
quainted with our illuſtrious Prelate, had given him a great and 
an underflanding mind, a quick comprehenſion, and a ſolid 
„judgment. Theſe advantages of nature he improved by much 
* induſtry and application; and in the early part of his life he 
read and digeſted well the ancient authors both Greek and 
Latin, the phaloſophers, poets, and orators ; from whence he 
acquired that correct and elegant ſtyle, which appears in all his 
* compoſitions. His knowledge in Divinity was obtained from 
the ſtudy of the moſt rational writers of the church, both an- 
cient and modern; and he was particularly fond of comparing 

2 P 2 « ſcripture 


ia upon that conſtancy of mind, * held from that True Philoſophy 
* and that uniform tranquithity and which cometh from above? in 
* compofure that ſo happily poſ- © which no man was more deeply 
* (efſed him. —Had the ſame caſe * — than our truly Chriſtian 
occurred in the reign of ancient Prelate, whofe happy tate of mind 
* Stoiciſm, what triumphs would * was the pure and genuine eſſect of 
* have been ſung, what honours it. Dr. Charles Mofs's} Charge 
: pad to the great maſtets and to the Archdeaconry of Colcheſter, 
ſchools of feience ? Why ſhould 1704. 

* 13 due praiſe and honour be with- 


+ The preſent Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
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«© ſcripture with ſcripture, and eſpecially of illuſtrating the writ. 
„ ings of the Apoſtles, which he thought wanted to be more 
«« ſtudied, and of » which we have ſome ſpecimens in his own Di. 
«© courſes, His ſkill in the civil and canon law was very conſidera. 


e ble; to which he added ſuch a knowledge 


of the common law 


of England, as few Clergymen attain to (2). This it was that 
« gave him that influence in all caſes where the Church was con. 
« cerned, as knowing preciſely what it had to claim from its con- 
«« ſtitutions and canons; and what from the common law of the 


land. 


« His piety was conſtant and exemplary, and breathed the true 
« ſpirit of the Goſpel. His zeal was warm and fervent in ex- 
tc plaining the great doctrines and duties of Chriſtianity, and in 
maintaining and eftabliſhing it upon the moſt ſolid foundations. 
« His munificence was large and diffuſive, The inſtances of his 
« publick charities, both in his life-time, and at his death, were 


« great and like himſelf; (zz) The private flow of his bounty to 


(1) © By his ſituation at the Tem- 
ple, fays Dr. Moſs, he was 
connected with the gentlemen of 
the long robe, and had by that 
means opportunities of contracting 
intimacies with the moſt eminent 
.of that profeſſion. By theſe con- 
nexions he was led inſenſibly into 
the ſtudy of the Engliſh law, both 
civil and eccleſiaſtical; and though 
the technical and mechanical part 
of law was not ſo much worthy of 
his attention, vet he was as well 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
law of England, with the origin 
and foundation of it, and with its 

eneral rules and principles, in 

10rt was as much a mailer of both 
branches of Juriſprudence as a 
ſcience, as the moſt learned of ci- 
© ther profeſſion.” 

The knowledge which Biſhop 
Sherlock had thus acquired of the 
laus and conflitution of Ergland 
enablad him, likewiſe, to appear 
with greater weight and dignity, both 
as 4 governor of the church, and a 
Loid of Patliameat; inſomuch that 
1n caſes of eccleſiaſtical law, which 
have bern brovght before the Houſe 
of Peers. as a court of Juſtice, he 
had ſometimes the honour of lead- 
ing the ju gwent of that auguſt al- 
ſembly, in oppoſition to ſome of the 
greateſt lights of the law, who had 
at li il declared themiclves of a dit 
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«ce many 


ferent opinion. And, in general, 
when his Lordſhip aſſiſted at the de- 
liberations of that Houſe, he was 
not content to bear a ſilent teſtimo- 
ny; but as often as a fit occaſion 
offered, he entered freely into the 
queſtion, on ſuch points as became 
his tation ; and in what manner he 
acquitted himſelf may be ſeen by 
ſeveral of his ſpeeches, which are 
printed in the Parliamentary De- 
bates. —Dr. Moſs's Charge, as before. 
—Biograph. Britan. 

(m) He gave (we are told) large 
ſums of money to the corporation 
of clergymen's ſons, to ſeveral of 
the hoſpitals, and to the Society for 
propagating the Goſpel in fore: 

arts. And at the inſtance of t 
Fad Society, he conſented to print 
at his own expence an impreſſion 
of two thouſand ſets of his valuay 
ble * Diſcourſes,” which were 
ſent to America, and diſtributed 
thrbuzhout the Colonies. He 
likewiſe gave to Catharine-Hall in 
Cambridge, (the place of his educs 
tion) his valuable library; and i 
his life-time, and at his death, done 
tions for founding a Librarian'splace, 
and a Scholarſhip, to the amount 
of {-veral — pounds, — 
Dr. Nicholls's Sermon, at the Tem- 
ple; on occaſion of the Biſhop" 
death, 


Kd + on a i 
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« many individuals was conſtant and a_ - and _ all juſt 
« occaſions he was ever ready to ſtretch forth his hand to the 
% needy and afflicted. He was indeed a perſon of great candour 
«« and humanity, had a tender feeling of diſtreſs, and was eaſily 
«« touched with the misfortunes of —— No man” (he con- 
cludes) ©* was ever more happy in domeſtick life, and no one 


4 could ſhew greater gentleneſs, good-nature, and affection to all 


* around him.” 9. 

With reſpect to this laſt circumſtance, however, another of his 
Lordſhip's acquaintance has obſerved, that ** he could bear no 
«« oppoſition in his own houſe.” —** From 1749 to 1759,” ſays 


this writer, I had frequent and unreſerved converſations with 


« him. His aſpect was rather auſtere, heavy, and forbidding ; 
* but when he was pleaſed and ſmiled, he ſhewed the moſt amiable 
«« change of features. He had the greateſt infight into the con- 
«« ſequences of men's behaviour I ever knew, and was the readieſt 
man at avoiding difficulties, and removing obſtacles.— He was, 
as moſt men of quick ſenſibility are, too open to flattery, if 
«« decently applied, eſpecially in his latter years. At that time of 
«« life, his opinions on ſome controverted points were far from 
Orthodox; nor did he at all approve of the Athanafian Creed, 

The Biſhop (he continues) had a molt excellent, ſenſible, ſweet- 
«« tempered lady, of a very comely perſon, for his wife; but ſhe 
never had any child,--He was imagined to have died worth 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ! (0) He left his widow 
three thouſand a year for her life, and ten thouſand pounds to 
*« diſpoſe of, The reſt of his fortune came to Sir Thomas Gooch, 
nis ſiſter's ſon,” by Dr. Thomas Gooch, Biſhop of Ely /p).— 
His Lady died, in 1764, aged ſeventy-ſeven years, and was interred 
in the ſame vault with her huſband. 

Beſides the works which we have enumerated, Biſhop Sherlock 
was the reputed Author of a Piece, entitled, The Tryal of the 
0 Witneſſes of the Reſurrection of . Jeſus,” firſt publiſhed in 
1729 ; which has gone through many editions, and, as Dr. Le- 
land ſays, has been very juſtly admired for the polite and uncom- 
mon turn, as well as the judicious way of treating the ſubject (0. 
Upon occaſion of the earthquakes, likewiſe, in the year 1750, his 
Lordſhip publiſhed an excellent © Paſtoral Letter” to the Clergy 
and inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter ; of which, it is ſaid, 
there were printed in Quarto, five thouſand, in Octavo, twenty 
thouſand, and in Duodecimo, about thirty thouſand ; beſides 55 

ra 


{n) Dr. Nicholl's Sermon, &c. (p) Anecdotes of Learned Per- 
(e It was enlarged in his liſe- ſons, &c. Gent. Mag. Vol. XLIII. 
ue, by the acceſſion of that of his P. 385. _ 

g) Leland's View of Deiſtical 


younger brother, who dying unmar- 
ried, left him upwards of 30,0001, riters, Vol, I, Lett, VII. 
Biograph. Britan, 
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rated editions, of which not leſs than fifty thouſand were ſuppoſed 
to have been ſold 7). | | 

The publick have alſo been preſented, ſince the death of this 
great man, with another Volume of his Diſcourſes,” preached 
on ſeveral important occaſions, and ſeparately publiſhed by their 
Author; in which, ſays the Editor, © the judicious reader will 
« diſcover the ſame energy of ſentiment and purity of diction, 
« the ſame pathetic and convincing addreſs to the heart, which 
« {© eminently diſtinguiſhes the reſt of this Prelate's Dif. 
% courſes.” (/ | 


7) Noorthouck's Hiſtorical and “ Oceaſions. By Tho. Sherlock, 


Claſfical Dictionary. — Apecdotes, ** . D. Late Lord Biſhop of Lon- 


&c. as before. % don, and Maſter of the Tem- 


65 Advertiſement prefixed to © ple, Vol. V.“ London: 1776. 
« Diſc | | 


ourſes, preached on Several 


2 
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The Life of CONYERS MIDDLETON. 


ONYERS MIDDLETON, the ſon of a Clergyman in 
Yorkſhire, who was poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune, beſides 
his preferment in the Church, was born atRichmond in that 

county, in the year 1683. At the age of ſeventeen, he was ad- 

mitted a Penſioner of Trinity College in Cambridge, and in the ſe- 
cond year from his admiſſion was choſen a Scholar upon the foun- 
dation. Proceeding at the regular time to take his degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts he entered, not long afterwards, into Holy Orders, 
and firſt exerciſed the clerical function at Trumpington, a celebrat- 
ed village near Cambridge ; where he officiated as Curate to one 
of the Senior Fellows of bis College. In the year 1706, he him- 
ſelf was elected into a Fellowſhip, and the next year he commenced 

Maſter of Arts (2). 

He had not been long in poſſeſſion of his preferment, before he 
engaged in the meaſures that ſeveral of the Fellows were then con- 
certing, in order to procure relief from the arbitrary and merce- 
nary conduct of their Maſter, the famous Dr. Bentley; and in the 
year 1709, he joined in the petition for redreſs which they pre- 
ſented to Dr. John More, Biſhop of Ely, as their Viſitor (7. 
Very ſoon after this, he vacated his Fellowſhip, by marrying a 
widow lady, of ample fortune : But as his wife reſided at a houſe 
of her own in Cambridge (c), he was not ſo far ſeparated from 
his friends at Trinity, as to be unable to lend them his afliſtance 
n the proſecution of their appeal to the Viſitor ; and he perſevered 
with that ſpirit and reſolution which his natural diſpoſition prompt- 
ed him to exert, and which he was perſuaded the cauſe both re- 
quired and delerved. 

By the death of Biſhop More, the firſt proſecution at Ely Houſe 
was entirely defeated ; whereupon, in the year 1715, the com- 
planing Fellows preſented a petition to the King, praying 4 


(a) Advertiſement prefixed to the in the Seventh Volume of this 
icellaneous Works of Conyers work. 
Middleton, D. D. in five Volumes, (c) She was the widow of Coun- 
Sv0,—Edit. 1755.— Biograph. Bri- ſellor Drake of Cambridge, and 
un. Firſt Edit. daughter of Mr. Morris, of Oak 
Mortis, in Kent, — Advertiſement, 


(6) See the Life of Dr. Bentley, &c. 
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Viſitor might be 148 which was warmly ſeconded by Mr. In 
Middleton, who made intereſt, for that — with all the men ſome 
of rank and influence to whom he could gain acceſs. His reſolu- Latin 
tion was not to be wrought upon by any means in Dr. Bentley's vance 
r, who found ſome way or other to ſoften, or even to brin ther t 
over almoſ all the reſt of his adverſaries in the College, and there. was I 
fore he was looked upon by the Doctor as the main ſupport of the thoug 
complainants in his Society againſt him, and one of his worſt theſe 
enemies. ; attem 
Not long after his marriage, our Divine took poſſeſſion of a ration 
Rectory in the iſle of Ely, which was in the gift of his wife; but, view, 
on account of its unhealthy ſituation, he reſigned it in little more to the 
than a year. From this time, therefore, his chief refidence was « by | 
at — where, in the year 1717, when his Majeſty King Nen 
George the Firſt paid a viſit to the 3 he found means conclu; 
(though he was not, regularly, of a ſufficient ſtanding) to get his to the 
name inſerted in the Royal Mandate for a degree of Doctor in van 
Divinity; which he accordingly received from Dr. Bentley, the * ever 
Regius Profeſſor (4). « ſhee 
A In Vor 
ſd) This promotion was attended demand of it, firſt by letter, of 1 Y 
with a circumſtance that gave birth which no notice was taken, and af bra ot 
toa freſh diſpute between theſe two terwards in perſon, with as little « tial A 
antagoniſts, which ended in the de- effect. Hereupon he applied to the 2 4 
adation of the Profeſſor, by the Vice-Chancellor for a decree, which, 0 Go b 

niverſity.— The circumſtance was after ſome time, was granted; and, * 1 
this: Dr. Bentley, whoſe office it in the courſe of the proceedings, 40 80 . 
was to perform the ceremony called Dr, Bentley behaving contuma- A 
Creation, made a new and extraor- ciouſly, and expreſſing all imagina- — 
dinary demand of four guineas from ble contempt for the authority of 4 111 
each perſon, as a fee due to him as the Univerſity, was firſt fuſpended « 1 
Profeſlor, over and above a broad from his degrees, and then abſolutely FT 
piece, which had by cuſtom been degraded. Upon this, the Profeſſor Auth + 
allowed as a preſent on this occaſion, preſented a petition to the King, 5 o 
and abſolutely refuſed to create any complaining of the proceedings 0 on 4 
Dottor till this fee was paid. Here- the Vice-Chancellor and Unver- nud 
upon a warm diſpute aroſe ; the re- ſity, and imploring his Majeſty's GT - 

ſult of which was, that many of the relief and protection, as ſupreme 1 bree 
Doctors, and Dr. Middleton amongſt Viſitor of the Univerſity ; the iſſue By « 2 
ch. refl, conſented to pay the fee in of which application has been e- be. 
queſtion, upon condition that the lated elſew _ In conſequence « Rich > 
Ry ould be reſtored if it were of this petition from the Profe Th; 2 
not afterwards determined to be his as well as on account of ſome Lets . —— 
right. Matters remained in this tate ters that had been publiſhed in the teir Maf 
for almoſt a y-ar, the Profeſſor being St. James's Evening Poſt, wherein bo 1 
in quiet poſſeſhon of the money; the proceedings yr of Univerlity lde n 
but noi ing being, determined about were cenſured as violent and illegal, Kr * 
his tiile to it, Dr. Middleton thought Dr. Middleton chought it expedient Th L | 
he had reaſon to expe his money to lay the whole affair before the _ 955 1 
again, and accordingly he made a publick; which he accordingly did WW nerit , | 
b 1 ſpirit of > 

. 10 he 

& See the Life of Dr, Bentley, in the Seventh Volume oſ this Work. af a 
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In the year 1720, this ſame learned Profeſſor having publiſhed. 
ſome Propoſals for a new Edition of the Greek Teitament, and 
Latin Verſion, Dr. Middleton, upon examining what he had ad- 
vanced, being (as he tells us) ſeriouſly convinced that he had nei- 
ther talents nor materials proper for the work, and that Religion 
was much more likely to receive detriment than ſervice from it, 
thought it his duty to obviate, as far as he was able, the influence 


theſe Propoſals might have on 
attempts are apt o! 


ration of the merit and abilities of the undertaker. 


ſome whom big words and bold 


ead implicitly into an high opinion and admi- 


With this 


view, and not (as he aſſures us) from any perſonal ſpleen, or envy 
to the Author, he proceeded to publiſh ** 2 Paragraph 
«* by Paragraph, upon the Propoſals by Richard Bentley = a 
* New Edition of the Greek Teſtament and Latin Verſion ;” 


concludin 


from the whole, that theſe Propoſals muſt appear 


to the reader to be indeed a moſt curious piece; ſince ſo much 
*« vanity, pedantry, blunder, and ſelf- contradiction, were hardly 
ever found together before within the compaſs of one ſingle 


« ſheet.” Ce. 
Vol. IX. 7. 


in the year 1719.— The firſt piece 
that he publiſhed upon this occaſion 
was entitled, A full and impar- 
« tial Account of all the late pro- 
* ceedings 
* Cambridge againſt Dr. Bentley * 
which was ſoon followed by A 
Second Part of the full and im- 
partial Account; and by 
L Come Remarks upon a Pamphlet, 
* intitled, The Caſe of Dr. Bentley 
* farther Fw and vindicated.” 
—— Theſe were the firſt of our 
Author's productions that appeared 
from the preſs, and the reputation he 
quired by them encouraged him 
to publiſh a fourth pamphlet, en- 
titled, * A true Account of the 
* preſent State of Trinity College 
Im Cambridge, under the oppreſ- 
* ive Government of their Maſter, 
* Richard Bentley, late D. D.“ 
This piece regards only the quarrel 
between the Fellows of Trinity and 
their Maſter; and it ſeems to have 
deen written, in order to take off a 
luſpicion which many then enter- 
tained, that the proceedings of the 
— againſt Dr. Bentley did 
dot Low fo much from any real de- 
merit in the man, as from a certain 
ſpirit of reſentment and oppoſition 
to the Court, = great promoter” 
uud manager of whole intereſt at 


2Q 


in the Univerſity of 


Dr. 
Cambridge he was thought to be) 


aud, at the ſame time, to try whether 
the author could not vring ſuch a 
2 odium upon the Profeſſor, 

y repreſenting. his couduct in its 
true light, as lhould make it impo- 
litick for the Miniſtry to ſkreen him 
any longer from a Viſitation. But, 
in this attempt, his ardent zeal cat- 
ried him fo far, that his watchful 
antagoniſt, taking advantage of fome 
expreſhons, lodged an 1nformation” 
in the Court of King's Bench againſt 
the Author or Authors of the pam- 
phlet, (che publication being anony- 
mous); whereupon Dr, Middleton, 
in order to prevent all unneceſſary 
trouble and expence in the proſecu- 
tion, voluntarily acknowledged him- 
{elf the ſole Author, in an adver- 


tiſement which he publiſhed in the 


newſpapers, and wherein he declar- 
ed, that if the Maſter of Trinity 
College, or any of his friends, would 
undertake to anſwer him in-print 
he would engage either to defend an 
rue every article alledged againſt 

im, or to make him the fatisfattion 
of a publick recantation, — Bio- 
graph. Britan, [ Artcle, Bentley. | 

{e) Middleton's Miſcellaneous 

Works, Vol. III. P.ges. vo. Edit. 
1753. 
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Dr. Bentley's ©* Propoſals” being defended againſt theſe Re. 
% marks,” in an anonymous pamphlet, ſuppoſed to be written by 
himſelf, our Author publiſhed «© Some farther Remarks, Para. 
„ ragraph by Paragraph,” &c.; in the preface to which he ob- 
ſerves, that though the Title of the pamphlet written in defence 
of the Propoſals,” promiſed a full Anſwer to his former Re. 
marks, yet the writer had paſſed over many material ones, without 
any anſwer at all; and where he had exerted all his ſkill and pains, 
his reaſoning was fo evaſive, ſo prevaricating, and ſo little to the 
purpoſe, as to give the Remarker only a farther opportunity of 
demonſtrating the two things he had undertaken, which were, the 
Profeſfor's great ignorance of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, and the main 
points in diſpute, as well as his manifeſt incapacity for the work 
upon his hands; an Edition of the New Teſtament //. In 
theſe two pieces, Dr. Middleton diſcovered great learning and 
acuteneſs ; and notwithſtanding the Profeſſor affected to treat him 
with contempt, yet his Remarks” ſo effectually deſtroyed the 
credit of the ** Propoſals,” that the intended publication of the 
New Teſtament came to nothing {g). 

About this time, the publick library at Cambridge was fo much 
enlarged by the addition of the Biſhop of Ely's books (+), which 
had been purchaſed by the King, and preſented to the Univerſity, 
that a decree was paſſed for building a new Senate-Houſe, in order 
that, either by rebuilding or altering the old one, a ſuitable place 
might be provided for the reception of his Majeſty's bounty ; upon 
which occaſion, likewiſe, the Univerſity voted the appointment of 
a Principal Librarian ; which new office they conferred upon our 
Author.— This promotion was no more than what was juſtly due 
to Dr. Middleton's literary merit; and how well qualified he was 
for the employment, he ſoon particularly ſhewed, in a little piece 
which he publiſhed, under the title of Bibliothecz Cantabri- 
«« gienſis ordinandæ Methodus quædam; quam Domino Procan- 
« cellario Senatuique Academico conſiderandam et perficiendam 
% Officit et Pietatis Ergo Proponit.” The plan here deſcribed is 
allowed to be properly laid out, and the whole is expreſſed in very 
elegant Latin ; but, in his dedication to the Vice-Chancellor, al- 
luding to the conteſt between the Univerſity and the Maſter of 
Trinity College, the Doctor incautiouſly made uſe of words 
which expoſed him to the chaſtiſement of the King's Bench (iq. 


9 Soon 


(/) Ibid. P. g26. ordinary juriſdiction of that Court; 
(s) New and Gen. Biog. Dia. and therefore he did not tax the le- 
(4) Dr. More, —His Majefty gave gality of the proceſs, but only re- 
ſix thouſand pounds for them. proached his antagoniſt with the un- 
(.) Our Author was already in ſcholarlike meannels of his conduct, 
this Court, as we have obſcrved be- in takin advantage of the law. 
fore, for libelling Dr. Bentley; Some pallages in his writings, how- 
which was no more than a common ever, .. to ſhew, that he di 


cauſe, not diſputed to be within the not ſlaud very well affected to the 
| Precogative 
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Soon after the publication of this performance, our Librarian hav- 
ing had the misfortune to loſe his wife, and being in an infirm ſtate 
of health C49, formed the deſign of making the tour of Italy; (the 
preſent ſtate of the building deſigned for the publick library ad- 
mitting of ſuch abſence ;) and accordingly having obtained, though 
not without difficulty, a Special Grace fer the purpoſe, he ſet out 
in company with Lord Coleraine, a Nobleman of conſiderable 
learning, eſpecially in Antiquities, They purſued their journey 
together, as far as Paris, where they parted ; his Lordſhip going to 
view ſome curioſities which lay at a diſtance from the direct road 
to Rome, and our Author taking the ſhorteſt way to that city ; at 
which he arrived, early in the year 1724.—Being determined to 
lire in ſuch a way as ſhould do honour to his tation at Cambridge, 
he took a magnificent Hotel with all accommodations fit for the 
reception of perſons of the firſt diſtinction; and accordingly be 
was treated with particular reſpeR during his reſidence there; con- 
verſing familiarly with many of the higheſt quality in Rome.— 
Such an expenſive mode of living, however, together with his great 
fondneſs for antique curioſities, tempted him to break in a little 
upon his fortune ; but this inconvenience was amply compenſated 
by the improvements he made in his travels. 

Having ſpent about a year at Rome entirely to his ſatisfaction, 
Dr. Middleton returned through Paris, to his reſidence at Cam- 
bridge ; where he had not long reſumed his ſtudies, before he en- 
gaged the attention of the learned world, by the publication of a 
piece, entitled, De Medicorum apud veteres Romanos degen- 


2Q 2 tium 


prerogative of that Court, as con- 
nouling the authority of the Uni- 
verſity ; and this ſuſpicion was un- 
miwetably confirmed by the ex- 
1 words in this Dedica- 
tion, wherein the Court found an 
expreſs denial of their juriſdiction. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Prat preſided 
there, at this ume; and as he paint- 
ed the offence in the darkeſt colours, 
our Author, who was then in Court, 
being apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences, waited. upon a Nobleman, 
io whom he was well known, and 
aquainting him with what he had 
heard, begged his protection. His 
Lordihip defired him to be eaſy, 
promiſing to take care of him; and 
when the matter came next day be- 
lore the Court, our delinquent had 
the pleaſure of hearing the bei- 
nouſneſs of his oftence moderated, 
and was diſmiſſed with a very caly 
fine. — Biograph. Britan. 

% This, we are told, was the 
conlequence of his juvenile teme- 


rity, when he was a Fellow of Tri- 
nity College : For, finding himſelf 
at that time inclined to grow fat, 
and experiencing ſome hindrance, 
from hisrifing corpulency, in the pur- 
ſuit of thoſe ſports and exerciſes, in 
which he took great delight, and, b 
a natural agility, particularly excel- 
led; the obſtruftion gave him fo 
much uneaſineſs, that, to remove it, 
he changed his diet ; but making too 
free with vinegar, threw himſelf by 
degrees into the contrary extreme, 
which at length brought a diſorder 
upon him, that obliged him to live 
in the moſt abſtemious manner ; 
and he was now labouring under the 
ill effects of his firſt error to ſuch a 
degree, that when his caſe was laid 
betore Dr. Mead, that celebrated 
Phyſician returned his opinion in 
writing, that it was neceſſary for him 
to remove into a warmer climate; 
whereupon the Univerſity permitted 
him to take his deſited journey.— 
Biograph. Britan. 
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« tium Conditione Diſſertatio; qua contra Viros celeberrimos 
« Jac. Sponium et Ric. Meadium, M. D. D. ſervilem atque 8 
e bilem eam fuiſſe oſtenditur. Dr. Mead had juſt before publiſh. 
ed an Harveian Oration, in which he had not only maintained, in 
general, the dignity of his profeſſion, but had endeavoured particu- 
larly to vindicate it from the reproach of having been held in ſuch 
contempt by the ancient Romans as to be left entirely in the hands 
of ſlaves and the loweſt of the people. Our Librarian's **, Diſſer- 
te ration,” therefore, gave great offence to many of the Faculty, 
who conſidered ir as detracting from the juſt honours of the Art of 
Medicine, and conveying a tacit reproach on their Order ; notwith- 
ſtanding he had endeavvared to guard againſt ſuch a perverſion of 
his deſign, by expreſsly diſclaiming all ſiniſter views, and explain- 
ing the motives of his undertaking. At the ſame time, as the 
«« Difſertation®” openly controverted the opinion of Dr, Mead, it 
was eſteemed an impertinent and preſumptuous performance, by 
the admirers of that great man; and upon both theſe accounts, it 
was no ſooner publiſhed, than the learned Author was threatened 
with an Anſwer which ſhould effectually refute his ſentiments, and 
vindicate the opinion he had oppoſed (/).* Accordingly, after 
ſome time, this expected Anſwer made its appearance, under the 
title of Ad Viri Reverendi Con. Middletoni, S. T. P. de Medi- 
corum apud veteres Romanos degentium Conditione Diſſerta- 
** tionem, quæ ſervilem atque ignobilem eam fuiſſe contendit, 
Reſponſio. This publication was anonymous; but it was well 
known to be the production of Mr. (afterwards Dr.) John 


Ward (), Profeſſor of Rhetorick, at Greſham College, —_— 
| cen 
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{!} Middleton's Miſcellaneous 
Works, Vol. IV. P. 118, 126. 
(JOHN WARD was the ſon of 
a Diſſenting Miniſter, in London; 
where he was born, about the year 
1679. In the early part of his life 
he was a clerk in the Navy Oifice; 
but, during that time, he devoted his 
leifure hours to the diligent proſe- 
cution of his ſtudies, in which he 
was aſſiſled by the Maſter of a pri- 
vate Academy: So great indecd 
was his love of learning, that he 
could not be eaſy, till he was in a 
Jituation to purſue it, as his chief 
Objett. Ia the year 1710, therefore, 
he thought proper to reſign his em- 
ploymeny in the Navy Office ; and 
nding no other means of gratifying 
tus zcal tor the acquiſition of know- 
ledge, he was ealily prevailed upon 
bs fome of his friends to undertake 
the education of their children, for 


which purpoſe he opened a ſchool 
in Moorkelds, which he kept for 
many years; chooſing rather (as 
he expreſſed himſelf in a leuer on 
the occahon) to converſe even with 
boys upon ſubjects of literature, 
than to tranſatt the ordinary affairs of 
life among men, ye 
Soon after he was ſettled in this 
way, he became a member of a pri- 
vate literary lociety, eſtabliſhed by 
ſcveral gentlemen for the purpoſe of 
compoſing and reading, each in hi 
turn, diſcourſes upon the civil law, 
as alſo upon the law of nature ao 
nations, for their mutual 1mprove- 
ment; from which inſtitution Mr, 
Ward derived very great advanta- 
ges; being thereby introduced to 
the acquaintance of many eminent 
erſons both in church and ſtate.— 
10 1712, he publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe 
in Latin, cated, © De Ong 


In 1724, 
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been engaged in the cauſe by Dr. Mead ; under whoſe in ſpection, 


and at whoſe expence, the work was printed and publiſhed. Theſe 
circumſtances coming to the knowledge of Dr. Middleton induced 
him to take ſome notice of a performance, which he ſhould other- 
wiſe have paſſed by with filent contempt, as finding in it little more 
than a perverſe miſrepreſentation of his ſentiments, and the groſſeſt 


« five de venuſla et eleganti tum 
Vocabulotum, tum Membrorum 
„ Sententiz Collocatione;“ and 
he became, by degrees, ſo eminent 
for his knowledge of polite lite ra- 
ture, that in the year 1720, he was 
choſea Profeſſor of Rhetorick in 
Greſham College. —The fame year, 
he pubhſhed a Latin tranilation of 
Dr. Mead's 4 — * the 
« Plague ;” which was highly a 

proved of by that celebrated Phy- 


cian. 
In 1723, Mr. Ward was elected 
Fellow of che Royal Society, and, 
after ſome years, he was appointed 
one of theirVice Preſidents, in which 
office he was continued*till his death. 
In 1724, be ſubjoined to an edition of 
Voſhus's “ Elementa Rhetorica,“ 
printed at London, an excellent 
picce * De Ratione Interpungen- 
di,“ containing a ſyſtem of clear 
ind eaſy rules with regard to point- 
ing, ſuperior to whatever had before 
been publiſhed on that ſubject.— 
About two years after this, he pub- 
liſhed an Anſwer to Dr. Middleton's 
Diſſertation ** De Medicorum apud 
veteres Romanos degentium Condi- 
* tone, &c.; and in 1728, he re- 
plied to the Doctor's Defence of 
tat Diſſertation, in a piece, entitled, 
* Diiſertatioms V. R. Con. Mid- 
dletoni, S. T. P. de Medicorum 
* Rome degentium Conditione 1g- 
nobili et ſervili Deſenſio exami- 
* nata: ubi omnia, quæ contra 
KReſponſionis Auctorem diſſeruit, 
* inficmata ſunt et refutata.”—The 
lame year he aſſiſled in the publi- 
cation of a complete edition of 
Ihuanus's Hiſtory ; and he tranſlat- 
ed from Enghſh into Latin three 
letters addreſſed to Dr. Mead con- 
cernng this edition; which were 
pretized to the work.—la 1732, he 


va employed by the bookicllers to 


perſonal 


give a corteſt edition of Lily's La- 
tin Grammar; which undertaking 
he executed with great accuracy; 
and in the preface he hath given a 
curiaus hiſtory of that celebrated 
performance.— The fame year be 
aſſiſted Mr. Horſeley, in his Bri- 
* tanmia Romana:“ and the learn- 
ed Mr. Ainſworth acknowledges, in 
the Preface to his Dictionary, the 
great obligations he was under to 
our Author, for his remarks and 
aſſiſtance, during the progreſs of that 
laborious underiaking, 

In the year 1735, Nr. Ward was 
choſen a member of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; of which he was af- 
terwards elected Director, and ap- 
A Vice-Prefident. — In 1740, 

is Lives of the Profeſſors of 
* Greſham College“ were pube 
liſhed in folio; a work, which is a 
conſiderable addition to the Hiſtory 
of Learning in our country. — In 
1751, Dr. Wiſhart, Principal of the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, publiſhed 
a new edition of Florentius Voluſe- 
nus, or Wilſon, * De animi Tran- 
* quillitate,” with a Latin letter to 

the editor from our Profeſſor ; who 
was. the ſame year, 7p by 
that Univerſity with thfe degree 
Doctor of Laws —Upon the eſta» 
bliſhment of the Britiſh Muſeum, 
in 1733, Dr. Ward was elected one 
of the truſtees ; which office he diſ- 
charged with ſingular alhduity, and 
great advantage to the publick.—In 
the following vear, he publiſhed, 
with conſiderable improvements, an 
edition of the Grammar, entitled, 
© Inſtitutio Grece Grammatices 
© compendiaria, in Uſum Scholz 
„% Wellmonaſterienſis,“ compiled 
by Camden, whilſt he was Maſter of 
Weſtminiter School. —In 1758, his 
Four Eſſays upon the Eagliſh lan- 
„ guage“ made theit appearance ; 
being 
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In vindication of his good name, therefore, as 
well as of his argument, he thought it incumbent upon him to 


repel ſo injurious an attack ; and as one or two other writers had 
engaged againſt him, upon the ſame occaſion, he judged it expe. 
dient to reply to all his adverſaries, at once; for which purpoſe he 
publiſhed without delay a Treatiſe, entitled, Diſfertationis de 
Medicorum Romæ degentium Conditione 1gnobilt et ſervili 
& contra anonymos quoſcam Notarum Brevium, Reſponſionis, 
atque Animadverſionis Autores, defenſio.“ This ſpirited de- 
fence cloſed the debate, on the part of our Author; for when a 
ſecond piece appeared from the ſame advocate that had been em- 
ployed to anſwer his Diſſertation,“ he determined, by the advice 
of his friends, to make no reply. —In the whole courſe of the con- 
troverſy, Dr. Middleton had expreſſed a proper regard for Dr. 


being the laſt work publiſhed by 
himſelf; For he died, a few months 
after their publication, at his apart- 
ments in Greſham College, in the 
eightieth year of his age. 

Dr. Ward was well ſkilled in all 
parts of literature, and his knowledge 
of antiquity was both extenſive and 
accurate. His modeſty was <cqual 
to. his Jearning ; and his ſincere 

ety and reipett for the ſacred 
2 were very conſpicuous, 
His profeſſion as a Chriſtian was 
that of a Proteſtant Diſſenter, with 
a moderation and candour which te- 
commended him to the eſteem of 
thoſe members of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, who had the pleaſure of 
his acquaintance or friendſhip. 

Belides the works already men- 
tioned, he communicated to the 
Royal Socicty many valuable papers, 
which are pliuted in the Philoſo- 
29750 Tranſactions ; and ſome of 

is Diſcourſes were publiſhed among 
the Works of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety.— lle was always extremely 
ready to contribute to any work of 
literature; and amongſt other learn- 
ed men, to whom he communicated 
what lights appeared to him on the 
ſubjects in which they were engaged, 
Dr. Lardner was indebted to him 
tor many critical obſervations, in the 
courſe of his great work on the 
Credibility of the Goſpel Hiftory, 
which he has e . with 
gratitude and reſpect.— In the works 
of Dr. George Benſon, there arc 
Ikewie three Differtations of Dr, 
Waid, but 


without his 


name. 


& Mead's 


© The Manner of St. Paul's two 
© Confinements at Rome conſidet- 
* ed” is printed ia the Appendix 
io that Apoitle's Epiſtle to Phile- 
mon. That © concerning the per- 
© ſoris, to whom St, Paul wrote what 
“ is called The Epiſtle to the Ephe- 
„ fjans,” is printed in the Hiſtory of 
the firſt Planting of the Chriſtian 
Religion. And that called“ A 
„ Poltſ{cript to the foregoing Diſler- 
© tation,” in form of a letter, 1s 
inſerted in the third volume of the 
ſame work.—-Dr. Ward was like- 
wiſe the Author of the Dedications, 
Preface, and Notes in the editioa 
of Horace engraved by Pine. He 
alſo wrote many Epitaphs, on his 
friends, and other perſons of dil- 
tinction in the republick of letters, 
which were much adwired for their 
elegance and propriety. 
He had prepared 2 the publick 
his“ Syſtem of Oratory, delivered 
© jna Courſe of Lectures publickly 
© read at Greſham College, Lon- 
% don,” which, in purſuance of his 
intention, was printed, in 1749 
in two volumes, 8vo, And in 1701, 
another poſthumous work of his ap- 
peared, entitled,“ Diſſertations 
„ upon ſeveral Paſſages of the 8. 
© cred Scriptutes.“—Theſe be bad 
himſelf ſelected out of many others 
in manuſcript, and bad atlually 
cauſed a fair copy of them 10 be 
tranſcribed for the preſs. —An Ac- 
count of the Life of Joha War, 
L. L. D. By Thomas Birch, D. D. 
Sec. R. S. and F. S. A.— 1706. 
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Mead's real merit; and this literary altercation did not pre- 
vent them from living afterwards upon very good terms with each 
other Cu). 

For ſome years after his return from Rome, our Librarian kept 
up an epiſtolary correſpondence with his acquaintance there, and 
particularly with Fontanini, an Italian Archbiſhop ; by which 
means, he had an opportunity of getting ſome particulars cleared 
op, where he found the notes he had taken in his travels either de- 
kcient or confuſed. And to this cauſe, chiefly, it was owing, that 
he deferred till the year 1729, the publication of a very celebrated 
performance, entitled, A Letter from Rome, ſhewing an exact 
Conformity between Popery and Paganiſm : Or, The Religion 
« of the preſent Romans derived from that of their Heathen 
« Anceſtors ;”” which was ſo well received, that it paſſed through 
three editions in a few years,—Much leiſure, with an infirm ſtate 
of health, was the cauſe of our Author's journey to Italy ; and he 
obſerves, that on ſuch an occaſion, he thought it his duty to uſe the 
opportunity given him by Providence, towards detecting and ex- 
poſing, as far as he was able, the true ſpring and ſource of thoſe 
impoſtures, which, under the name of Religion, have been forged 
from time to time for no other purpoſe, than to oppreſs the liberty, 
and engroſs the property of mankind (o). 

With this view he firſt turned his attention to their Religious 
Worſhip, the whole form and outward dreſs of which ſeemed fo 
groſsly idolatrous and extravagant, beyond what he had imagined, 
and made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon him, that he could not help 
conſidering it with a particular regard. He had now the advantage 
of beholding Popery in the full pomp and diſplay of its pagean- 
try, and his ſenſes immediately convinced him that the crime of 
ldolatry had been juſtly charged on the Church of Rome; all 
whoſe ceremonies appeared plainly to have been copied from the 
Rituals of Primitive Paganiſm ; as if handed down by an unin- 
terrupted ſucceſſion from the Prieſts of old, to the Prieſts of new 
Rome; inſomuch that as often as he was preſent at any religious 
exerciſe in their churches, it was more natural (he tells us) to fancy 
himſelf looking on at ſome ſolemn act of idolatry in old Rome, 
than aſhſting at a worſhip, inſtituted on the principles, and formed 
upon the plan of Chriſtianity, 

This ſimilitude of the Popiſh and Pagan religion ſeemed ſo evi- 
dent and clear, and flruck our Author's imagination fo forcibly, 
that he reſolved to give himſelf the trouble ot ſearching it to the 
bottom, and to explain and demonſtrate the certainty of it, by 
comparing together the principal and moſt obvious parts of each 
worthip z which is the chief ſubject of his“ Letter.“ In this 
inveſtigation he proceeded with great accuracy and fidelity; and 
tte compariſon he has drawn ſufficiently makes good what he 

undertook 


(un) Biograph. Britan.— New and Gen. Biog. DiQ. 
(% Advertilement prefixed to the Letter from Rome, &c. 
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un dertook to prove; an exact Conformity, or Uniformity rather, 
of Worſhip, between Popery and Pagani .— This was the grand 
point he had in view; but in the courſe of his obſervations he 
ikewiſe took an opportunity to declare, that if he had leiſure to 
examine the pretended miracles, and pious frauds of the Romiſh 
Church, he ſhould be able to trace them all from the ſame ſource 
of 'Paganiim, and find, that the Prieſts of new Rome are not 
degenerated from their predece ſſors, in the art of forging theſe 
holy Impoſtures; of which he exhibits a very ſtriking ſperi- 
men 0 

A — of this kind, executed in ſo maſterly a manner, could 
not fail to alarm thoſe Miſſionaries of Rome, who were engaged 
in advancing the Popith intereſt in England; () but what is truly 
remarkable, whilſt our Author was fancying hunſelf engaged in a 
laudable attempt to diſarm the profeffed enemies of our religion 
and liberty, there were ſome, even of our own church, whoſe Ci. 
pleaſure he incurred, and whoſe refentment he felt, on the account 
of this very work. Theſe (he tells us) were men, who, trom the 


different motives of party, or envy, or prejudices haſtily contelyed 


ainſt him, were ready to join in any clamour that could blaſt the 
credit of his performance; and who were likewiſe too apt to con- 
ſider their own opinions; 25 the ſtandard of Chriſtian faith, and to 
treat even the defenders of our religion as deſerters, if they would 
not ſubmit to act under their direction, and defend it by their prin- 
ciples. Such (he obſerves) were the perſons, to whom the free- 
dom of his Letter from Rome” had given offence; as they 
imagined, that he hadattacked the Popiſh Miracles with a gaiety, 
that ſeemed to contemn all miracles, and particularly thoſe of 
our Saviour, by invalidating the force of certain rules which 
had been eſtabliſned by ſome Divines as the criterion of 
true miracles ; an imagination hardly worthy his ſerious no- 

tice (r). ; 
But 


Letter from Rome, P. 140— 
150. 8 vo. edit, 

(9) Accordingly we find the Au- 
thor, ſome years after, republiſhing 
his Letter,” with a Piefatory An- 
{wer to the exceptions of a Popiſh 
writer, whole avowed deſign and 
ſole employment amongſt us was, to 
make converts to the Row ii Church 

and who had charged this celebrated 
performance with falſbood and miſ- 
repreſentation. — Lo this edition, 
there was like wiſe added a Poſtſcript, 
occaſoned by a paragiaphin * The 
« Divine 33 of Moles,” 
wherein an opinion was advanced, 


which, if it could be {uppolcd to 


have any force, would, in propor- 
tiou, hurt the credit of our Author's 
work. He thought 1t therefore a 
neceſſary act of defence, to obviate 
the prejudices which the authority 
of fo celebrated a writer as Dr. 
Warburton might probably injeit 
to the 'difadvantage of his argu- 
ment. 

(7) To ſuch of theſe men, how- 
ever, as ptofeſſed to att from any 
good principles, he endeavoured 1 
give {ome ſatislaction, in the © Pre- 
latory Diſcourfe,“ with which he 
enlarged the ſecond edition of his 
© Letter;” wherein he explicitly 
dceclercs, that his only view was, 40 

expo 
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But notwithſtanding the futility of this exception, our Author 
himſelf aſſures us, that this Piece gave the firſt ſcandal, and the 
firſt bad impreſſion of him; which in the courſe of time were 
heightened to an amazing degree. In the mean while, neverthe- 
leſs, the general opinion of the world was greatly in his favour ; 
for the offence which had been thus taken Þ ſome of his readers 
did not prevent the more reaſonable and fy —— part of them 
from being bighly Hees with his performance; as thinking, 
very juſtly, that he had done a ſignal ſervice to Proteſtantiſm, by 
expoſing the abſurdities and impoſtures of Popery. At the ſame 
time, his perſonal qualities were very amiable and engaging: He 
was a man of fine parts, an excellent icholar, and an elegant wri- 
ter; and to theſe talents and accompliſhments he added a polite- 
neſs of manners, which ſeems in a great meaſure to have been na- 
tural to him, but which received, no doubt, conſiderable improve- 
ment from his foreign travels. He was therefore, very deſervedly 
a favourite with the publick at large, as well as with the particular 
community to which he belonged ; when an affair fell out, which 

roduced an extraordinary change in the behaviour of many of 
Lis friends and acquaintance, who from an averſion to his opinions 
proceeded to entertain an averſion to his perſon (9. 

Vor. IX. 7. 2 R 


expoſe the forgery of the Popiſh * and that I may give ſatisfaQtion, as 


miracles in the {trongeſt manner that 
he was able; and in ſpite of all the 
evidence, which the Papiſts pretend 
to produce for them, to ſhew, that 
they ſtand upon no better ground 
than thoſe of their Pagan anceſtors. 
* I had obſerved,” ſays he, not 
only from books, but from expe- 
* rience, what theſe cavillers perhaps 
* were not ſo well apprized of, that 


But * the pretence of Miracles was the 
1.— ſupport of the Romiſh 

Church, and what gave a ſanction 

ropor * to all their other frauds : To deſ- 
;thor's * troy the authority therefore of 
fore a * theſe pious cheats, was to ſap the 


* foundations of Popery, and over- 
* turn the main pillar, on which its 
power ſubſiſts ; which was the real 
* motive of my dwelling longer on 
* this, than on any other article, as 
* well as of treating it with that 
' freedom which alarmed even ſome 
* of our Proteſtants. 

That my ſentiments therefore on 
' this head* (he continues) may 
neither be miſtaken nor ſulpected; 


xplicih 
Was, 40 
exp ole 


\This ſecond edition of the . Letter from Rome“ was not publiſhed, 'till the 
year 1741. 


* far as I am able, to all, whom, by 
* any freedom of expreſſion, I may 
poſſibly have offended, cither in 
: * or in any other of my writ» 
ings I take this occaſion to de» 
* clare ; that I look upon Miracles, 
* when accompanied with all the 
circumſtances proper to 22 
us of the reality of the facta, ſaid 
to be tas and of the digni- 
ty of the end, for which they were 
performed, to be the moſt deciſive 
proofs, that can be given, of the 
truth and Divinity of any religion, 
This was evidently the caſe of the 
Jewiſh and of the Chriſtian mira- 
cles: wrought in ſuch a manner, 
as could leave no doubt upon the 
ſenſes of thoſe, who were the 
witneſſes of them; and for the 
nobleſt end, for which the DR IT 
* can be conceived to iaterpoſe hime 
* ſelf; the univerſal and fal- 
* vation of man,” Prefatory Dif- 

courſe, &c. P. 59. 
% © Strange haraQter of Friends l: 
(exclums our Author, with — 
orce 
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In the year 1730, the publick were alarmed by the appearance of 
Dr. Tindal's Cr famous book, entitled, Chriſtianity as old as 
the Creation ;“ and, amongſt others who un to * 
this artful attack upon Revealed Religion, the celebrated Dr. Wa. 
terland engaged in the conteſt ; but in ſuch a way, that our Author 


A" = HF = y nes 


thought 

force and propriety) * whom nei- ferres in Devonſhire, his father 

* ther old acquaintance, nor eſteem, being the Miniſter of that pariſh, 
nor a long intercourſe of friendly When he had made a ſufficient pro- 12 
© offices could reſtrain from di ſcard- er in grammatical learning, at 2 # 
ing me, when diſcovered to think ſchool in the country, he was ſent to 10 
* differently from them. As if a Oxford, and admitted of Lincoln 40 
* man were the leſs amiable for College, in the vear 1672 ; from 40 
* ſome particular ſentiments, or whence he removed to Exeter Col- -P 
the leſs ſincere for declaring them. lege. and having taken his degree 10 
— Can theſe men, who dil- of Bachelor of Arts, was eletied he 
* card me, charge me with any into a Law Fellowſhipat All Souls ; Ch 
* fa\ſhood or treachery in =. whereupon he proceeded to take the ham 
* ſhip? withthe refuſal of any good degree of Bachelor of Laws, and in — 
office in my power; any act of the year 1683, he was created Doctor — 
* humanity or courteſy to any of in the ſame faculty. 0 
* them ? No, as they caunot charge Not long after this, he became a Co 
me, I'm ſure, with any offence in proſelyte to the Popiſh emiſlaries 1 
practice, ſo I am the eaſier under employed in the Univerſity by King 
the diſgrace I fuffer for what is James the Second, and publickly de- wk 
* merely ſpeculative. clared himſelf a Roman Catholick, bart 
* But whatever I have loſt with But he did not long continue in this the g 


| theſe men,“ (he continues) 1 Communion ; for being admitted 
* have the comfort to find with an Advocate in Doctor's Commons, 
* others; who admit me to their he became acquainted with ſome 
company, and honour me with perſons in London, whoſe converſa- 
* their friendſhip : Men of enlarged tion led him into a diſlike of Pope- 
minds and generous ſentiments; ry ; whereupon he renounced *. 
* who make true religion the rule, religion in the year 1687, and return- 
and virtue the end of their living; ed to Oxford. 
* who take Immorality to be the From this time, he grew a warm 
+ greateſt hereſy; and mealure the oppoſer of fome of the powers and 
merit of their friends, not by their authority claimed by the Church ot 
* Faith, but by a nobler principle, England, and falling in with he 
their Charity; who ich it no Revolution, it was not long before 
breach of friendſbip to differ in he became a zealous writer in 11s 
opinion; and even value me per- defence. After this, likewiſe, he 
. * haps the more, for what the others fat frequently as Judge in the Court 
* perſecute me. With men of this of Delegates, (though he rarely, i 
turn I ſhall breathe at leaſt freſh ever, practiſed as an Advocate 10 
* air; and have more pleaſure in the Courts of Civil or Eccleſiaſtical 


* the eaſe of one hour's converſa- Law) and had a penſion of two hut of two 
tion, than in years ſpent with the dred pounds a year, granted to bim one belc 
* moroſe and the captious; under by the Crown,—His pen, we have vine, the 
the flaviſh fear of offending, by obſerved, was not unemployed ; and lament 


* flarting any thing out of the road his produttions engaged the atten» ſiſleut w 


© and train of popular thinking.'— tion of the publick; but what fir Eſtabli 
Middleton's Miſcellancous Works; rendered him very conſpicuous a5 4 * - 
Val. III. P. 275. 8vo. edit. writer, was a Treatiſe, which wad of the. ( 


(0) Matthew TixpAL was its appearance, in the year 170 
bornab out the year 1657, at Beer- entitled, © The Rights of the Cir 
g U 
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thought he could not poſlibly do any ſervice, but probably much 


harm to the cauſe he was defendin 
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for which reaſon he thought 


himſelf obliged by a regard to truth and the common religion they 


both profeſſed, to diſcourage, as far as he was able, the 


3 of 


a work, which was likely to be attended with ſuch ill cunſe- 
quences, With this view, he publiſned A Letter to Dr. Wa- 


2 


* tian Church aſſerted, againſt the 
© Romilh, and all other Prieſts, who 
* claim an independent Power over 
it: Witha Preface concerning the 
* Government of the Church of 
England, as by Law eftabliſh- 
ed. At this time, the contention 
between what was called the High 
Church and the Low Church was 
exceedingly violent; which gave 
our Author an opportunity of in- 
troducing his work under the pre- 
tence of ſetting. this diſpute in a 
fair light, and ſhewing what is meant 
by the Church of England as by 
law eſtablcſhed ; in the courſe of 
which undertaking, he engaged to 
make 1t appear that they who raiſed 
the greateſt noiſe about the Danger 
of the Church were the greateſt 
enemies to it, by aſſerting ſuch no- 
tions as undermine both Church and 
State, and are in direct oppoſition 
to the principles of the | 7 <9 
tion; and that they meaned ſome 
other church beſides the Church of 
England, which being eſtabliſhed 
by Acts of Parliament is a perſec 
creature of the Civil Power, in reſ- 
pect to its polity and diſcipline ; 
which, he obſerzes, made all the 
contention, ; g 

A performance of this ſort, which 
tofelled to prove, that there cannot 

two independent powers in the 
lame ſociety 3 and moreover, that if 
ſuch a notion were not repugnant to 
the nature of things, ſlill the doctrine 
of two independent governments, 
one belonging to the Clergy by Di- 
vine, the other to the King and Par- 
lament by Human right, is incon- 
liteut with the conſtitution of the 
Eſtabliſhed Church, was very ill 
luited to the taſte of the generality 
of the Clergy, in thoſe days. With- 


R 2 terland ; 


out doubt, Dr. Tindal was aware of 
the diſturbance his work would oc- 
caſion, and he ſeems not to have been 
diſpleaſed with the prolpeR ; for, as 
one of his adverſaries relates, he 
told a gentleman who found him 
employed in compoſing it, that * he 
* was writing a book which would 
* make the Clergy mad.“ — Agree- 
ably to this declaration, his Treatiſe 
no ſooner ſaw the light, than the 
Gy in general were 1n an uproar 
againſt it ; and whilſt it was extreme- 
ly well received by other claſſes of 
readers, it met with a furious oppO- 
ſition from the Prieſlhood. The 
* cry was up, ſays the Author, pro 
aris ct ſocis, and the b was ar- 
a Ne of ſedition, rebellion, 
* blaſphemy, and what not ? though 
nothing is plainer, than that the 
* deſign of it was not todeprive the 
* Clergy of any juſt powers which 
* belong to them, but only to make 
them ſenſible by what ule they 
* hold' 5.— The pulpiis reſounded 
on every ſide, and from the multi- 
tude of ſermons preached againſt 
this deteſted performance, it was 
not long before one was committed 
to the preſs, under the title of The 
„ Rights of the Cleryy in the 
* Chriſtian Church aſſerted.” This 
Diſcourſe was the production of the 
Icarned Dr. Wotton, and as it was 
enerally extolled by the Clergy, as 

—— eſtroyed the principles, and 
ſubverted the foundation, upon 
which our Author's work was built, 
it gave occalion to A Defence of 
„ the Rights of the Chriſtian 
„% Church,” which produced a 
controverſy that was carried on 
with great warmth, 'till the year 
1709, when the noiſe about the 
. Nights“ was drowned in the much 
greater 


{ Epiſtle prefixed to Mr. Le Clerc's Extract, &c. 


W 


tion of the Exir 
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« terland ; containing ſome Remarks on his Vindication of Scrip- 
* ture, in Anſwer to a book, intituled, Chriſtianity as old as the 
« Creation ; together with the Sketch or Play of another Anſwer 


*< to the ſaid Book,” 


* 


Two things contributed to render this performance extremely 


obnoxious to the indignation and reſentment of the Clergy ; For 


reater cry of High Church, oc- 
— by Dr. Sacheverell's ſer- 
mons. 

In the mean time, recourſe bad 
been had to the ſecular power, by 
ſome of the more zealous and leſs 
enlightened of Dr. Tindal's adverſa- 
ries; and the Grand Jury of Middle- 
ſex thought fit to preſent the Au- 
thor, Printer, and Publiſher of this 
celebrated Treatiſe, Theſe pro- 
ceedings induced the Doctor to pub- 
lith © A Second Defence” of his 
work, which being reprinted in 
1709, the two Defences, together 
with the Book itſelf, were ordered 

a vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons to be burnt in the fame flames 
with SacheverelPs Diſcourſes. —This 
ſentence, however, Fave no check 
to the Doctor's pen; tor he printed, 
without delay, ſeveral pamphlets, in 
which he *expoſed the 1 
and conduct df the High Church 
Clergy with the utmoſt freedom. 

But whilſt this Publication was 
creating ſuch diſturbance at home, 
and inflaming the ſons of the Church 
againſt the Author, the Proteſtants 
abroad had judged very differently 
of its merit, and the celebrated Le 
Clere had given ſuch an accouut o 
it in his © Bibliotheque Choiſie,” ? 


as could not fail to recommend it, 


and to ſuggeſt the moſt favourable 
notions of the principles upon which 
it was founded, Dr. Tindal there- 


fore had readily embraced the firit 


opportunity of preparing a tranſla- 

— from his book, 
which this learned and ingenious fo- 
reignet had publiſhed in his Literary 


gets wh wr with the Judgment 


had paſſed on the whole per- 
ſormance; and he had taken care ig 


cle 


have this tranſlation annexed to the 
ſecond edition of his Defence.“ 
— This vas a new ſource of vexation 
to his adverſaries ; and the meaſure 
was ſeverely cenſured in the Re- 
* preſentation of the preſent State 
of Religion,” &c. which, in 

urſuance of a letter from the 

uccu to the Convocation, was in 
the following year drawn up by that 
Aſſembly. 

Fiom this time, our Author con- 
tinued to ſignalize himſelf as a poli- 
tical writer, with various ſuccels, 
till the vear 1 = ; when, upon the ap- 

arance of Mr.'Collins's © Scheme 

© of Literal Prophecy conſidered,” 
the Biſhop of London [ Dr. Gibſon] 
having thought 1t expedient to print 
« A Paſtoral Letter to the People 
© of his Dioceſe, occaſioned by 
* ſome late K in Favour of 
„ Infidelity ;* Dr. Tindal publiſh- 
ed, in return, An Addrels to the 
„% Tnhabitants of the two great Ci- 
© ties of London and Weſtminſter, 
in Relation to a Paſtoral Letter,” 
&c. : and upon the Biſhop's print- 
ing a ſecond © Paſtoral Letter,” 
our Author publiſhed ** A Second 
« Addreſs.” Soon after this, (in 


f 1730) came out his famous book, en- 


titled, © Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation: or the Goſpel a Re- 
4% publication of the Religion. of 
« Nature ;” which being imme⸗ 
diately attacked by Dr. Waterland, 
in a Treatiſe entitled, Scripture 
« Vingdicated,”” our Author, the 
ſame year, reprinted his Second 
% Addreſs to the Inhabitants of 
% London, &c.” with Remarks on 
the Doftor's performance, and on 
ſome other publications. 
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theſe were, the ſeverity, not to ſay contempt, with which he had 
treated Dr. Waterland, who was generally reverenced as the great 
champion of Orthodoxy ; and the very free things that he him- 
ſelf had aſſerted, and which he had rendered ſtill more exceptiona- 
ble, by his manner of ſaying them. Accordiagly it was not long 
de fore one of that order drew his pen in defence of their inſulted 

leader 


zntiquity of Chriſtianity, Dr. Tin- upon his own principles, was both 
dal had laboured to undermine its irrational and immoral : irratio al, 
original; by endeavouring to ſet becauſe impoſſible to be reduced to 
aide all external ſupernatural reve- practice; immotal, becauſe, ii poſh 
ation as needleſs and uſeleſs, and all ble, yet pernicious and hurtful © 
pretences to it as vain and ground- the Publick.— This was evidently 
leſs; and by decrying, in particular, the ſketch of a maſter ; and 11s merit 
the revelation contained in the Old was fo conſpicuous, that the author 
ind New Teſtament. In ſhort, his was Mow even by ſome of his 
deſign was nothing leſs than to ſhew, adverſaries, to have argued agant 
that the Chriſtian Religion, as it is the 10fidel plan in a manner {trictly 
now prattiſed amongſt us, is not only concluſive. 
uſeleſs, but miſchievous ; that the Dr. Tindal was far advanced in 
Light of Reaſon, or Religion of years, when he publiſhed this cele- 
Nature, is the only guide we have brated work; but the faculties of 
o truſt to; being a perfett and com- his mind were fo little imparred by 
plete tule of duty in all caſes, both the bodily infirmities Which now 
towards God and man; and conſe- began to oppreſs him, that he pro- 
quently, that Chriſtianity ought to ceeded to compoſe a ſecond volume, 
de aboliſhed, and Reaſon advanced by way of general reply to all his 
in its place as the Publick and Na- anſwerers. He did not, however, 
tonal Religion T. live to fend it to the preſs; and the 
A work of this ſort could not fail publication of it was prevented by 
to ſpread a general alarm; and the Biſhop Gibſon.— He died at Lone 
encomiums which were fo liberally don, in the year 1732 ; being then 
deſtowed upon it, by the friends and Senior Fellow of All-Souls Coll ge. 
Routers of the Author and his As he had been long afthcted with 
cauſe, increaſed its fame to fuch a theſton:, bis body was opened 2c- 
degree, that it was conſidered by cording to his own requeſt; whea 
muy as a very formidable attack there was found in the gall bladder, 
won Chriſtianity. It was not long, a flone of the ſize of a cheſnut, 
herefore, before ſeveral eminent and in the Ductus Chol:dockus ano- 
Divines appeared in defence of their ther ſtone, big enough to —— 
mmon faith; and the controverſy the paſſage of any ga l, which chere 
8 opened with great zeal.— by became the immediate cauſe of 
mongR the writers whodiſtinguiſh- his diſſolution. After the open? 
| hemſclves' upon this occaſion, his body was wrapt in a ſheer of 
Dr. Middleton (as we have obſerv- fine trad, and preſerved for a wrek, 
, in his Life) ſketched out a Plan during which time, two moulds 
r rough Draſt of an Anſwer ; and were taken trom his face by Mr. 
han one as would, in his judg- Rieſbrach, the Statuary, for the pur- 
ent, be the moſt effeQual to confute pole of making his buſt. His re- 
id overthrow Dr. Tindal's whole mains were interred in the panſh 
ypotheſis, and to deſtroy his credit church of St. James's, Clerkcu- 
ith all who pretend to reaſon ; by well, according to his d ſire, near 
ewing that his whole ſcheme, even thoſe of Dr. Burnet, Biſhop of Sa- 


iſbury. 


+ Middlcton's Miſccllaueous Works, Vol. III. P. 49. 
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lader, who himſelf was too cloſely in the proſecution of tle 


his undertaking to pay a re to his antagoniſt; This A 
advocate was the AK Dr. Pearce (afterwards Biſhop of Ro- 10 
cheſter) ; whoſe Reply” to Dr. Middleton's Letter involy. 6 
ed him in a controverſy of a ſhort duration, but which was ma. Au 
naged with great heat. —As nothing elſe that deſerved the leaſt MW oby 
attention had appeared on the occaſion, but this ** Reply,” which W dat. 
by the ſolemn gravity of its ſtyle, and the air of authority it breath- W chat 
ed, our Author thought might paſs with ſome for a learned and opin 
zadicious — 145 determined to give it a particular exa. Wl ctfec 
mination ; eſpecially as it afforded him an opportunity of explain. W poll 
ing himſelf more clearly in ſome points, where, contrary to his WM ever 
intention, he might perhaps have given offence ; and of —_ proa 
by the. way ſome queſtions of great importance toward {etcling 
Chriſtianity on its true and natural foundation, With this view, T 
he publiſhed ** A Defence of the Letter to Dr. Waterland, time, 
*+ againſt the falſe and frivolous Cavils of the Author of the anon 
© Reply.” « A 
Dr. Pearce, as our Author obſerves, had raiſed a clamour again! WM by th 
him for ** attempting to weaken the Authority of Moſes;“ ani there 
the title page of his work had, like an alarm bell, given warn- WF had b 
ing through the nation of an enemy gone out to lay waſte and after | 
deſtroy revelation, and propagate —"_ This groundlebF into c 
charge he treated with contempt, declaring himſelf a true friend 
w Chriſtianity ; (which he was alſo able, he thought, to defend by 
principles much more rational and conſiſtent than thoſe his advir-W (70 
faries — poſſeſſed of) and proſeſſing that it was not his deligni . / 
to deſtroy or weaken any thing but thoſe ſenſeleſs ſyſtems and pre. 1 
judices, which ſome Divines will needs faſten to the body of reli bu 
gion, as neceſſary and eſſential to its ſupport («). culloms 


To this“ Defence” Dr. Pearce publiſhed a Reply; 1 typi; 
which be continued to treat the Author as an infidel, or enemy u Os 
Chriſtianity in diſguiſe ; who, under the pretext of defending it in”. 
a better manner, meant all the while to ſubvert it, This repeuſſf . ucceffz 
tion of the charge of infidelity was not without effect: Fog Allegory 
although the names of theſe controverfialiſts had not appeared, ye ve Bot 
Dr. Middleton was now known to be the Author of the Lett 33 
„ toDr. Waterland ;” for which offence he was in danger ol that 77 
being deprived of his Degrees, and of all his connexions will" fo, in , 
the Univerſity. But this puniſhment was deferred, upon his pf, all ſlang 
mifing io make all reaſonable ſatisfaction, by explaining hamlc voverh 
in ſuch 4 way, as ſhould, if poſſible, remove all grounds « «vile, 

oy all this 

charge o 

; ; . ; | ny {en 
b(buty—Biograph. Britan. Firft III. V. gog. Note, WarburtoF® wore} 
Edit—New and Gen. Biog. Dit. Edition. : ' learned | 
— Lelhand's View of Deiſtical Wrr- (a) Middleton's Miſcellance have cle; 


ters, —Pope's Ellay on Man, Ep. Works, Vol. III. P. 70. ' necefſary 
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complaint (. This he accordingly attempted, in a piece enti- 
led, Some Remarks ona Reply to the Defence of the Letter 
« to Dr. Waterland : Wherein the Author's Sentiments, as to all 
« the principal Points in Diſpute, are fully and clearly explained 
in the Manner that has been promiſed.” —In this piece, our 
Author reviewed the whole debate, with great ſpirit and ability ; 
obviating the objections of his antagoniſt, and concluding with. a 
tate of the queſtions affirmed by him; in any of which, after all 
that had been ſaid, he did not find the leaſt reaſon to haagy his 
opinion (ww). This 2 of his ſentiments was far 
effectual, that the Uni -4 \ wary him to continue in the quiet 
poſſeſſion of his Academical honours and preferment, but he was 
ever after looked upon with a ſuſpicious eye, and was even re- 
proached by ſorue of the flaming 5 Clergy, by one Venn in 
particular, with dowaright Apoltacy (x). 

Thus the controverſy ſeemed to be quite over; but after ſome 
time, an attempt was made to revive it, by the publication of an 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled, ©* Obſervations addreſſed to the 
% Author of the Letter to Dr. Waterland; which was written 
by the Publick Orator of the Univerſity of Cambridge (. If 
there appeared to be very little prudence in reviving a debate chat 
had been carried on with ſuch warmth, it was reaſonable, at leaſt, 
after ſo long an interval, to expect a calm and diſintereſted inquiry 
into the Rate of it, But inſtead of this, our Author was ſurpriſed 

uw 


7 New and Gen, iog, Dict. © it, —If religion indeed? (he fur- 
( The heads to which the con- ther remarks) * conſiſts in what our 
troverly was thus reduced, were modern apologilts ſeem. to place 
theſe faut: 1. That the Jews bor- it, the depretiating moral duties, 
ow ed ſome of their ceremoniesand and the deprelling natural ccalon; 
cultoms from Egypt. 2. That the if the duty of ut be, what theur 
Xgyptians were in poſleſhon of * prattice ſcems to inumate, to hate 
Arts and Learning in Moſes's time. and perſecute for a different way 
3. That the Primitive Writers, in * of thinking in points, where the 
order to vindicate Scripture, thought * beſt and wileſt have never agreed; 
t neceſſary in ſome caſes to recur to then I declare myſelf as Infidel, 
Allegory. 4. That the Scriptures and to have no ſhare in that rela- 
ue not of abſolute and univerſal gion. But if to live ſtridlly aud 
lnſpiration. — * Theſe,” fays he, think freely; to praftife what 1s 
* are the chief if not the only facts, * moral, and to believe what is ta- 
that I have in any manner declared * tional, be conſiſtent with the ſin- 
' for in my Two Pieces: and they * cere * of ——— 
' all land in the end of the con- then I ſhall always acquit my 
' troverſy, as firm as they did in the * like one of its trucſt Proteſſors.”—- 
| beginning, —I muſt obſerve like- Middleton's Miſcellaneous Works 
vile,“ (he continues) that, after Vol. III. P. 246. 25 
' all this clamour and ſenſeleſs {x} See Dr. Middle ton's admira - 
charge of Infidelity, I have ſhewn ble letter upon this occaſion, in the 
* my {entunents to be entitely Firſt Volume of his Miſceilancous 
wreeable to what the zealous and Works, 8vv. edit. | 
learued advocates of Chriſtianity (y) Dr. Williams. — New and 
* have clearly aſſerted in all ages, as Gen. Biog. Dict. 
' neceffary to a rational defence of 


this 1 (ie tells us) was ** to ſet right ſome little point 


% 
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to find no argument of learning,jno point of religion treated in theſe 
*« Obſervations ;** nothin by which the publick could either be 
entertained or edified ; nothing but a virulent, malicious invective; 
to prove the purpoſe of his writings, and even his heart to be 
entirely infidel 3” and to ſhew that his book ought to be 
burnt, and himſelf baniſhed. As to the merit of the 1 

iddle. 


- mance, therefore, it was much below the notice of Dr. 


to 3 nor would he have taken the trouble of animadverting u 
It, but for the occafion of opening his mind more clearly in — 
points wherein he found himſeif mifrepreſented ; as well as to ex- 
— more diſtinctly to publick view, that genuine ſpirit of Mo. 

ern Orthodoxy and its Advocates, which he had declared againſt 
O treely, as pernicious to publick peace and liberty. And this he 
did in ſuch a maſterly manner, that the ance of the Pub- 
Ick Orator, which was a very poor one, ſunk before him inſtanta. 
neouſly into the moſt deſerved contempt, 

This fierce conflit with his Clerical Brethren did not prevent 
ethers from diſceming and encouraging our Author's unconteſted 
merit as a police ſcholar. Soon after his arrival from Italy, he be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Woodward, Profeſſor of Phyſick at 
Greſham College, who had then formed the deſign of founding his 
new Phyſiological Profefforſhip at Cambridge; and as he did not 
fail to encourage ſo advantageous and honourable 4 benefaction to 
the Univerſity ; fo, in the ſeveral interviews which he had with 
the bene. ctor, as well as his executors, he was very ſerviceable in 
ſettling the plan of that donation {=}. In return for this aſliſ: 
ance, Dr. Woodwarc's executors appointed him the firſt Profeſſor, 
in the year 1731; and the Oration which he delivered at his en- 
trance upon the office did credit to their nomination Ca. But 
we may ealily ſuppoſe, that the reading of lectures upon foſſils wa: 
not an employment ſuited to his taſte, or to the turn of his ſtudies; 
and accordingly he reſigned his Profeſſorſhip, in the year 1734; 
ſoon after which reſignation, he married a daughter of the Reve- 
rend Mr. Conyers Place, of Dorcheſter, in Yorkſhire (6). 

In the following year, our Author publiſhed ** A Diſſertation 
concerning the Origin of Princing in England: Shewing that 
it was firſt introduced and practiſed by our Countryman, 
% William Caxton, at Weſtminſter; and not, as is commonly 
* believed, by a Foreign Printer at Oxford.” —His only view in 


of hiſtory, that had been falſely or negligently treated by our 
«*« writers, to which the courſe of his ſtudies and employment 
« engaged him to pay ſome attention; and above all, to do 


_ 


-) See the Life of Dr. Woodward, in the Eighth Volume of hi 
work, P 104, 
(]) It is preſerved in bis Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. IV. 8yo. 
(6) Advertiſement prehxcd to his Miſcellaneous Works. 
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piece of juſtice to the memory of our worthy countryman 
« William Caxton ; nor ſuffer him to be robbed of the glory ſo 

clearly due to him, of having firſt imported into this kingdom 
an art of great uſe and benefit to mankind : a kind of merit, 
that in the ſenſe of all nations, gives the beſt title to true praiſe, 
and the beſt claim to be commemorated with honour to poſ- 
« terity.” Ce. 

About this time, Dr. Middleton, by the advice and encourage- 
ment of the celebrated Lord Hervey, undertook to write “ The 
Life of Cicero ;” a work for which he was extremely well qua- 
lied, and in the execution of which he employed ſo much time 
and care, that the publick was not favoured with it, till the 
year 1741.—At the inſtance of his friends, he printed it by ſub- 
ſcription 3 and his propoſals were ſo well received, and ſo 
powerfully ſupported by many great perſons, and particularly 
by _ Hervey, that it proved a very advantageous publica- 
non Ca. 

As to the nature of this great work, though the title of it car- 
nes nothing more than the Hiftory of Cicero's Life, yet it might 
properly — be called, the Hi/ory of Cicero's Times : ſince 
from his firſt advancement to the publick magiſtracies, there was 
not any thing of moment tranſacted in the ſtate, in which he did 
not bear an eminent part: ſo that, to make the whole work of a 
piece, the Author has given a ſummary account of the Roman 
affairs, during the time even of his minority; and agreeably to 
what he promiſed in his propoſals, has carried on a ſeries of 
tiftory, through a period of above fixty years, which for the 
importance of the events, and the dignity of the perſons concern- 
ed in them, is by far the moſt intereſting of any in the Annals of 
Rome /e). 


Vol, IX. 7. 2 8 In 


c) Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. V. 

/d) In one of his Letters to Mr. 
laftterwards Biſhop) Warburton, our 
\uthor intimates the uſe to which 
he profits of his work would be ap- 
plied. * My friends, ſays he, 
adviſe a ſubſcription, to which I 
ſeem now determined, eſpecially 
23 I have got an additional charge 
upon me fince I ſaw you; two 
{mall girls, about eight years old, 
who are now in the houſe with me, 
left by an unfortunate brother, 
who had nothing elſe to leave; 
but they are fine children, and 
bare gained already ſo much upon 
our alfections, that 1nſtcad of being 


* 


a burthen, we begin to think them 
a bleſſing to us; my ſubſcription 
therefore is like to be of the cha- 
ritable kind, and Tully to be therr 
portioo.—As far as I can guels at 
preſent,' (he adds) the work will 
make a large volume, in quartoy, 
which, beiag handiomely printed, 
may demand a guinea for the ſub- 
ſcription price. — Miſcellancous 
Works, Vol. I. P. 177 
The number of tubſ{cribers was 
upwards of three thouſand. — Bio- 
graph. Britan. ; 
{e) Preface, P. 19. 4t0. Edit. 
1757+ 
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It was priated iu two Volumes, 4to, 
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In the execution of this defign, he purſued, as cloſely as he 
could, that very plan, which Cicero himſelf had ſketched out, for 
the model of a complete hiſtory, when he was meditating A gene- 
ral Hiſtory of his Country; and as he borrowed his plan, fo he | 


drew his materials alſo from Cicero; whoſe works (he obſerves) 

«« are the moſt authentic monuments that remain to us, of all the ' 

«« great tranſactions of that age; being the original accounts of 

„ one, who himſelf was not only a ſpeCtator, but a principal actor { 

„ in them.” h 
Dr. Middleton's chief motive in undertaking this work was (2 a 


he himſelf aſſures us) “ not to ſerve any particular cauſe, but to 
«« do a general good, by offering to the public the example of a 
character, which, of all that he was acquainted with in antiqui. 
„ty, appeared to him to be the moſt accompliſhed with every 
* talent, that can adorn civil life; and the beſt fraught with lei- 
1 ſons of prudence and duty, for all conditions of men, from 
the prince to the private ſcholar.” —AQuated by this noble mo- 
tive, he entered upon his tatk with ſingular delight, and executed 
it with ſuch elegance and correctneſs, that his work will, in all 
probability, continue to be read with pleaſure and admiration, ſo 
long as a taſte for polite literature ſhall ſubſiſt among us . It ha 
been printed ſeveral times in octavo, and once in quarto, ſince the 
firſt edition, 

Whilit he was engaged in this work, our Author had an unex. 
pected interruption, by a ſudden call to London, to look after the 
Maſterſhip of the Charter-Houſe ; having been mentioned for it, 
without his application, by Sir Robert Walpole, and ſome othe: 


great perſons ; but on his arrival in town he preſently perceived, W ing) 

that the Duke of Newcaſtle had been beforehand with them, in ſe. liche. 

3 Curing and 

: In 

I is an obſervation of our Au- * deciſion of that point to the ju: «© qu 

thor, that there is one. great fault, ment of the reader. Accordiqę „ — 

which is commonly obſerved in the ly it has been the opinion of ma, .. F 
writers of particular lives; that they of his readers, that this common prey _ 

are apt to be partial and prejudiced judice did indeed adhere to him; col 


in favour of their ſubjett, and to give and that, as, by his own ingenuo 
us a panegyrick inſtead of a hiſtory. confeſſion, when he formed the pl: 
They work up their characters,“ of this work, he was previouſly po! 
ſays he, as painters do their — ſeſſed with a very favourable opiniot 
* traits ; taking the praiſe of their of Cicero, and therefore ſat do 
* art to conſiſt, not in copying, but to his hiſtory with the diſpoſition a 
in adorning nature; not in drawing a friend, ſo it was natural for him! 
* a juſt reſemblance, but giving a caſt a ſhade over his failings; 4 
© fine picture; or exalting the man give the ſtrongeſt colouring to li 
into the hero. I am ſenſible,“ (he virtues; and out of a good charatte 
adds) that this is the common pre- to endeavour to draw a perfect ons 
* judice of Biographers, and have —This, however, is but a „ 
© endeavoured therefore to diveſt miſh to his work; and the lean 
* myſelf of it, as far as I was able; reader eſpecially has it always in- 
yet dare not take upon me toafhrm, power to correct it as he Joe alog 
that I have kept myſelf wholly —Preface to the Life of Cicei, 
* clear from it; but ſhall leave the New and Gen, Biog. Digi, 
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curing it for Mr. Mann, an old friend and companion of 
Lord Godolphin: “ So that I returned,” ſays he, “ as I have 
been forced to do before, with a few good words from thoſe, 
ho can as eaſily give good things.“ (g). He had, however, 
experienced the generoſity of the Great, in that ſubſtantisl benefit 
which he derived from their zeal in promoting the ſubſcription for 
his“ Life of Cicero ;” by which he was enabled to purchaſe a 
{mall eſtate at Hilderſham, about fix miles from Cambridge, where 
he had an opportunity of gratifying his refined taſte, by improving 
a rude farm into an elegant habitation, and where, from that time, 
he commonly paſſed the ſummer ſeaſon. | 

In the Life of his favourite Roman, Dr. Middleton had made 
great uſe of the Letters of Cicero to Brutus, and of Brutus to 
Cicero,“ without intimating the leaſt ſcruple, or indeed with- 
out conceiving any about them; having always looked upon theſe 
Letters, not only as originals, but the moſt valuable of that kind, 
which are preſerved to us from Old Rome ; written in the very 
criſis and laſt ſtruggle of its liberty, by the greateſt men who then 
lived in it, and who ſoon after died for it. This being his ſettled 
perſuaſion, it was with ſome ſurpriſe that he ſaw the authority of 
theſe Letters called in queſtion by the learned Mr. Tunſtall, Fel- 
low of St. John's College, and Orator of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, who, in a Latin Epiſtle addreſſed to our Author, had at- 
tempted to prove them to be the forgery of ſome Sophiſt, and on 
the merit of that proof, had rejected them as ſpurious. It ſeemed 
particularly incumbent, therefore, upon Dr. Middleton, to vindi- 
cate their credit, and aſſert their real antiquity ; which he accord- 
ingly did in the Preface to a Tranſlation of them, which he pub- 
lihed, in the year 1742, with the Latin Text on the oppoſite page, 
and Engliſh Notes to each Epiſtle (+). 

In 1745, our Author publithed a Treatiſe, entitled, © Germana 
% quzdam Antiquitatis eruditæ Monumenta, quibus Romanorum 
veterum ritus varii tam ſacri quam profani, tum Græcorum atque 
AÆgyptiorum nonnulli illuſtrantur, Rome olim maxima ex parte 
collecta, ac diſſertationibus jam ſingulis inſtructa;ꝰ 4to.— I heſe 


28 2 figures 


3 Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. writer, who has obſerved, that the 
I. Letter to Warburton, P. 390. Letters of Cicero are thought nat to 

% * In this work,“ ſays the Au- appear to the beſt advantage in the 
thor of Dr. Middleton's Article, in ſpecimens which Dr. Middleton has 
the Biographia Britannica, he gave inſerted in his Life of Cicero. Ny 
ſuch a ſpecimen of a tranſlation * one,” (ſays he) was better able 
* of the conteſted epiſtles between * todo them juſtice, than that great 
* Brutus and Cicero, as made it * Biographer ; but it is ſaid he com- 
much to be withed he had gone * mitted the taſk of tranſlation to 
* through the whole collection of * ſome inferior hand,'—Effays Mo- 
* the unconteſted Epiltles of that * ral and Literary. By the Rev. 
' renowned Orator.'—lt may not Mr. Knox, Vol. II. Effay 5.— 
be improper to add, in this place, 1779. 
tac remark of a very late ingemous 
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figures of thoſe antique rarities which he had purchaſed at Rome, 
with a proper diſſertation to each, were followed, in 1747, by the 
publication of © A Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, in two parts: 
«« the firſt part containing the ſubſtance of ſeveral Letters, formerly 
«* written to Lord Hervey, concerning the manner of creating Se- 
*« nators, and filling up the vacancies of that body in Old 
„Rome (Ci): the ſecond part containing a diſtinct Account, 
* 1. Of the Power and Juriſdition of the Senate. 2. Of the 
“ Right and Manner of convoking it. 3. Of the Places, in 
*« which it was uſually aſſembled. 4. Of the legal Times of 


4 holding their Aſſemblies. 


Of the different Ranks and Or- 


« ders of Men in the Senate, and of the Forms obſerved in their 
% Deliberations. 6. Of the Nature and Force of their Decrees, 
* 7, Of the peculiar Dignity, Honours, and Ornaments of a Ro- 


* man Senator.“ 


Dr. Middleton having thus committed to the preſs ſuch papers 
as he choſe to complete on claſſical ſubjects, immediately proceeded 
to the publication of a Treatiſe, entitled, An Introductory Diſ- 
« courle to a larger Work, deſigned hereafter to be publiſhed, 
« concerning the Miraculous Powers, which are ſuppoſed to have 
«« ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian Church from the earlieſt Ages, thiough 
« ſeveral ſucceſſive Centuries ; tending to ſhew, that we have no 
«« ſufficient reaſon to believe, upon the Authority of the primi- 
te tive Fathers, that any ſuch Powers were continued to the Church 
** after the Days of the Apoſtles. With a Poſtſcript, containing 
*« ſome Remarks on an Archidiaconal Charge, delivered by the 
„% Rev. Dr. Chapman,” &c.—This performance made its ap- 
pearance, in 1747 ; and it laid the foundation of another fierce 


controverly with the Clergy (4), 


(1) The Letters which paſſed be- 
tween Lord Hervey and Dr. Mid- 
dleton on this ſubject have been 
lately publiſhed$, from the original 
— by Thomas Knowles, 
D. D. Rector of Ickworth, in Suffolk, 
in one volume, quarto: and the 
Editor informs us in his preface, 
that, though Lord Hervey was averſe 
to the propoſal of printing his Let- 
ters in his life-time, he had prepared 
them for the preſs, and that they 
were oftcn tranſcribed, reviſed, and 
corretted, till every part had receiv- 
ed the ſiniſhing ſtroke from his own 
en. 
: It was an opinion commonly 
received among Chriſhans, and above 
all, it prevails among thoſe of the 


When 


Romiſh Communion, that after the 
days of the Apoſtles, there reſided 
ſtill in the Primitive Church, througu 
ſeveral ſucceſſive ages, a Divine and 
extraordinary power of working 
Miracles, which was frequently and 
openly exerted, in confirmation 0 
the truth of the Goſpel, and for the 
conviction of unbelievers, This 
was generally alledged by the Divines 
of all Churches, in their diſpute; 
with the Scepticks, as a ſubſidiary 
proof of the Divinity of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine; and as it is managed by 
the Church of Rome, it is rendered 
more perſuaſive and affetiing to the 
multitude, than what the 1 it- 
ſelf affords, by deducing the ſuccel- 
ſion of thole Apoſtolical gifts down 

[# 


London: Printed for Cadell, 1778. 
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When he firſt ſent it abroad, the larger work, which he then 
promiſed, and afterwards offered to the Publick, under the title of 
A free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers which are ſuppoſed 
to have ſubſiſted in the Chriſtian Church, from the earlieſt Ages 
« through ſeveral ſucceſſive Centuries,” was actually prepared, 
and intended to have been publiſhed at the ſame time, with that 


to our own times, and offering the 
tellimony of the ſame muracles 
to the ſenſes even of the preſent 


age. 
"This then being — adopt- 
ed by the Papiſts, as an indiſputable 
fact, or an article rather of the Chriſ 
nan Faith; and eſpouſed likewiſe 
in part by the Proteilants, as ſub- 
ſetvient in ſome degree to the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe, our Author thought it 
lis duty to inquire into the grounds 
of it. For as it is the part of every 
Chriſtian, to inform himſelf, as far 
as he is able, of every thing which 
dis religion requires him either to 
believe or to prathſe, fo he eſteem- 
ed it more eſpecially the part of 
thoſe, whom Providence has bleſſed 
with a capacity, and leiſure, and the 
opportunities of inquiring ; nor yet 
merely for their own 1nformation, 
but for the inſtruction likewiſe of 
others, who want the lame advan- 
tages, 

It was this,“ ſays he, which 
gave riſe to the preſent inquity, 
and what indeed induced me allo, 
to publiſh the reſult of it. I was 
not led to the one, by an idle cu- 
' nofity ; nor to the other, by the 
' vanity of combating eſtabliſhed 
opinions, but the duty of declaring 
my own: which, by the moſt im- 
* partial judgement, that I am able 
to form, I take not only to be true, 
but uſeful alſo, and even neceſſary 
to the defence of Chriſtianity, as it 
*1> generally received, and ousht 
* always to be defended, in Proteſ- 
tant Churches.“ 

But beſides that general obliga- 
non, which was common to our 
Author with all other Chriſtians, of 
ſearching into the origin and evi- 
deaces of our religion, he found 
umlelf particularly excited to the 


Diſcourſe 


taſk, by what he had ©occaſionall 
obſerved and heard, of the growt 
of Popery in this kingdom, and the 
great number of Popiſh book 
which had been printed and diſperſ- 
ed, about that time; in which the 
moſt powerful of all che arguments 
made uſe of, and what gains them 
the moli proſelytes, is, their conſi- 
dent atteſtation of miracles, as ſub- 
ſiſting ſtill in their Church, and the 
clear ſucceſſion of them which they 
deduce through all hiſtory. * This,” 
ſays our Author, their Apoloziſts 
never fail to diſplay, with all the 
© force of their rhetoric; and with 
good reaſon ; fince it is a proof, of 
* all others, the moſt ſtriking to 
* vulgar minds, and the molt deci- 
* five indeed to all minds, as far as it 
is believed to be true. Thus one 
* of their principal champions — 
obſerves further} with whom I have 
been engagedy, demonſtrates the 
orthodoxy of their faith, and their 
true deſcent from that Church, to 
which our Lord has promiſed his 
prefence to the end of the world. 
And ina ſecond piece, which the 
ſame writer has ſince publiſhed, he 
promi-.s to give us an Hiſtory of 
the Chriſtian Miracles, iu a par- 
ticular Treatiſe, deduced, I ſup- 
pole, from the carheſt ages, down 
to the preſent. 
* Now theſe pious cheats of the 
Romilh Church, as Mr. Leſlie 
ſays, are the ſoreſt diſgraces of 
Chriſtianity, aud bid the faireſt of 
any one contrivance to overturn 
the certainty of the miracles o 
Chriſt, and the wh le truth of the 
Goſ el, by putting them all upon 
the ſame foot. This Hiltory there- 
fore of Miracles, which 1s pro- 
miſed by that writer, induced me, 
more particularly at this time, to 
* 1nquire 
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' Diſcourſe prefixed to it, But when he recollected the great im- 
portance of the ſubject, which had never been profeſſedly examin- 
ed; and that the part 1 which he had 


which prevails among Chriſtians; and a 


produce in its defence. He was in hopes alſo, by 


ter information might happen to direct him. 


which depen 


clamour, tried to raiſe a 


© ;inquire into the genuine ſtate and 
* ſucceſſion of them, through all 
* the ſeveral ages of the Chriſtian 
* Church, from the time of the 
* Apoſtles; in order to diſcover the 
* preciſe period and duration of 
* them; and to ſettle ſome rule of 
* diſcerning the true from the falſe ; 


| 
undertaken to de. a 
fend, was not only new, but — — the general opinion r 
ve all, that he had no. 0 
thing to truſt to in the management of it, but his on private er 
judgment; he began to think it a duty which candour and pru- 1 
dence preſcribed, not to alarm the publick at once with an argu. 
ment ſo ſtrange and ſo little underſtood ; nor to hazard an experi- ci 
ment ſo big with conſequences, till he had firſt given out ſome 4 
ketch or general plan of what he was projecting; ſo that all, who W Ke 
were diſpoſed to examine it, might have notice and leiſure to in. W fin 
quire into the grounds of it, and qualify themſelves to form 2 cie 
proper judgment of that evidence, which he . afterwards W mi; 
is method, of M chi 
reaping ſome benefit to himſelf, from the opportunity which it by 
would give, not only of drawing out other people's ſentiments, MF the 
but, if any juſt cauſe ſhould be offered, of changing even his own ;W zea 
while he kept it ſtill in his power, either to drop the purſuit of hu ons 
ſcheme, or to reform it, in ſuch a manner, as any new light or bet-W of t 
the 1 
This was his view, in publiſhing a ſeparate edition of the In. It 
*« troductory Diſcourſe;“ which, as he eaſily foreſaw, was ſure oF © q 
encounter all the oppoſition, that prejudice, bigotry, and ſuperſti-W © tr 
tion are ever 1 to give to all free inquiries into opinion with 
on the prevalence of their power. Accordingly, i deſig 
no ſooner made its appearance, than a multitude of adverſaries ro Fath 
up againſt it; and ſome of them by writing, others by noiſe and ſenſes 
pular odium upon it. But notwith. what 
ſtanding all that was publiſhed againſt it, from the Preſs CI, the 
Pulpit, 
. the Ge 
Chapman.—The former of the: and thc 
ſo celebrated for his Polemic vu rate 
ings, and fo diſtinguiſhed by his 2 vt I 
and orthodox principles, publiſhe ceclare 
ſome Obſervations upon our Au book, 
thor's work, in which he perpetual , ue n 
inſinuated, that this attempt to ove , the d- 
throw the reputed Miracles of d datior 
Primitive Church was dangerous if equal! 


* ſo as to he able to give a proper 
* reafon, for admitting the miracles 
* of one age, and xejetting thole of 
another.“ 

Such was the occaſion and deſign 
of this celebrated performance.— 
Introductory Diſcourſe. Miſcell. 
Works, Vol. I. 

% Of the feveral writers who at- 
tacked and decried the ** Introduc- 
* tory Diſcourſe,” the moſt emi— 
nent were the Doctors Stcbbing and 


the authority of the Goſpel ; bog s of t 
the argument of the Introdutio — | 
„ Ditcourſe” is formed upon a ſug Wo rem 


poſition of the Truth of the Mig Trion 
cles of Chriſt and the Apoſiles, . writ 
they ſtand recorded in the New 1 Won hir 
tament, and ſets forth the * tereſted, 
tinction between them, and the the Clery 
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Polpit, and the Theological Schools, the favourable reception it 
met with, both among the Clergy and the Laity, from thoſe, whole 
authority the Author chiefly valued, gave him the utmoſt encou- 
ragement to perſevere in the proſecution of his argument, as being 
ot the greateſt importance to the Proteſtant religion, and the ſole 
expedient which can effectually ſecure it, from being gradually 
undermined, and finally ſubverted by the efforts of Rome. 

He therefore proceeded, according to his promiſe, to a more pre- 
ciſe and accurate diſcuſſion of the argument of the © Introductory 
«« Diſcourſe,” and his Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers, 
&c ; wherein he opens all the particular proofs, which induced him 
finally to embrace this general concluſion, That there is no ſuſh- 
cient reaſon to believe, from the teſtimony of antiquity, that any 
miraculous powers did ever actually ſubſiſt in any age of the 
church, after the times of the Apoſtles ; and endeavours to evince, 
by particular facts and teſtimonies, that the pretended miracles of 
the Primitive Church were all mere fiftions ; which the pious and 
zealous fathers, partly from a weak credulity, and partly from rea- 
ſons of policy, believing ſome perhaps to be true, and knowing all 
of them to be uſeful, were induced to eſpouſe and propagate, for 
the ſupport of a righteous cauſe. 

It was eaſy to foreſee, that the publication of the Free In- 
« quiry” would preſently raiſe up againſt the Author, as his In- 
« troduftory Diſcourſe” had done before, many kerce adverſaries, 
with Anſwers and Confutations of it, charging him with deſperate 
defigns, and pernicious conſequences ; with — the Holy 
Fathers; miſrepreſenting their teſtimonies, and ſtraining tkem to 
ſenſes quite different their own. For this was no more, than 
what he had reaſon to expect, from the very nature of his work; 

the 


the Goſpel cannot be aſſected by it; 
and though like wiſe, in this, the Ob- 
lervator himſelf perfectly agrees 
with Dr. Middleton, and expreſsly 
declares, in different parts of his 
book, that, if not ſo much as one 
true miracle could be found after 
the days of the Apoſtles, the foun- 
' dations of Chriſtanity would be 
* equally ſecure.— This repreſent- 
ing of his work as ruinous to Chriſ- 
tamity was nothing new to a man 
who remembered what clamours and 


injurious ſuſpicions the freedom of 


tus writings had formerly drawn 
upon him from the bigotted, the in- 
tereſted, and the ambitious part of 
the Clergy ; who had treated him 
u an enemy, not only to the eſta- 
dliſhment of the Church of Eng- 
land, but to religion itſelf, He was 


therefore prepared to reply in a pro- 
per manner to a charge of this na- 
ture; which he accordingly did, in 
fome © Remarks on the Obſervations 
of his antagomiſt, publiſhed in 1748. 
— The chief defiga of Dr. Chap- 
man's Publication was to vindicate 
the character and authority of the an- 
cient Fathers from the exceptions of 
Dr. Middleton. This learned Arch- 
deacon had fallen, once before, un- 
der the chaſtiſement of our Author; 
who, in his Reply, on the preſent 
occaſion, did not ſcruple to hold him 
up to his readers, as © a dull, con- 
* ceited, bigotted adverlary, who 
* had petulantly attacked him, and 
* who was deſtitute of every talent, 
* which could recommend bis works 
to the public,'—Middleton's Miſ- 
ccllancous Works, Vol. II. P. 74. 
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the purpoſe of which was, to extirpate an inveterate opinion, 
which had ever been held up by the authority of the Clergy, and 
which obtained credit at that day, in every Church, and ſect of 
Chriſtians whatſoever. All thoſe, therefore, who had ever preach. 
ed it from the pulpit, or maintained it from the preſs; all, who 
thought it true, or found it uſetul to their eaſe, their authority, or 
their fortunes, would naturally give the alarm, and excite a 
clamour againſt the Inquirer into an opinion, poſſeſſed of the 


publick belief, and thought to be connected with the publick 


religion. 

Accordingly a numerous band of writers entered the liſts with- 
out delay; and though the truth, or at leaſt the high probability 
of our Author's argument was loudly acknowledged by all diſin- 
tere ſted readers, yet theſe ſtrenuous antagoniſts oppoſed it with the 
utmoſt vehemence. — The champions, the moſt applauded and 
relied upon, were the two Divines, Dodwell and Church ; who 
fignalized themſelves with ſo much zeal, that they were compli. 
mented by the Univerſity of Oxford with the Degree of Doctor 


in Divinity (n). Our Free Inquirer, therefore, determined to 


make 


of the very books, on the account 
of which they were. given, was 
effettually confuted, and, in every 
article relating to the main quel- 
tion, ſhewn to be wholly trifling 
and impertißent; and incapable 
of adding the leaſt advantage to 
the cauſe which it defends, or of 
doing the leaſt hurt to that which 
it had undertaken to overthrow, 
And the contutation of either of 
the two Dotlors may be applied 
very juſtly to them both: for in 
the more bulky volume ot the Se- 
cond, we find nothing more than 
ſome littleenlargement of the ſame 
arguments and objections, the fame 


(m) Dr. Middleton's reflettions, 
on this occaſion, are equally juſt and 
wiliutiive ; —* I mull own,“ lays 
he, theſe Dottors have received an 
honor, which I can never hope to 
obtain, from the public reſttmomal 
of a great and famous Univerſity, 
to whole judgment I have ever 
been dif oled to pay the higheſt re- 
gard. On this, indeed, they have 
great reaſon to plume themſelves ; 
but would have had much greater, 
if that Learned Body could ſtamp 
the Truth of Opinions by the fame 
fezl, with which it ſtamps Diplo- 
mas, and confers honors on the 
authors of them. For in the pre- 

* ſent caſe, it has fallen out very un- * cavils and evaſions, which we meet 

* fuckily both to thoſe, who con- * with in the Firſt. 

* ferred theſe honours, and to thole * Now theſe, I ay, are ſubſlan- 

* who now wear them; that even * tially confuted by Mr. Toll}, 2 

* before the collation of them, one * Clergyman of Hampſhire, bred, 
a ſuppole, 
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+ In a Piece, entitled, A Defence of Dr. Middleton's Free Inquiry againſt 
* Mr. Dodwell's Eier Anſwer. By Frederick Toll, M. A. Rector of Dogmert 
field, Hamoſhire. | 

Mr. Toll did not take upon himſcif reremptorily to decide upon the queltion, 
whether miraculons rowers did, or did not, ſubliſt in the Chriſtian Church, alter 
the days of the Apoſtles, The only cnt of his pamphlet was, to ſhew, that Dr. 
Middleton's hs patheſis might he true, for any thing Mr. Dodwell had ad to 
diſprove it. Nor wes he the only perlon who took the pains to ſhew, by a rang 
2nd maſterly force of reaſoning, that the argument both of the“ l 


© Diicourle,” and of the © Free Iuquity,“ remained unhurt and unſha ken, oye 
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| make it his chief buſineſs, to examine the merit of their perfor- 


mances, not omitting, at the fame time, to pay due reſpect to the 
reſt, wherever he ſhould find them applying either the ſame argu- 
ment with any new force, or a different one, which might afford 
any opportunity either of inſtruction or entertainment to the rea- 
der. This was the defign of that Anſwer to all the Ohjections 
« made againſt the Free Inquiry,” which he reſolved to compole ; 
and wherein he did not intend to enter into à minute diſcuſhon of 
the objeQtions which might be found in all, or in any, indeed, of 
the ſeveral replies to his Free Inquiry,” but to ſelect ſuch only 
as ſeemed to be worthy of any notice, or to carry any weight with 
them. This, however, was an undertaking which he did not live 
to finiſh ; though he was engaged in it, more or leſs, till within 2 
few days of his death (=). 

Vor. IX. 8. Ws The 


ſuppoſe, in the ſame Darverigy, (n) A few months after his de- 
and who would have been a credit ccaſe, a conliderable part of this in- 
to any, though not yet honoured tended Anſwer was publiſhed, under 
with any Diploma, nor likely to the title of * A Vindication of the 
reap any other reward for his pains, ** Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
than what an honeſt mind and ho- Powers, which are ſuppoſed to 
neſt fame will be ſure to give to © have ſuhſiſted in the Chriſtian 
his diſintereſted defence of what *© Church, &c. from the objeQtions 
he takes to be true, in an Inquiry ** of Dr. Dodwell and Dr. Church.” 
of no {mall importance to the The piece, as we have obſerved, is 
Chriſlian Church —I ſhould have unfmihed ; but it is very corre(t 
been glad, therefore, for the lake and pertinent as far as it goes, 

of the Univerſity, which will ever We ſhall beg lcave to cloſe the 
engage my good wiſhes, that the account of this famous controverly 
zeal, which it has expreſſed on with the following remark of a learned 
this occalion, for the primitive and judicious witer: There appears 
Fathers and their Miracles, had * to be no ſuſſic cut reaſon for atlow- 
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been a little more patient, and not * ing the truth of any Miracles be- 
hurried it on, to crown its cham- * yond thoſe of the Apoſtolic age. 
pions before the victory; and by * The ſcheme of Dr. Middleton, 
giving its ſanttion to opinions (UL © though it occaſioned much alarm 
in diſpute, to make itlelf a party at firſt, and was written againſt 
in a controverſy, which may polſh- * many learned men, hath filently 
bly end, as many have done, to * and gradually ſpread, till it ſeems 
the mortification of thoſe, who had * to have become the ſyltem of the 
ventured to give judgment in it, * greater part of rational and mode- 
before both hues have — heard.“ * rate Divines; and the produttions 
— Milcellancous Works, Vol. II. * of his antagoniſts are funk into 
P. 134. . Aion only true dillinc- 


the ſhudied cavils and fubtil objeRions, which the moſt expert and zealous of 
Dr. Middleton's adv-rf(arics had been able to alledge againit him. The generous 
labours of one or two other Divines were employed in the fame cauſe ; perlongs 
who were utter ſtrangers to our Author, aud who could not be ſuppoſed therefore 
to have titten out of any pa tial or perional regard io him ; nor from any other 
mouve inderd, but a lincere love of truth; truce nothing el% could have force 
enough to engage Clergymen in the defence of an opimon, which was then open 
= ried Fus by thoſe —— 2 — —— the e 
urs or their Profeſlion are chictly diltributed, —- Review Vol, I. 
T. .- Middletgn's Mifcell. Works, Vol. 11, P, 244. a 
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The progreſs of his work, indeed, was interrupted by the com- 
poſition of another Treatiſe, with which he ſurpriſed the publick, 
and which was entitled, An Examination of the Lord Biſhop 
* of London's Di/courſes concerning the Uſe and Intent of Prophe- 
« cy; with ſome curſory Animadverſions on his late Appendix, or 
% Additional Diſſertation, containing a further Inquiry into the 
« Moſaic Account of the Fall.” 

We have related elſewhere the nature and deſign of theſe cele- 
brated Diſcourſes of Biſhop Sherlock (e; who, having an eye 
to ſome publications of Mr. Anthony Collins, maintained, that 
% they who conſider the Prophecies under the Old Teſtament, 
*« as ſo many predictions only, independent of each other, can 
*« never form a right judgment of the argument for the truth of 
* Chriſtianity, drawn from this topick ; nor be able to ſatisfy 
« themſelves, when they are confronted with the objections of un- 
*- believers;” in conſequence of which aſſertion, his Lordſhip 
has taken great pains to ſhew, that there is a manifeſt Connexion 
between the Prophecies of every age, from the beginning of the 
world to the commencement of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriff ; which 
chain of prophecies, delivered at different times, and reaching 
through ſeveral thouſand years, is yet manifeſtly ſubſervient to one 
and the ſame adminiſtration of Providence {p).—This is the no- 
tion of Prophecy, which the Biſhop laboured to inculcate, as the 
only notion of it, which could ſupply any ſatisfactory argument for 
the Truth of Chriſfianity. 

But the principle, on which his Lordſhip's Diſcourſes were 
grounded, afforded ſo little ſatisfaction to Dr. Middleton, that he 
controverted it with great ſpirit ; declaring this way of conſidering 
Prophecy to be an imaginary ſcheme, of which he had not diſco- 
vercd the leaſt trace in any of the four Goſpels ; and in which, as 
tar as he was able to judge, his Lordſhip ſeemed to have rejected 


9 the 


tioa is that which is laid down and 
* {upported by Dr. Douglas, in his 
* excellent Work, entitled, The 
* Craterionh ;— All the miracles pre- 
* tended to have been wrought, ex- 
* cepting thole of the Jewiſh and 
* Chniſttan Revelations, will be 
* found, when accurately examined, 
either not to have been miracu- 
* lous in their nature, or to be void 
* of properand ſatis factory evidence: 
* whereas the nature of the extraor- 
© dinary facts recorded in the Old 


& 


© and New Teſtament is ſuch, that 
* they muſt have been miraculous ; 
and the teſtimony in favour of 
* them is ſo ſtrong and deciſive, that 
they muſt have been true. Thus 
they ſland upon a diſtinct and an 
* unmoveable foundation.“ — Bio- 
graph, Britan. Edit. 1778. | Article, 
Alban. 

{o) See P. 295, of this Volume. 
Note 6. ; 

( Preface to the Diſcourſes. 


The Title, at length, is:“ The Criterion: or, Miracles examined with a 
view to expolc the pretenhovs of Pagans and Papiſts; to compare the Miracu- 


lous Powers recorded in the New Teltament with thoſe ſaid to ſubſiſt in later 
* Times; and to {hew the great and material Differcuce between them in Point 0 
** Evidence : from whence it will appear that the Former mult be True, and the 
* Latics may be Falle.”-8y0. London: 1754 
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the whole evidence of Prophecy, as it was underſtood and applied 
by the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts ; and to have ſubſtituted in its 
place a romantick ſyſtem, or fanciful chain of Antediluvian 
predictions, as the ſole ground, on which any ſolid argu- F | 
ment of the prophetick kind could be urged in favour of Chriſ- | 
tanity, 

Since, however, the Uſe which was made of Prophecy in the 
New Teſtament is the ſole Rule, by which we can form a juſt 
notion of it, or determine the propriety either of his Lordſhip's | 
ſcheme, or of our Author's animadverſions upon it, it was neceſ- | 
ſary for Dr. Middleton, in the firſt place, to draw out a diſtinct 
account of what the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles have delivered con- 
cerning it; which he accordingly did; and from this account he 
concludes, in direct oppoſition to the Biſhop, that the authority of 
tne Goſpel, as far as it is grounded on Prophecy, reſts on thoſe ſin- 
gle and independent predictions, which are delivered occaſionally 
here and there, in the Law and the Prophets; and not on any ſcheme 
of prophecy, deduced from Adam, and the Antediluvian world; 
which he again pronounces to be a vain and impertinent fancy, that 
has no fort of relation to the evidence of the Goſpel C70. 

Dr. Middleton publiſhed this Piece, in January 1749-50 Cr); 
and, within a few months from that time, his conſtitution began to 

8-0": break 


% Aſter our Author had drawn 


— 
— 


up his “ Examination,” and was 
preparing it for the preſs, the Biſhop 
thought proper to publiſh an“ Ap- 
* pendix, or Additional Diſſer- 
tation, containing a farther In- 
„ quiry into the Moſaic Account 
* of the Fall;“ upon which 
Dr. Middleton added fome © Cur- 
* fory Obſervations, ” 2 
to confirm his own opinion o 
that Account, which he had de- 
cared very freely before, and which 
was this; * That by confidering it 
as a Moral Fable, we get rid of 
every difficulty, and render it clear 
and conliſtent, as well as adequate 
to every ule, which Chriſhanity 
can require from it;: and, on the 
contrary, that the Hiſtorical Senle 
cannot be defended, but N a ſe- 
' nes of ſuppoſitions, wholly arbi- 
* trary and precarious, void of all 
* {upport from the text, and evi- 
* dently condemned by our realon. 
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ton obſerves, was entirely grounded 
on the Moſaic Account of the Fall, 
conſidered as an Hiſtorical Narrative 
of fatis, ſuppoſed to have been tranſ- 
atted, in the manner as they ate deſ- 
cribed; a ſenſe of this paſſage of 
{cripture which our Author, as often 
as he had occahon to conſider it, 
found himſelf perſuaded fill more 


and more was ſo far from being the 


ſenſe of the writer, or in any degree 
probable, that it was utterly abſurd 
and coutradictory to reaſon ; ſo 
that (lays he) Men who 1nquire 
* 1ato things will meet with man 
* incredibilities, which faith mu 
digeſt, before they can admit the 
authority of this * „upon 
the evidence of this Hiſtorical 
Narration.“ — — Miſcellancous 


Works, Vol. V. P 257. 


(7 As there was an interval of 


more than twenty years between 


the firſt publication of the Biſhop's 
Diſcourſes and this Examination of 
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This opinion ſtruck at the very 
foundation of his Lordſhip's Scheme 
concerning the Riſe and Progreſs of 
Prophecy ; which, as Dr. Middle- 


them, our Author, to take off the 
ſurpriſe of his readers at this cir- 
cumſtance, thought fit to explain the 
rcaſon of his late attention to fo ce- 

lebrated 
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break very remarkably; a flow hectic fever and a diſorder in his 
liver producing evident ſymptoms of his approaching diſſolution. 
In theſe circumſtances, he went to London, where his friend and 


hyſician Dr. Heberden had been ſettled for ſome time; in whoſe 


{kiil he had the greateſt confidence, from a long experience of its 


lebrated a performance. — * The 
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truth is,“ ſays he, © I had never 
read theſe diſcourſes till very late- 
ly; or otherwiſe theſe antmadver- 
ſions might have made their ap- 
ee probably much earher. 
My omiſſion, however, to read them 
hid not low from any contempt 
either of the ſubjett, or of the 
author's capacity 10 adorn it. I 
knew the ſubject to be important; 
and, for that reaſon, did not chuſe 
to take my notion of it upon truſt: 
I knew his Lordſhip alſo to be 
eminentlyqualified, to dreſs upany 
ſubject intoany form, which would 
beſt ſerve his own views, and was 
jealous of warping my judgement 
by ſome bias, which his authority 
might be apt to imprint : for, as 
far as my experience has reached, 
I have ever found Authority a 
treacherous guide to a ſearcher af- 
ter Truth; and theories in all 
ſciences, the chief obſtacles of real 
knowledge. 
* In queſtions therefore relating 
to the evidences of the Chriſtian 
Religion, inſtead of paying any re- 
gard to the confident alfertions of 
angry diſputants, who generally 
come determined to {upport the 
articular ſyſtems which are em- 
— by their own party, it has 
been my cuſtom, to recur directly 
to the Scriptures, as the common 
ſource of all religious opinions to 
Chriſtians, and the ſole Randard, 
by which the truth of them can be 
tried. Thus when the Nature of 
Prophecy, conſidered as an evi- 
dence of the Golpel, was made 
the ſubjett of a controverſy, which 
gave birth to thele fame Dif- 
courſes, I endeavourcd to inform 
myſelf, what ſort of character was 
given to it in the New Teſtament, 
and what uſe was attually made of 


it by Chriſt himſelf and his Apoſ- 


tles, towards illuliraung the Divi- 


ſucceſs 


* nity of his Miſſion; and having 
© ſettled in my mind a notion of it, 
* agreeable to the teſtimonies of the 
* ſacred writers, I thought it an idle 
* curioſity and waſt of time, to in- 
quite, what any modern Divine 
* had preached or written about it; 
* becauſe the whole that can be 
© known authentically concerning 
its relation to Chriſtianity, muſt be 
© learnt from thoſe, who hiſt planted 
© Chriſhanity, and were inſtructed 
* by the Author of it, on what foun- 
© dation it reſted, and how far the 
© argument of Prophecy was uſe- 
* ful to its propagation and ſup- 
ort. 

Theſe Diſcourſes therefore might 
© have paſſed ſtill unregarded by me, 
© if they bad not been accidentally 
© recommended to my peruſal, by a 
© late converſation, in which they 
© were urged in contradrttion to 
© ſomething advanced on the ſubjett 
* of Prophecy, which I took to be 
© both reaſonable and important. 
* This gave me an inclination to se- 
view the whole queſtion, for the 
* ſake either of confirming or cor- 
* retting my own notion of it, and 
to take theſe Diſcourſes at the ſame 
* time into conſidęration; eſpecial- 
* ly, as it would free me from the 
* reproach of {lighting that 1nforma- 
* tion, which I might poſhbly re- 
© ceive from them. Upon this taik 
© I ſoon after entered, and found 
* this capital work of his Lordlhbp 
* to be juſt ſuch as I expected; 
© exhibiting a ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing peculiar to himſelf, ever ſub- 
* til and refined, yet never con- 
* vincing, and proper rather to per- 
* plex, than to illuſtrate the notion 
© of Prophecy, and to amuſe ra 
ther than inſtruct an inquiſitive 
reader.“ 

But notwithſtanding this clear and 
explicit account of the circumilances 
which prevented his attending ſooner 
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ſucceſs at Cambridge. He continued feveral days at the Doctor's 
houſe, to ſee if there were any hopes of relief from phyſick; but 
fnding his caſe deſperate, he retired to his villa at Hilderſham, 
where he died, on the 28th of July, 1750, in the 67th year of his 
age. He was buried, in the pariſhof St. Michael, in Cambridge; 
and as he died without uae, he left his widow C) in poſſeſſion of 
his eſtate, which was not inconſiderable. 


Dr. Mibprzron is allowed, on all hands, to have been a very 
learned and ingenious Divine; and he himſelf aſſures us, that as 
de had no kind of intereſt to ſerve by the belief or eſtabliſhment 
of any opinion, beſides his private ſhare in the good it might do 
the publics, ſo it was the ſtudy and buſineſs of his life, in every 
Inquiry, whether Civil, Natural, or Religious, to ſearch for and 
embrace the Truth; or, where that is not certainly to be had, 


what 


to theſe famous Diſcourſes, our * Biſhop told him it would not. 
Author was ſeverely cenlured, by * Archbiſhop Potter and Dr. Gib- 
ſeveral writers, for thus commen- * fon ſtrongly oppoſed Dr. Middle- 
cing hoſlilities againit an old and inti- ton in it, who, in his controverſy 
mate acquaintance d, in whom, how- with Dr. Pearce, had ſaid ſome 
ever roughly he might treat him things very objettible to the truth 
upon the preſent occaſion, he had of Scripture in ſome points. — He 
lormerly gloried, as ** the principal adds, that Biſhop Sherlock uſed to 
champion and ornament of the declare he preſented Dr. Middle- 
Church and the Univerſity. His ton witha copy of his Diſcourſes 
publication was even thought, by in 1725, when he firſt publiſhed 
lome, i0 have proceeded from the * them; and ſoon after, the Doc- 
molt unworthy motives. * There * tor thanked him for it. and ex- 
dis great realon to ſuppoſe,” lays * * his pleaſure in the peru» 
one of his Biographers, that this fal.“ 
 Evamination was drawn from Dr. The impartiality which we wiſh, 
Middleton by nothing but ſpleen above all things, to oblerve, has in- 
' and perſonal enmity :;* And ano» duced us to record theſe particulars ; 
ther anonymous writer has gone ſo but the reader will caſily perceive, 
tar os to aſſign the particular occaſion that the evidence on which they are 
of his diſguſt :—* Dr. Middletoa's founded is of ſo precarious a nature, 
' rude attack on Biſhop Sherlock,“ that it can hardly be ſet in com- 
ans he, was merely owing to re- petition with the expreſs dec la- 
entment, as he thought his Lord- ration of Dr. Middleton him- 
* {hip had oppoſed his being made felt. 
* Miſter of the Charter-Houſe, when (/ This was his third wiſe. He 
Mr. Mann was appointed agaiaſt married her about the year 1747. 
Aus intereſt, The Biſhop told me She was the relict of one Mr. W 
* 1t was not true, for he did not op- kins, a Briſtol merchant, but her 
pole him; nor was he then a go- maiden name was Powell; and her 
vernor, or interfeted in it farther father was agentleman of the county 
wan being preſſed hard by Sir of Radnor, in North Wales, — His 
' Robert Walpole to give him his ſecond wife had brought him a child, 
' vice, whether it would be re- which died in its infancy. 
' allied by the Clergy or not; the 


+ They were of the ſame univerſity, and nearly of the ſame ſtanding; and 


ae they hved in friendſhip : But different principles aud differcat intercits ſe- 
uad them afterwards.—Biogroph. Dict. 


|| Gentleman's Magazine, for the Year 1773, P. 383. 387. 
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what comes the next to it, Probability /z). In this purſuit, he % 
was little affected by thoſe intereſted conſiderations which too often = 
check the efforts of an enlightened underſtanding (2); and whilſt 


* 


thei 
fam 


nion 


an 
he laboured to expoſe the vanity of thoſe popular ſyſtems and pre- 2 
judices, of a religious kind, which being derived originally from $i | 
error, fraud, or ſuperſtition, are craftily impoſed upon the many, 25 ; 
to ſerve the intereſts of a few, he was prepared, upon the detection 4 6 
of any of theſe, to meet the utmoſt rage of fierce Bigots, hypocri- b 1 
tical Zealots, and intereſted Politicians; of all whoſe credit or - . 
fortunes in any manner depended on the eſtabliſhmeat of error and * 
ignorance among men (). 1 
, : 0 : of the 
Every one's experience will furniſh inſtances of the wretched ** 
effects of a perverſe zeal, in the bigoted and ignorant part, both of * 0 
the Clergy and Laity; who puffed with the pride of an imaginary "Th, 
Orthodoxy, and deteſting all Free Inquiry (x), as dangerous to 0 
: their e 
NCL1P1 
(t) Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. * poſhbly hurt, or obſtrutt the good and d 
III. P. 47. © effe&t of any other truth whatſo. ide W. 
(\u) « Ky nature,“ ſays he, is * ever: for they all partake of one many 
© frank and open, and warmly diſ- common effence, and necelſarily ue Cle 
* poſed, not only to ſcek, but to * coincide with each other; and Har. we 
* ſpeak what I take to be true; which like the drops of rain, which fall Neu | 
* diſpoſition has been greatly con- * ſeparately into the river, mix them- WI, 
* firmed by the ſituation, into which * ſelves at once with the ſtream, and lantly « 
Providence has thrown me. For * ſtrengthen the general current. fete m- 
* I was never trained to pace in the Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. I. Pie- Well the a 
* trammels of the Church, nor ſace P. 8. ale w 
hy . * | 
* tempted by the ſweets of its pre- {w/) Ibid. le h 
* ferments, to {acrifice the philoſo- (x) It is the greateſt weakneſs "_— 
+ phic freedom of a ſtudious, to the and abſurdity,” (ſays our judicious tual ma 
* tervile reſtraints of an ambitious and liberal Divine, addrefhng him- {vuring ; 
* life: and from this very circum- felf to one of his moſt virulent op- Whirious t. 
* flance, as often as I reflett upon ponents) * to think, that Truth can Wh: of c 
* it, I feel that comfort in my own * ever be hurt by-any examination 
* breaſt, which no external honours * whatſoever. Truth is naturally 
* can beſtow, I perſuade myſelf, * fo amiable, that wherever 'tis ex- 
* that the life and facultics of man, * poſed to view, it neceſſarily draws free Inq 
Nat the beſt but ſhort and limited, all toadmire it; and the more ue Bion is 
cannot be employed morerationally * expogd, the more ſtrongly it a. WW tal; an; 
+ or laudably, than in the ſearch of tracts. Where artifice indeed and be puniſl 
* krowledge ; and elpectally of that * fraud prevail in the ſtead of it, Ne mind 
* ſort, which rclates to our duty, there A muſt induſtriouſſ ers of 
* and conduces to our happinels. * be diſcourag'd, as a dangerous aud {W'2lonab] 
In my inquiries, therefore, wherever * fatal enemy; ſure to detect and MM*ily to { 
* I perceive avy glimmering of expoſe the cheat: and wherever WW 25 litt 
truth before me, I readily purſue, * *tis diſcouraged, there's always rea- Nut opin 
* and endeavour to trace it to its * fon to ſuſpeR ſome latent impol- ]WPx:0n oj 
* ſource ; without any. reſerve or ture. But as far as my experience the reſt 
* caution of puſhing the diſcovery © has reached, either in ancient ot 10 Impo 
too far, or opening too great a * modern Hiſtory, there's not an %, that 
* glare of it to the public. I look * jnſtance on record, where a fair Wilton, | 
* upoa the diſcovery of any thing examination has ever done harm to ol big 
* which is true, as a valuable acqui- a good cauſe. *Tis then my fum athuſiaſm 
' tion to feciciy; which cannot principle and perſuaſion, that 1 4 oder 


free 
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their eaſe, and ſure to expoſe their ignorance, take pleaſure in de- 
{ming and inſulting men of learning, candour, and probicy, who 
ie happen to be touched with any ſcruples, or charged with any opi- 
— nions, which they think fit to call Heretical ( y) ; and therefore it 
Ih could hardly be expected, that Dr. Middleton ſhould eſcape the 


* fury of ſuch as theſe. But even the more reputable of his oppo- 
— nents, likewiſe, did not always conſider what they owed to them- 
ly, ſelves, as the profeſſed advocates of a religion, which (as our Au- 
Ion * thor expreſſes it) prohibits ſo ſeverely all raſh cenſure ; preſcribes 
le the utmoſt candour and charity towards all men, and will not 
191 bear a railing accuſation even againſt the Devil himſelf (x);“ 


{ that, upon the whole, our Divine afforded a memorable example 
of the truth of his own remark, That, through the clamour and 
hed rage of a few zealots, the belt members of the Church are often 
f of treated as the worſt (a). . 
_y Though he had expreſsly and repeatedly declared himſelf a ſin- 


| G0 cere Chriſtian, and had alſo manifeſted his attachment to the 
heir Religion of Jeſus, not only by dilarming one of its moſt artful 
1 d deſperate aſſailants, and at the ſame time pointing out the 
bc, Wu: way of defending it againſt all attacks (5), but by devoting 


f one uany of his learned inquiries to its ſervice, yet his brethren of 
farily te Clergy, in general, and his Reverend Adverſaries, in particu- 
; and Wir, were not aſhamed to perſiſt in pronouncing him a confirmed 
. tall WDcilt.—This — 1 ſenſeleſs charge of Jufdelity he con- 
* lantly deſpiſed and derided, as a mere calumny, and the effect of 
em. ee malice ; comforting himſelf with the reflection, that, under 
. Pic- Wl! the attempts to depreſs his character, and all the ſuſpicions of 

ole, who were ſtrangers to it, they who knew him beſt, and whoſe 
teem he moſt valued, continued ſtill to treat him with all the 
ſual marks of their friendſhip, as believing him incapable of har- 
wuring any thought, or purſuing any deſign, which could be in- 
nous to virtue, and true religion (c). His Faith, indeed, was 


akneſs 
licious 
him- 
ent op- 


th can rot of chat kind which can eaſily digelt incredibilities, but only a 
ination my 
mural | principle 
tis ex SO ; i 58 

y draws de Inquiry into all points of re- oft involy'd mankiad in wars and 
tore 'tis Ml lision is always uſeful and benefi- * bloodſhed; and by turns endan- 
ly it aal; and for that reaſon never to * ger'd the ruin of every Chriſtian 
ced and de puniſh'd or prohibited, It opens © Country in the world.“ — Mif- 
3 of it, Nec minds and reforms the man=- cellancous Works, Vol. III. P. 
Qrioully ers of the people; makes them 273. 


-ous and M aſonable, fociable, governable; (y) See Middleton's Miſcella- 
ett and ay 10 ſuch as differ from them, neous Works, Vol, II. P. 432. 
herever Nad a5 little ſcandalized at the diffe- (2) Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. 
vays rea- Nut opinion, as the different com- III. P. g. 

t impol· Mplæxion of their neighbour: where- (a) Vol. II. P. 432. 

perience %5the reſtraint of this liberty, and (5) Sce his Letter to Dr. Water- 


cient ot Me Impoſition of Syſtems and Ar- land; and the Defence of it. 
not an %%, that muſt not be call'd in Miſc. Works, Vol. III. 
re a fair Action, nouriſhes a churliſh ſpi- (c) Sce the Dedication of his 
- harmio Er ol bigotry, uncharitableneſs, ' Letter from Rome. P. 3. Miſcel- 
my firm echufiaſm, which no Civil Power lancous Works, Vol. V. 
n, hat a Ws moderate ; a ſpirit that has fo 

v6 free 
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principle grounded on the perception of truth, and (as he obſerves) 


claiming no other merit, than of being a flave to his reaſon ; t9 ar 
whoſe dictates it paid an abſolute ſubmiſton (4). Confined within in 
theſe juſt limits, however, it produced the nobleſt fruits, in a life ve 
ſpent in temperance,ftudy,and the ſearch of truth; and which, in other ho 
reſpects, likewiſe, was as exemplary and agreeable to the rules of the len 
Goſpel, as that of the moſt zealous of all his orthodox oppo. ma 
nents (e). — But the excellence of his character could not atone MI and 
for his deviation from eſtabliſhed opinions; and he became ſo ex. c 


tremely obnoxious, tliat although he was * with many of © 7 
the Clergy, whom he highly eſteemed, and whoſe advice might WM © 
have been uſeful to him upon many occaſions, we find him com- © ? 


plaining, that the ſubjects, which he had choſen to defend, WM © ti 
forbad him to ſeek their affiſtance ; leſt the ſuſpicions of any © ty 
communication with him might hurt their fame or fortune; MI ſente 
and expoſe them to the ſame envy, which he himſelf had in- datt 
curred (V/). the L 
As a Writer, Dr. Middleton has been very generally, and md In 
juſtly, admired ; few, if any, having exceeded him in ſpirit, per Work 
cuity, correctneſs, and elegance. He tells his Patron Lord Herr, Vai 
in the Dedication of The Life of Cicero, that it was his f. 
vourite Roman who had inſtructed him to write; and the ScholaM:licatic 
by no means diſgraces the Mailer ( g ),—But whilſt his talents, ae the 1 
| * 
- as 
\(% 
(d) Whatever my Reaſon de- point of view :—* You have doubt  P 2. 
© clares to he true, ſays he, Ican- * leſs heard,” ſays he, * of the los ſs Bie 
not help belicving; whatever it * have had in Dr. Middleton, wb (4) H 
* declares to be otherwiſe, 'tis not * houſe was the only eaſy place o. . * 
© in my power to believe, though all * could find to converſe in at Can = 
* the rewards in the world were of- * bridge : For my part, I find a frien, © 
© fer'd me. Miſcellaneous Works, * fo uncommon a thing, that I c _ \ 
Vol. III. P. 257. not help regretting even an old ac * tho 
050 See his Defence of the Letter * quaintance, which is an indiffere _ hi 
to Dr. Waterland ; Miſcell. Works, * likeneſs of it; and though I 4 X Chu 
Vol. III. P. 71. and his Letter to * not approve the ſpirit of his book — ful 
Mr. Venn. Vol. I. P. 422. * methinks'tis pity the world ſhodl lf, bib 
/) Miſcellane ous Works, Vol. * loſe fo rare a thing as a good w wig im! 
II. P. 124. ter. Mr. Gray to Dr. Wan. 12 
(g) The late Mr. Gray, whoſe ſu- Lett. 19.—8Sce his Works, Vol. Il — the m 
perior talle and judgment will be 8vo edit. 1778. > a 
readily allowed, has borne his teſti- In the early part of his life, Mb 
mony to Dr. Middleton's merit, as Author is faid to have been me «py 
a writer; and the encomium is in- addicted to Muſick than to learnin * + 
troduced with a remark, which ſets But Dr. Bentley calling him a Hg. 45 Ng 
him, as a man, in a moſtamiable ler , it excited him to a cloſe z * 


Dr. Middleton bimſelf has taken occaſion to obſerve, that in his & 
days, this lcarned Profeſſor felt a particular pleaſure in ſhewing his contem?t 
bim. He has long made it his buſincſs,” ſays he, * to repreſent me every wiK 
* as a worthleſs infignificant mortal, the Mulical Coxy £88, &c, — Miscellen 


Works, Vol, III; P. 327. 


plrcatid 


* an Author, were univerſally acknowledged, the ſtrain of his writ- 
uin ings was ſometimes cenſured, as ſavouring too much of an ungo- 
ile vernable reſentment, and a contemptuous arrogance : The charge, 
bs however, was greatly aggravated ; and if we may believe his ſo- 
the W 1917 aſſurances, it never was his cuſtom, to ſhew a contempt of any 
po- wan, who had not —— it of bim by ſome unprovoked 
one and contemptible attack vpon himſelf (5). 

hs As to his perſon, we are told, that Dr. Middleton was “ of a 
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y of tl © Proper middle ſtature, and a thin habit ; his eye was very lively, 


« but ſmall: Hewas of a manly complexion ; and, to uſe the 


44 & Painter's phraſe, there was a very expreſſive motion in every fea- 
fend, MI ture, though his whole deportment was compoſed to gravi- 
f any ).“ —In the latter part of his life, Sir John Frederick pre- 
tune, bented him to a ſmall Living in Surrey, which he held till his 
a6 ir Wl dath (4), as he did likewiſe the office of Principal Librarian to 


the Univerſity, 


3 md In the year 1752, a Collection of our Author's Poſthumous 
perſpi Works was printed in Quarto, 8 the Title of Miſcella- 
2 


Vor. IX. 8. 


Schola rlication to ſtudy, and he ſoon ſhew- 
the Doctor, that he could write as 
vell as fiddle.— Gent. Mag. 1773. P. 


D7. 
% Miſcellaneous Works, Vol. 
Il, P. 149. 


ve doubt i) Biograph. Britan. 

the lob ) His accepting of this prefer- 

on, Wei: was ſeverely animadverted 
lace oon, in a Piece publiſhed after his 

da bh ceaſe, by his old opponent, Dr. 

19 a Ire ' 


hurch, who ſcrupled not to affirm, 
xt although our Divine had teſ- 
uhed his Aﬀent to the Articles of 
Joe Church of England, by a ſo- 
ough 1 enn ſubſcription, and by reading 
f his book dem 5 in order to qua- 

"= fy bimſelf for his bencfice, he 
a good v et perſiſted to the laſt in diſbeliev- 
. Wha; the moſt eſſential, the moſt de- 
erminate doctrines contained in 
_ theſe articles, and in labouring to 
his life, Wubvert the belief of chem in 
e been To@thers.'}— A charge of this na- 


to lcamußze was no more than one might 

g him 2 "i: expetted from an enraged ad- 

„a clole We for the eſtabliſhed faith ; but 

pliczu it is altogether juſt and well- 

ded, is by no means evident. 

\ 5n bis the ſame time, Dr. Middleton 
is conte mt 


„ neous 


himſelf has given us ſufficient reaſon 
to conclude, that his conduct in this 


bis ren) was not entirely 
blameleſs. For he has nut only 
acknowledged, in expreſs terms, 
(what few 1ndeed will deny) that the 
Articles, which are publickly pro- 
tefſed and impoſed by our Church, 
are juftly liable to exception], but it 
appears from his private 1 — 
correſpondence with Lord Hervey, 
that he was induced to comply with 
the terms, on which alone he could 
take poſſeſſion of his preferment, by 
motives of convemence, and that 
his ſubſcription was purely politi- 
cal; for thus he declares his ſenti- 
ments, in a letter to his Lordſhip : 
* Though there are many things in 
* the Church which I wholly dithke, 
* yet while Lam content to acquieſce 
in the 17}, I ſhould be glad to taſte 
* a little of the Good, and to have 
* lome amends for that ugly Aſent 
and Conſent which no man of ſenſe 
can approve.' — Letter to Lord 
Hervey, quoted by Dr. Harris, in 
the Life of Charles the Second, 
from a MS. in his poſſeſſion. 


e ever WI An Appeal to the Serious and Unprejudiced : Or, A Second Vindication of 


Miſc iraculous Powers, &c. By Thomas Church, D. D. 1751, 
} Miſcellaneous Works, Vol, II. P. 2g8. 


reſpect — that of too many of 
bret 
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* neous Tracts;“ to which were added ſome ſcarce Pieces, that 
had been printed in his life-time.—The Tracts which now made 
their firſt appearance were, 1. Some Curſory Reflections on 
the Diſpute or Diſſenſion, which happened at Antioch, between 
« the Apoſtles Peter and Paul.” 2. Reflections on the Va- 
« riations, or Inconſiſtencies, which are found among the Four 


« Evangeliſts, in their different 


Accounts of the ſame Facts.“ 


3. An Eſſay on the Giſt of Tongues; tending to explain the 
proper Notion and Nature of it, as it is deſcribed and delivered 
to us in the Sacred Scriptures (/).”” 4. Some ſhort Re- 


{1) The Author's deſign, in the 
firſt and ſecond of theſe Trafts, Was 
to corrett the miſtakes which com- 
monly prevail on the article of the 
Divine Inſpiration of the Apoſtles 
and Evangeliſts, and to inquire how 
far they appear to have been favour- 
ed with it and to have adted under 
the immediate direction of an infal- 
lible Spirit; in the illuſtration of 
which, he does not inſiſt ſo much 
on Texts of. Scripture, which, by 
refined and forced conſtructions, 
may frequently admit a variety of 
C-ofes, and leave room for endleſs 
wrangling, as on the facts there re- 
corded, which ſeemed to him deciſive 
and demonftratuve of the point, into 
which he was inquiring. His con- 
cluſion is, that the , We ok and 
Evangeliſts were not under the con- 
tinual direction of an uncrring Spi- 
Tit, but left ſhll on ordinary occa- 
ſions to the condition of ordinary 


men. 

This,“ ſays he, is what I have 
* particularly ſet forth in theſe two 
* Inquiries, by che evidence of facts 
and inflances, which clearly demon- 
* irate it, when {tripped of the gloſſes 
* and forced interpretations, which 
* Commentators had faſtened upon 
them in favour of their ſeveral ſyſ- 
tems and prejudices. And by the 
ſame method I have endeavoured 
alſo io explain, in a particular 
Eſſay, the genuine flate of the Gilt 
of Tongues, and all the other Mi- 
raculous Gi'ts, from the original 
biftory and cftetts of them, as they 
are deſcribed in the New Telta- 


* 


—_ « W „ _ «a 


{ Miſcell. Works, Vol. II. P. 266. 
Sec the Life of Mr. Coll:us, in this Volume. 


« marks 


ment: from which it appems, 
that they were not permanent or 
* laſting, La temporary only, and 
adapted to ſpecial occaſions, and 
© when theſe were ſerved, ſuſpended 
* preſently, or withdrawn from the 
* perſons who had been endued with 
* them\.” Such was the informs. 
tion which our Author received fron 
the inquiries which he had made 
into theſe ſubjetts, many years be. 
fore his death, on the occaſion of 
certain controverhes, then warmly 
agitated, concerning the Grounds 
and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Rel. 
gion“; and eſpecially on the Pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, which 
are cited in the New, and applied o 
the particular acts and circumſtances 
of our Saviour's Life. For when 
(as he obſerves) the enemies of Re- 
velation atiempted to dilcredit thole 
Citations, as being neither fail; 
made, nor rightly applied; and our 
Divincs, on the other hand, had n6- 
thing to offer in the defence of them, 
in which a man of ſenſe could re 
ſonably acquieſce; he was willing i 
try, whether from his own me 
tion of the caſe, he might not e 
able to draw out ſomething mor: {i 
tisfactory; and if no ſolution 

the difficulty could be found iu t7 
citations themlelves, whether | 
might not be drawn from the chai 
ters of the Evangeliſts, who mic 
and applied them.—'This was t 
motive which firſt induced him 

make theſe inquiries ; and the rc 

of his reſearches appeared ſo « 

vincing to him, that he determi 
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marks on a Story told by the Ancients, concerning St. John the 
Evangeliſt, and Cerinthus the Heretic ; and on the uſe which is 
made of it by the Moderns, to enforce the duty of ſhunning 
«« Heretics.” 5. An Eſſay on the Allegorical and Literal In- 
«« terpretation of the Creation and Fall of Man (m).” 6. De 
Latinarum Literarum Pronunciatione Diſſertatio.“ 

Some time before his Death, Dr. Middleton had formed a deſign 
of compoſing an exact Hiſtory of his Works, with the Occaſions 
and Circumſtances of them; but he did not live to complete it. 
There were alſo found among his papers ſome materials for a Life 
of Demoſthenes, correſpondent to that of Cicero (n). 


to prepare it for the publick eye ; 
from a perſuaſion, that it might be 
of no {mall ſervice to prevent, or to 
ſhorten at leaſt many of our diſputes; 
as well by admoniſhing the advocates 
of our religion not to build their de- 
fence of it on a foundation that will 
certainly fail them, as by letting its 
adverſaries alſo ſee, that though we 
grant them the greateſt part of what 


their objections ſeem to aim at, the 
enuine Grounds and ＋ of 
Chriſtianity will yet remain firm and 
unihaken.—Miſcell. Works, Vol. II. 
P. 267. 
n A ſecond edition of all Dr. 
Middleton's Miſcellaneous Works, 
was publiſhed, in 1755, in Five Vo- 
lumes, Octavo. 


( Biograph. Britau, 
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The Life of EDMUND SMITH, 


DMUND SMITH, the only fon of Mr. Neale, an emi- 
nent merchant, by a daughter of Baron Lechmere, was 
born at Handley, the ſeat of the Lechmeres, in Worceſter- 

ſhire ; but the year of his birth is uncertain. Some misfortunes 
of his father, which were ſoon after followed by his death, were the 


_ occaſion of his being left very young in the hands of Mr. Smith, a 


ntleman who had married his father's ſiſter, and who treated 
im with fo much tenderneſs, that, out of gratitude, he aſſumed 
the name of this generous Guardian ; by which name he removed 
from Weſtminſter-School, where he had been placed by his uncle, 
to Chriſt Church College, in Oxford, where he was handſomely 
ſupported by his aunt Smith, till her death (a). 

Under the tuiti-: of Dr. Buſby, Mr. Smith had made a very 
extraordinary proficiency un clafſical learning (5); and ſoon after 
his admiſſion at Chriſt-Church /c), he gave ſufficient evidence of 
literary merit, by his excellent Ode on the Death of the great 
Orientaliſt, Dr. Pococke, who died in the year 1691 (4). But 


(a) See the Life and Charaqter of 
Mr. Smith, by Mr. Oldiſworth, pre- 
fixed to his Works. Edit. 1719.— 
Cibber's Lives of the Poets. Vol. 
IV.—Prefaces Biographical and Cri- 
tical to the Works of the Engtiſh 
Poets. By Samucl Johnſon. Vol. 
IV. 

(6) © It is to be remembered for 
* our Author's honour,* ſays Mr. 
Oldiſworth, that, when at Weſt- 
* minſter election he ſtood a candi- 
date for one of the univerſities, he 
ſo ſigrally diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his conſpicuous performances, 
that there aroſe no ſmall conten- 
tion between the repreſentative 
clectors of Trinity College in 
Cambridge, ant Cheiſt-Church in 
Oxford, whick of theſe two Royal 
Socicucs ſhould adopt him as their 
own. But the clctors of Trint- 


ay © 


whilſt 


© ty-College having the preference 
* of choice that year, they reſolute- 
ly eleded him; who yet, being in- 
* vited at the ſame time to Chriſt- 
* Church, choſe to accept of a ſtu- 
dentſhip there. — Life and Cha- 


rater, &c. a 
c It is known to have been the 


practice of Dr. Buſby,” ſays John - 
fon, © to detain thoſe youths long 
at ſchool, of whom he had formed 
the higheſt expectations. Smith 
* took his Maſter's degree on the 
* 8th of July 1696: He therefore 
* was probably admitted into the 
* Univerſity in 1689, when we 
* may ſuppoſe him twenty years 
* old.—Preface Biographical and 
Critical. 

d This Ode, which cloſed the 
* {ccond volume of the * Au- 
glicanæ, though perhaps ſome ob- 
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whilſt his reputation for literature was inc:-aſing, the indecency 
and licentiouſneſs of his behaviour drew upon him a publick ad- 
monition, entered upon record, in order to his expulſion (e). 

In 1696, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and as his years 
advanced, he advanced in — fame; for he continued to cul- 
tirate his mind; but he did not amend his irregularities, by which 
he gave ſo much offence, that, on the 24th of April, 1700, the 
Dean and Chapter declared the place of Mr. Smith void, he hav- 
ing been convicted of riotous miſbehaviour in the houſe of Mr. 
Cole, an Apothecary : but it was referred to the Dean when 
and upon what occaſion the ſentence ſhould be put in exe- 
cution. 

Some time after this, he aſſumed an appearance of decency ; in 
his own phraſe, he whitezed himſelf, being deſirous of obtaining 
the Cenſorſhip, an office of honour, and of ſome profit, in the 
College; but when the day of election came, the preference was 
given to a gentleman, who was his junior. This was a ſevere 
mortification ; and from this hour he exerted his malice and his 
wit againſt the Dean, [Dr. Aldrich], whom he conſidered as the 
opponent of his pretenſions. But as he was ſtill a genius and a 
ſcholar, he was endured, with all his pranks and his vices, till the 
year 1705, when, at the inſtance of all the Canons, the ſentence 
declared againſt him was executed (J). 

He was now driven to London, where he aſſociated himſelf with 
the Whigs: He was, however, careſſed by men of great abilities, 
whatever were their party, and was ſupported by the liberality of 
thole who delighted in his converſation. For notwithſtandiag his 
total diſuſe of all that ceremonial attendance, and thoſe external 
recommendations (g) which are commonly thought neceſſary to 
introduce a man into the great world, Mr. Smith was {till ſo happy 
a5 to pleaſe ; and his character grew fo much upon his friends by 
intimacy, that it exceeded the ſtrougeſt prepoſſeſſions in his favour, 
-He had an uncommon quickneis of apprehenſion ; his memo- 


o7 


* icons may be made to its Lati- (g/ His dreſs, in particular, was 
* ty, is by far the belt Lyrick com- ſo extremely deficient, that for his 
* polition in that collection; nor do careleſſnels in this article he was di 
I know where to find it equalled tinguiſhed by the title of Capaain 
among the modern writers, It #R * His perſon, however,” ſays 
* exprelſes with great felicity, ima- Mr. Oldiſworth, © was ſo well ſorm- 
*ges not claſhcal, in claſſical * ed, that no negligence of dreſs 
cation : Its digreſſions and returns * could render it dil-greeable ; in- 
have been de ſetvedly recommend- * fomuch that the fair lex uſed at 
' ed by Trapphas models for imita- © once to commend and reprove 
tion. Dr. Johnſon's Preface. * him, by the name of the Hand- 

{e) It was dated, the 24th of De- * ſome Slodven.“ 
nber, 1094. 

Johulon's Preſace. 


1 


4 Pi led. Poet. P, 234. $10, edit; 1732, 


22 


* 
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ry was tenacious ; his wit prompt and flowing ; his taſte delicate, 
and his manner of exprefling his ſentiments perſpicuous and en. 
ging. He was perfectly acquainted with all the Greek and 
Atin claſſicks; and with theſe he had carefully compared what. : 


ever was worth peruſing in the French, Spaniſh, and Italian R 
authors, and in all the moſt celebrated writers of his own coun- : 
try ( h). «6 


When he came to London, his way of life connected him with 1 
the licentiovs and diſſolute; but in the midſt of his jovial exceſſes, M .. 
he found time to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a dramatick writer, by 
bringing a Tragedy on the ſtage, called Phædra and Hippo. 
% lytus,” which was acted at the Theatre-Royal, in the year 
1707. Upon this occaſion, Mr. Smith experienced the generoſity 
of his numerous and reſpectable friends; and no man was ever 
better introduced to the theatre than he, who, in that violent con- for 
fli of parties, had a Prologue and Epilogue from the firſt wits q + 
either fide. His play was dreſſed and decorated at an extrac. . dea 


dinary expence, and inimitably performed in all its parts; yet i be 

brought but {lender audiences. It pleaſed the criticks, and the cri. * 
ticks only. It was, as Mr. Addiſon has recorded, hardly hear x we 
the third night (i). The play, however, was bought by Lint, WM «ar 
who advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current rate, , {ch 
fixty ; and Lord Halifax, the general patron, accepted the dedica e 

tion. But our Poet's indolence kept him from writing this dedicz- ＋ 
tion, till Lintot, after fruitleſs importunity, gave him notice tha gel. 
he would publiſh the play without it. He then delayed it n B. 


Tar 
writ 


longer ; and his Lordſhip expected the Author with his book, and 
had prepared to reward him with a place of three hundred pound # 
a year. But Mr. Smith neglecting to attend him, miſſed his u 
ward by not going to ſolicit it (4). > ng 
In 1709, a year after the exhibition of““ Phædra and Hippo unt. 


4% lytus, our Author wrote an Elegy on the Death of his ſrien moat 
| any 


(k) Life and Character of Mr. by ſympathy but by ſtudy. 
Smith. By Mr. Oldiſworth. * ſentiments thus remote from |: bie 5 
(1) * Smith,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, * are removed yet further by t! b us 
© had truſted entirely to his merit; * diction, which is too luxuriant a c M 
* hadenſured nv band of applauders, * ſplendid for dialogue, and en ond a 


* nor uſed any artifice to force ſuc- * lopes the thoughts rather than d 'udic, 
* ceſs, and found that naked excel- * plays them. It is a Scholar's pla 2 2 
* lence was not ſufficient for its own * fuch as may pleaſe the Reader! % © 
* ſupport.*—The fame judicious cri- * ther than the Spettator ; the wo! Gh 

tick, — aſſigns other reaſons of a vigorous and elegant mig 0 @ace 
for the neglett of this Tragedy. * accuſtomed to pleaſe itſelf wi 3 


* The Fable,“ ſays he, is Mytho- * its own conceptions, but of hit 
* logical, a ſt ry which we are ac- * acquaintance with the courſe 
* cultomed 10 rejett as falſe ; and * life. '—Preftce, &c. 

* the manners are fo diſtant from (4) Johnſon's Preface, &c. 5 1. 
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and fellow collegian John Philips (1), which it was the mode 
among his friends to purchaſe for a guinea; fo that, as his ac- 
quaintance were numerous, it was a very profitable poem: And, 
according to his Critical Biographer, it deſerved to be ſo; for 
« Juſtice,” ſays he, © muſt place it among the beſt elegies 
« which our language can ſhew : an elegant mixture of fondneſs 


« and admiration, of dignity and ſoftneis. 
« fages too ludicrous ; but eve 


« faults,” 


(1) Joun Pnrr.1es was born 
in the year 1676, at Bampton in Ox- 
fordſhire ; of which place his fa- 
ther Dr. Stephea Philips, Arch- 
deacon of Salop, was Miniſter. As 
he was of a tender conſtitution, the 
firſt part of his education was do- 
meſtick ; but when he had teen pro- 
. inſtructed in the rudiments of 
earning, he was ſent to Wincheſter- 
ſchool &, where he ſoon diſcovered 
the turn of his genius ; his exerciſes 
being particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
- happy imitation of the Clal- 
C83, 

But whilſt he thus cultivated an 
iti mate acquaintance with the beſt 
writers of antiquity, he did not neg- 
lett the moderns : He was charmed 
with the exquiſite beatities of Ho- 
mer and Virgil ; but he fixed his at- 
tention particularly on Milton, for 
whoſe productions he conceived the 
moſt ardent paſſion. 

Thus accompliſhed he left Win- 
cheſter, in the year 1694, and enter- 
ed himſelf at Chriſt-Church in Ox- 
ford ; a college at that time in the 
higheſt reputation. Here, the muſe 
of Mil:on continued to engage his 
fond attention; and in particular he 
tudied Paradiſe Loft with the molt 
mtenſe application, diligently tracing 
the ſteps by which the Poet roſe to 
ſuch perfeftion, The works of 
Chaucer and Spenſer, likewiſe, were 
frequently in his hands; but he did 
not indulge his love of poetry to 


There are ſome paſ- 
ry human performance has its 


Our 


the excluſion of other branches of 
literature, The profeſſion for which 
his friends deſigned him was that 
of phyſick; and though the very 
infirm ſtate of his health would not 
allow him to purſue the plan they 
had laid out for him, vet his inclina- 
tions were ſtrongly turned that way. 
He took much delight in natural 
hiſtory, of which Botany was his 
favourite part ; and indeed, next to 
Poetry, this was what he moſt excel- 
ledin. At the ſame time the ſtudy 
of Hiſtory aud Antiquities came in 
for no ſmall ſhare of his regard, par- 
ticularly thoſe of his own country; 
and with what ſucceſs he proſecuted 
his inquiries was ſeen inthe judicious 
application that he afterwards made 
of his attainments. 

During his reſidence at Oxford, 
Mr. Philips was honoured with the 
acquaintance of many of the moſt 
eminent perſons in that ſeat of learn- 
ing; and he contracted a friendſhi 

articularly intimate with his fel. 
— ollegian Mr. Edmund Smith. 
In this ſelect ſociety he found that 
ſatisfaction and enjoyment for 
which he was formed by nature; 
and his literary reputation was con- 
fined to his friends and to the Uni- 
verſity, 'till about the year 1703, 
when he extended it to a wider 
circle by the“ Splendid Shilling,” 
a Poem which {truck the publick 
attention with a mode of writing 
new and unexpected, and was _ 


It is related, that, when he was at ſchool, he ſeldom mingled in play with the 
other bovs, but retired to his chamber, where he procured a perſon to attend him, 
and comb his hair, which was fine and flowing, hour after hour ; and this fangular 
Iecication was his ſovereign pleaſure.— Biograph. Britan. 
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Our Author now engaged in ſeveral more conſiderable under. 
takings ; but he either could not, or would not finiſh all that he 
began; which may be imputed (ſays Mr. Oldiſworth) either to 
the briſkneſs of his fancy, fill hunting after new matter, or to an 


occaſional indolence, which ſpleen and laſſitude brought = 


ed with univerſal approbation f. 
He wrote it merely for bis own di- 
verſion, without any deſign of pub- 
lication, and it was communicated 
only to bis friend Smith; but it 
ſoon ſrread, and falling into the 
hards of pirates was publiſhed, in a 
very mangl-d condition, though im- 
pudently faid to be corretted by the 
Author. This piracy, however, 
contributed very much to the ad- 
vant ge of Mr. Plili s, as, by in- 
ducing hin togive a genuin edition 
of his Pcew, i helped bin to a re- 
Putation, which be neither deſired 
no, xpetied and io ih honour of 
bei g put upon a work, from which 
ſome of the firſt characters in the 
kirgdom promiſed themſclves the 
tighc#ft ple afure. 

At this tine, Eufope re ſounded 
with the victory of F/enkeim ; and as 
it was not unreaſonable to hope, that 
he u bo could raife mean {ubjetts fo 
bigh, would fill be more elevated 
on greater hemes ; that he, who 
coulo draw ſuch noble ideas from a 
Selling, could not far) upon fuch a 
ſuhj ct as the Duke of Marlborough; 
our Author (probably with an occult 


oppoſition to Addiſon, who had been 
employed for the ſame purpoſe, by Go- 
dolphin and Halifax) was engaged by 
the Earl of Oxford and Lord Bo- 
lingbroke to compoſe a Poem upon 
the occaſion. It is ſaid that he 
would willingly bave declined the 
taſk, but that his friends urged it 
upon him; and it appears that he 
wrote the potm at the houſe of St. 
nn. 

blenketm was publiſhed in 1705 ; 
but, whether the taſk was really too 
great, or the ſubjett not ſuited to his 
genius, it is generally allowed to be 
inferior to his other compolitions|, 
It is, however, by no means deſli- 
tute of merit; and though, upon its 
firſt appearance, it was violently cen- 
ſured by ſome, vet it was much ad- 
mired 5 others; and the Author's 
ingenious friend, Mr. Smith, in a 
Pretartory Diſcourſe to his Poem on 
Mr. Philips“, ſligmatizes as falſe and 
empiy criticks all thoſe who were 
blind to its beauties, imputing their 
diſlike to a mixture of 1gnorance and 

partv-prejudice. 
he next year produced his great- 


eſt work, entitled, Cyder. A 


Poem, 


+ © TheSrrtExDiD Snittixg, ſays Dr. Johnſon, bas the uncommon me- 
© 11t of an ot ipal denen, unleſs it may be thought precluded by the ancient 
© CentTos. But the merit of ſuch periormances begins and ends with the firſt 
© evthor, He that ſtould again adapt M:lon's phraſc to the groſs incidents of 
* common liſe, and even adapt it wits more art, which would not be difkcult, 
© mui! vet expett but a ſmall part of the praife which Philips has obtained; be 
: 82 hope to be conſidered as the repeater of a jelt,'——Pretace Biographi- 
cal, &c. 

It 1s,” fays Dr. Johnſon, the poem of a ſcholar, ALL IX EXT EIRT Of War; 
of a man who writes books from hooks, and ſtudies the world in a college. He 
ſt ems to have o med his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the batiles of he- 
rock ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very little comprehenſion of the quali- 
ties receflery to the compo tion of a modern hero, which Addiſon das diſplayed 
with fo much vropriety, — He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates 
them very 1imjudicio fly, De'ormity is eaſily copied; and whatever there is in 
Milton which the rezder wiſhes av ay, all that is obſolete, peculiar, or licentious, 
is accvmnltated with iet care by Philips. But thoſe alpernies that arc vene- 
l _ inthe PARADISsI Lost are contemptible in the BLExX RE,” ——Pre- 
„ K 

* This Fragment written by Edmund Smith, upon the works of Philips, bas 


8 {rom the Bode ian Manuicripts, and is inſerted in Dr. Jobnlon's 
ielace, 


„ nao @ wa a «a 0 
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him. * I have ſeen” (continues this Biographer) ** Sketches 
and rough drafts of ſome poems he deſigned, ſet out analyti- 
« cally ; wherein the fable, ſtructure, and connexion, the images, 


« incidents, moral epiſodes, and a great variety of ornaments, 
2 X | 


Vol. IX. 8. 


« Poem, in two Books; which 
was received with loud praiſes, as an 
imitation of Virgil's Georgicks, which 
needed not ſhun the preſence of the 
Original f. — It was in the ſame 
year, that he addreſſed a Latin Ode 
to his patron St. John, in return for 
a preſent of wine and tobacco, which 
has been much admired for its 
ſprightlineſs and elegance. 

aving = theſe various ſpe- 
cimens of his abilities, our Author 
now raiſed his thoughts to ſublimer 
ſubjects, and began to meditate a 
Poem upon the Reſurrection, and 
the Day of Judgment : But he did 
not live to execute his deſign. He 
had long laboured under a flow con- 
ſumption, attended - with an aſth- 
ma; and his diſeaſes increaſing upon 
him, he went to Bath, by the advice 
of his Phyſicians, in the ſummer of 
the year 1707 ; where he obtained 
ſome preſent eaſe, though attended 
with ſmall hopes of recovery, Upon 
his removal from Bath, he went to 
Hereford, where his mother was 
fill living, and where a return of 
the aſthma, in the winter, putan end 
to his life, on the 15th of February, 
1708, at the beginning of his thirty- 
third year, He was buried in the 
Cathedral of Hereford ; where his 
mother cauſed a Latin inſcription to 
be placed over his grave. A monu- 
ment was likewiſe eretted to his me- 
mory, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in 
the place called Poets Corner, by 


+ To the Poem on CipER, ſays Dr. 


«© were 


Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor, with an elegant epitaph 
in Latin, written, 2s ſome ſay, by Dr, 
Atterbury, though commonly given 
to Dr. Freind. 

Mr. Philips was one of thoſe few 
Poets, whoſe muſe and manners are 
equally amiable. Through his whole 
lite, which was altogether private, 
he was diſtinguiſhed by the native 
goodneſs of his heart, by modeſt 
virtue, unaffected piety, and the 
warmeſt benevolence, In conver- 
ſation, he is ſaid to have been ſome- 
what reſerved and filent amon 
ſtrangers, but free, familiar, and eaſy 
with his friends 5. Perhaps he was 
not formed for a wide circle; but 
within that narrow ſphere in which 
he moved, he was univerſally 
treated with the moſt affectionate 
regard. And as his general condut 
was thus blameleſs and engaging, ſo 
he was particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
his prous acquieſcence in the 
diſpenſations of Providence. He 
bore a narrow fortune without diſ- 
content, and tedious and painful ma- 
ladies without impatience; his con- 
ſcious integrity ſupporting the chear- 
fulneſs of his ſpirits to the laſt. Thus 
he lived beloved by all who knew 
him, and died honoured and lament- 
ed,—The Life of Mr, Philips, pre- 
fixed to his Poems. 12mo edit. 
1762. — Biograph. Britan. — John- 
ſon's Preface Biographical and Cri- 
tical, 


Johnſon, * written in imitation of the 


© Grorctcks, may be given this peculiar praiſe, that it is grounded iu truth; that 
© the precepts which it contains are exacꝭ and jult ; and that it is therefore, at once 
© a book of entertainment and of ſcience, This I ws told by Miller, the great Gar- 
dener and Botaniſt, whoſe expreſſion was, that there were wany books written 
© on the ſame ſubjett in Proſe, which do not contain fo much truth as that Poem. 
Preface, &c. 


& © His converſation,” fays Dr. Johnſon, is commended for its innocent gaiety, 
© which ſeems to have flowed only among his intimates ; for I have been told, 
© that he was in Company ſilent and barren, and employed only upon the pleaſures 
© of his Pipe. His addiction to Tobacco is mentioned by one of his Biographers, 
* who remarks, that in all his writings, except BIENUZIu, be has ſeund an op- 
portunity of celebratiug the fragragt ſume . Preface, &c, 
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«« were ſo finely laid out, ſo well fitted to the rules of art, and 
« ſquared ſo exactly to the precedents of the antients, that I have 
« often looked on theſe poetical elements with the ſame concern, 
« with which curious men are affected at the ſight of the moſt 
entertaining remains and ruins of an antique figure or building; 
* and I cannot help thinking, that, if ſome of them were to 
come abroad, they would be as highly valued by the Poets, as 
« the ſketches of Julio and Titian are by the Painters ; .though 
« there is nothing in them but a few out-lines, as to the deſign 
% and proportion.“ 

Mr. Smith had likewiſe begun a tranſlation of Pindar; about 
ten ſheets of which Mr. Oldi/aworth tells us he had ſeen; and he 
obſerves, that the performance exceeded any.thing of the kind 
he could ever have hoped for in our language. But his greateſt 
undertaking, in this way, was Longinus, He had finiſhed an en- 
tire tranſlation of the Sublime, which he communicated to a 
learned friend, from whom it came into the hands of his panegy- 
riſt Oldi/avorth, who affirms, that the French Verſion of Mr. 
Boileau, though truly valuable, is far ſhort of it. To this work 
he propoſed a large addition of notes and obſervations of hys 
own, with an entire ſyſtem of the Art of Poetry, in three books, 
under the titles of Thought, Diction, and Figure (m) ; and, under 
each head and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon the molt 
celebrated Greek, Latin, Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, and Italian 
Poets, and to note their ſeveral beauties and defects: he had 
alſo collected inſtances of the falſe Sublime from the works of 
Blackmore. 

- Our Author, moreover, reſolved to try again the fortune of the 
Stage, with the ſtory of Lady Fane Grey ; aad having formed his 
plan, and collected materials, he declared that a few months would 
complete his deſign ; whereupon, that he might purſue his work 
with fewer avocations, he was, in June 1710, invited by Mr. 
George Ducket to his ſeat at Gartham in Wiltſhire. But here he 
unfortunately found ſuch opportunities of indulgence as not only 
retarded his ſtudies, but led him into a degree of intemperance 
which ended fatally, “ He eat and drank,” (it is ſaid) * till 
*« he found himſelf plethorick ; and then, reſolving to eaſe himſelf 
te by evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbourhood 
«* a preſcription of a purge ſo forcible, that the apothecary thought 
« it his duty to delay it till he had given notice of its Gage 

«& Sai 


m) I ſaw the laſt of theſe per- terms, with which a long ſucceſſion 
* te,” ſays Mr. Oldiſworth, and * of pedants had encumbered the 
in a fair copy, in which he ſhewed * world, to a very narrow compals, 
* prodigious judgment and reading; * comprehending all that was uſeful 
© and ornamental in poetry. — Cha- 


racter of Mr, Smith, &. 


* and particularly he had reformed 


* the Art of Rhetorick. by reducin 


* that vaſt and contuled heap o 
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** Smith, not pleaſed with the contradiction of a ſhopman, and 
«« boaſtful of his own knowledge, treated the notice with 
« rude contempt, and ſwallowed his own medicine, which, 
« in July 1710, brought him to the grave,” He was buried at 
Gartham (1). | 


Mr. SM1TH was endowed by Nature with many of her choiceſt 
gifts; and as his parts were extraordinary, ſo he well knew how 


to improve them.—But, as Dr. Johnſon obſerves, he is one of thoſe ' 
\lucky writers who have, without much labour, attained high repu- 


tation, and who are mentioned with reverence rather for the poſſeſ- 
ſion than the exertion of uncommon abilities 6%.“ He was a 
„ man of ſuch eſtimation among his companions,” (continues this 
excellent Biographer) ** that the caſual cenſures or praiſes which 
« he — in converſation were conſidered, like choſe of Sca- 
* liger, as worthy of preſervation. — He had great readineſs 
« and exactneſs of criticiſm, and by a curſory glance over a new 


2 X 2 «© compoſition 


„ Johnſon's Preface, &c. ' Eccleſiaſtical Court of Litchfield, to 

Many years afterwards this Colo- whom he was indebted for the 
nel Ducket communicated to Old- power of communicating his memo - 
mixon the Hiſtorian an account, rials of Edmund Smith, and who 
pretended to have been received was acquainted both with Smith and 
tom Smith, that Clarendon's Hiſtory Ducket, declared that if the tale 
was, in its publication, corrupted by concerning Clarendon was forged, 
Aldrich, Smalridge, and Atterbury; he ſhould ſuſpet Ducket of the 
and that Smith was employed to falſehood ; for Rag was @ man 
ſorge and inſert the alterations. great veracity. — Johnſon's Pre- 
This ſtory, ſays Dr. Johnſon, face, &c. 
was publiſhed triumphantly by (/ There was once a deſign hint- 
Oldmixon, and may be ſuppoſed ed at by Oldiſworth to have made 
to have been eagerly received : him uſeful. One evening, as he 
ut its progreſs was ſoon checked; was fitting with a friend at a ta- 
* for finding its way into the Jour- vern, he was called down by the wai- 
nal of Trevoux, it fell under the ter; and, having ſtaid ſome time be- 
' eye of Atterbury, then an exile in low, came up thoughtful. After a 
* France}, who immediately denied pauſe, ſaid he to his friend, He 
the charge, with this remarkable * that wanted me below was Addi- 
particular, that he never in his * ſon, whoſe buſineſs was to tell me 
"whole life had once ſpoken to * that a Hiſtory of the Revolution 
' dmith,— The charge wasafterwards * was intended, and to propoſe that 
' very diligently refuted by Dr. I ſhould undertake it. I faid, 
Burton of Eton; aud the teſtimo- what ſhall I do with the character 
wes which he has collected haye of Lord Sunderland ? and Addiſon 
convinced mankind that either immediately returned, When, 
Smith or Ducket were guilty of * Rag, were you drunk laſt? and 
witul and malicious fallehoodh.? * went away. —— Johnſon's Pre- 
The Doctor adds, that his friend face, &c. 
ert Walmſley, late Rezilter of the 


| + See the Life of this Prelate, in Vol. VIII. of this Work. 
\ The paſſages ſaid to be corrupted were alter wards lodged in the Bodleian 


dary, in Clarendon's own hand-writing, and ſhewa to ſtrangets.— From piivate 
rmation. 


. 
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« compoſition would exactly tell all its faults and beauties, 
4 He was remarkable for the power of reading with great rapidi- 
« ty, and of retaining with great fidelity what he ſo eaſily col- 
* lected (p). He therefore always knew what the preſent queſ- 
*« tion required; and when his friends expreſſed their wonder at 
« his acquiſitions, made in a ſtate of apparent negligence and 
&« drunkenneſs, he never diſcovered his hours of reading or 
% method of ſtudy, but involved himſelf in affected filence, 


% and fed his vanity with their admiration and conjec- 


«« tures (q).—He had an high opinion of his own merit (7), 
„ and ſomething contemptuous in his treatment of thoſe whom 
« he conſidered as not qualified to oppoſe or contradict him. 
«« He had many frailties ; yet it cannot but be ſuppoſed that He 
* had great merit, who could obtain to the ſame play a Prologue 
*«« from Addiſon, and an Epilogue from Prior; and who could 
« have at once the patronage of Halifax, and the praiſe of Old- 
% 1{\worth (s).” | 
His few finiſhed writings, conſiſting only of his“ Phedra 
* and Hippolytus, ** oem to the Memory of Mr, 
« John Philips,” three or four ** Odes,” and a Latin Qs. 
«« tion” delivered publickly at Oxford, were collected and printed, 
in the year 1719, under the name of his“ Works,” by his friend 
Mr. Oldiſworth, who prefixed to them a Character of the Author, 
His ** Tranſlation of Longinus,“ and what remained beſides of 
his writings, came into the hands of men of worth and judgment, 
who loved him: And, ſays Mr. Oldiſworth, “It cannot be ſup- 
« poſed they would {ſuppreſs any thing that was his, but out of 
«« reſpect to his memory, and for want of proper hands to finiſh 
* what ſo great a genius bad begun Cg.“ 
| THE 


(þ) © In his courſe of reading it * when they were put into his hands, 
* was Particular, that he had dili- could make, as he ſays, very little 
* gently peruſed, and accurately re- * uſe, but which the collector con- 
* membered, the old romances of * fidered as a valuable ſtock of mate- 
knight errantry.“ — Johnſon's Pre- rials.“ —Ibid. 
face, &c. : (7) Wich all his careleſſneſs, 
(q) One praftice he had, which * and all his vices, he was one of 
was eaſily obſerved ; if any thought * the murmurers at Fortune; and 
* or image was preſented to his * wondered why He was ſuffered to 
mind, that he could uſe or im- * be poor, when Addiſon was ce. 
# —_— he did not ſuffer it to be loſt; * refled and preferred : nor would 
but, amidit the jollity of a tavern, * a very little have contented him; 
or in the warmth of converſation, for he eſtimated his wants at f 
* very diligently committed it to * hundred pounds a year,'—Ibid. 
* paper. Thus it was that he had s) Johnſon's Preface, &c. 
gathered two quires of hints for 7 haracter of Mr. Smith, &, 
ö = new tragedy ; of which Rowe, 
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ATHANIEL LARDNER, a moſt learned and judi- 
cious Divine, was the eldeſt fon of the Reverend Mr. 
Richard Lardner, an eminent Miniſter of the Goſpel 

amongſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and was born at Hawkhurſt, a 
large village in the county of Kent, in the year 1684. Having 
made a proper proficiency in grammatical learning, at School, he 
was placed, for a ſhort time, at an Academy in — ac whence 
he was removed in the year 1699, and ſent to Utrecht, to purſue 
his ſtudies under ſeveral eminent profeſſors. He continued in this 
city till the latter end of the year 1702, or the beginning of the 


following year, when he went to Leyden, where he ſtudied about 


half a year, and then returned to England (a). 

From this time to the year 1709, we have no account of the 
manner in which he employed himſelf ; but his ſtudies, it is moſt 
probable, were preparatory to the exerciſe of his miniſtry in the 
pulpit ; upon which ſervice he entered, that year, preaching his 
firſt ſermon, for a friend, at Stoke-Newington. 

In the year 1713, he was received into the family of Lady 
Treby, reli& of Sir George 'Treby, one of the Jadges of his Ma- 
jeſty's Court of Common Pleas, as a domeſtick chaplain and tutor 
to her youngeſt ſon ; with whom he travelled, in the year 1716, 
into the United Provinces, France, and the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
making exact and judicious obſervations on the inhabitants, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, edifices, and curioſities of the countries through 


which they paſſed ; as appears by his journal of this excurſion, 


which took them up four months. 

He continued in this family till the death of Lady Treby, which 
happened in the year 1721; an event which not only removed 
him from a very agreeable ſituation, but left him at a loſs how to 
diſpoſe of himſelf. For though (as he obſerves upon the 
occaſion) he was ſo deſirous of being uſeful in the world, that with- 
out this, no external advantages could make him happy, yet he 
had no proſpect of being ſerviceable in the work of the Miniſtry, 
having preached for many years without being favoured with the 

approbation 


(e) Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Reverend Nathaniel Laꝛd- 
ner, D. D.—Ottavo, London. 1769, 
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approbation and choice of any one congregation (9. About this 
time, l:kewiſe, he began to be afflicted with a deafneſs, which ſoon 
increaſed to a great degree; and in theſe diſagreeable circum. 
Qances, he had the additional misfortune to loſe his friend and 
pupil Mr. Trevy, for whom he had, with reaſon, contracted the 
moſt affectionate eſteem, and who was unexpectedly cut off in the 
flower of his age. 

This melancholy event, which happened in the year 1723, 
affected him in the ſevereſt degree; and, at the fame time, his 
deafneſs increaſed ſo faſt upon him, that it diſtreſſed him, in many 
reſpects C; and fo far did this malady proceed, that for the laſt 
fifteen or fix teen years of his lite, the only method of converſing 
with him was by writing. | 

In the beginning of the year 1724 C, he was engaged, with 
ſeveral ot miniſters, in p:eaching a Lecture, on 'Tueiday even- 
ings, at the Old Jewry ; and in {ome of the Diſcourſes which he 
there delivered, he laid the foundation of his great work, The 
« Crecibi.vy of the Goſpel Hiſtory ;” the fifſt two volumes of 
which being publiſhed in 1727, were particularly well received 
at home, by the learned in gencral, both of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
and amongſt the Proteſtant Diſſenters ; and were ſo much approved 
abroad, as to be tranſlated by two learned foreigners ; by Mr. Wel- 
terbaen of Utrecht into Low Dutch, and by Nr. I. Chriſtopher 
Wolff of Hamburg into Latin (ej. 

In 


(6) Memoirs, &c. P. 4. place, to which he alſo belonged, 


(c) He himſelf! thus deſcribes conſiſting of Miniſters, who met on 


the flate of his diſorder, at this Thurſdays ; and at this time they 


time: Mr. Corniſh picached ; fut 
I was not able to hear any thing he 
© faid, nor fo much as the found of 
* his voice. Tam indeed at prefent 
* fode:t, that when 1 fit in the pul- 
pit, and the congregation is ſing- 
ing, I can hardly tell whether they 
* are ſinę ing ot not. Memoirs, &c. 


Ls 

(d) At this time, and for ſome 
years before, Mr. Larcner belonged 
to a ſcled ſociety which met on 
Monday exeuings at a Coffee-Houle 
in Bow Lane, where, for mutual 
improrement, two gueltzons were 
propoſed every meeting by the 
chat man, for tree and candid de- 
bac; ani every member in his 
turn was obliged o produce an effay 
on fome learned or entertaining ſub- 
zca.—The winter before this, ano- 


tber Club was cſtabliſhed at the ſame 


formed a deſign of compoſing a Con- 
cordance of Things to the Bible, 
and began to methodize the Book of 
Proverbs, having before-hand drawn 
up a ſcheme for the whole deſign in 
general, This deſign however does 
not appear to have been brought to 
perf. ction,— Memoirs, &c. P. 7. 
(e The peculiar deſign of this 
work is to enable perſons of ordinary 
capacities, who, for want of alcarne 
ed education, or of ſufhcicnt leiſure, 
are deprived of the advantages of 
reading over ancient writings, tO 
judge for themſelves concerning 
the external evidence of the fats 
related in the New Teſtament, or 
that evidence which conſiſts of the 
concurreuce of other ancient writers 
of good credit, who lived at, or 
near, the time in which any things 
uc laid to have happened; and who 
* bea 
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In the latter end of the following year, our Auth j 
with a long and dangerous fever, 8 filled his n 
triends with great apprehenſions for his life; but Dr. (afterwards 


Sir 


bear teſtimony to the books them- Here are th i 
- eref, 

ſelves, and their authors, or the ſacis Facts, principal ane ps 2 
8 in chem. ; latter of which ouly fall under the 

e ſubjeR, therefore, is evi- Author's confidcration in the firſt 
denily of very great importance to part of his work; wherein he gi 
the Chriſtian World: For, as the à long enumeration of — 
judicious Author obſerves, whatever occaſionally mentioned by the W. 5 
argument is inſiſted on, in behalf of ters of the New Teltame * 
1 whether the purity of which they are ſuppotted t — 2 
its doctrine, the fulfilment of an- of the belt note ; and then 12 anſ 
cient — — the predictions and to divers objections, — won 


tom 7eſus Chriſt and his Apollles Second Part. 


ie concerned with. 
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Sir Edward) Hulſe being called in to conſult with the other Phyſi. 
cians, he was, by his preſcriptions, happily recovered, contrary to 
their expectation, and reſtored to his ſtudies (J). 

In the year 1729, having preached for his friend Dr. William 
Harris, at Crutched Friars, he received an unexpected invitation to 
become Aſſiſtant- Preacher there, which he the more readily accept. 
ed, as he had, from his early youth, entertained a high eſteem for 
the worthy Paſtor of that congregation, A few months after this, 
he publiſhed ©* A Vindication of Three of our Bleſſed Saviour's 
« Miracles; viz. The raiſing of Jairus's Daughter, the Widow 
* of Nain's Son, and Lazarus: In Anſwer to the Objections of 
« Mr, Woolſton's fifth Diſcourſe on the Miracles of our Saviour,” 
— This Treatiſe alſo met with a very favourable reception from 
the publick, and ſoon paſſed through a ſecond edition ; but his 
learned and noble friend, the Lord Viſcount Barrington (g), being 


Upon this event, our pious 
Divine makes the following remark ; 
* I think GoD put it into my mind 
© to ſend for Dr. Hulſe; for from 
© that time forward 1 mended,” — 
And, after his recovery, he writes; 
—* I thankfully acknowiedge the 
* great goodneſs of GOD, who raiſed 
* me up again, and dehi:e that this 
great mercy may be had in perpe- 
© tual remembrance by me; may 
* ſerve him the remainder of my 
© time in this world with 1v1olable 
integrity, unſhaken in my ſteadfaſi- 
* ſallneſs by all the ſnares ot a vain 
* and uncertain world Memoirs, 

„11. 

(g) JOHN SHUTE BARRING= 
TOx, Lord Viſcount Barrington, 
was the youngeſt ſon of Beujamin 
Shute, a Me rchant, of London, who 
was the youngeſt fon of Francis 
Shute, of Upton, in the County of 
Leiceſter, Elq. He was born at 
Theobald's, in Heitfordſhire, in the 
you 1678 ; and he received part of 

is education at Utrecht, as appears 
trom a Latin Oration which be de- 
\ivered at that Univerſity, and pub- 
liſhed there, under the following ti- 
tle; © Oratio, de Studio Phitoſo- 


1 It was then called“ The Intereſt of England conſidered, in Reſpect to Pro 
« teſiants diſſeuting from the eſtabliuicd Church, with ſome Thoughts about Oc 


« fional Conformuy.” 


9 In the Firit Pali of this Perlormance, the Author treated of the Rea'ons d 
Diſſent trow the Eſtabliſhed Church j of the Occalional Confurmity of 22 


not 


“% phiæ conjungendo cum Studio Ju- 


* ris Romani; habita in inclyta 
« Academia Trajectina Kalendis 
% Junu, * * Johanne Shute, An- 
„ glo, Ph. D. & L. A. M.“ 

After his return to England, he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
Law 1n the Inner Temple ; and, in 
1701, he publiſhed, but without his 
name, “ An Eſſay upon the Intereſt 
* of England, in reſpe&t to Pro- 
* teſtants diſſenting from the efla- 
© bliſhed Church ;” a Piece in 
which he endeavoured to make 1t 
appear, that it would be unjuſt and 
impolitick to paſs avy new laws un- 
favourable to the Diſſentets, and, in 
particular, to prevent Occaſional 
Conformity, It was reprinted, two 
years after, with conſiderable altera- 
tions and enlargements; and the u- 
tle, Iikewiſe, was ſomewhat varied: 
— Having thus drawn his pen, in 2 
good cauſe, and acquitted himlelt 
with great reputation, he proceeded 
to publiſh another Piece, in quarts, 
entitled,“ The Rights of Protel- 
„tant Diſſenters, in two Parts;" 2 
ſecond edition of which was printcs, 
in 1705, and dedicated to Queed 
Anne 8. 

During 
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not entirely ſatisfied with one part of the performance, commu- 
nicated to him ſome remarks upon it, in a letter which unfor- 
tunately was not to be found 2 our Author's papers; but 


the Anſwer which he ſent to his Lor 
« moirs of his Life and Writin 


Vor. IX. 8. 2 


During the proſecution of his ſtu- 
dies, at the Temple, he was afphcd 
to by Queen Anne's Whig Miniſ- 
try, on the recommendation of Lord 
Somers, to engage the Preſbyterians 
in Scot land to favour the important 
meaſure, then inagitation, of an Union 
of the two Kingdoms. An appli- 
cation of this nature, as it ſhewed 
the high opinion entertained of his 
abilities and influence by the greateſt 
Lawyer and Stateſman of the age, 
was, no doubt, extremely — 
at his time of life; and he readily 
undertook the arduous employment. 
His endeavours were ſucceſsful ; 
and the happy execution of the un- 
dertaking was rewarded, in 1708“, 
by the place of Commiſhoner of 
the Cuſtoms ; from which, however, 
he was removed by the Queen's To- 
ry Adminiſtration, in 1711, for his 
avowed oppoſition to their princi- 
ples and conduct. 

It was in this reign that John 
Wildman, of Becket, in the county 
of Berks, Eſq; adopted him for his 
ſon, after the Roman cuſtom, and 
ſettled his large eſtate upon him, 
though he was no relation, and is 
laid to have been but {lightly ac- 


17 


ſhip is inſerted in the Me- 
as a proper addition to the 
« Vindication.” 


”” 


quainted with him. Some years af- 
ter, he had another conſiderable 
eſtate left him by Francis Barrington, 
of Toſts, Elq; who had married his 
firſt couſin, and died without iſſue ; 
upon which occaſion, purſuant to the 
deed of ſettlement, he procured an 
act of parliament to aſſume the 
name, and bear the arms of Barring- 
ton. 

On the acceſſion of King George 
the firſt, he was choſen member of 
parliament for the town of Berwick 
upon Tweed; and in the year 
1717, he had a re verſionary grant of 
the office of Maſter of the Rolls in 
Ireland, which he ſurrendered in 
1731. His Majeſty was allo pleaſed 
to create him, in the year 1720, 
Baron Barrington of Newcaſtle, and 
Viſcount Barrington of Ardglaſs.— 
In 1722, he was again returned to 
Parliament, as Member for the town 
of Berwick; but in the following 
year, the Houſe of Commons taking 
into conſideration the affair of the 
Harburgh Lottery, a very ſevere and 
unmerited cenſure of expulſion was 
paſſed upon his Lordſhip, as Sub-Go- 
vernor of the Harburgh Company, 
under tlie Prince of Wales}. 


ſenters; of the Right they have to a Toleration, and the [ntercſt the Government 


has to maintain it. The Second 


Part was a Vindication of the Right of the 


Difſemters to an abſolute Toleration, from the Objections of Sir H. Mack worth, in 
his Treatiſe, entitled, Peace at Home,” &c. 


* How high Mr. Shute's charatter ſtood at this time, in the eſtimation even 


of thoſe who differed molt widely from hiin in religious and political ſenuments, 
appears from the teſtimony borne to it by the celebrated Ocau Swift, who wikes 
thus to Archbithop King, in a Letter, dated London, Nov. 3 „ 1748 :—* One Mr. 
cShute is named for Secretary to Lord Wharton, He is a Young mau, but reckoned 
the ſhrewdeſt head in England; and the perſon iu whom the Preſbvterians chiefly 
* conhde. As to his principles, be is a moderate man, frequenting the Church 
© os Meeting inditterently,* — Swilt's Works, {mail 12mo. edit, 1768. 

01. pe 

1 He cauſed it to be inſcribed on his Monument, in Scriverham church, that he 
E cletted ** without a Bribe.“ Supplemeat to the New and Gen. Biog. 

ict. 


| The account given by Mr. Tindal, in his Contiaua ion of Rapin, of the affair 
" the Harburgh Lottery is not very tavourable to Lord Barrington. Buta paper on 
uns ſubject, written by Sir Michael Foſter. and which was never before publilhed, 
n be ſeen in the Second Editiouol the BioGrAruta BaiTANNICA ; and, as the 


judicious 
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© Vindication.” Lord Barrington replied ; and here the contro. 
verſy ſeems to have ended. It was cloſed by his Lordſhip, in the 
warmeſt language of friendſhip, and with acknowledgments of the 
ſatis faction and inſtruction which he had received from the great 
learning and judgment, the patience, candour, openneſs, and oblig- 

| ing 


In the year 1725, Lord Barrington Author has, with great accuracy 
publiſhed, in two volumes, octavo, and judgment, traced the methods 
his © Miſcellanea Sacra; ora New taken by the Apoſtles and firſt 
© Method of conſidering ſo much Preachers of the Goſpel, for propa- 
* of the Hiſtory of the Apoſtles, gating Chriſtianity, and explained 


** as is contained in Scripture : with with great diſtinctneſs the ſeveral - 


„ four Critical Eſſays : 1. On the Gifts of the Spirit, by which they 
„% Witneſs of the Holy Spirit. 2. were enabled to diſcharge that office. 
„ On the *Diftinttion between Theſe, in particular, he has improved 
© the Apoſtles, Elders, and Bre- into an Argument for the Truth of 
* thren. 2. On the Time when the Chriſhan Religion, which is ſaid 
% Paul and Barnabas became Apoſ- to have ſtaggered the infidelity of 
« tles. 4. On the Apoſtolical De- Mr. Anthony Collins t. — His Lord. 
* cxce.”? Ia this work h the noble ſhip was alſo Author of * 

5 Other 


judicious Editor obſerves, it will greatly contribute to extenuate, if not to juſtify, 
the conduct of his Lordibip in this trauſattion. — Upon the whole, Judge Fol- 
ter concludes, that this matter was made an Occaſion of bringing this ſevere 
« cenſure on Lord Barrington, who was ſuſpected to have formerly taken ſome 
© {teps very diſagietable to the reigning Minitter, Sir Robert Walpole, © His Lord. 
© ſhip was firmly attached to the Adminiitration during the time of Lord Sunder- 
< Jand's Miniitry, and employed all his credit and infſuence with the Diſſenters, 
* which was then very great, to keep that body in the ſame intereſt : But upon 
* the death of Lord Sunderland, Sir Robert Walpole, who, for many years during 
Lord Sunderland's Ad miniſttation, had oppolcd every public meaſure, ſucceeded 
* him, as Rime Miniſter, and could not forget the part which Lord Barrington 
© kad acted againk him /— Biograph. Britan. Vol. I, Edit. 1778. 


A ſecond edition of this work, with large additions and correftions, was pub- 
liſhed by his Lord thip's youngeſt fon, the preſent Biſhop of Landaft, in the year 
%%, inthree volumes, 8Vo. — In an advertiſement prefixed to this edition, it i- 
viierved, that his Lordſhip had employed the interval between the publication ot 
luis work, in 1725, and his death in 1734, in reviewing, correcting and enlargiog it; 
a..d that it had received juch improvemeuts from his care as add new force to his 
#rLumeus, and elucidation to his criticiims. “ Theſe additions? (the Editor fur- 
tir obſerves) * which bear no ſmall proportion to the original work, are now 
+ fatthfully gien to the world, trom an interleaved copy written in the Author's 
* own hand,'—Tothis edition is al'o added A Diſſertation on Heb. xii. 22—24 
winch had not been beſore publiſhed ; and An Eifay on the ſeveral Diſpenſations 
of God to Mankind, in the Order in which they he in the Bible ; which was fir! 
printed, in a ſeparate pamphlet, in 1723. 

+ Mr. Collins, who lived in Eſſex, often viſited Lord Barrington at Tofts, his 
ſoat im that county, where the Icarned Dr. Jeremiah Hunt allo ſometimes viſited 
his Lordihip. Heretherefore they occahonally met; and it is faid to have been 
their cutom, after dinner, to have a Greek Teſtament laid upon the table, as they 
were »}| men of letters, and had a taſte for Scriptwe Criticiſm.— In one of their 
conver (ations, Mr.Collins obſerved that he had a very great reipe& for the memory 
of Sr. Pur, and added, „I think fo well of Hm, who was both a man of ſenſe 
* an{ a grntieman, that it he had aſſerted he had worked Miracles himſelt, I would 
- have believed bim. — Lord Barrington immediately produced a paſſage in which 
that Apoltle aſſerts his having wrought Miracles: Mr. Collins ſeemed ſomewhat dri- 
8 and ſoon attcr took his hat, and quuted the company. —Riograpb. 
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ing manners of our Author; who, from this time, proceeded, for 
ſome years, in an uninterrupted courſe of preaching, and in carry- 
ing on his great work, the Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory. 

In the year 1733, he publiſhed the Firſt Volume of the “ Se- 
«« cond Part” of this work ; the deſign of which was to confirm 


8 XY 3 


other Tracts, chiefly political, which 
he publiſhed, at different times, and 


upon various occaſions.— He died 


at his ſeat at Becket, in Berkſhire, 
atter an illneſs of ſeven hours only, 
on the 14th of December 1734, in 
the fifty-ſixth year of his age. 

This learned and diſlinguiſhed 
Nobleman was a diſciple and friend 
of Mr, Locke; and as he had the 
higheſt regard for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in which he was eminently 
Killed, fo, as a theological writer, 
he contributed greatly to the diffuſing 
of that Spirit of free Scriptural cri- 
ticiſm, which has fince obtained 
among all denominations of Chriſ- 
tians. As his attention was much 
turned to the {ludy of Divinity, he 
had a ſtrong ſenſe of the importance 
of free inquiry in matters of 1reli- 
gion; and in this, as well as in other 
inſtances, he was a moſt aſſiduous 
and able patron of the juſt and natu- 
ral rights of mankind. He owned 
no Maſter but Chriſt in his Church 
and Kingdom ; and he had the ut- 
moſt abhorrence of all kinds of per- 
ſecution, as being abſolutely Anti- 
chriſtian. For theſe and the like 
ſentiments he was calumniated by the 
crafty, the ignorant, the envious, and 
the bigoted ; but his patience and 
fortitude ſurmounted every obſtacle 
of this kind. At the ſame time, his 
exemplary candour toward thoſe 
who differed from him, in regard to 
religious opinions, and his ſteady 
attachment to the principles of li- 
betty, both in Church and State, car- 
red with them their own encomium; 
and ſuch is the nature and the merit 
of his writings, that whilſt they ren- 
der his name immortal, they will not 
fail to convince poſterity of the 
ſoundneſs of his head, and the inte- 
prity of his heart. —In private life, 
vs Lordſhip was a ſhining example 

9 


the 


of ſobtiety, regularity, and juſtice ; 
he was religious without enthu- 
haſm, and zealous without bigotry, 
He was allo remarkable for the po- 
liteneſs of his manners, and the grace- 
fulneſs of his adreſs; and he en- 
joyed the coaſtant friendſhip and eſ- 
teem of many of the greateſt and 
beſt men this natioa ever knew *.— 
He generally attended Divine Wor- 
{hip among the Diflenters, and, for 
many years, received the ſacrament 
at Pinners-Hall, when Dr. E 
miah Hunt wos Paſtor of the Con- 
gregation that aſſembled there. 

His Lordſhip married Anne, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir William Daines, by 
whom he left ſix ſons, ard three 
daughters. William, his eldeſt fon, 
ſucceeded to his father's: honours ; 
was elected, ſoon after he came of 
age, member for the town of Ber- 
wick; and in the late and preſent 
reigns, has paſled through - ſuc- 
ceſſive offices of Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, Maſter of the Wardrobe, Se- 
cretary at War, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Treaſurer of the 
Navy. Francis, the ſecond, died 
young. John, the third, was a Ma- 
jor- General in the army, commanded 
the land-forces at the reduttion of 
the i{land of Guadaloupe in 1758, 
and died in 1764, Daines, the 
fourth, King's Counſel, and one of 
the Welch Judges,” is author. of 
* Obſervations upon the antient 
{© Statutes,” aworkx which has gone 
through four editions; and of ſeveral 
curious and valuable papers in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and in 
the Acchzologia of the Antiquarian 
Society. Samuel the fifth, is a 
Vice-Admiral; and he greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in the wars of 
1741 and 1756. Shute, the ſixth, 
was educated at Eton ſchool, and at 
Oxtord : he took orders in 1750, the 

degree 


* Somers, King, Cowper, Nevih, Locke, Clarke, Newton, &c. 
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the principal facts of the New Teſtament by paſſages of ancient 
authors, who were contemporary with our Saviour, or his Apoſtles, 
or who lived near their time, in the ſame manner as he had before 
taken a view of thoſe facts, which are occafionally mentioned in the 
New Teſtament, and had inquired into the external evidences of 
their truth. It was not his intention to have publiſhed a part of 
the evidence for the Principal Facts of the New Teſtament, until 
the whole work ſhould have been completed ; but the notice he 
ave of this in the preface to the former part brought upon him 
ome importunities, with which he ſo far complied, as to publiſh 
this volume by itſelf, —ln 1735, he publiſhed the ©* Second Vo- 
*« lume of the Second Part ;” ſtill increaſing in eſteem and repu- 
tation amongſt the learned, of all denominations; and even the 
enemies of revelation acknowledged the abilities, the candour, 
and the impartiality of their opponent.— This volume completed 
the evidence of the two firſt centuries of Chriſtianity fer the genu- 
ineneſs and authority of the books of the New 22 

In 1737, cur Author publiſhed an admired pamphlet, entitled, 
„ Countels of Prudence for the uſe of young perſons : A Diſcourſe 
on the Wiſdom of the Serpent, and Innocence of the Dove ; 
in which are recommended general Rules of Prudence, with 
particular Directions relating to Buſineſs, Converlation, Friend- 
ſhip and Uſefulneſs ;*” and in the following year, he publiſhed 
the Third Volume of the Second Part of the Credibility (.“ 
In 1739, he publiſhed another valuable pamphlet, encitied, 
« A Caution againſt Conformity to this World : TWo Diſcourſes 
* on Romans Xu, 2; * which was ſoon followed by the Fourth 
Volume of the Second Part of the Credibility.” 

In the beginning of this year, he loſt his worthy and pious fa- 
ther, with whom he had conſtantly refided from the time of his 
leaving Lady Treby's family; and who had attained to the age of 
eighty ſeven. 'T his event affected his ſpirits in a very great de- 
gree ; and before he was recovered from his affliction, he had the 
additional misiortune to loſe his friend and colleague, Dr. William 

Harris, 


89 0 
F 


LY 
LY 


degree of Doctor of Laws in 1762, © the Chriſtian Doctrine,“ in a 


and was promoted to the Biſhoprick 
of Landaff, in 1769. Of the three 
daughters, who ſurvived their father, 
Sarah married Robert Price, Elq; 
of Foxley in Herefordſhire ; Anne, 
Thomas Clarges, Elq; only fon of 
Sir Thomas Clarges, Baroret ; and 
Mary died unmarricd. — Biograph. 
Britan. Edit. = — Supplement 
10 the New and Gen. Bzog. Dict. 
— Monthly Review, Vol. XLVII. 


P. 441. 5 
2 About this time, our Author 


drew up a few excellent © Remarks 
** upon ſome Diſheulties concerning 


Letter to a Friend, who had conſult- 
him upon the ſubject; wherein he 
not only vindicates the excellence 
and uſe ſulneſs of the Rules of Chriſ- 
tianity from ſeveral objections, but 
ſhews that our Religion is reaſona- 
ble throughout; and that true reli- 
gion — not be diſcovered or re- 
commended to men in a wiler and 
more effectual manner, than it is, or 
has been, in the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt — Theſe Remarks were not 
printed, at that time ; but they are 
preſerved in the Memoirs of Dr. 
* Lardner,” 
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Farris, who died, a few months after; on which occaſion he 
preached, and 4 «© A Funeral Sermon,” wherein he did 


juitice to the 
Goſpel. 


racter of that learned and pious Miniſter of the 


Upon the death of Dr. Harris, the Congregation unanimouſly 
invited him to undertake the Paſtoral Charge, in conjunction with 
ſome other Miniſter whom they ſhould chooſe ; but he could not 
be perſuaded to accept the invitation, and therefore the Rev. Mr. 


(atterwards Dr.) George Benſon, was choſen 
Lardner continued Afiſtant-P: eacher. 


ſole Paſtor, and Mr. 


In 1743, the“ Fifth Volume of the Second Part of the Cre- 
« dibility”” appeared; and about the ſame time he publiſhed a 
Pamphlet, entitled,“ The Circumſtances of the Jewiſh People, 
an Argument for the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion: Three 
© Diſcourſes on Romans, Chap. xi. 11.“ | 


(i) JEREMIAH HUNT was born 
London, in the year 1678. His 
ther dying, whilſt he was yet an 
nt, he was left to the care of his 
other; who, when he grew up, 
tended to put him to a trade ; But 
$1nclination leading him to conti- 
e his ſtudies, with a view to the 
liuftry, ſhe complied with his car- 
requeſt, and, with the aſſiſtance 
her relations, gave him a truly li- 
tal education, 
When he had been ſufficiently in- 
utted in grammar learning, he be- 
n his Academical ſtudies, under 
care of Mr. Thomas Rowe, an 
vent Diſſenting Miniſter in Lon- 
1; whence he removed to Edin- 
b, and thence, in the year 1699, 
Leyden in Holland ; where he 
ecuted his ſtudies, with great di- 
ence and ſucceſs, under ſeveral 
ry eminent profeſſors. Here he 
L likewiſe an opportunity of at- 
mg the inſtruthons of a Rabbi 
u Lithuania, who was reckoned 
um of virtue, and very know- 
in his proteſhon, and who having 
ned his pupils through the He- 
Grammar, procceded to read 


la the following year, he publiſhed a Sermon which he had 
reached on occaſion of the death of his intimate friend, Dr. Je- 
emiah Hunt; including ſome brief Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
ater of that eminent and learned Divine Ci); and in 1745, he 


favoured 


and explain to them the Miſna, 
which is the great repoſitory of the 
ancient Jewiſh learning f. Theſe 
ſtuvies ſoon diſheartened ſeveral of 
the claſs ; but Mr. Hunt, with a few 
others, determined to perſrvere ; 
and though his time and diligence 
were thought by ſome to be very ill 
employed in a purſuit of this na- 
ture, yet he would not de ſiſt from has 
purpoſe ; and he was afterwards of- 
ten heard to declare, that the plea» 
ſure and improvemen which he had 
received from thele lectures were 
an ample recompence for all his la- 
bour. 

During Mr. Hunt's reſidence in 
Holland, the Engliſh Congregation 
at Amſterdam being deſtitute of a 
Paſtor, he conſented, in conjunction 
with two other Candidates for the 
Miniſtry, at Leyden, to ſupyly the - 
deficiency for a time ; and thus he 
made his firſt appearance, as a 
Pre.cher.—It being the univerſal 
cuſtom abroad to preach without 
notes, our young Student adopted a - 
practice, to which he afterwards Re» | 
nerally adhered. But though he 
ſeldom commitied his ſermons to 


writing, 


| the lummer following this Rabbi publickly renounced Judaiſm, and was 
baptizcd in St. Peter's Church, at Leyden. 


— 
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favoured the publick with the Sixth Volume of the Second Part 
« of the Credibility.” The ſame year, by the unanimous ſigna- 
ture of the Mariſchal College of Aberdeen, he was honoured with 
the Degree of Doctor in Divinity; and ſome time after 


writing, they were not extempora- 
neous effuftons, but the fruit of 
ſerious ſtudy, and a diligent atten- 
tion to propriety and perſpicuity of 
expreſhon., 

pon his return to England, Mr. 
Hunt preached three years as Aſſiſ- 
tant to a congregation at 'Tunſtead, 
near Norwich; where he was carneſt- 
ly importuned to ſettle : But ſome 
important reaſons preventing him 
from complying with this requeſt, he 
removed to London, where, about 
the year 1709, he accepted the Paſto- 
ral office in the congregation of 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, at Pinners- 
Hall ; which he diſcharged, with great 
reputation, for about five and thirty 
years. 

In 1729, the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, from a regard to his diſtin— 
guiſhed merit, complimented him 
with the Degree of Doctor in Divi- 
nity ; an honour which well became 
him; for his abilities were great, 
and his attainments ſuch as might 
have been expected from an uncom- 
monly diligent exertion of his ta- 
lents. In early life he was ccle- 
brated for his {kill in the Hebrew 
language and in Rabbinical learn- 
ing ; and in his mature years he was 
not only very intimately acquainted 
with the more obvious parts of lite- 
rature, but was no ſtranger to thoſe 
which are molt curious and recon— 
dne.—At the ſame time, hqwever, 
the Bible was his principal fludy ; 
and the knowledge in which he moſt 
excelled, was the knowledge of the 
Scriptures ; inſomuch that, in the 
opinion of the belt judges, few men 
can be named in any age, who have 
cqualled him therein. 

This knowledge, and all his other 
acquiſitions, Dr. Hunt applied to 
the ediſication of his people, more 
from the Pulpit, than the Preſs ; for 
he did not publiſh much: But what 
he did publiſh was ſufficient to juſti- 
ty the ckaraQter here given of him. 


, 


Beſides ſame excellent Occaſional! 
Diſcourſes, he printed, in the year 
1734, An Eſſay towards explain. 
ing the Hiſtory ano Revelations 
* of Scripture, in their ſeveral pe- 
* riods. Part I. To which 1s added 
* A Diſſertation on the Fall of 
„Man.“ —The deſign of this work 
is to explain the Revelations which 
GoD has made to men, in the order 
wherein they lie in the Sacred Wu. 
tings, and in their ſeveral Periods; 
during the State of Innocence; 2, 
and after the Fall to the Flood ; and 
from the Flood to Abraham.—Theſ 
Periods this Effay includes. A Se. 
cond Part was to have been employ. 
ed, in conſidering the Laws of Mo- 
ſes, and offering the reaſons of that 
inſtitution; after which, the Author 
intended to attempt an explanation 
of the ſucceeding Diſpenſations of 
Divine Providence towards the 
Jewiſh nation, in the ſame hillorica] 
method : But he did not complete 
his deſign, 

In the latter part of his life, Dr. 
Hunt was frequently afflicted with 
ſevere fits of the ſtone and gravel; 
the inexpreſhble torment of whic| 
diſeaſe he bore with exemplary pa 
tience and reſignation. At lengt 
his conſtitution began to give way 
and for about a year before he died 
he was viſibly decaying ; of uhich 
he himſelf appeared truly ſenſible 
for his prayers and converſatio 
turned much upon his approachig 
change. His great fear was, that h 
{hould outlive his uſefulneſs ; andh 
would ſometimes lament that he cou 
be uſeful no longer: But when b 
ſpoke of death, it was with remark 
ble calmneſs and compoſure of mii 
Mhilſt he was in this declining (tat 
he happened to fall, in walking, ar 
bruife his leg; the conſequznce 
which accident was a mortiſicatiot 
that brought on a fatal lethargy. A 
proper means were uſed for his 1 
covery; but in vain. wu 
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this, he was appointed one of the correſpondent Members at 
London, of the Society in Scotland, for propagating Chriſtian 
knowledge. 

The“ Seventh Volume of the Second Part of the Credibility” 
did not appear till the year 1748 ; and this was followed, in 1750, 
by the Eighth ; about which time, likewiſe, he publiſhed the firſt 
Volume of his“ Sermons on various Subjects 4.“ | 

In 1751, Dr. Lardner reſigned the Place of Morning Preacher 
at Crutched Friars, on account of the increaſe of his deafneſs, the 
ſmallneſs of the morning audience, and the importance of gaining 
time for the proſecution of his great work ; the credit and uſeful- 
neſs of which depended on its — finiſhed, or at leaſt brought 
down lower, and which required a very cloſe application, Accord- 
ingly, having now more leiſure than before, 1 roceeded with as 
much expedition as the nature of the — would admit; 
publiſhing, from time to time, till the year 1755, when the Twelfth 
and laſt Volume” appeared. 

Previouſly to the publication of this Volume, however, he had 
printed (in 1753) A Diſſertation upon the two Epiſtles aſ- 
** cribed to Clement of Rome, lately publiſhed by Mr. Wet- 
* ſtein, with large Extracts out of them, and an Argument 
* ſhewing them not to be genuine.” 8vo. The ſame year, 
likewiſe, he publiſhed, but without his name, An Eſſay on 
„the Moſaic Account of the Creation and Fall of Man ;” 
but the bookſeller, for whom it was printed, meeting with misfor- 
tunes, almoſt the Whole Edition was loſt. 


The 


friends rouled him, he anſwered greateſt plainnefs and ſimplicity, on 
very ſeuſibly; but he ſoon fell into the following important ſubjects:.— 
his dozing again, and on the 5th of The Duty of Conlideration ; the 
September, 1744, in the 67th year of * Unrealonablenels of Delays in 
his age, without either fi h, or groan, Things of Religion; The Nature, 
or the leaft ſtruggle, he — his Excellence, and Importance of 
laſt, Thus as his life had been a con- Moral Rightcouſneis; Wiſdom 
ant courle of laborious fervice in * attainable by thoſe who ſeek it; 
the Church of Gov, and an ex- Little Children brought to Chriſt ; 
ample of uniform, ſtedfaſt, growing The Happinels of having Religi- 
virtue, ſo his end was peace. * ous Parents; The Virtue aud Be- 

After his death, Four Volumes of * neſit of early Picty; A future 
lus Sermons, on the principal fub- * State pon Reaſon ; The 
jets of natural and revealed Reli- * Goſpel the true Way toSalvation 
gion, collected from his Manu- The good Exerciſe of Faith; The 
22 and from Notes taken by * Power of Chriſt's Doctnne ; A 
bis trieads, as he preached, were pub- * Recommendation of Things vir- 
lſbed by Dr. Benſon.—See A Ser- * tuous, lovely, and of good Report; 
mon preached at Pinners-Hall, on * The Importance of our Words ; 
occahion of the death of Jeremiah The Difficulty of governing the 
Hun, D D. By Nathaniel Lardner. * Tongue; The Beneht of fearing 

oadon : 1744. always.“ 

% Theſe are grave and ſerious 
Dilcourſcs, compoſed with © the 


| 
| 
| 
py! 
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The Twelfth Volume of the Second Part of the Credibility 
« of the Goipel Hiſtory” contained a general Review of the 
work, and a Recapitulation of the Eleven preceding Volames, de. 

j figned to ſhew the evidence ariſing from the teſtimonies which had 
[1 been alledged ; ſome new remarks being here and there inſerted ; 
| 1 and the whole was cloſed with additional obſervations upon the 
ryphal Books, which were compoſed in the 


Spurious and A 


lf early days of Chriſtianity, The Author intended likewiſe to 
[| have added ſome Obſervations upon the Canon of the New Teſta. 
| | ment ; but finding that he had not room for theſe, he reſerved 
; them for A Supplement to the Second Part of his Work ;” 


the Firſt and Second Volumes” of which were publiſhed in 
1756; and the. Third” appeared in the following year {[).. 
Thus, at the diſtance of thirty-three years from its commencement, 
he concluded this part (n) of his moſt uſetul and excellent work; 
a work which whilit it reflects the higheſt honour upon himſelf, 
is admirably calculated to produce a firm perſuaſion of the truth tl 
of thoſe Hiſtorical Facts which form the foundation of the Chriſ. 61 


24 2 t a OR EP 


— 


_ - 


GE RT = - 
— —_ 


tian Inſtitution (=). 


In 1758, our learned and judicious Divine publiſhed ** The th 
« Caſe of the Demoniacs mentioned in the New Teftament: h; 


«« Four Diſcourſes upon Mark V. 19. With an Appendix, fr e 


« farther illuſtrating the Subject Ce); and in the ſame year, he co 


„ This © Supplement” contains 


publiſhed, me 


give weight to thoſe Teftimoniez, for 


14 
} general Obſervations upon the Ca- and confirm their Credibility : This 

þ non, anda Hiſtory of the Eight Wri- then ſhould have been the Second Je 

| ters of the New Teſtament, with Book; and he ſuppoſed, that it _ 

WY the Evidences of the Genuincneſs might have been comprized in One dif 

vor of their ſeveral Books, or Epiſtles, Ottavo Volume. — However, what end 

q an Account of the Time when they be did execute was a large and im- ©" 

; were written, and Remarks upon portant part of his deſign ; and ſome ] ©** 

* 4, them. 36 other things, not immediately relat- 805 

54 n The Author's original deſign ing to it, were unavoidably, and not po 

n was not yet completed. All the unprofitably, brought into theſe Vo 7 

14 Volumes ot this Chong Part oi his lumes.-See the Pretacetothe Tweltith Jol 

N Work contained only Teſtimonies Volume. — 

wer to the Antiquity, Genuineneſs, and /n) See A ſhort Account of Theo i 

WN Authority of the Pools of the New logical Lectures, & By the Rev, Men 

""* Teſtament ; and therefore he conſi- John Jebb, M. A.— Printed at Can 10 p 

| (| dered them as conflituting no more bridge ; 1770. 51 

chau the Firſt Book, or Section of (/ The ſubject treated of in theſe — 

| this Part, in the Introduction o Diſcourſes has often employed the 2 

K which he propoſed to alledge the pens of Divines and Commentaton. I obe 

11 Teſtimonies of Chriſtian Wiiters Pr. Lardner has conſidered it wil F * 

4 not only to the Books, but alſo o the great freedom, candour, and model 0 = 

j principal Facts of the New 'ieſtz- ty,—There arc two different op * f 

ment; the Birth; Miracles, Death, nions, he obſerves, concerning thols * | 

and Reſurrection of Jelus Chriſt, unhappy perſons, who are f, oken dt » af 

the Miſhon of 11s Apoſtles, and the in the New Teſtament as pofejſcd « * 

Miracles wruoght by them; adding Derids the one opinion gene! 4 7 5M 

alſo ſome Conſiderations which might and common, the other leſs gener _ "ws 
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publiſhed, (but without his name), A Letter to Jonas Hanway, 
«« Eſq; in which ſome Reaſons are aſſigned, why Houſes for the 
Reception of Penitent Wai en, who have been diſorderly in 


* their Lives, ought not to b 
Vor. IX. 8. 2 


and ſomewhat uncom non. The 
moſt common opinion s, that theſe 
perſons were poſſeſſed and inhabited, 
governed and influenced, by ſome 
evil ſpirit or ſpirits ; there having 
been in ſome of them one, in others 
many of theſe evil ſpirits. The 
other opinion is, that theſe cafes were 
diſtempers only, which the haman 
frame is ſubject to, in this Nate of 
mortality. — It was the prevailing 
opinion, the Doctor tells us, in the 
days of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
that theſe bodily diforders were 
cauſed by evil ſpirits; and as the 
unhappy perſons themſelves, and 
their friends, attributed theſe difor- 
ders to Satan, and Demons under 
him, our Saviour often adapts his 
expreſſions to that opinion, without 
countenancing or approving it. The 
more juſt and probable account of 
the matter, our Author thinks, 1s, 
that the afflictions which thoſe per- 
ſons laboured under, who among the 
Tews were ſaid to have a demon, or 
uncltan ſpirit, were mere bodil 
diſtempers. This opinion he firſt 
endeavours to ſupport by various 
conſiderations, and then proceeds to 
examine the objettions to it, or the 
arguments in favour of real poſſeſ- 
lions, —In the Appendix, he makes 
remarks upon two patlages of 
TJolephus concerning Demoniacs, 
and explains ſeveral texts of the 
New Teſtament in relation to 
them, 

(þ) The denomination given to 
the Charity ſet on foot by ſeveral 
worthy gentlemen of the city of 
London, a little before the appear- 
ance of this pamphlet, had been often 
objected to, as improper. Mary Mag- 
dalen's name, it was obſerved, had 
been unguſtly made uſe of, as it calls 
> rellettion on her memory, which 
her life by no means deſerved; be- 
cauſe the was a woman of an unble- 
miſhed character, and not an harlot, 
3 ſome have erroncouſly ſuppoſed. 
—Agreeably to this obſervation, Dr. 
Ladner firſt ſhews, by a varicty of 


called Magdalen Houſes (p).— 
mY In 


learned remarks, and quotations both 
from the Scriptures, and from the 
beſt Commentators, That Mary Mag- 
dalen was not the Sinner ſpoken of 
by Luke, Ch. vii. V. 37. but, on 
the contrary, that ſhe was a woman 
of diſtinction, and very caſy in her 
worldly circumſtances, who for a 
while had laboured under ſome bo- 
dily indifpofition, which our Lord 
miraculoufly healed; and that, fo 
far as we know, her conduct was al- 
wavs regular, and free from cenſure. 
He alſo obſerves, that the denomi- 
nation, A Magdalen · Houſe for peni- 
tent Proftitutes, is a great abule of 
the name of a truly honourable and 
excellent woman. If Mary's ſhame,” 
ſays he, had been manifeſt, and 
* upon record, ſhe could not have 
been worle {hgmatized : whereas 
* the diſadvantageous opinion con- 
* cerning the former part of her life 
is founded only in an uncertain and 
* conjettural deduftion. And if 
the notion, that ſhe was the woman 
* in LUKE vn, be no more than a 
* vulgar error, it ought to be aban- 
* doned by wile men, and not propa- 
* gated and perpetuated. — It is not 
my intention. (he adds) to diſ- 
* parage your inſtitution. I hope, 
that many of your patients may be 
* recovered to wildom and virtue: 
though I cannot fee the reaſon, 
* why they ſhould be called Magda- 
* lens, —It may not be proper for 
me to recommend another inſcrip- 
tion. But I apprehend, that a va- 
* nicty might be thought cf, all of 
© them decent and inoſſenſive. I 
* ſhall propoſe one, which 1s very 
plain: A Charity ro for penitent 
. — This, I think, ſufficiently 
indicates their fault: and yet is, 
at the fame time, expreſhve of ten- 
* dernels, by avoiding a word of of> 
ſenſive lound and meat ing, deno- 
ing the loweſl diſgrace that huma 1 
* nature can fall into, and which few 
* mogelt men and women can 
* think of without paiu and uncaſi- 
$ nels.” 
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In the following year he likewiſe publiſhed, without his name, 
«© ALetter writ in the year 1730, concerning the Queſtion, Whe- 
«« ther the Logos ſupplied the Place of a Human Soul in the Per- 
« ſon of Fe/us Chrit 7 To which are added two Poſtſcripts : the 
«« Firſt containing an Explication of thoſe Words, the Spirit, the 


% Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, as uſed in the Scriptures ; the” 


Second containing Remarks upon the Third Part of the late 
„ Biſhop of Clogher's Vindication of the Hiſtories of the Old 
and New Teſtament.” 8vo. (9). 


% This letter is written in the 
name of Philalethes ro Papinian. 
But though the names are Da 
it is a part of a real correſpondence 
between Dr. Lardner and one of his 
learned friends; a man of great cmi- 
2 and a dilig ent reader of the 
Sacred Scriptures, who deſired to 
know our Authot's opinion upon a 
Queſtion, concerning the Arian Hy- 
potheſis, that had been the ſubject of 
anepiltolary correſpondence between 
two learned perſons, of their ac- 
quaintance, Though written als 
moſt thirty years before, it had hi- 
therto lain concealed in the writer's 
cabinet; nor has the Author parti- 
ticularly informed us why it was 
now brought forth: But we have 
been lately told, from good autho- 
nity, that the Dottor's motive at 
laſt, for the publication, was to 
give ſome check to a temper which 
he perceived to be riſing, among 
thote Chriſtiaus called Arzans, who 
in their z al for an opinion, which, 
through Dr. Clarke's great name, 
and his arguments for it, was be- 
coming faſhionable, forgot that cha- 
rity which their Divine Maſter made 
the badge of his diſciples, and would 
hardly allow eth i Sci, brethren 
mne name of Chriſhans. 

It was the opinion of Avius, and 
his followers, (as we are allured by 
divers ancient writers) * that our 
Saviour took Fleſh of Mary, but 
* not a Soul; and that the Word 
in him was the fame as the Soul in 
* us; and that the Word, or the 
* Deity in Chriſt, was liable to ſuf- 
* ferings in the body.“ — This was 
allo the opinion of Mr. Whiſlon, 
and ſome other eminent modern 
Divines ; and againſt this opinion it 
is, that our Author argues iu his ce- 


In 


lebrated Letter ; though once, he 


tells us, he was, for ſome time, much 
inclined to it. However, whilſt he 
was favourable to the Suppoſition, 
that the Logos was the Soul of our 
Saviour, he was embarraſſed with a 
very conſiderable diſhculty ; and he 
now entirely diſliked that ſcheme, 
and thought it all amazing through- 
out, and irreconcilable to reaſon. 
But chat he might not take up an 
prejudices from apprehenſions whic 
bis own reaſon might afford, he ſul- 
pends all inquiries of that fort, and 
immediately enters upon the conſi- 
de tation of what the Scriptures lay 
of the Perſon of our Saviour: He 
chen ſets down thoſe obſervations 
upon this ſcheme, which Reaſon 
might ſuggeſt, and which were palled 
over belore; and procceding from 
this point to the Introduction to St. 
Tohn's Goſpel, which he examines 
at large, (adding ſome remarks on va- 
rious other paiſages of ;Scripture,) 
he concludes, that we muſt now be 
able to perceive the true character 
of our bleſſed Saviour, and the great 
propriety with which the Apoltles 
and Evangelifts ſpeak of him ; and 
that, from all which has been ſaid, x 
appears, * That Jeſus ts a Man, ap- 
pointed, anointed, beloved, ho- 
© noured, and exalted by GOD, 
© above all other hae oem : 
* Jeſus Chriſt be a Man, (lays he 
, un of a human ot and 
© Body. For whatelſe is a Man “' 
He then goes on to auſwer ſome 
objettions to this notion of our 5+ 
viour's Perſon, and to illuſtrate bus 
{cheme, by various obſervations. 
© Thus far,“ ſays our Author, 
© I have purſued my own thoughts 
* without conſulting any other wrt 
ter at all, or very lightly, & 
cept 
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In 1760, Dr. Lardner publiſhed a Second Volume of“ Sermons 
upon various ſubjects;ꝰ which cannot but be very acceptable to 
readers of a ſerious and inquiſitive turn of mind, 
are theſe ;—** Our Saviour's Thirſt upon the Croſs, The Great- 

2 Z 2 


cept 1n thoſe places, where 1 
have expreſly ſaid fo, But I all 
along intended, before I finiſhed, 
to obſerve a part of what is ſaid by 
Dr. Clarke in his Scripture-Doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; which I have 
now done, And I cannot forbear 
laying, that his interpretations of 
Texts are generally falſe, ariſing, 
as from {ome other cauſes, ſo par- 
ticularly, from an averſion to Se- 
bellian or Socinian ſenſes: lome 
of which may be abſurd, and un- 
natural. But I much prefer Gro- 
tins's interpretations, upon the 
comparion, above Dr. Clarke's )— 
He then oblerves, in particular, that 
many of the Texts in Dr. Clarke's 
Scripture-Dottrine P. i. Ch. 11.Sett.3. 
concerning the re titles given io 
Chrilt, inſtead of proving the Doc- 
tor's opinion, are inconfiltent with 
it, — confirm that for which he 
himſelf argues: * Yea they prove 
mit,“ fays he, and agree with no 
other.“ — Having ammadverted 
upon ſome other paſſages iu the ſame 
work, and explained many difhcult 
texts, Dr. Lardner concludes his 
Letter“ with obſcrving, "That the 
Unity of GoD is an important ar- 
ticle of natural Religion ; and that 
alter it has been ſo ſtrongly afferted 
in the Jewiſh Revelation, and has 
been as clearly taught in the New 
Teſtament, it ought not be given 
up by Chriſtians, 

When Dr. Lardner wrote this 
Letter,“ he had no occahon to 
roceed any farther than he did : 
But afterwards he thought, that if he 
could rightly explain thoſe words 
the Sprrat, and the Holy Spirit, and 
the like, he ſhould do a real ſervice 
to Religion, and contribute to the 
underſtanding of the Scriptures. He 
therefore added a“ Pollſcript” con- 
liſting of Three Sections ; in the First 
of which is an Argument, ſhewing 
the ſeveral acceptations of the words, 


the Spirit, and the Holy Spirit; iu the 


4 
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neſs 


Second Section ſuch Texts are conſi- 
dered, as may be ſuppoſed to afford 
objettions ; and in the Third, divers 
other texts are explained, —The Ar- 
gument begins with a paſſage of the 
learned and judicious  Marmonides, 
who, having taken notice of the le- 
yeral lenſes, i which the word Spt- 
it is uſed, declares it to be evident, 
that when this word is ſpoken of 
Go, it is tobealways underſtood, ei- 
ther in that acceptation wherein it 
ſigniſics the Drone Influence, infpiring 
the Prophets, by virtue of which they 
propheſied; or in that, wherein it 
figmhics Deſian, Will, or Purpoſe. 
Our Author accordingly proceeds 
to conſider thole Texts of the Old 
and New Teltament, where the word 
Swirit is ſpoken of Gop, and ſuch 
other as may tend to explain thoſe 
Texts. Aad, firſt, he ſhews, that in 
many places the Spirit, or the Spirit 
of God, or the Holy Ghoſt, is equiva» 
lent to God himſelf; /ccondly, that 
by thcle. words is often meant the 
Power, or Wiſdom of God, or his 
Will and Command ; and thirdly, 
that hereby 1s oftentimes meant an 
extraordimary gift, from God, of 
power, wiſdom, knowledge, and undey- 
flanding.,—This is the ſubſtance of 
the firſt Settion. In the cd, he 
anſwers thoſe, who may object, that 
the Spirit, or the Holy Ghoſt, is oftey- 
times {poken of as a Per/on, aud ei- 
pecially in St. John's Goſpel. In 
the third Sethon, other Texts are 
conhdered, from which Objections 
might be raiſed ; and the whole 
coucludes with a pathetick exhorta- 
tion to Freedom of Inquiry in mat- 
ters of Religion, and a diligent ſlu- 
dy of the Scriptures ; the advanta- 
ges of which are largely repreſented. 
— The“ Second Pofiſcrpt,” which 
is not very long, is properly a Sup- 
plement to the“ Letter.“ 

The whole Treatiſe is written in 
the way of reaſon and argument, 
with meeknels and candour, without 

acrimony 
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«« neſs of Jeſus in his laſt Sufferings. Divine Teſtimonials given 
« to Jeſus during his laſt Sufferings. The Roman Soldiers, and 
„ the Jewiſh Rulers. The Apoſtle Thomas. Jeſus the Son of 
« Man. fſeſus the Son of God, Chriſt's Poverty our Riches. 
«© Chriſt's farewell Wiſh of Peace to his Diſciples. The Apol- 
«* tolical Benediction. Of praying in the Name of Chriſt. The 
« Woman that anointed Jeſus with precious Ointment. - The 
„Kingdom of Heaven taken by Force, Virtue recommended 
under the Similitude of white Raiment, The great Myſtery of 
« Godlineſs.” 

In 1761, he publiſhed ““ Remarks upon the late Dr. 
« Ward's Diſſertations upon ſeveral Paſſages of the ſacred Scrip- 
e tures: Wherein are ſhewn, beſide other Things, that St. John 
« computed the Hours of the Day after the Jewtth Manner: Who 
6 are the Greeks, John xii. Who the Grecians, Ad vi. The 
„ Deſign of the Apoſtolic Decree, Acts xv. That there was but 
© one Sort of Jewiſh Proſelytes. Wherein lay the fault of St. 
« Peter, and how St. Paul may be vindicated.” 8vo,—Dr. Ward's 
Diſſertations are in number ſixty-two. The Remarks are upon 
nine of them only, in ſo many chapters, —As the Diſſertations are 
upon ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, the Remarks are a miſcellany; 
in which many curious points are treated of, with great learning 
and judgment. > 

In 1764, our Author publiſhed, without his name, “ Obſerva- 
« tions 0a Dr, Macknight's Harmony of the Four Goſpe!s ; fo 
« far as relates to the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Reſurrection. In 
« a Letter to the Author.” 4to. ( r )—The ſame year, he likewiſe 
favoured the publick with!“ A large Collection of ancient Jewiſh 
« and Heathen Teſtimonies to the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, with Notes and Obſervations. Vol. I. Containing the 
„ Jewith Feſtimonies, and the Teſtimonies of Heathen Authors 


« of the ficſt Century.“ 4to. (. - This Collection conſtituted 
| a 


acrimony and abuſe; though not 
without a quit concern for ſuch 
things, as appeared to the Author to 
be of importance. It is ſaid to have 
been much overlooked, at the time 
of its publication; perhaps, by the 
name of the Author not being pre- 
fixed to it. It has however been 
highly valacd by thoſe into whoſe 
hands it has fallea.—See the Pre- 
| face to Mr. Lindſey's Sequel to the 
Apolog on refigfning the Vicarage 
of Caiterick, P. 22. and his Tuo 
Dijjertattions, lately printed, P. 47. 
{r) His Oblervations relate to the 
following particulars: 1. 'The Bu- 
rial of our Siy:our, 2. The Re- 


queſt of the Chief-Prieſts and Phari- 
ices to Pilate, the Governor, to al- 
ford them a Guard for the Security 
ot the Sepulchre. g. A Viht to 
the Sepulchre, which Dr. Macknight 
luppoles to have been intended, and 
attempted, by the Women from Ga- 
liiee, but not performed by them. 
4. The preparing the Spices by 
theſe Women to anoint the Body ot 
our Lord. 5. Their Journey to the 
Sepulchre, and the Appearance ot 
our Lord to them, and others, after 
his Refurrcttion, 

In his Pie face to this Work, 
the Author gives a ſhort account ol 
the principal modern writers _ 
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4 part of that extenſive plan which our Author originally formed, - 
for evincing the Credibility of the Goſpel-Hiſtory : But circum- 
ſtances had hitherto prevented him from completing it. He now 
proceeced regularly with his undertaking, till he had brought it to 
a conclufion.— The Second Volume,” containing the 'I'eſtimo- 
nies of Heathen Writers of the Second Century, was publiſhed, in 
1765 ; and the“ Third Volume,” containing the Teſtimonies of 
Heathen Writers of the Third Century, and to the Converſion of 
Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, appeared in the follow- 
ing year.— The Fourth and laſt Volume,” containing the Teſ- 
timonies of Heathen Writers of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Cen- 
turies, to whach 1s added the State of Gentiliſm under Chriſtian 
Emperors, was publiſhed in 1767.—'Thus was this laborious work 
completed ; the utility and importance of which will be evident 
to every one, who conſiders, that it is the fulleſt, and conſequently 
the moſt valuable Collection of Teſtimonies to the 'Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which can any where be found (7). 


have made Collections of this kind, 
and then obſerves, that as he aimed 
to be diſtintt ard particular, he pro- 
poſed to enlarge thoſe things which 
have been already ſhghtly touched 
upon by many, and to ſet them in a 
tuller light. With this view, he al- 
ledges paſſages of ancient Authors 
: length. He alſo ſettles their time ; 
diſtinguiſhes their works; and en- 
deavours to ſhew the value of their 
teſtimonies. He alledges likewiſe 
the judgments of divers learned Mo- 
derns, who had gone before him in 
this ſervice: And as moſt of the 
Authors, whom he intended to quote, 
were men of great diſtinction in the 
Republick of Letters, ſome occa- 
hons, he obſerves, would offer for 
Critical remarks, which could not 
be all declined ; but nice and intri- 
cate Queſtions he determined care- 
fully to avoid, that the whole might 
be upon the level with the capacities 
all who are inquiſitive, and diſ- 
oled 10 read with attention. 

Monthly Review, Vol. XXXII. 
P. 15. 

Another neceſſary article of our 
Author's deſign, in his great work of 
ne“ Credibility,” was a Hiſtory of 
ie Hereticks of the firſt two Centu- 


4 


Our 


ries, with an Account of their Opi- 
nions, and what Books of the New 
Teſtament were recerved by them : 
But when he began his work, he de- 
clined writing this part of it, becauſe 
of the difhculty of the ſubje&t, and 
for ſome other reaſons ; not iniend- 
ing to omit it entirely, but deferring 
it till another opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly he continued to collect 
materials for it ; and though he did 
not hve to complete his — 2 
yet he had made ſuch a conſiderable 
progreſs in it, that whilſt the“ Me- 
* moirs of his Life and Writings” 
were in the preſs h, two of the Edi- 
tor's learned friends undertook to 
peruſe and fit it for publication; 
and we are told, that, from the pro- 


greſs the Author himſelf had made 


in it, the Editor had great hopes they 
would ſucceed ; in which caſe, he 
ſhould readily fend it to the preſs, 
provided he could have any tolera- 
ble aſſurance it would be ſo far en- 
couraged as to indemnify him for 
the expence of the * 
has not yet appeared. —Sce the Pre- 
faces to the Twelfth and Fifth Vo- 
lumes of the Cred:bility ; and the 
Advertiſement prefixed to the Me- 
moirs, &c. 


9 
& Theſe Memoirs were printed in the year 1769. 
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Our learned and venerable Divine did not long ſurvive the pub. 
lication of this volume ; for, on the 24th of July, 1768, in the 
eighty- fifth year of his age, after a ſpeedy decline of but a few 
weeks, he died at Hawkhurlt, the place of his nativity; where 
he had a ſmall parental eſtate, at which he intended to have ſpent 
ſome days, in hopes that change of air, and relaxation from ſtudy, 
might have been of ſervice to him. His remains were depoſited 
in the north- ſide of Tindal's Barying-Ground ; but, at his own 
particular requeſt, no ſermon was preached on occaſion of his death, 
He ſurvived his only brother and filter, many years; and he 


himſelf never married (2). 


Dr. LaxvxER was of a middle ſtature, rather thin than corpu- 
lent, of a cheartul diſpoſition, and a healthy conſtitution ; polite 
in his behaviour, and attentive to every point of reſpect, civility, 


and decorum, towards all with whom he converſed. He reſided, 


the greateſt part of his life, in Hoxton-ſquare ; and as he lived 


very retired, eſpecially in his latter years, he engaged in few pub- 
lick affairs; but, as a private man, he was always ready to aſliſtin 
every work of benevolence; according to his ability {w), He wa 
indeed of a very liberal and diſintereſted diſpoſition, and deſirous 
of being uſeful to mankind, without any view to temporal advan- 
tage. He willingly continued a Preacher at Crutched Friars, 
more than twenty years, though the ſalary raiſed for him was very 
inconſiderable ; and his Works, ſo juſtly eſteemed and admured, 
were carried on at his own expence, and never to his gain. The 
only copy-right he parted with was that of the Credibility ;” 
for which, together with all the then remaining printed copies ot 
that work, he received no more than One hundred and fifty pounds, 
a ſum far leſs than what he had expended: But he hoped 
(as it appears by his letters) that the work would be rendered more 
extenſively uſeful, when it became immediately the intereſt of the 

Bookſellers to promote the ſale. 
He maintained a large correſpondence (ww), not only in Great- 
Britain, but in foreign parts, particularly in America and Germia- 
ny; 


u) Memoirs, &c. © of his deceale he was engaged in 
{v) * He was particularly ſervice- * aſſiſting and recommending the 
able to the gentleman who came * Rev. Mr. Finman, Miniſter of 
to London, in the year 1756, to ſo- the Reformed Congregation 2 
licit the contributions of the well- * Butzow, in the Dutchy of Meck- 
diſpoſed. towards buildinga Church * /enburgh Schwerin, who came over 
for the Proteſtants of Thorn, both * for a like purpoſe.” — Memoir, 
by bis advice and recommenda- &c. P. 127. f 
tion; on which account he after- {(w) A {mall part of this corre 
wards received the thanks of the pondence is inſerted in the“ Me- 
Preſident and Fellows of the Col- “ moirs of his Life and Writing; 
lege, for managing that affair, in an in which are ſome letters that be 


elegant Latin letter. At the time received from Dr, Waddington, 
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ny; and as ſeveral of his works were tranſlated into the German 
language, he was well known by character there, and generally 
viſited by learned men, who came from that country; in conſe- 
quence of which, many letters were ſent to him, expreſſive 
of the greatelt thankfulneſs for the friendly reception, and 
kind aſſiſtance he gave iuch gentlemen during their reſidence 


here. 


Being himſelf deſirous of _— the opinion of thoſe whom he) 


eſteemed the beſt judges, on ſuch di 


culties as occurred in his o 


works, he was ever ready to perform the ſame good office towards 
others; and accordingly may of his friends ſubmitted their works 
to his judgment, before they ſent them to the preſs; on which he 


Biſhop of Chicheſter, to whom, in 
the vear 1729, he had preſented his 
« Vindication of Three of our 
„ hlefſed Saviour's Miracles ;” to- 
gether with his anſwers to that Pre- 
lac. His Lordſhip being diſſatis- 
hed with a paſſage or two iu the Pre- 
ace to this © Vindication,” was 
deſirous of having his difficulties re- 
moved; and accordingly he addreſſed 
3 letter to Dr. Lardner, who in his 
reply, ſufficiently explained his 
meaning: But, in doing this, he 
advanced ſome ſentiments which 
gave occaſion to another letter from 
tis Lordſhip. — The chief point up- 
on which this correſpondence turn- 
ed was the propriety of calling in 
the Civil Magiſtrate to puniſh Mr. 
Woolſton for his writings. They 
both agreed that a man ought not to 
e puniſhed for being an Inhdel, nor 
{ur writing againſt the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion ; and the Biſhop had remark- 
ed, in his firſt letter, That he knew 
noone perſon of character, who, in 
writing againſt Mr. Woolſton, had 
invoked the aid of the Civil Magiſ- 
trate, to inflict pains and penaltics 
upon Mr. Woolſlon, for being an 
Inhdel, or for writing againſt the 
Chriſtian Religion; * only for 
writing againſt it in ſuch a blaſphe- 
mous, abuſive, ſcandalous manner, 
4 he thought might very juſtly raiſe 
the indignation and reſentment of 
every honeſt man, whether Chriſ- 
tian or not, —In anſwer to this, Dr. 
Ladner obſerved, that 1f men have 
an allowance to write againſt the 
Uhiiſtian Religion, there muſt be 
uo conſiderable indulgence as to 


always 


the manner,—* The proper puniſh- 
* ment of a low, mean, indecent, 
* ſcurrilous way of writing,” ſays he, 
* ſeems to be neglect, contempt, 
* ſcorn, and general indignation. 
* Your Lordihip has obſerved, (in 
* my opinion) extremely well, that 
* this way of writing is ſuch as may 
* juſtly raiſe the indignation and re- 
* ſentment of every honeſt man, 
* whether Chriſtian or not. This pu- 
* niſhment Mr. Woolſton has already 
had in part, and will probably have 
 moreand more, if he houlde, onin 
* hisrude and brutal way of writing, 
Aud if we leave all — 
* ment to Him, to whom vengeance 
belongs, I have thought it might 
be much for the honour ot Our- 
ſelves, and of our Religion. It 
ſeems to me much better for us as 
Chriſtians, to err ſomewhat (if it 
be au error) on the fide of tender- 
neſs and meeknels, rather than on 
the ſide of ſeverity ; nothing hav- 
ing done the Chriſtian cauſe great- 
er prejudice, than the ſeverities 
practiſed by ſome who have borne 
the name of Chriſtian. It has 
ſeemed to me (as I have ſaid) to be 
a couſequence of permitting men 
to write againſt Chriſtianity, that 
we mult allo ſhew ſome indulgence 
toward the manner, in ſome mea 
ſure, But no one is to be allowed 
to ſay any thing injurious to mens 
characters: This is properly a 
breach of the peace. And if any 
thing of this kind has been faid, 
cogmzable by the laws, no man 
can complain of a juit puniſhment,” 
— This plcading'tor a conſiderable 
* indulgence 
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always gave a fair and candid opinion : Of ſeveral he undertook 


* indulgence as to the manner of 
« writing againfl the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion,“ was what his Lordſhip could 
not clearly underſtand. He there- 


| fore addteſſed another letter to Dr, 


Lardner, who, in return, ſet forth his 
reaſons for what he had ſuid; and 
here the controverly eaded. 

In theſe ** Memoirs,” we have 


alſo ſome Letters that paſſed between 


Archbiſhop Secker and our Author 
upon various occaſions; and amongſt 
theſe there is one, which,” as a ce- 
lebrated writer obſerves 1, diſco- 
« vers to What extremity that emi- 
* nent Prelate was embariafſed by 
* the fine reflections of Dr. Lardner 
* upon the proceedings of the Coun- 
* cil of Nice: — The Editor has 
likewiſe preſerved a Letter, which 
our * was ſent, about the year 
1730, to Mr. La Rache, to be iofert- 
ed im his Literary Journal, wherein 
he accounts for the omiſſion of the 
hiſtory of our Saviour's Alcenfion, 
in the Goſpels of St. Matthew and 
St. John, though related by St. Mark, 
and St. Luke. 
a Letter hom Dr. Morgan, the Au- 
thor of the Mora! Philoſopher, con- 
cerning lome difficulties in the hiſ- 
torical and chronological account of 
Cris birth and baptiſm, as related 
by the two Evangelifts, Matthew and 
Luke; which is followed by Dr. 
Lardner's anlwer. 

(x) In 1745, he reviſed and pub- 
liſhed © A Volume of Sermons,” 
compoled by the Rev. Mr. Kirby 
Reyner, of Briltol. —In 1755, he 
was engaged, with ſome other learn- 
ed Divines, in peruling and prepar- 
ing for the prels, the Poſthumous 
Picces of the Rev. Mr. Moles Low- 
man; and the fame year, in con- 
junction with the Rev. Mr. Caleb 
Fming, he reviſed and prepared 


the correction; and of ſome even the publication (x). - 
Every thing that he publiſhed of his own was well weighed, and — 
carefully digeſted. An air of genuine integrity, and ſimplicity of 
deſigu, 
for the preſs, a Poſthumous Tad — 
of Mr. Thomas Moore, entitled, 1 
* An Enquiry into the Nature of nd 
* our Saviour's Agony in the Gar- "a 
„den;“ to which he alſo added; \ 
Preface. — About the vear 1760, at al x 
the requeſtaf the Rev. Mr. Fleming, thin 
he reviſed the manuſcript of“ A 7 
Criticiſm upon modern Notions — 
** of Sacrifices, being an Examim. Obes 
„tion of Dr. Taylor's Scriptur: WM . 1 
*« Doftrme of the Atonement examin- * | 
„ And about the ſame time be v5 
reviſed, at the Author's requeſt, th: hs 
Manuſcript copy of The tix CET 
Doctrine of the New Teſtamem o 3 
concerning us 2 4158 
The Author ot this laſt-mentioned WY ; wo ; 
Work was Paul Cabal, il © 
Proteſtant Difſenting Miniſter c © 
Eveſbam, in Worceſterſhire : ASM 
cond Edition, correted and eulag: Cd, 
ed, was publiſhed, in 1774 and the 1 * 
title, at length, runs thus: The true if — 
* Dottrine of the 2 Taped — * 
concerning / Chriſt conſidered; - 
St. * wherein A Ya — 
He bas allo given us ** that have been made of it, upon "i 11 
the Arian Hypotheſis, and upoa war 
Hall Trinitarian and Athanaſius 2 
Principles, are expoſed; and th: FS. 
Honour of our Satiour's Divine he IP 
Character and Miſhon is mais « Don 
* tained : To which are added, A. Th 
Appendix, containing ſome Site-. Pale 
** tures upon the Firſt Chapter d. Clos 
St. John's Goſpel ; and A Pref -. Be: » 
** tory Dilcourle upon the Right di. D 2 
private Judgment in Matters of \ gs 
A e The Scripturel cg. 1 3 
dence produced in this Treatiſe uM. ..©** 
{aid to have brought many both «Me. hcl 
the Clergy and Laity, to percene 15 
and acknowledge the true nature . K. = 
character of / Chriſt, as a Mar, 3 
in oppolition to his being cithe! 
Cob, or lome exalted Spirit 0: 
geh 0 See his 
dil 5 app 
See the Advertiſement prefixed to the Coxrzs31t0xAL, P. 10. Edit. 1770. oF pare 
: Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, Part it, Vol. VIII. P. 19-32. *Ay to Be 
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.OUK deſign, appears in all his writings ; and they are diſtinguiſhed by 
a very uncommon degree of candour and impartiality, He ſeems 
and to have nothing in view but the diſcovery of truth: He ſcorns 
lign, | 
Angel incarnate ; and his Prefatory © of ſound Reaſon and true Philo- 
Trad Eflay on the Right of Private Judg- „ fophy.”—He likewiſe appeared 
titled, ment dilcovers au excellent temper, to great advantage, in the 7. heological 
Ire ot and is Written in a very judicious Hepo/ttory, under the hgnatuie of 
Gar- manner. Plikleutherns Vigorneenfis h. 
Ided a Mr. Cardole was indeed a perſon By todo cloſe an attention to his 
60, at of a very eularged and liberal way of ſtudies he greatly injured his conlli- 
-0m1ng, thinking, a fincere inquiter after tution, and brought upon himſelf a 
4 truth, and a friend to charity, mode- general debility, both of limbs and 
Otiom; tation, and mutual forbearanc camong voice: But his intellectual faculiics 
amun Chriſtians.— He had a clear diſtin- were ſo little impaired, that he con- 
4ptur gurſhing bead; and his 92 tinued to proſecute his uſeful inqui- 
xamm aud unblemithed life engaged the ef- ries till the day before his death, 
ume! tem of all who Kaew him. At which happened on the firlt' of 
eſt, th the lame time his modeſty was ſo March, 1773. e was {eventy years 
e tint great, that he would not put his of age, when he died; and though his 
ſtamen name to his Capital Work, [the body had been long enf-eblcd, there 
Frue Doctrine,“ &c. J, nor to thoſe was no obſervable difference in bis 
ntionet Bl ſubſequent Tracts, which he compoi- mental powers, till the moment he 
ALE, i, upon the ſame principles. His cloſed his eyes when the perlon who 
iter d dev otional caſt of mind is very con- vas with him thought he had only 
A. (picuous in his © Golpel-Santtua- dropped into a fhort fleep; for 
| evlark iy,“ publiſhed in 1740; wherein he expired without either a gioau or 
and tne be has conſidered the couſectation a ſish. 
Che we ind holineſs of places, as having no By his lat will, he bequeathed 
eftament I countenance at all in the Goſpel “ all his mazuferipts, written in long 
rſidered; BY Canon of Worſhip, aud has tbewn,, hand, chiefly in the . 
entatiom Bl that an acceptable homage mull de- * way, to the Rev. Dr. Fleming, of 
it, VP00 BE tive all its ſpirit and ſupport from * Hoxton - ſquare, London; — or, 
md vP00 8 ional and divinely-moral princi- * upon his deccaſe. to ſome other of 
thanaſuct _ * his brethren, defiring them to dif- 
and te Some time aſter the appearance of * poſe, aſſott, or to ſelect any of them 
's Dil we Second Edition of his“ True * (if they ſhould think it adviſcable) 
is mau Doctrine,” he publithed © A * tor publication. In conſequence 
dded, wy I Comment on ſome remarkable of this bequeſt, his executors ſent 
me Sime paſſages in Chrill's Prayer at the the Doctor a very conſiderable num- 
hapter ag Cloſe of his public Miniſtry : ber of devotional manuſcripts ; but 
| A Pref % Being a Supplement to the True as this venerable old man's inirmi- 
» Right d. Doctrine of the New Teſtament.” ties obliged him to decline the labour 
Latters a And this was followed by © A of ſelewing and prep: ring them for 
ztural org. Treatiſe on the Application of the preſs, he ent them back to Mr. 


"reatife u 


certain Terms and Epithets to 
7 h 7 
* both 0 


| | Cardale's executors, into whole 
* 7eſus Chriſt, ſhewing that they have 


hands they would have fallen, had he 


» percene 10 Foundationeither inthe written himſelf not been living. — Lheſe 
nature wi Revelauon, or in any Principles manuſcripts, however, were accom- 
a5 A ah, pamed 
ung cue 
| Spirit Cl 
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Ang cc his Critical Inquiry into the Meaning of the Phraſe, Tnz Foxm or Gov 

$1t M applied by the Avoltle to the Perſon of Cuxtsr. Vol. II. P. 251.—Had 
eexcellent plan of the * Theological Repository,“ tormed by Dr. ricitley, 
und publick virtue envugh to have given it encouragement, he had deligued a 
cp to Bereanus ; a Writer, in the fame work, 


Edit. 1770. 
9-32. 
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the mean and contemptible arts of miſrepreſentation, or of con. 
cealing objections and difficulties, and he at all times gives his 
readers a fair and full view of his ſubjet. Such a character is in 
itſelf truly amiable ; and every friend of Chriſtianity, who confi. 
ders the ſervice in which theſe good qualities, added to his great 
learning and indefatigable induſtry, were conſtantly and zealouſly 
employed, will have reaſon to bleſs his memory. Por, of the 
many able writers, that have appeared in the preſent age, as advo. 
cates for the truth of our holy Religion, there are none that can 
juſtly be preferred to Dr Lardner ; few, indeed, that can be com. 


. pared with him (). 


To the © Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Lard. 
« ner“ the Editor has annexed ©* Eight Sermons” upon the 
following ſubjects : © The right Improvement of Time. 
« Jeſus made a Curſe for Us. The Promiſe annexed t 
© Godlineſs. Internal Marks of Credibility in the New Tet 
« tament. The Moderation of Chriſtians to be known | 
& all Men, On keeping the Heart.“ Theſe Diſcourſes ar 
written with our Author's uſual plainneſs and ſimplicity. HI: 
left many more behind him; but the Editor obſerves, that 


Was 


ſhould be made publick ; and as þ 
learned friend was * perſuaded 
* its being well calculated Ito ler 
* the cauſe of truth, and to promoit 
the knowledge of genuine Chn 
tianity, by confronting opinie 
and removing prejudices, whit 
do great diſhonour to our holy Re 
* ligion,” he willingly undertookt 


panied by another, entitled, An 
* Enquiry, whether we have an 

** Scripture - Warrant for a diret 
* Adarcls of Supplication, Praiſe, 
* or Thankſgiving, either to the Son * 
* or to the Holy Gheſt;” a Trat * 
which had, for loine time, engaged“ 
his attention ; not only on account * 
of the importance of the ſubjett, 


I: wr Re" 


but becauſe he thought it would be a 
pioper finiſhing of his argument 
againit the Athanaſean Hereſy ; which 
is ſo very detrimental and diſgrace- 
ful to Chriſtianity.— He had com- 
municated the plan of this“ En- 
+. quiry” to his friend Dr. Fleming, 
about a year be fore his death, and he 
was employed in it, the very even« 
ing before he died; at which time he 
expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction in 
having lived to finiſh his undertak- 
ing. It was evidently therefore Mr. 
Cardalc's deſire, that this Treatile 


care of the publication; and it: 
peared in the year 1776.-—The E. 
tor has prefixed to it A ﬀewStr 
„ tures relative to the Author 

and he has added, by way of App: 


dix, A Letter upon the Peclon 


© licy of the Spirit, written in! 
«© year 1762, by Dr. Lardner.” 
See“ An Enquiry whether we-ha 
© any Scripture - Warrant, & 
London: Printed for J. Johnto 
1776. 

{y) Memoirs, &c.— Monthly 3 
view, Val. XXXII. P. 1. 


\ Intheſe ©* StriQtures” Dr. Fleming has inſerted the Epitaph drawn up! 


Mr. Cardale's Monumcatal Stone, in the Church-Yard of Eveſham, by his i 
mate friend ard neizhbour, the Rev, Mr. Rawlins; an Epitaph, which at onc: 
flects honour on the reſpectable Clergyman who compoled it, and on the wor 


Monthly Review, \ 


erſon whole memory it is iutended to preſerve, dec 
VI. P. 408. 
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was ** fearful of burthening the public with a larger collection 


until he could form a Judgment from their opinion of 


5 this ſmall number, I 
«cr 5 how far a greater might be agreeable to 


(=) Advertiſement prefixed tothe Memoirs, &c. P. 4 


The Life of THOMAS CHUBB. 


village near Saliſbury, in the year 1679. His father, who 

was a maltſter, died in 1688, and left a widow, with 
four children, of whom Thomas was the youngeſt ; and as his 
mother laboured hard, to get a maintenance for herſelf and fami- 
ly, ſo ſhe obliged her children to perform their parts towards it: 
Accordingly, her ſon Thomas was very early required to perform 
ſuch work and ſervice as was ſuitable to his age and capacity; ſo 
that he had neither time nor means for any other education than 
the circumſtances of the family would allow ; which conſiſted only 
in his being taught to read, to write an ordinary hand, and to un- 
derſtand the common rules of Arithmetick. 

Thus inſtructed, he was put apprentice, in the year 1694, to Mr. 
Thomas Rawlings, a glover, in Saliſbury ; and when he had ſerv- 
ed his apprenticeſhip, as he had no other way to get his livelihood, 
he worked as a journey- men to his maſter, notwithſtanding the bu- 
ſineſs was improper for him, on account of his weakneſs of ſight, 
In this fituation he continued till about the year 1705, when he 
removed to Mr. John Lawrence's, a 'Tallow - Chandler, in 
Saliſbury ; after which he partly worked at making gloves, 
as before, and partly aſſiſted Mr. Lawrence in his buſineſs ; and 
thus he got an fone maintenance by his labour (a). 

In the mean time, being a young man of uncommon abilities, 
and of a very ſtudious turn of mind, he employed his leiſure hours 
in the acquiſition of ſuch knowledge as could be obtained from 
Engliſu Authors, whoſe works alone he was capable of reading; for 
he never underſtood any other language than his own mother- 
tongue (b). In this way he became pretty well acquainted with 
the mathematics, with geography, and many other branches of 
ſcience ; but, in purſuance of his natural inclination, he 
applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of Divinity. Thus 
he led a very ſober and exemplary life; and, content in his hum- 
ble ſtation, he ſeems to have had no deſire to emerge from the ob- 
ſcurity in which he was born and educated. It was not long, 


bowever, before an unexpected event drew upon him the notice of 
the 


T. CHUBB was born at Eaſt-Harnham, a ſmall] 


{@) See Mr. Chubd's Account of —_— prefixed to his Poſthumous 
orks. 
% Sex bis Colledion of Trafts, Vol. II. P. 137. 8vo. edit. 1754- 
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the world, and, at the ſame time, laid the foundation of his fu- 


ture eminence. 

In the latter end of the year 1710, the learned and worthy 
Mr. Whiſton publiſhed the Hiſtorical Preface” to his Pri- 
«« mitive Chriſtianity revived ; and ſoon after its publication, 
this performance happened to fall into the hands of Mr. Chubb, 
and ſome of his acquaintance, who were perſons of reading, and 
who intereſted themſelves in reſearches of this kind. The main 
point diſcuſſed in this “ Preface” is the Supremacy of the One 
Gov and Father of All; and as ſome of Mr. Chubb's friends 
took part with Mr. Whiſton, ſo others were againſt him; which 
brought on a paper-controverſy between them. Ihe diſputanta 
being ſhy of expreſſing themſelves plainly and fully upon the queſ= 
tion, and chooſing rather to oppoſe each other by interrogations, 
Mr. Chubb thought their method of conducting the debate alto- 
gether unlikely to bring it to an iſſue; and for this reaſon, he drew 
up his thoughts upon the ſubject in a way which appeared to him 
more proper for clearing the caſe, and cloſing the contraver- 
ſy. This he did, merely for his own ſatisfaction, and for 
the information and ſatisfaction of his friends in Saliſbury, to 
whom at this time his acquaintance was confined; and with- 
out the leaſt view, or even a thought, of his Productions being 
offered to publick confideration (c).,—Having collected and ar- 
ranged his ſentiments on the ſubject, they were ſubmitted to the 
examination of his acquaintance and others; of whom ſome 
thought the argument contained in this Performance to be conclu- 
ive tor the point intended to be proved by it, and ſome were of a 
contrary opinion; whereupon a controverſy in writing enſued be- 
tween the Author and ſome of thoſe who thought Citterently from 
him upon the ſubject, wherein ſeveral letters and papers were inter- 
changed, the Treatiſe being then only in manuſcript. 

Whilſt matters were in this ſituation, one of the Author's friends 
intending to take a journey to London, jdi ned with others ia de- 
iring that he might carry this 'Treatiſe thither,and put it into Mr. 
Whiſton's hands, in order to have his judgment upon it; he being 
eltcemed a principal in the Trinitarian Controverly, which was at 
that time carried on, with great warmth, by ſeveral eminent Di- 
vines. This propoſal being complied with, the Manuſcript was 
delivered to Mr. Whiſton, who thereupon ſent a letier by the 
bearer to the Author, wherein he ſigniiied his approbation of the 
Performance, and the propriety of its being publiſhed; oftering 

imſelf to undertake the care of the publication, provided the 
uthor would permit him to make a few alterations, in expreſſing 


view, but only thereby to amuſe and 
ſatisfy himſelf, aud then commit 
them to the flames ; which (ſays he) 
had been the caſe in many mftances, 
-The Author's Account of Him- 
ſelf, &c. P. 6. 


(c) Mr. Chubb tells us, that he 
ad accuſtomed bimſelf, from his 
outh, to put his thoughts into writ- 
upon ſuch ſubjects as had cloſe- 
engaged his attention; not with a 
elign to expole them to publick 
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the ſenſe of ſome texts of Scripture, which would not at all affect 
the grand point in queſtion. This propoſal. being accepted, Mr. 
Whiſton publiſhed the Treatife, without delay; and thus Mr. 
Chubb appeared in the world as a Writer (4). | 
His Performance was entitled The Supremacy of the Father 
* aſſerted : Or, Eight Arguments from Scripture to prove, that 
© the Son is a Being inferiour and ſubordinate to the Father; 
« and that the Father alone is the Supreme God.” It was intro- 
duced with a Dedication ** to the Reverend the Clergy, and in 
« particular to the Right Reverend Gilbert Lord Biſhop of Sa- 
« rom ;” wherein the Author obſerves, that what he had attempt- 
ed in this work, was “ to vindicate and reftore the fu great ar- 
* ticle of primitive Chriſtian Faith, vi. that there is but One 
« Supreme God ; and that the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
« Chritt, and He only, excluiive of all other Beings, Subſiſtences, 
«« Perſon, and Perſons whatſoever, is this One Supreme God.— 
„ This, and this only,“ ſays he, © is what I have principally 
1 deſigned to make ood ; and therefore whatever elſe f may have 
happened to touch upon, is only occaſionally, and as it has a re- 
« lation to this important point,” —Such was the deſign of this 
Treatiſe ; and as the Scriptnres are ſo remarkably clear and expli- 
cit in this reſpect, it is no wonder that he ſucceeded in his attempt, 
and, as he ſays, (proved what he undertook to maintain, beyond 
all poſſible contradiction.” (e). 
The ſentiments, delivered in this pamphlet, being directly op- 
fite to the notions commonly entertained, on the point in quel- 
tion, our Author's Publication gave great offence to many angry 
"y bigors ; and though he had treated the ſubje& with the utmoſt de- 
75 cency, had manifeſted a ſincere reſpect for the Sacred Writings, of 
4 and had expreſſed himſelf in the very ſpirit and language of ry 
95 Chriſtianity, yet he was not ſecure from the rage of _— Or- 4 
1 


= 2 „ enn 


18 thodoxy. Many rude, inſolent, and groundleſs aſperſions were but 

7 thrown upon him; and he ſoon found himſelf under a neceſſity of kg 
RY vindicating his work, and his character, from the groſſeſt miſre-Þ % 
i 1 preſentation and abuſe.— This he accordingly did, in a very effec- 60 
ahh. tual manner, in a Tract, entitled, The Supremacy of the Fa- * ag 
„ ther vindicated : Or, Obſervations on Mr. Ciagger's book, en- * 1 

* « titled, Ariani/m anatumized, Wherein is ſhewn, that what Mr. k 105 


„ Clagget, and others, call Chriſt's Di vine Nature, is fo far from * 
* being the real and very Son of God, that on the contrary, it 5 
* the very Father of God's Son.“ (/). 
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{d) See the Author's Account of 
Himſelf, P. 8. N 

{e) Sce the Introduction to this 
Tratt. Vol. I. 8vo. edit. 

In this Defence of his former 
Treatiſe, our Author clearly ſhews, 


remained in their full ſtrength, pro! 


that though Mr, Clagget had unde: 
taken to confute his arguments, J 
his performance fell ſo very ſhort « 
his intention, that thoſe argument 


ing what they were produced i 
notwithſtands 


had unde” 
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nature, from a perſon of low birth and 


a mean education, when their merit is conſpicuous, ſeldom fail to 
excite the attention and admiration of the gublick ; and as theſe 
pieces of Mr. Chubb were compoſed with great ſtrength of reaſon, 
and equal perſpicuity of expreſſion, they were read with the utmoſt 
avidity ; and the fame of the Author was ſoon ſpread far and 
wide, Thus encouraged, he continued to employ his thoughts and 
his pen upon a variety of ſubjects, with ſuch diligence and ſucceſs, 
that, in the year 1730, he publiſhed a large Coileftion of Tracts, 
in a very handſome quarto volume, which were received by the 
publick with equal pleafure and ſurpriſe, | 

In theſe Tra&t:, Mr. Chubb has treated many important 
points (g), in a very maſterly manner; and whilſt his reflections 
diſcover a mind inquiſitive after truth, and 2 heart devoted to the 
ſacred cauſe of civil and religious liberty, his manner of writin 
diſplays a temper and moderation truly Chriſtian, —Theological 
inquiries had always been the favourite objet of his attention; 
and his ſentiments with regard to certain controverted queſtions in 
Divinity are, in many reſpects, the ſame witi thoſe of the moſt 
judicious Expolitors of the Sacred Writings ; though, for want of 
rightly underſtanding the phraſeology of Scripture, and from 


other cauſes, he ſometimes deviates into error. 


His obſervations 


likewiſe on ſubjects of a different nature are, in general, ſuch 
as do honour to his diſcernment; and, upon the whole, his 


notwithſtanding what he had urged 
inf them. At the ſame time, he 
oblerves, that his Adverſary had 
— woke his deſign, in a very un- 

ecoming and unchriltian manner ; 
but he did mot chooſe to imitate this 
example. * Though Mr. Clagget,? 
ſays he, © by baſe infinuations, Falt- 
hood, and ſlander, hath given occa- 
ſion for the raiſing of men's anger 
, _— 

againſt me, yet I ſhall purſue him 
with no other revenge, than barely 
to remind him of his faults, and de- 
ſire God to give him repentance, 
and a better mind.--And though he 
has been pleaſed to fit in judgment 
upon me, and condemn me, yet I 
can ſce no juſt ground for uneaſi- 
neſs upon this account ; becauſe 
as He is not commended, whom 
Men commend, but whom the 
Lord commendeth, fo neither is 
* He condemned, whom Men con- 
* demn, but whom the Lord con- 
* demneth.'—The Supremacy of the 
Father vindicated, &c. 


, . © W_ 


Actions. 


work 


Of theſe the principal are, 
The natural Right of private Judg- 
ment in Matters of Religion. .The 
Unity of the Chriſtian Church. The 
Terms of Church Communion. Ihe 
fole Dominion of Chriſt in his own 
Kingdom. The Doctrine of Origi- 
nal Sin, of Juſtification, and of 
Chriſt's Satisfaction for Sin. The 
Juſtice of God. The Nature, Ob- 
ject, and Ends of Prayer. The 
Origin and Foundation of true Re- 
ligion, The Caſe of Abraham, 
with regard to his offering up Iſaac 
in Sacrifice. A Vindication of 
God's Moral Character, as to the 
Cauſe and Origin of Evil, both Na- 
tural and Moral : wherein the 
Cate of Liberty and Neceſſity is 
conſidered; with Regard to Human 
The Moial Agency of 
Man. The Glory of Chriſt. 
n on Virtue and Happi- 
nels. 
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work may well excite the admiration of every attentive and un - 
prejudiced reader CY. 

In ſeveral of his Tracts, Mr. Chubb had ſhewn himſelf exceed. 
ingly ſolicitous to Vindicate Human Nature from the injurious 
aiperfions of ignorance and ſuperſtition, and to give his readers 
right notions of the SUurREME BeixG, — in his Moral 
Capacity; the knowledge of which laſt point he juſtly eſteemed 
the foundation of all true religion, and the moſt noble and moſt 
uſeful knowledge with which the mind of man can be furniſh- 
ed Ci. But though the tendency of his writings was thus laudable and 
excellent, and notwithſtanding he had conducted his arguments in 
the genuine ſpirit of philanthropy and peace, yet the treedom of 
his. ſentiments expoſed him to the ſevereſt animadverſions. He 
was not only charged with aſeribing too much to Reaſon, or the 
natural capacities of men to know and do their duty, as well as too 
much to Virtue, Humanity, and Charity, in rendering men ac- 
ceptable to Gop ; and, at the ſame time, too little to Revelation, 
and Divine Aſſiſtance, in the knowledge and practice of our duty, 
as well as too little to Faith, to Goſpel-Ordinances, and to the 
Sufferings and Death of CHriſ, with regard to God's favour and 
the Divine acceptance; but he was accuied of favouring the cauſe 
of Infidelity, He thought it incumbent upon him therefore to 
take ſome notice of theſe complaints; and having juſtiſied himſelf 
in reſpect to the former articles alledged againſt him, he obſerves 
of the latter, that the charge was as groundleſs as it was unkind : 
And certain it is, that, at this time, he always ſpoke of the Chriſ- 
tian Diſpenſation, and of our Saviour, in terms of gratitude 
and reverence (4), 5 

Many of Mr. Chubb's Pieces were evidently occaſioned either 
by ſuch queſtions as were then warmly debated amongſt Divines, 
or by ſuch other recent publications as related to the general courſe 
of his reading; and, agreeably to this practice of offering his 
thoughts to publick confideration, we find him, ſoon after the ap- 
pearance of his Quarto Volume, committing to the preſs, A 
« Diſcourſe concerning Reaſon, with Regard: to Religion and 
4 Divine Revelation: Wherein is ſhewn, that Reaſon either is, or 
« elſe that it ought ro be, a ſufficient Guide in Matters of Reli- 
« gion. Occationed by the Lord Biſhop of London's Second 
« Paſtoral Letter. To which are added Some Reflections * 

* 64 e 


% The teſtimony of Mr. Pope * the Doctrine.“ — Pope's Works, 
to the merit of our Author is well- Vol. VIII. Letters to and from Mr. 
known :—* Have you,“ ſays he to Gay. Lett. 22. 

Mr. Gay, * ſeen or converſed with (i) Chubb's Works, Vol. I. 

* Mr. Chubb, who is a wonderful Tratt. XX. P. 66. 8vo. Edit. 

* phacomenonof Wiltſhire? I have (#4) See Chubb's Works Vol. I. 

read throughhis whole volume with P. 386. Vol, II. P. 103. 105. 395+ 
admiration of the writer; though 315. 8vo. edit. 

not always with approbation of 
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the comparative Excellency and Uſefulneſs of Moral and Poſi- 
« tive Duties. Occaſioned by the Controverſy that has ariſen 
« (with Reſpe& to this Subject) upon the Publication of Dr. 
« Clarke's Expoſition of the Church Catechiſm.” —In the Latter 
part of this Treatiſe, our Author obſerves, that as, in the Contro- 
verſy which occaſioned theſe Reflections, Moral and Poſitive Du- 
ties had been put in competition with reſpect to their excellency, 
and as it was a point in diſpute, to which of theſe the preference 
ought to be given, ſo he was induced to offer his ſentiments upon 
the ſubjeR, becauſe he thought it was a matter which nearly con- 
cerned mankind. Accordingly, having firſt ſhewn what he un- 
derſtood by moral and what by pofiriwe duties, and what are the true 
grounds of our obligation to obedience in either caſe ; and having 
alſo conſidered in what reſpects theſe may be compared, in order 
thereby to form a judgment to which of them the preference is 
due, upon that compariſon ; he concludes, that moral duties are 
highly preferable to pœſtiwe duties, in all the ways in which they 
are capable of being compared ; and that when they come in com- 
petition with reſpect to their excellency, then the difference is ſo 
great betwixt them, that they ſcarcely admit of a compariſon, 
And as in this he thought he had the opinion of many of the 
writers of the Old and New Teſtament on his fide, ſo he repeats 
his obſervation, that this 1s a point of no ſmall importance to 
mankind ; becauſe our not carefully diſtinguiſhing here may be 


the cauſe of our final miſcarriage {/).—The ſentiments advanced 
Vor. IX. 9. 3 B in 


(1) He explains himſelf thus :— many religious profeſſions have 
' Poſitive Duties,“ ſays he, * by * ſplit: for when men conſider the 
' which I underſtand the perform- * externals of religion, (if I may fo 
dance of ſuch actions, as, in reaſon, call them), as the principal and 
'we are not obliged to perform, * moſt valuable — it, then they 
' when conſidered abſtrattedly from, are too apt to rely upon theſe, as 
and antecedent to any promulged what with render them moſt ac- 
lay that requires our performance * ceptable to God, and ſo to neglett 
' of them), are appointed as a means — that rectitude of mind and 
' towards the attaining ſome wiſe * life, which alone will render 
nd good end, and they are no them plealing in the eyes of their 
| farther valuable, than as they arg * Maker. 

* ſublervient to that end, viz. to * This was the caſe of the Jewsof 
lead us to the practice of Moral old; and this has been. too much 
' Duties, which, in truth, is the per- the caſe amongſt Chriſtians. They 
' tection of our nature. Now if have raiſed the value of Poſitive 
we aſcribe to Poſitive Duties, Duties above what is meet; which 
"which are the means, that valua- has laid a foundation for a multi- 
' bleneſs which only belongeth to * tude of thoſe ſuperſtitiqus practices 
the end, then we are in danger of * that have prevailed in the Chriſtian 
' relying upon the bare external World, and which have eat out, as 
compliance with a politive law, * it were, the life and ſpirit of Chriſ- 
' without — Qs end to which * tianity. So that in ſome parts of 
' that law was directed, and ſo to de- Chriſtendom there is little elſe re- 

«ve ourſelves to our undoing. * maining, but a blind and ungovern- 

thus is that fatal rock upon whic cd zeal for Poſitive Duties, 2 

or 
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in the Former part of this Treatiſe could hardly be 


ed to 


paſs unreproved, at the time of their publication; and in reality 


they met with great oppoſition, 


Hereupon our Author, leaving 


it to the judgment of the reader to determine, whether he, or his 
opponents, were in the right, with reſpe& to what he had therein 
maintained, proceeded to publiſh another Piece, entitled, The 
«« Sufficiency of Reaſon in Matters of Religion farther conſider- 
ed: Wherein is ſhewn, that Reaſon when carefully uſed and 
** followed, is to every Man, who is anſwerable to God for his 


«« Actions, under any or all the 


moſt diſadvantageous Circum- 


** ſtances he can poſſibly fall into, whether he reſides in China, or 
at the Cape of Good Hope, a ſufficient Guide in Matters of Reli- 
„gion; that 15, it is ſufficient to guide him to God's Favour and 
„the Happineſs of another World Cn). This Tract was ſub- 


* for ſuch ſuperſtitious praftices, as 
* education and cuſtom have ren- 
* Cered ſacred to them. And in- 
* deed this evil is apt t {pread and 
* rake root in all places, and at all 
* times. For when men are unwil- 
* ing to part with their vices, then 
* they arc glad to lay hold of any 
principle which will render the 
> practice of thoſe vices caſy to 
* themlelves. And nothing ſcems 
better to an{wer this pur ». %y than 
* to raiſe up the value of Poſitive 
* Dmtics ro be cqual, or perhaps ſu- 
* pcrior to Moral Duties; and then 
it is caſ to ſuppoſe, that to abound 
* in the former will ſupply the want 
* of the latter; and thus men de- 
* ceive themſelves to their own del- 
* truttion.-—The repreſenting Poſi- 
* tive Dunes, — as of equal 
* or ſuperior value with Moral Duties, 
is not only a falſe principle, but it 
* has alſo a ſad tendency to miſlead 
* mankind in a point of the utmoſt 
concern to them.“ Chubb's 
Works, Vol. III. — Diſcourſe con- 
ceming Reaſon, &c. P.55. 
mn When our Author firſt aſ- 
ſerted the Sufhciency of Reaſon in 
Matters of Religion, he expreſsly 
dcclared, that he did not intend, by 
any thing he ſaid, to injure Divine 
Revelation, or t6 {erve the cauſe of 
Infidelity ; and he offered ſome con- 
„de rations, to ſhew, that what he had 
4{vanced could not any way contti- 


joined 


bute to ſuch an end: But ſtill an 
outcry was made, that this exalting 
of Reaſon (as it was called) was cer- 
tainly deſigned to anſwer the pur- 
poſes which he had di ſavowed. He 
thought it expedient, there ſore, to 
explain himſelf more particularly 
in his preſent Treatiſe ; and he be- 
gins with ſtating the point in debate. 
—* The Suffic iency of Reaſon in 
Matters of Religion,“ ſays he, 
* now controverted; and the quel- 
* tion is, What it 15, that Reaſon 1; 
* ſufficient for ; or what is meant by 
* thoſe who maintain the Sufficien- 
* cy of Reaſon ; or that Reaſon 1s a 
* ſufficient guide in Matters of Rc. 
* ligion, And the anſwer in ſhort 
* is this, viz. That Reaſon, (where 
Divine Rcvc lation is not) when 
* carefully uſed and followed, 1; 
© ſufficient to guide men to God's 
* favour, and the happineſs of ano- 
* ther world: in oppoſition to that 
* abſolute neceſſity of a Divine 
* Revelation, which ſuppoſes, that 
* it is impoſſible, or at leaſt that it 
* 15 exceeding difficult and next 19 
* impolhble, for a man to obtain 
© God's favour, and the happineſs af 
another world, who has only h. 
* reaſoning faculty to guide bim 
* and a7 th not the LE ot U 


vine Revelation, — Whether Re: 
* {on be ſufficient to diſcover a con 
* plete ſyſtem of morality, 
contiuues) / or whether 8 * 
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joined to )** An Enquiry concerning the Principles on which two | 
« f ouf Anniverſary Solemnities are founded 
the Thirtieth of January, and That on the Fifth of November.” 


: Dix. That on 


Mr. Chubb's next Publication appeared in the year 1734, and 
was entitled, Four Tracts 2 Viz. I. An Enquiry concerning 


the Books of the New Teſtamefit; 


hether they were written 


by Divine Inſpiration, according to the Vulgar Uſe of that 


« Expreflion ; that is, Whether the Minds of the 


riters were un- 


der ſuch a Divine Direction, as that Almighty God immediately 
revealed to, and impreſſed upon them the Subject Matter 
* therein contained {#). II. Remarks on Britarinicus's Letters, 


3B 2 


* ficientto any other purpoſe, isnot 
* the preſent queſtion ; if it be ſuſ- 

ficient to 4 * men to God's fa- 
vour, and the happineſs of another 
world, then it anſwers the moll 
valuable purpoſes to them; and 


= > mb ad 


make good. That Reaſon, where 
Divine — is not) when care- 
fully uſed and followed, is ſufhcient 
to anſwer the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
appeared to Mr. Chubb very plain 
and evident ; and That (he tells us) 
diſpoſed him to endeavour to make 
it appear plain and evident to others; 
md hd declares that he did this with 
a kind intention, and a regard to 
truth, 

In the proſecution of his deſign, 
having firſt ſhewn what thoſe princi- 
ples are from which he reaſons, and 
(as he ſuppoſes) ſhewn them alſo 
to be —— he then ſhews 
what are the conſequences which do 
naturally and — follow from 
thoſe principles; from which he pre- 
lumes it will appear, that Reaton is 
luificient to anſwer the purpoſes 
aforeſaid, —* But,“ fays he, when 
* I affirm, that Reaſon is a ſufficient 
guide in Matters of K ligion, 1 
mean Reaſon called into uſe and 
exerciſe, and not Reaſon neglett- 
ed or ſet aſide in that teſpett. Nor 
do I intend by this to exclude the 
* ule of Divine Revelation: On 
* the contrary, I obſerve, that ſuch 
is the degeneracy, and ſuch arc 
the unhappy circumſtances of a 
great part of our ſpecies, as renders 
it highly expedient, and therefore, 
greatly deſirable, that a Divine Re- 
\elation ſhould be giwen; and 


4 
1 
0 


this is all that I am concerned to 


«« publiſhed 


conſequently, it is exceedingly 
kind and good in God, that he 5a 
given a Revelation to mankind. 
And it this is all that thoſe who 
oppoſe the Suthciency of Reaſon 
intend by that oppoſition, then I 
do not know that they have any 
oppolers ; however, I affure them, 
they fight without an adverſary, 
with reſpeft to me; But, if thole 
who argue againſt the Sufficiency 
of Reaſon in Matters of Religion, 
intend (as I think they muſt) that 
men who are deſtitute of a Divine 


carefully exerciſe their reaſoning 
faculties, and dirett and govern 
their aflections and attions accord- 
ingly, or who do this, as well as 
may reaſonably be expetted from 
them in their reſpettive circum- 
ſtances ; that then it is exceeding 
difficult, yea, next to impoſſible, 
for ſuch men to render themſelves 
pleaſing and acceptable to God; 
and conlequently, it is exceeding 
difficult, and next to impoſſible 
that Reaſon, when carefully uſed 
and followed, ſhould be proxi- 
mately and practically a ſufficient 
7 in matters of religion ; this 
diſown, this I deny, upon the 
grounds before laid down,'—— 
Chubb's Works, Vol. III.— Diſ- 
courſe on Reaſon, &c. P. 21, 29, 53, 
57, 64. 
/n) Concerning the Books of the 
New Teſtament, our Author was 
of. opinion, That they were not 
© written by Divine Inſpiration, ac- 
* cording to the vulgar uſe of that 
* expreſſion ; that is, the minds of 
* the writers were not under ſuch a 
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Revelation, and who honeſtly and 
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* publiſhed in the London Journals; containing an Argument 
« drawn from the ſingle Fact of Chriſt's Reſurrection, to prove 


* the Divinity of his Miſſion. 


Wherein is ſhewn, that Britan- 


„ nicus's Argument does not anſwer the Purpoſe for which it was 
intended. And in which is likewiſe ſhewn, what was the great 
„ and main End that the Reſurrection of Chriſt was intended to 
be ſubſervient to, viz. not to prove the Divinity of his Miſ- 
* ſion, for that was ſufficiently done before; but to gather toge- 
* ther his Diſciples, to commiſſion, and quality, and fend them 
* forth to preach his Goſpel to all Nations. III. The Caſe of 
« Abraham with Reſpe& to his being commanded by God to 
* offer his Son J/aac in Sacrifice, farther conſidered. In 


% Anſwer to Mr. Stone's Remarks, In a Letter to the Rev. Mr, 


«* Stone C). IV. The Equity and Reaſonableneſs of a future 


Divine direction in the writing of 
thoſe Hiſtories and Epiſtolary 
Diſcourles +}, as that God imme- 
diately revealed to, and impreſſed 
upon them the ſubjett matter there- 
in contained; but only that they 
were under a firm belief and ex- 
pectation of a future judgment and 
retribution, and ſo were diſpoſed 
at their utmoſt peril to give (as 
accordingly they dia) to the beſt of 
their ability an honeſt and faithful 
account — of ſact, which 
in the main were ſtrictly true, ac- 
cording to what they themſelves 
had heard and ſeen, or upon the 
belt information they could re- 
ceive from others, who were eye- 
witnelles, and miniſters or atten- 
dants on the Meſſiah, allowing a 
poſſibility of miſtak-s1n leſſer cir- 
cumſlances: That the doctrines 
they delivered, and the dutics 
they required, were ſuch as they 
themſelves had verbally received 
* from the mouth of Chrzf, or from 
* thoſe who had thus received them 
* from him ; or by a ſpecial reve- 
lation from God]; or by inferences 
* drawn from the writings of the 
Old Teſtament; or from the rea- 
* fon of things, and the like.—Such 
was his opinion; and in this Tract, 
ne Jays before his readers the grounds 
and reaſons upon which it was 
founded, 
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«« Judgment 


{o) In his “ Caſe of Abrakam 
re-examined,” Mr. Chubb had ob- 
ſerved, that as A raſam ſtood to aa 
in the relation of a Father; that is, as 
he voluntarily became the inſtrument 
of bringing //aac into Being, fo from 
hence he became naturally obliged 
to guard and protect that life which 
he had, by a voluntary att, been 
the inſtrument of introducing; or 
it was T7i2ht and fit, in the na- 
ture of be thing, that Abrakan 
{ſhould guard and protect it.— This 
obligation being thus founded in 
nature; and it being alſo zndeper- 
dent of, and antecedent to any Di- 
vine command, our Author thought 
it would unavoidably follow, that no 
Subſequent Divine command could 

oſſibly cance! or take off the atore- 


aid natural obligation: * it being,” 


ſays he, a manifeſt abſurdity, and 
a contradiction in terms, to ſay, 
* that a natural obligation ares 
from, or is deſtroyed by a Divine 
command; for if it depends upon 
* a Divine command, then it is not 
a natural obligation, in the ſenſe 
* m which I here uſe that term. 
* And, if the Divine command 
* could not make void the natural 
* obligation which Abraham was un- 
der, then,” (he adds) I think it 
* will follow, that the giving ſuch a 
command, with an intent that it 
* ſhould be obeyed, muſt be 

* wrong; 


+ He excepts the Revelation of St. John qut of ihe caſe, 
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ent and Retribution exemplified ; or, A Diſcourſe on 


„ the Parable of the unmerciful Servant, as it is related in Mat- 
«« thew xviii. from Verſe 23, to the End of the Chapter.” 

In the following year, our Author publiſhed a Piece, entitled, 
« Some Obſervations offered to Publick Conſideration : Occa- 
« ſioned by the Oppoſition made to Dr. Rundle's Election to the 


« See of (2) 


* wrong ; and conſequently, that 
* obedience to ſuch a command mu 
* be wrong allo.” * But,* (he 
concludes) * God did not intend 
* that the command given to Abra- 
am ſhould be obeyed, as is evident 
by bis recalling it.— This I take to 
© be the ſtate of the caſe. 

Theſe and other obſervations in 
this Tract had given occaſion to a 
„Sermon and Remarks” on the 
ſubject, by the Rev. Mr. Stone, 
Fellow of Wadham College, in 
Oxford; a copy of which he pre- 
ſented to Mr. Chubb, who, in re- 
turn, addreſſed this Letter to his 
Reverend Adverſary, with a view 
to reſtore the Caſe of Abraham (with 
teſpect to his being commanded by 
God to offer his 1 Iſaac in ſacri- 
lice) to its native plainneſs and fim- 
plicity, by temoving that cloud 
which he apprehended Mr. Stone 
had drawn over it.— The grand point 
in controverly between them was the 
Fitneſs or Unhtneſs of Abraham's 
taking away the liſe of his Son, in 


the circumſtances under which the. 


action was to be performed; and the 
diſcuſſion of this point was the ſub- 
ject of the preſent Letter. 

The oppoſition to Dr. Run- 
die's election (Mr. Chubb obſerves) 
was ſaid to have taken its riſe from 
the ſuppoſition of his not being a 
Chriſtian, grounded on matter of 
fact, viz. that he did, in a private 
converſation, about fifteen years be- 
fore, declare his Unbeli-t of that 
branch of hiſtory in which GoD is 
laid to tempt Abraham, ' by requir- 
ing him to offer up his fon Jſaac for 
2 burnt-offering. — Whether Dr. 
Rundle did believe this branch of 
bilory to be true, ot not; or whe- 


In which the Credit of the Hiſtory of 


« the 


ther he ever made ſuch a declaration 
concerning it, or not; theſe (our 
Author further remarks) are points, 
which he knew nothang at all about, 
but from common report, and with 
which his © Obſervations” were 
not in the leaſt concerned; and con- 
ſequently Dr. Rundle was wholl 
out of the cale. All . 
ed was, ſuppoſing any man's elett.on 
to the ofhce of a Chriſtian Bi ſho 
ſhould be oppoſed ou the Groun 
belore-mentioned, then to inquire, 
whether that oppoſition would be 
well-grounded or not; and he en- 
deavours to ſhew, that it would be 
very weak and unjuſtifrable. 

Nis oppoſition to the election 
of Da. RUxNDLE occaſioned a 
ſtrict ſcrutiny into that gentleman's 
Charatter and Conduct; of both 
which the reader may be enabled to 
form ſome judgment from the fol- 
lowing Anecdotes, related by Mr. 
Whiſton, iu the Memoirs of his own 
Life :—* Having had occaſion lately 
to mention Dr, Rundle, as one vehe- 
* mently oppoſed by the Biſhop of 
London d, when the Lord Chan- 
* cellor Taibot recommended him to 
* the Court for a Biſhoprick ; and 
his character and affairs havin 
* made a very great noiſe, it is fit 
(fays this honeſt writer) * that I, who 
* knew him long and intimately, 
* ſhould enlarge upon him in this 
place. I was acquainted with him 
* firſt at Oxford, in the year 1712, 
* when I came thitber to ſearch for 
* records, relating to the Apoſtoli. 
* cal Conſtitutions ; and when I was 
endeavouring to form our Soctety 
* for promoting Primitive Chriſtian:- 
© ty. He was of Exeter College, and 
; Goa introduced himſelf and his 

Tutor 


. Dr. Gibſon 
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« the Old Teſtament is particularly conſidered. To which are 
« added Three "Tracts, viz. I. An Anſwer to Mr. Stone's Second 
Remarks on the Caſe of Abraham, with regard to his being 
* commanded by God to offer up his Son /aac in Sacrifice : In a 


Tutor into my acquaintance: They 
* both ſcemed very fenſible of mo- 
© dern errors and corruptions, and 
very ready to join with me for reſ- 
* toring Primitive Chriſtianity, 

* When Mi. Rundle came aſter- 
© wards to London, he became an 
* hearty and zealous Member of our 
Society; and introduced into it 
© another excellent young man, Mr. 
© Talbot, the lon of Biſhop Talbot, 
© who afterwards took holy Orders, 
but died very young; though not 
© till he had recommended to his 
father, whe was then Biſhop of 
* Oxford, but afterwards of Dur- 
ham. net only Mr. Rundle, but ſe- 


4 veral other of his intimate friends; 


who were greatly preferred by 
him. Mr. HRundle in particular 
was taken into the Biſhop's boſom, 
and family ; and thence came into 
the great Grams of another of that 
Biſhop's fons, the truly excellent 
Lord Chancellor 7atbot, — How- 
ever, before this time, and before 
Mr. Rundle entered into holy Or- 
ders, he became fo diſguſted at 
the corrupt ſtate of the Church, 
and at the tyranny of the Eccle- 
ſiaſlical laws, that he ſometimes de- 
clared againſt obeying them, even 
where they were in themſelves 
not unlawful ; which was farther 
than I could go with him. 

Nov at this time, when he had 
no deftzn to take Orders, but ra- 
ther deſired to proceed in my 
downright upright way, and to ha- 
zard all he had tor promoting Pri- 
mitive Chriſtianity, he was recom- 
mended to 7% Catcr, of Kemp- 
flon, near Bedford, Eſq; to teach 
his only fon ; where I was Once 
with him, and where another time 
my old friend Mr. 7ohn Lawrence 
was with him: His charadter, at 
that time of his life, take from the 
* ſame Mr. Lawrence's letter to me: 
# I found there the moſt agreeable con- 
* perſation, efpccially in Mr, Rundle, 
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«« Second 
* [ was ſurpriſed to find ſo young a 


man fo ready in the Fathers and 
* Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; and indeed 
* ſo learned in all ſciences; but what 
* grves à luſtre to all, ſo firiflly ſober 
ſerious, con ſcientious, (what ſhall I 
* ſay ?) ſodaringly good and hone 
in principle, that 7 thought m 727 
* to live amongſt the primitive Chriſe 
* titans in the firſt century. 

* Now although Mr. Rundle was 
© at firſt ſo zealous for religion, as a 
Member of our Society, yet did 
not he keep himſelf in ſo tempe- 
rate and abſtemious a way of living 
as one that ſeemed diſpoſed to be 
* a Confefſor ought to uſe himſelf 
to; which made that real Confeſ- 
* for, Mr. Emlyn, then ſay, that Mr. 
* Rundle did not ſeem cut out for 
* ſuch ſufferings as Conſeſſors are to 
expect. Accordingly Mr. Rund!: 
once invited me to cat a cheeſe. 
cake, as he termed it, with Mr, 
Talbot, and himſelf ; to which in- 
* viiation I agreed, without ſuſpi- 
cion of any particular deſign. Bu: 
* whenl came, I found ſuch a col- 
lation of wine and {weet-meats 
prepared, as little correſponded to 
the terms of the invitation. After 
* ſome time the grand ſecret was 
* diſcloſed, and I was informed, 
* that they were both determined to 
* ſign the Thirty-nige Articles, and 
* take holy Orders, and Preferment. 
his- greatly ſurprized me, and 
© occaſioned this ſhort but ſharp an- 
* ſwer from me ;—1 underſtand you 
* well; you ate going to leave 4% 
* paths of uprightneſs to walk in tht 
* ways of darkneſs, and I will hare 
* nothing more to do with you. 

* From this time an intire breach 
* was made between Mr. Rundle and 
me for many years, inſomuch that 
© he was afraid to meet me, my te- 
* proofs were ſo ſharp, and he ws 
* fo little able to bear them. How 
© ever, when he had taken his Dos 
* tor's degree, and great prefers 
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« Second Letter to the Rev. Mr. Stone, Fellow of the learned 
Society of Wadham College, in Oxford.—II. A Diſcourſe on 


«« Sincerity : 


Wherein is ſhewn, That Sincerity affords juſt 


« Ground for Peace and Satisfaction in a Man's own Mind, and 


4 


informed, chat though he had ap- 
peared ſo zealous before for the 
genuine antiquity of the Apoſtoli- 
cal Conſtitutions, he ſaid now, they 


« were not written till the fourth Cen- 
* tury; I replied, ſeverely, Make 
but Dr. Rundle Dean of Durkam, 
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and they will not be written till 
the fifth Century.—Nor did the 
Dottor's great preferment ſucceed 
well with him ; while by indulging 
himſelf in fine coſtly eating and 
drinking at Durham, he ſo {poiled 
the tone of b Homach there, that 


it never recovered its natural tem- 


per, even when he lived very abſte- 
miouſly afterward. But then it 
muſt be oblerved farther, that after 
many years had cooled much of 
that vehemence which I long had 
uled towards him, and when we 
were come into a kind of triend- 
{hip again, (as I muſt do him the 
— * to lay, he was always of a 
very kind, generous, fricadly diſ- 
poſition, aud afforded me in parti- 
cular conſiderable aſſiſtance in the 
laſt years of his life, aud ev-nncar 
the very ume of his death, when 
he wrote me a kind letter to ſend 
for ten guincas, when he was hard- 
ly able to wiite,) when, I ſay, we 
came into a kind of friendſhip 
again, it happened that an unlucky 
imputation was laid upon him by 
Mr. Jean, Miniſter of St. Antho- 
lin's, one that I was well acquaint- 
ed with, and had a good opinion 


* of allo; as if Dr. Rundle had ſpo- 
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* at Saliſbury and Durham, I was ken ſceptically concerning Abra- 


ham's offering up his ſon //aac.— 
I never met with the wordschary- 
ed upon him, ſo I cannot give them 
my reader: the diſcourſe was in 
the 1 of Dr. Robert Can- 
non, when Mr. Venn was by: This 
was ſo charged upon him by Mr. 
Venn, in a letter to the Biſhop of 
London, and the charge ſo proſe- 
cuted, that it was likely to be urged 
publickly and legally againſt him, 
when Dr. Rundle was to be con- 

firmed by Dr. Paul. 
* I, being, as I have already ſaid, 
well acquainted with the accuſer 
and the acculed, went to them 
both; and upon hearing what Mr. 
Vern teſtified, and knowing that 
Mr. Chubb of Sarum, with whom 
Dr. Rundle, as Archdeacon there, 
was well acquainted, had taken par- 
ticular offtence at that part of the 
Sacred Hiſtory, and had publiſhed 
a pamphlet againſt it, which I had 
ſeen; and thence began to be very 
ſceptical : I ſuſpected ſlrongly that 
Dr. Rundle had been to — 
and had ſaid more than became a 
believer of the B:ble to lay. Ac- 
cordingly I went to him, and told 
him of my ſuſpicion : Dr, Rundle 
in his anſwer, utterly denied the 
charge; but ſtill did not impute 
any wilful fallchood to Mr. Jenn, 
but rather thought that the words 
might belong to Dr. Cannon, and 
a miſtake of the ſpeaker, be 
alcribed to him f.—1 charged Dr. 
Rundle farther, that there was rea- 
. 1 


t This Dr. Cannon, Mr. Whiſton tells us, was fo thorough a Sceptick in reli- 
gion, that had not Lord Townſhend prevailed with him to the contrary, he was 
once reſolved to have caſt off his gown and caſſock, and refuted to have allowed 
himſelt to be a Clergyman any longer. © Yet would he? (continues this worthy 
man) join with the Church in ſigning the Thirty-mne Articles, without beheving 
* them, as legal qualifications for pretermeat only, and join with the Athanalban 
* Creed itſelf in the Cathedral of Ely, at a time when I was there, and refuſed it. 
© I aſked him, How one that believed {o very litile could join in a thing ſo abſutd ? 
His anſwer was, What is one man's meat is another man's poiſon.” — He alſo 
told Mr. Jackſon, that if he were at Paris, he would declare himſcit a Roman 
* Catholick ; and if he were at Cuoltautinople, he would declare himſelf a Mul- 


* {ulrman 
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re -renders his Conduct juſtly approvable to every other intelligent 
Being. Occafioned by what Dr. Waterland has lately written 
a 


« on the Subject. In 


etter to a Gentleman.—III. A Supple- 


e ment to the Tra intitled, The Equity and Reaſonablenels of 
4 a future Judgment and Retribution exemplified : In which the 


. Doctrine of the Eternal Duration of Puniſhment to the Wicked 
« is more particularly and fully conſidered (99. 


© fon to ſuſpeRt he had learned that 
* profancneſs of Mr. Chubb's pam- 
* phlct, or bis converſation upon it. 
He replied, that Mr. Chubb's pam- 
* phlet did not come out till a year 
© or two after this cotverſation, 
* whence aroſe the preſent imputa- 
tion. In thisI did not then be- 
© heve him; but, upon my going 
© home, I ſoon light upon the pam- 
* phlet itſelf, and 2 was as Dr. 

nale ſaid. Wherenvon I went 

ain to Mr. Vern, and told him, 
chat fince this ſuſpicion of mine 
about Mr. Chubb proved ground- 
© lefs, I, who had known Dr. Rundle 
* ſomany years, knew no reaſon for 
* any ſuſpicion upon him: which I 
© alſo went and told my old and 
© faithful advocate Dr. Pau; and 
* aſſured him that there ſeemed 
* tome no ſufficient reaſon for Mr. 
© Vemn's accuſation, or for Dr. 
* Rund!le's rejection upon that ac- 
* count ? 

In conſequence, however, of the 
oppoſition that was made to the 
Doctor's appointment, the Lord 
Chancellor was at length induced to 
withdraw his recommendation; 
whereupon, Dr. Benſon was pro- 
moted to tte Engliſh Biſhoprick, 
and Dr. Rundle to the Brſhoprick of 
Derry, in Ircland.— Upon this occa- 
fron, Mr. Pulteney (afterwards Earl 
of Bath) thus cxpreſſes himſclf in a 
letter to Dean Sift . What do 
you ſay to the buſtle made here to 


Uo 


The 


© prevent the man from being an 


* Engliſh Biſhop, and afterwards al- 
* lowing him to be a good Chriſtian 
* enough, for an Iriſh one ? Sure, 
the oppoſition, or acquieſcence 
* muſt — been moſt abominably 
ſcandalous. 

Biſhop Rundle died at Dublin, on 
the 14th of April, 1743, and left 
the bulk of his fortune, amountin 
to 25,0001, to Mr. John Talbot, thir 
ſon of the Lord Chancellor, after- 
wards one of the Welſh Judges, 
Member of Parliament for Iicheſter, 
and a Lord of Trade.— The Biſho 
was a native of Exeter. Ste Whil- 
ton's Memoirs, P. 229--235 ; and 
The Notes* to two Letters 
Dr. Rundle; the former to Mr. 
Duncombe, concerning this affair ; 
the latter to another friend ; in 
© Letters by eminent Perſons, Cc. 
Vol. II. Letters 9. and 111. 

(4) In his Diſcourſe, entitled, 
00 1 e Equity and Reaſonableneſs 
* of a future judgment exempli- 
*« fied,” our — had offered 
ſome Remarks on the Doctrine of 
* a perpetual and endleſs duration of 
* puniſhment to the wicked ;* which 
dottrine ſeemed to him to under- 
mine, or at leaſt to weaken the cer- 
tainty of a future judgment and te- 
tribution: But as that was not the 
great point which he then had in 
view, he did not enter fully into 
the queſtion ; for which reaſon, 25 


well as becauſe the remarks wh 
: 


* ſulmen. He was ready to wonder zt Mr. Jackſon for believing St. ang gy 


* himſelf, when they were of contrary ſentiments : So great an opinion 
© of his on fagacity, Yet when be came to write a {mall pamphlet about the 


ery con- 


* Convocation, of which be was a member, it appeared to me to be a * 
N en _ 


temytibli performance: which opinion of mine when I plainly told 
© had lutle ts ſa in bis own juſtiſication.— Memoirs of the Lite of Mr, W 


wriiten be Himſelf. P. Edit. 
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The next performance with which Mr. Chubb favoured the 
publick was entitled, The Equity and Reaſonableneſs of the 
«« Divine Conduct in pardoning Sinners upon their Repentance 
*« exemplified : Or A Diſcourſe on the Parable of the Prodigal 
« Son. In which thoſe Doctrines, wiz. that Men are rendered 
«« acceptable to God, and that Sinners are recommended to his 
« Mercy, either by the perfect Obedience, or the meritorious 
«« Sufferings, or the prevailing Interceſſion of Chriſt, or by one, 
«« or other, or all of theſe, are particularly conſidered, and refuted, 
«« Occaſioned by Dr. Butler's late Book, entitled, The Analog y of 
&« Religion natural and revealed to the Conſtitution and Courſe of 
Mature. Offered to the Conſideration of the Clergy, among 
« all Denominations of Chriſtians (+). To which are added 
Two Diſſertations, viz, I. Concerning the Senſe and Meaning 
« of St. Paul's words, Titus iii. 10,11. 4A Man that is an Here- 
** tick, after the firſt and ſecond Admonition, reject : Knowing that 
« He that is ſuch, is ſubwerted, and finneth, being condemned of 
« himfelf.” II. Concerning the Time for keeping a Sabbath. 
« Offered to the Confideration of the Sabbatarians. In a Letter 
« to Mr. Elwall {s). To which is likewiſe added The Caſe of 

Vor. IX. 9. 3 C *« Pecuniary 


he did offer had not given general 
ſatisfaction, he now reafſumed the 
lubjett; and having more particular- 
l; and fully examinedit, he ſubmitted 
hs ſentiments to publick conſide ra- 
tion, by way of Supplement to that 
Tract, —His opinion, with reſpett 
to this important queſtion, is, That 
25 to the Eternal duration of puniſh- 
ment to the wicked, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the grounds of uniſh 
ment do not require it, and that the 
ends of puniſhment may as effec- 
tually be obtained without it; and 
therefore, fuch a diſtribution of it 
would not be a juſt, wiſe, nor good 
zaminiſtration of government,—— 
Ibis opinion he gives fanly, freely, 
and fally ; and having ſet forth the 
reaſons on which it is grounded, he 
modeſtly ſubmits the whole to the 
udgment of his readers. Chubb's 

Vorks, Vol. III. 8vo. Edit. 

(r) The Uſe that our Author 
makes of this Diſcourſe is, to deſire 
2nd entreat the Clergy among all the 
©-rominations of Chriſhtans, that 
they would take this matter into th ir 
moſt ſerious conſideration ; it bein 
2 point of the utmoſt concern. * 
have here ſhewn,* ſays he, what 


it is which Chiift hath declared to 


© be the true and only gramd upon 
* which f/imners will obtain God's 
* Mercy, viz. by repentance and re- 
formation of their evil ways, or 
* the being fo changed, as to ceaſe 
to be the objetts of God's diſplea- 
* ſure, and to become perſonally and 
ia themſelves the proper objects 
* of his mercy and kindneſs. This 
* is the only way declared by Hf 
* Chriſt, by which ſinners can be ſav- 
ed. Whoever therefore points 
* out to ſinners any other way to 
© God's mercy than this way declar- 
ed by Jeſus Chriſt, ſueh an one in 
effect preaches another Goſpel than 
* what Chr h preached, and 
* points out to ſinners another way 
* to God's mercy and life eternal, 
than what Chrzſt hath pointed out 
* unto them; which as it mult be 
r greatly wrong in itſelf, ſo it may 
be greatly znjurtous to the ſouls of 
* men.'—Chubb's Works, Vol. III. 
8vo. Edit. 

{s) The Sabbatarians, or at leaſt 
thoſe of them who were in low cir- 
cumſtaaces, being expoſed to a pe- 
culiar hardſhip, by their differing in 
judgment and practice from the reſt 
of their fellow Chriſtians, with re- 
gard to the time for keeping a Sab- 

bath ; 


the ſame da 
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% Pecuniary Mulcts, with Regard to Diſſenters, particularly con. 
«« ſidered. In a Second Letter to the Rev. Dr. Stebbing.” 
In the courſe of his various publications, Mr. Chubb had 


taken frequent occaſion to return to what he calls the delight. 


bath, (their obligation, in point of 
conſcience, to reit from their labour 
one day in ſeven, and their reſtraint 
by the laws of the land from labour- 
mg on another, breaking in too much 
upon the labour of thoſe whoſe 
ſupport, and that of their families, 
depended upon it;) Mr. Elwall bad, 
in their behalf, humbly beſought the 
Legiſlature to grant them an indul- 
gence, by permitting them to work, 
without moleſtation, on all thoſe fix 


days on which, upon their own 


principles, they — themſelves 
obliged to labour.— This, our Au- 
thor obſerves, ſeemed to be a juſt 
and reaſonable requeſt; but, though 
fuch indulgence ſhould be granted, 
he feared it would not be a rehef to 
ſome of thoſe, whole circumſtances 
obliged them to work with and for 
others, who were contrary-minded 
to them; becauſe their working on 
the day commonly called Sunday 
might introduce ſuch diſorder and 
inconvenience in the trade and buſi- 
neſs of thoſe they laboured with and 
for, as might render it very impro- 
per to employ them under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances; which might effeQual- 
y prevent their receiving any bene- 
fit 1 the deſired indulgence. Aud 
ns there was no great reaſon, at the 
time, to expect that ſuch indulgence 
would be granted, ſo Mr. Chubb en- 
ir woes | to remove the hardſhip 
before-mentioned another way ; by 
ſhewing the weakneſs of thoſe grounds 
upon which the Sabbatarians rely, 
for keeping the Seventh day from the 
Creation as their Sabbath ; and there- 
by convincing tbem, that they would 
pay full and true obedience to the 
Fourth Commandment, if they kept 
for a Sabbath, which 
_ reſt of their Chriſtian brethren 
did. 
The reaſon of his addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Mr. Elkwall was, becauſe that 
worthy perſon had Jately republiſh- 
ed bis opinion upon the ſubject, in 


« ful 


ſuch a manner, as if he thought, 
that in point of argument nothi 
could be offered againſt it; in which 
reſpe& Mr. Chubb was ſo far from 
agreeing with him, that he hoped 
what he had to offer would not only 
convince him of the contrary, but 
alſo be a juſt ground for him to alter 
bis judgment and practice in this 
particular; provided that, with re- 
gard to theſe, he would be prevailed 
upon to make not his Zeal, but his 
Reaſon, his Guide and Director, 
We ſhall ſubjoin a few Anecdote: 
of Mr. Elwall, whoſe unſhaken for- 
titude and perſeverance in aſſerting 
that fundamental principle of al 
Religion, the UniTY of Gop, 
when expoſed to a ſevere and ſcan- 
dalous proſecution on this account, 
entitles him to the eſteem and vene- 
ration of every Chriſtian. 
Mr. EpWARAD ELWALL wa 
a native of Sedgeley, near Wolver- 
hampton, in Staffordſhire ; and by 
profeſſion a mercer and grocer. He 
was very honeſt and punttual in his 
dealings, and made an eaſy fortune 
inſomuch that he built a little town, 
conſiſting of eighteen brick-houſes, 
about balf a mile from Wolver- 
hampton, which ſtill bear the name 
of Elwall's Buildings. 
Being a perſon of a ſerious and 
inquiſitive turn of mind, he wi 
never aſhamed or afraid to own hi 
2 and (as he was wont 0 
obſerve) man being liable to error, 
whenever he was convinced of hs 
miſtakes, he had the courage to ac 
knowledge and renounce them. 
Amongſt other things, contrary t 
the common opinions, he thougit 
the Seventh Day of the Week wv: 
to be obſerved for ever as the & 
bath Day : He therefore ſhut up h 
ſhop, and ceaſed from all buſine 
every Saturday, and opened it on th 
Sunday; which made the unthns 
ing croud, inſtigated by thoſe vi 
ſhould have known better things, ! 
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« ful employment of vindicating the Moral Character of Al- 
« MIGHTY GoD;” and at the ſame time, he had exerted himſelf in 


e 


call him @ Jew; and he is to this 
day remembered by no other name 
amongſt 
Wolverhampton than that of Jew 
Elwall, 

He was the Author of ſeveral 
Treatiſes.— The principal of them, 
and that for which he was proſecuted, 
was entitled, A true Teſtimony 
for God and his ſacred Law; being 
© a Plain honeſt Defence of the 
* Firſt Commandment of God 
© againſt all the Trinitarians under 
© Heaven; Thou ſhalt have no other 
gods but Me.” When this book 
was publiſhed, the Clergy in the 
neighbourhood, and ' eſpecially the 
Clergy of Wolverhampton were fo 
exalperated, that they did not reſt, 
till they had procured a large indict- 
ment againſt bm at Stafford Aſſizes, 
for Hereſy and Blaſphemy.— Here 
he accordingly took his trial, in the 
year 1726, and being permitted to 
plead bimlelf to the indictment, he 
aſſerted and vandacated the cauſe of 
Truth with a firmneſs and preſence 
of mind, rately equalled ſince the 
days of the Apoſtles, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he was acquitted, | 

This affair made a great noiſe at 
the time, and many perſons being 
deſirous of knowing the particulars 
of the trial, Mr. Elwall publiſhed 
an Account of it; in order, (as he 
obſerves) to encourage all honeſt 
* men, who have the Eternal Law of 
Go on their fide, not to fear the 
faces of Prieſts, who are generally 
the grand adverſaries of liberty and 
* truth, and the baſtions and bul- 
* warks of all ceremonies, ſopperies, 
* and abſurd doArines that are in 
the world. Ido this? (hp proceeds) 
* for the glory of the Moſt Foy 4 
* God, and for the honour of his 
* cred law, and for the good of all 
my fellow-creatures ; that they 
may obey God, and not Man; 
* Chriſt, and not the Pope; the Pio- 
* phets and Apoſtles, and not Pre- 


the common people of 


the 
* lates and Prieſts: And God know- 


* eth this is my ſincere deſire, that 
* all religion and ſpiritual things may 
de perfettly free, neither forced 
* nor hindered ; this being the true 
* liberty of che Goſpel of Jeſus 
4 rift.” 

Mr. Elwall's Account of his Trial,” 
ſays the excellent Dr. Prieſtley, * is 
written with ſo much true ſimpli- 
city, perſpicuity, and ſtrength of 
evidence, that it is impoſſible for 
an unprejudiced perſon to read it, 
without feeling the greateſt vene- 
ration for the Writer, the fulleſt 
conviction and love of the Truth, 
and a proportionable zeal in main- 
taining it. I ſhould even think it 
1mpoſhble* (he continues) ſor- 
the moſt prejudiced perſon to read 
it attentively, but, 1f he uſe no 
violence with his own mind, he 
will receive ſome favourable im- 
preſſions both of the Author, and 
of that Cauſe, which he ſupports 
with ſuch becoming dignity, and 
with a temper and diſpoſition of 
mind, in every reſpe& worthy 
of atrue Chriſtian. Wich a view 
therefore, to make it more generall 
uſeful, eſpecially to the lower claſs ' 
of people, who have but little mo- 
ney to ſpare for the purchaſe of 
books, but who have as good natural 
underſtandings, and are as capable 
of Judging concerning important 
traths as the moſt opulent, and even 
the molt learned of their neighbours, 
Dr. Prieſtley publiſhed a very large 
and cheap impreſſion of this famous 
Trial, from the Author's ſecond 
edition, even without altering ſuch 
phraſes as are peculiar to that deno- 
mination of Chriſtians with whom 
he generally aſſociated, and whoſe 
ſtyle he adopted: and certainly,“ 
ſays he, the Quakers ought to 
* think themſelves honoured even 
6 by this kind of relation to Mr. 
* Elwall.* —See The Triumph of 
Truth ; being an Account of the 


Trial 


© OO = OD SS g oe 6a <6 , + > © 4 


In the Sequel to Mr. Lindſey's Apology, Mr. Elwall is tyled * One of the 
Clhiiltian People called Quakers; but this a miſtake ; For Wr 
| c 
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the ſupport of what he eſteemed the true dignity of Human Na- 


ture, But though he at all times expreſſed a becoming concern 
for the juſt rights of that reaſon and underſtanding which the 
gracious Author of our being hath been pleaſed to beſtow upon 
us, yet he did not intend, by any thing he advanced, to exclude the 
uſe of Divine Revelation. So far from it, that (as we have before 
obſerved) he not only allowed the high expediency,and acknowledg- 
ed the ineſtimable benefits of Revelation in general, but he ſpoke 
of Chriſtianity, in particular, with a devout regard. 

Indeed he ſeems, at this time, to have had the intereſts of our 
holy Religion very much at heart, if we may judge from his ear- 
neſt defire to ſee it, in all reſpects, fairly exhibited to the world, in 
its original purity.— This is the only ſtate in which the Chriſtian 
Diſpeaſation ought to be conſidered ; and in this ſtate, our Author 
was deſirous of ſubmitting it to the examination of his readers, 
by ſeparating from the Goſpel whatever, in his opinion, did not 
ſtrictly and properly belong to that Inſtitution, however it might 
have been annexed to, or blended with it. 

This he had, in part, attempted more than once, from a con- 


viction of the rectitude of his intention, and the importance of 


the undertaking ; notwithſtanding he was aware of the obloquy 
to which ſuch an attempt would expoſe him /7). He had alſo oc- 
caſionally obſerved, that he intended to purſue this deſign, and to 
offer his thoughts freely and fully to publick confideration ; which 
accordingly he did, in the year 1738, in a Treatiſe, entitled, 
6 I Be True Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt aſſerted: Wherein is ſhewn, 

* what 


Trial of Mr. Elwall for Hereſy and * to it, by being blended with it, is 
Blaſphemy, &c. Printed for J. John- doing it a real ſervice, as it takes 
ſon. London. Price ONE PEN- off the force of thoſe arguments, 
NY.—N. B. An Account of ſome * objettions, and difficulties which 
other Pieces of Mr. Elwall is given * are frequently though groundlefsly 
by the Editor.— Sec alſo The Se- * urged againſt it, And as this is 
ac! to Mr. Lindſey's Apology, &c. * what I am endeavouring to do, {6 
o © "at I verily think Iam — ler- 
t, © The annexing to, and blend- vice to the cauſe of Chriſtianity 
ing any thing with the Chriſhan * by it, And yet notwithſlanding, 
Revelation,” ſays he, which does I may poſſibly (through the weak- 
not ſtricily and properly belong to * neſs of ſome, and the evil-minded- 
it may be highly injurious to the * neſs of others) be deemed and re- 
cauſe of Chriſtianity.; becauſe by * preſented as a Sceptick and Un- 
this means, whatever is weak and pi, and as an Enemy to the 
defenceleſs in the former becomes * Chriſtian religion; fhough I have 
chargeable upon the latter.—And * not given he leaſt colour or 
as the cauſe of Chriſtianity has ground for it.” —Preface to Some 
ſuffered very much in this way; Obſervations, occaſioned by the Op- 
ſo the diſtinguiſhing n poſition made to Dr. Rundle's Elec- 
{rom it what has been thus hurtful tion, &c. P. 10. 


Sa a aa aa © aa SS. a 


ed to ſome of the peculiarities of the Quakers, and occaſionally attended their 
meaiugys, (vis eniments in ſeveral reſpetts coinciding with theirs,) yet he was 
dot oRG o that Socicty,—From private Information. 
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„ what is and what is not that Goſpel ; what was the great and 
good End it was intended to ſerve; how it is excellently ſaited to 
« anſwer that Purpoſe ; and how, or by what Means that End 
« has in a great meaſure been fruſtrated, Humbly offered to 
«« publick conſideration, and in particular to all thoſe who eſteem 
«« themſelves, or are eſteemed by others, to be Miniſlers of 7e/as 
« Chriſt, and Preachers of his Goſpel ; and more eſpecially to 
all thoſe who have obtained the Reputation of being the great 
«« Defenders of Chriſtianity. To which is added A ſhort Diſſer- 
tation on Providence.“ 
The principal points which fall under Mr. Chubb's examina- 
tion, in this performance, are evidently of the greateſt importance to 
mankind ; and accordingly, he proteſts, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that he had purſued his ſubjec with all poſſible fairneſs and 
freedom, with a ſtrict adherence to truth, whitherſoever it might 
lead him, or whomſoever he might oppoſe by it, and with a ſerious 
regard to a future judgment and retribution ; which diſpoſitions 
he wiſhed to ſee prevailing in ſuch as ſhould think fit to examine 
his Work ; not doubting but what he had offered would, then 
appear in a different light, and have a different effect upon their 
minds than otherwiſe it would have (u).—He was alſo of opi- 


(u) In this famous Treatiſe, Mr. 
Chubb firſt ſhews, that the great 
end and the profeſſed deſign of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as to his coming 
' 1oto the world, and with reſpett to 
* what he has revealed to it, perform- 
ed in it, and ſuffered from it, and for 
* 1t, is manifeſtly this, viz. to ſave 
* mens ſouls, that is, to prepare men 
for, and to inſure to them the fa- 
* vour of God, and their happineſs 
in another world, and to prevent 


them from bringing great and laſt- 


ing miſery upon themſelves :* He 
then proceeds to obſerve, that this 
vas an End moſt excellent in itſelf, 
and moſt worthy of Him who un- 
' dertook the proſecution of it; 
and conſequently, that our Lord 
* Jeſus Chriſt is, under God, the 
' greateſt benefaQtor to our ſpecies, 
provided the Means made uſe of by 
him are ſuitable and proper to ob- 
uin the End propoſed. 

This leads him to inquire how 
or in. what way, our Lord was 
ei propoſes to ſave mens ſouls ; 
that is, what method he hath taken 
to prepare men for, and to inſure 
' ly them the favour of God, and 

cheit happiueſs in another world, 


nion, 


* and to prevent them from bring · 
ing great aud laſting miſery upon 
themſelves. In the courſe of this 
inquiry, having, as he ſuppoſes, 
clearly aſcertained what is the True 
Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, he points 
out, by the way, in one or two in- 
ſtances, what is not that Goſpel ; and 
then conſidering further the Reps 
which Jeſus took, in order to render 
the Golpel effettual for the gracious 
urpoſe which it was intended to 
erve, he fully ſhews that the means 
made uſe of were all ſuitable and 
prope! to obtain the end propoſed, 
Hence he is naturally led to exa- 
mine, how it came to paſs, that 
when the Goſpel was firſt publiſhed 
to the world, it was not umverſally 
received; and alſo how it happens, 
that where it is received, it does not 
generally have its proper effect upon 
the minds and lives of men, — He 
concludes the whole with recom- 
mending to his readers the ſerious 
conſideration of a futute judgment 
and retribution ; earneſtly deſiring, 
them not barely to eatertain it as a 
ſpeculation which in point of argu- 

ment they are capable of defendi 
but that they would pay ſuch a ſe- 
TLIOUS 
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nion, that he had rendered the Goſpel of Chri/ defenſible upon 
rational principles, by ſeparating from it thoſe things which have 
been blended with it, and which thereby have laid a foundation 
for moſt of the difliculties and objections which have been urged 
againft it. But whatever may be thought of his labours in this or 
any other reſpect, it can hardly be denied, that his Treatiſe 
abounds with juſt remarks, and admirable reflections; particularly, 
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2 ſpirit of our holy Religion; the nature of 
ingdom, in which He alone is K 


ing; and the various 


Corruptiovs of „r by which the great end of our Sa- 
viour's coming hath been ſubverted, and the perſuaſive influence 
of the Goſpel too generally loſt upon mankind {w). 


rious regard to it, as to make it a 
principle of action to themſelves ; 
that is, that they would ſo regard it, 
as to hive ſuitably to ſuch a perſua- 
fron, and as thoſe that muſt give an 
account of themſelves to GOD; 
with a view to promote which 
good end, he lays before them the 
principles upon which the Certainty 
of a Future Judgment is founded. 

The reaſon of our Author's par- 
ticularly recommending this Trea- 
tiſe to the ſerious conlideration of 
all thoſe who eſteem themſelves, or 
are eſtec med by others, to be Miniſ- 
ters of Je ſus Cir, and preachers of 
his Goſpel, was, he tells us, becauſe 
the ſubject of it is what they are 

rticularly intereſted in, and if it 
Jbould appear to be erroneous, are 
particularly concerned to refute.— 
And he more efpecially recommend- 
ed it to the confideration of all thoſe 
who had obtained the reputation of 
being the great Defenders of Chriſ- 
tianity, becauſe he thought they 
were more eſpecially concerned to 
examine it, in order to ſee whether 
it had been real and true Chriſtianity 
they had been engaged 1a the de- 
fence of, or not. 

{v) In the Diſſertation on Pro- 
« vidence“ ſubjoined to this Trea- 
tiſe, our Author having obſerved 
that Providence is uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into General and Particular, 
and having at the ſame time explain- 
ed what he underſtood by each, pro- 
ceeds to remark, that a particular 
Providence comes under a twofold 
conſideration, as it is conſidered to 


The 


be more or leſs extenſive. For, by 
a particular Providence, lays he, 
ſome perſons mean, that God upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, and 
to anſwer yet and good ends, does 
immediately interpoſe, and by his 
power produce, or cauſe to be pro- 
duced, ſuch effects as would not be 
produced, in the courſe of his gene- 
ral Providence; or he prevents ſuch 
effects as otherwiſe would be produc- 
ed by the ſettled laws of nature, 
were they left to take their courle : 
Others, again, by a partzctlar Pro- 
vidence mean, that God does not 
only upon ſome extraordinary occa- 
ſious, in a particular and ſpecial 
manner, interpoſe as aforeſaid ; but 
alſo that he very frequently, and al- 
moſt perpetually, does fo in the al- 
fairs of the world; inſomuch thata 
man cannot eſcape any danger, eſpe- 
cially if it be conſiderable, nor par- 
take of any conſiderable good, with- 
out the immediate and ſpecial inter- 
poſition of the Deity. | 
Now it is not the Former of theſe 
Conſiderations of a particular Pro- 
vidence, but the Latter only, that ad- 
mits of a diſpute with regard to our 
Author.— That God, upon ſome 
. A occaſions,“ ſays be, 
* to anſwer ſome great and good 
* ends, ſhould immediately inter 
* pole to bring about ſuch events # 
* are neceflary to anſwer thoſe pur: 
* poles; which events would not 
q — been brought about in the 
* courle of his genera! Providence, 
is a ſuppoſition that does not ap 
* pear unrealonable to me ; and 
* theretor;, 
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The ©* True GoſpeP” no ſooner made its appearance, than, as 
our Author tells us, it drew forth many oppoſers, who employ- 
ed their abilities in perplexing and diſtreſſiug a ſubject which 
either they did not, or would not, or could not underſtand ;*” 
and ſome of them ſo far forgot what is due to the character of 
profeſſed advocates in the cauſe of Religion, as to deſcend to the 
loweſt and moſt diſingenuous arts of controverſy,—He had other 
opponents, however, who were more intelligent and more candid ; 
and by theſe (as he obſerves) he was not charged with any error of 
exceſs, in making the Goſpel of Chriſt too extenſive ; but, on the 
contrary, it was alledged againſt him, that he had erred in defect, 
by contracting and Ling the Goſpel, and bringing it into a 
much narrower compaſs than he ought to have done.—To theſe, 
therefore, he thought fit to reply w:thout delay ; and accordingly 
he publiſhed a Piece, entitled, ©* The true Goſpel of Jeu Chrift 
«« vindicated. And alſo A Vindication of the Author's ſhort 
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therefore I have no objeQtion 
© againſt it, But that God ſhould 
be frequentlyand almoſt perpetually, 
immediately interpoſing as afore- 
* ſaid, is a ſuppoſition that is greatly 
* unlikely in itſelf, is void of proof, 


and is grounded only on mere pre- 


* ſumption, and therefore may juſtly 
* be diſputed.— This therefore he 
conteſts with much zeal, and with 
an apparent regard for the honour of 
the SUPREME B&iNG ; which 
ſcems to have been a leading idea in 
all his qiſquiſitions. . 
{w) In the former part of this 
* Vindication,” having recapitulat- 
ed what he had advanced in his 
* True Goſpel,” and ſhewn the 
reaſons on which it was founded, 
Mr. Chubb replies to various obler- 
vations and objections of his oppo- 
nents, with candour and ſimplicity ; 
profeſſing the molk ſincere attac h- 
ment to Truth, and earneſtly diſ- 
claiming every thought and inten- 
tion of miſleading the reader 1n a 
matter of ſuch vaſt importance, — 
As theſe are points,“ ſays he, in 
* which the preſent and future well- 
* being of mankind are greatly con- 
* cerned, fo, if I have erred herein, 
* I think it will be kind and good 
* for any man to ſhew that to be the 
* caſe. Truth is what J value and 
* purſue, and Error is what I am not 
* intereſted in; and therefore I ought 


This 
to eſteem him a friend, who leads 


me to the former, and from the 
latter. And whereas my Oppo- 
nents have not entered into the 
merits of this cauſe, but only have 
attacked me in a part, in which, 1 
luppole, they thought me to be 
weak and unguarded ;' for this I do 
not think myſelf greatly obliged 
to them ; neither I thiak is t 
world. —If I am guiky of that 
great Error of Defect I am charged 
with, then, I thiak, my Opponents 
ought, in juſtice to the ſubjeR, and 
to mank:nd, to have ſupplied that 
defett, by giving a full, and a com- 

leat account of the matter, And, 
—— as what I have written 
on the ſubject has not given general 
ſatisfattion, I therefore defire, and 
mtreat, ſome or other of thoſe who 
diſhke my performance, to under- 
take the ſame work, and to givea 
plainer, fuller, and truer account of 
the matter than I have done. Oaly, 
I b:g leave to caution them, to 
take heed, that they do not poihe 
out to men any other way to Cots 
* favour, and lite eternal, than what 
* Chriſt, in his Goſpel, has pointed 
* out unto them, becauſe this may 
* miſlead men in an affair of the 
laſt importance to them.” 

The principal point, upon which 
the“ Vindication of his Difſerta- 
tion on Providence“ turns, is, 

whether 
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F 
1 This Publication, however, being ſoon found inſufficient to ſup. 
' preſs the clamour which had been raiſed againſt the © True Goſ- 
tc pel,” Mr. Chubb reſumed his examination of ſome of the moſt 
important points which he had diſcuſſed in that Treatiſe ; and as 
he thought it would not be of much uſe or benefit to his readers, 
for him to ſhew the weakneſs and impertinence of the ſeveral 
books and pamphlets which had been publiſhed and called An- 
© ſwers” to the True Goſpel,” he rather choſe to repreſent to 
them the ſolid grounds upon which true religion is founded, than 
to call their attention to a wrangling controverſy.— This was the 
deſign of a Tract which he forthwith publiſhed, under the Title 
of An Enquiry into the Ground and Foundation of Religion. 
«© Wherein is ſhewn, that Religion is founded in Nature. That 
6 js, that there is a right and wrong, a true and falſe Religion in 
% Nature: And that Nature or Reaſon affords plain, obvious, 
«« certain Principles, by which a Man may diſtinguiſh theſe, and 
« form a proper judgment in the Caſe ; and which an honeſt up- 
6 right Man may ſafely and ſecurely ſtay his Mind upon, amidſt 
| « the various and contrary Opinions that prevail in the World, 
4 « with Regard to this Subject. To which are added, I. A Poſt- 
6 ſcript, occaſioned by the Publication of Dr. Stebbing's Viſita- 
« tion-Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
« Wilts. II. A ſhort Diſſertation on Mart beau xix. 21. Occas 
% ſioned by Dr. Stebbing's anjuſt and groundleſs Reflexion of 
tc the Author, with Regard to this Text, in the afore ſaid Charge. 
« III. An Anſwer to a private Letter from a Stranger to the Au- fe 
« thor, on the Subject of God's Foreknowledge.“ / 
The Title of this Performance is, without all doubt, ſufficiently in 
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0 copious ; but at the ſame time it does not clearly explain the in- cl, 
* tention of the Author. It may not be improper therefore to ob- be 
ö ſerve, that this Enquiry is divided into Three Parts: for, “as the Bu 
5.4.98 «-word, Religion, is ſometimes uſed in a reſtrained ſenſe, and is pu 
. « made to ſignify All thoſe acts of piety and devotion by which cc 
by } „ men pay their publick or their private acknowledgments to cc 
+20 « God, and as it is alſo ſometimes uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, « 
; þ « and is made to ſignify either All thoſe things by which men, 4. &« | 
N | «© men, propoſe to obtain the Divine favour, or ele all thoſe things « | 
* «© by which men, as finners, propoſe to obtain God's mercy, and & 4 
448 « the happineſs of another world, the Enquiry is Threefold, viz. MW « 
"RA « Firſt, whether Piety has any foundation in Nature, and what it V 
9 « 15 that Nature points out to men with reſpect to it: Secondly, 


LI 


„ « whether the Grounds of Mens Acceptance with God are allo 
1 « founded in Nature : Thirdly, when men by their miſbehaviour 
„ have 


a whether ſuch aparticular Providence ter; the diſcuſſion of which leads 
as our Author diſputes, is proved him to conſider the nature and de- 
by any thing that our Lord %s ſign of Prayer in general, and oi 
Chriſt has ſaid concerning this mat= the Lord's Prayer, in particular. 
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© have rendered themſelves greatly diſpleaſing to the Deity, then, 


* whether there is any thing in Nature which can render them 
the proper objects of God's mercy and kindneſs, and which 
** conſequently will be the ground of the Divine mercy to 
% them g).“ ol. | 

As it is a matter of great importance, that men ſhould have juſt 
notions of Religion, conſidered in all theſe reſpects, our Author 
enters upon the ſubject with becoming circumſpection; and that 
he might be both clear and full upon queſtions of ſuch magnitude, 
he begins with ſtating and illuſtrating thoſe principles which he 
elteemed the foundation of argument, in all queſtions of moral 
conſideration. And here he had little elſe to do than to tranſcribe 
what he had already written upon the ſubject, in ſeveral of his 
former Tracts; which he accordingly quotes at large, that his 
readers might at once have a tull view of the caſe, without having 
recourſe to thoſe writings, and that they might ſee thoſe objections 
obviated, which might lie againſt it. He then applies theſe prin- 
ciples to the points in queſtion, and the reſult of his Inquiry is, 
that Religion, conſidered in the three reſpects before-mentioned, 
is founded in Nature; or, in other words, that Nature points out 
the reaſonableneſs of piety and devotion, makes known the true 
pomney of mens. acceptance with God, and aſcertains the means 

which they may render themſelves the proper objects of his 

mercy and kindneſs {y). 

In the Tract which our Author had publiſhed, many years be- 
fore, entitled, The Caſe of Abraham, with Regard to his offer- 
* ing up Iſaac in Sacrifice, re-examined,” he had ſignified his 
intention of entering, ſome time or other, on the ſubje& of Mira- 
cles, and treating it at large; in conſequence of which, he had 
been frequently called upon to gratify the expectation of his readers: 
But this he was not prepared to do, till the year 1741, when he 
publiſhed ©* A Diſcourſe on Miracles, conſidered as Evidences to 
* prove the Divine Original of a Revelation. Wherein is ſhewn, 
* what Kind and Degree of Evidence ariſes from them; and in 
** which the various Reaſonings on thoſe Queſtions that relate to 
* the Subject are fairly repreſented, To which is added An Ap- 
*« pendix, containing An Enquiry into this Queſtion, viz. Whee 
ther the Doctrines of a future State of Exiſtence to Men, and a 
* future Retribution, were plainly and clearly taught by Meer 
Vat. IX. g | 3 D and 
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(x) Chubb's Works, Vol. IV. inſinuations of the ſame ſtaunch Po- 
. 19. lemick ; but, it muſt be confeſſed, 
The firſt © Poſtſcript” to this that, in the courſe of his argument, 

« Enquiry” contains ſome judicious he throws out ſuch perſonal reflec- 

{tritures on Dr. Stebbing, who, in tions as had been better avoided, 

the fury of his zeal, ſeems to have The Anſwer to a Letter” is 

expreſſed himſelf in a very impro- deſigned to remove ſome perplex- 
per and unguarded manner,—lIn the ity, which had embarraflſed his in- 
ſecond Poſtſcript, the Author vin- quilitive correſpondeut. 

dicates himſelf from ſome unjuſt 
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„ and the Prophets. Humbly offered to the Confideration of the 
*© Rev. Dr. Warburton, and all others that particularly intereſt 
** themſelves in this Queſtion.” 

In this“ Diſcourſe” Mr. Chubb does not enter into theſe 
queſtions, whether God has ever given a Divine Revelation to the 
world ; or whether ever any Miracles have been wrought in favour 
of the Divinity of a Revelation; but admitting the ſuppoſition 
that a Divine Revelation has been, or may be given to Mankind, 
and that Miracles have been, or may be wrought in favour of the 
Divinity of a Revelation, then his Inquiry is, what kind and de- 
gree of evidence ariſes from them. And as he thus profeſſes to 
take a view of the ſubje& conſidered ſimply in itſelf, without re- 


gard to any particular Revelation, or to any particular Miracle, 


wrought, or ſuppoſed to be wrought, in favour of the Divinity of 
any Revelation; ſo he declares, that he has introduced the various 
teaſonings upon the ſeveral queſtions with which the ſubject is con- 
cerned, not intending, hereby, to raiſe difficulties, and make objec- 
rions (theſe, as he ſays, being raiſed and made already) ; but 
only to give a fair repreſentation of what may be ſaid upon both 
ſides of thoſe queſtions, without making himſelf a party, or being 
intereſted in what is offered on either fide, that ſo, if any difficulty 
ſhould ariſe from ſuch a view of the caſe, it might give occaſion 
and opportunity to ſome perſon or other of ſuperior abilities to 
remove it. Theſe are our Author's profeſſions, with reſpect to the 
deſign of this Inquiry, — of which is, that in the 
courſe of the argument he thinks it plainly appears, that Miracles, 
under the moſt advantageous circumſtances, cannot, in the nature of 
the thing, afford certain, but only probable proof, that a Revelation 
is Divine (z). 

In the year 1743, Mr. Chubb publiſhed « An Enquiry con- 
« cerning Redemption. Wherein the Chriſtian Redemption is 
particularly conſidered, To which is prefixed a Preface; 
« wherein is ſhewn, That if Chriſtianity be not founded on Ar. 
« gument, but on thoſe Divine Impreſſions that are made on 
„Mens Minds concerning it, (as a late ingenious Author has at- 
«© tempted to prove;) then it is moſt uncertain and precarious, 
and cannot be reduced to any Standard. And in which is alſo 
* ſhewn, that Chriſt's Kingdom has been ſo far from being ſup- 
ported, and eſtabliſhed by the interpoſition of Civil Power, 

* that 


(2) To this noted Tract,“ ſays In the © Appendix” to this 
the learned Dr. Leland, -* there was © Diſcourſe” Mr Chubb does not 
* ſolid and full an{wer returned by take upon him to ſupport either the 
Mr. Abraham Le Morne, which was affirmative, or the negative fide of 
publiſhed at London: 8vo. 1747.“ the 8 but only to ſhew, that 
—View of the Deiſtical Writers, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has declared 
Vol, I. Lett, xii, for the former, 
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er = on the contrary it has rather been annihilated there- 
cc {a Y "a 

The Tracts which our Author had printed ſince the publication 
of his firſt Collection, in Quarto, being now become pretty nume- 
rous, he had, for ſome time paſt, been preparing to collect them 
into a Second Volume, which he intended to cloſe with a Diſcourſe, 
entitled, The Author's Farewell to his Readers; wherein he 
2 to take his leave of the world, as a writer; but his friends 
diſſuading him from the latter part of this deſign, he now intended 
to conclude the Collection with this Enquiry concerning Re- 
demption.“ Here, however, his intentions were again fruſtrated ; 
and this Collection was never made. 

About two years after the publication of his © Enquiry,” the 
appearance of An Efſay on Morality, by the Rev. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr.) Rutherford, of Cambridge, induced Mr. Chubb to publiſh 
a ſhort Treatiſe, entitled, The Ground and Foundation of 
« Morality conſidered. Wherein is ſhewn, that diſintereſted Be- 
«© nevolence is a proper and a worthy Principle of Action to intel- 
«« ligent Beings: And in which is alſo ſhewn, what ſome of thoſe 
«« abſurd and bad Conſequences are, which naturally and obviouſl 
« follow the Doctrine of abſolute Selfiſhneſs ; or, that Self-Good 
“is the ſole and univerſal Principle of Action in Nature.” To 
this Piece he alſo added The Firſt Section of the Author's 
«« Farewell to his Readers ;” which was no more than an Intro- 
duction to what he deſigned to publiſh, under that Title. 

The point which Mr. Chubb had principally aimed at, in all 
his writings, was, he tells us, both to evince, and to impreſs deeply 
upon the minds of his readers a jult ſenſe of thoſe truths which he 
elteemed of the higheſt importance to them ; not barely as matters 
of ſpeculation, but ultimately that they might be a foundation for 
the rightly directing and governing of their affections and actions. 
This, it muſt be confeſſed, was a very laudable deſign ; and in the 
proſecution of it, he had offered his thoughts to the world on a 


3D 2 variety 


{a) The principal points inſiſted 
upon, in this * Enquiry,” are theſe ; 
That Penitence is the only Groun 
of God's Mercy to Sinners and 
That this Doctrine is true Chriſtia- 
nity, ſo far as the Evangelical diſ- 
penſation is concerned with the 

rounds of men's acceptance with 
God, and of finners obtaining the 
Divine mercy. 

The Firſt of theſe points, the 
Author obſerves, is what mankand at 
large are concerned with; at leaſt it 
is what all vicious perſons are im- 
mediately intereſted in, of what de- 
nomination or profeſſion ſoever, 
ſuppoſing man to be an accountable 


creature, who will anſwer for his 
reſent behaviour in futurity.— The 
cond is what Chriſtians are more 
particularly intereſted in ; and as an 
error with reſpect to it might prove 
fatal to them, he thoughtthe queſtion 
ought to be fairly and fully diſcuſſed, 
that, if poſhble, it might be brought 
to an iſſue. He therefore undertook 
to treat this ſubject with plainneſs, 
fairneſs,and freedom; and though he 
has gone out of the common road, yet 
he leems to think, that he has dealt 
out more truth to his readers than 
they are uſually entertained with, on 
ſubjects of this nature, 
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variety of ſubjects, with the greateſt freedom; the conſequence of 
which was no other than might have been expected; for hereby 
he not only drew upon himſelf the imputation of infidelity, but 
ſuch was the miſguided zeal of his adverſaries, that ſome of them 
proceeded to inſult and revile him, with little or no regard to 
truth, juſtice, or charity (5). His Works were decried, as ſome 
of the moſt pernicious compoſitions that ever diſgraced the Prefs ; 
and they were even ſpoken of, as the productions of a needy ſerib- 
er who wrote for bread. 

Such calumnies as theſe could not but appear contemptible in 
the eyes of a man conſcious of his own integrity, and who con- 
ſtantly employed his time and talents in promoting (as he believed) 
the true intereſts of virtue and religion. — Leaving therefore his 
Writings to the judgment of others, he modeſtly obſerves, as to 
the charge of having written for bread, that he had been under no 
neceſſity of doing it; for notwithſtanding he had, for ſome time 
paſt, lived independent of labour, yet this was owing principally 
to the bounty of his friends, whoſe lindneſs, he tells us, had ena- 
bled him, without it, to procure thoſe neceſſaries of life, which 
were ſuitable to that rank in the world, in which God had placed 
him cc. | 

In the liſt of theſe generous benefactors, Mr. Chubb had the 
honour to reckon ſeveral very eminent perſons. For, ſoon after 
his firſt appearance in the world, as a writer, being introduced into 
the favour and family of Sir Joſeph Jekyl (4), who made him his 
companion, at his intervals of leiſure, he had hereby an opportunity 
of becoming known to many of that gentleman's acquaintance, 
by whom he was treated with the reſpe& which was due to his ge- 
nius and his virtues, and whole liberality he experienced upon 
many occaſions.— He did not, however, continue any long time 
with his heneficent patron ; for being flrongly inclined by nature 
to retirement and contemplation, he ſoon grew weary of his ſitua- 
tion amongit the Great; and though tempted to remain in Town 
by the offer of a gentcel ſettlement for lite, he choſe rather to re- 
turn to his native place, —The generoſity of his friends followed 
him into his retreat; and their number increaſing, as his reputa- 
tion was extended, he employed the leiſure which their beneficence 
atiorded him in the purſuit of his fayourite ſtudies, being no longer 
under a neceſſity of having recourſe to his former occupation for a 
ſubſiſtence Ce. 9 


(6) See The True Goſpel vindi- moirs of his own Life. P. 236. Edit. 


cated. P. 35. Chubb's Works, Vol. 1753. 

III. 3 fe We are told, however, that 

c See the Firft Section of the though he lived wholly independent 

Author's Farewell to his Readers. *of labour, yet be always delighted 
d) Mr, Whiſton tells us, that he in giving aſliſtance in the trade, 

was the Perſon who introduced him; which, by Mr. Lawrence's death de- 


and that Sir Joleph allowed him an volved on anephew ; and that he was, 
animal ſalary.— Sec Whiſton's Me- to the laft period of his liſe, a coadju- 
tor 
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It was to one of theſe liberal benefactors (/), that, in the year 

1746, he dedicated the laſt work, publiſhed by himſelf, entitled, 
Four Difſfertations, viz. I. On the Hiſtory of Melchizedek. 
From which it appears, that Abraham did not give Tithes to 
«« Melchizedeck, but Melchizedek to Abraham. II. On the Tem- 
per and Behaviour of £/au and Jacob, the two Sons of the Pa- 
«« triarch {/aac. Whereby it appears, that E/au was much the 
better Man, III. On the Conduct of Balaam. In which that 
«© Prophet's Character is cleared of thoſe Reproaches and Imputa- 
tions wherewith it has been ſtained. IV. On Dr. Sherlock, 
« Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury's Aſſertion, wiz. Thus far all is well 3 
as grounded upon, or as an Inference or Concluſion drawn from 
the following Premiſes, namely, 4nd the People (of Iſrael) ſerved 
© the Lord all the Days of Joſhua, and all the days of the Elders 
* that outlived Joſhua, who had ſeen all the great aworks of the 
Lord that he did for Iſrael; which Premiſes are the Text to his 
« Lordſhip's Sermon, lately publiſhed.” 

This Publication ſeems to have given great and general offence ; 
but it was particularly exceptionable in the eyes of the Clergy, 
who conſidered it as an irreverent attack upon the Sacred Writings, 
which could ſerve only to excite doubts and ſuſpicions, with 
reſpect to the Divine authority of thoſe ineſtimable records. And 
certain it is, that, in ſome inſtances, the Author has laid himſelf 
open to a cenſure of this ſort ; whilſt, in others, the captious pert- 
neſs of his remarks can only be equalled by the ignorance which 
gave them birth, In theſe Diſſertations, however, zs in all his 
former works, he declares, that 'Truth is the only point he aimed 
at ; and it is but Juſtice to obſerve, that the grounds of his inquiry 
into ſeveral points which he has here diſcuſſed, and of the remarks 
which he has offered upon them, ſeem evidently to have been a 
profound veneration of the SuPKEME BEING, and an ardent de- 
lire, as he himſelf expreſſes it, to take off thoſe groundleſs im- 
** putations, wherewith men have ſtained the beautiful and ſpotleſs 
character of God moſt high (g). 

This, as we have already ſaid, was the laſt work that Mr. Chubb 
publiſhed ; though, as it made a great noiſe, and was fo ill re- 
ceived by many, he employed his pen in preparing a vindication 
of his ſentiments, and of the manner in which he had propoſed 
them : But his health was now declining, and he did not hve to 
commit what he had written to the Preſs, By too intenſe an appli- 


cation 


tor in it.— A ſhort account of Mr. alluded to, in the“ Short Account 
Chubb, &c. London: 1747. of Mr. Chubb,” | P.10.] ; where it 
Mr. Samuel Dicker, of Wal- is repreſented as having been made 
ton in Surrey; a gentleman of con- to him, not long before his death, 
hiderable property, who offered Mr. and on condition of his removiog 
Chubb an annuity for his life, which from Saliſbury, —From private in- 
he decliued, as, at that time, he did formation. 
not ſpend the income of his little (3) Chubb's Works, Vol. IV. 
lo:tune, —This is the liberal offer Four Diſſertations, &c. P. 121, 
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' cation to ſtudy, he had not only impaired his ſight, which was al- 


ways weak ; but, as he advanced in years, he brought on frequent 
complaints in his head; and, at the ſame time, by a diſuſe of his 
accuſtomed exerciſe, which was much-walking, and by an impru. 
dent indulgence of milk-gier, at an improper ſeaſon, he haſtened 
the decay of a conſtitution which was -naturally vigorous. His 
life, however, was prolonged to his ſixty-eighth year, and he was 
happily exempted trom many of thoſe evils, which too often aggra- 
vate the bitterneſs of death ; for, on the eighth of February, 
1746-7, after a ſhort complaint of an unuſual pain in his ſtomach, 
he ſuddenly breathed his laſt, as he ſat in his chair, having been ſo 
well, the ſame day, as to dine abroad with his friends (5).— 
Agreeably to his own direction, he was buried in St, Edmond's 
Cuurch-yard, in Saliſbury, next the remains of his friend, Mr, 
Lewrence ; the inſcription on his tomb recording only the dates 
of his birth and death.-He was never married; and as he died 
inteſtate, his whole fortune, amounting to about eleven hundred 
pounds, deſcended to his brother Ci). 


Mr. Cnuns is generally allowed to have been a man of eminent 
intellectual abilities. Even his enemies did not deny him this 

aiſe (4) ; though they reproached him, with ſuch extreme viru- 
— for the uſe which he made of his talents. He was alſo a 
man of the pron ſobriety, integrity, and ſimplicity of manners, 
— He was of a low ſtature, and inclined to corpulency. His de- 
portment was grave (), and his aſpect thoughtful ; but his con- 
verſation was extremely affable and engaging —As a Writer, he 
has been much taiked of ; but perhaps it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther his real character in this reſpect is commonly known. We 
have therefore been induced to give a detail of his works ; 
which, we hope, will not be unpleaſing to the reader who 
is deſirous of forming a true judgment of this extraordinary 

on. 

This judgment, however, cannot be 7 formed, without 
taking into the account his celebrated “ Polthumous Works,” 
which were publiſhed, the year after his deceaſe.— Theſe works 
have this advantage over moſt other Poſthumous Publications, that 
they appear to have been deliberately finiſhed, tranſcribed, and, 

| for 


% It is remarkable, that his * ter moments. A ſhort Account 
death was of that kind which he of Mr. Chubb, &c. P. 13. 


wiſhed, being prepared to receive it; (i) From private information. 
{or he had — eclared, that as 

* he entertained no difagreeable ap- 
« prehenſions of futurity, but was in 
* conltaut expeRation of his diſſo- 
* lution, he hoped it would be in the 
* moſt ſhort and caſy conveyance to 
his appointed change, unattended 
* with bodily pains, or the ſight of 
anxious friends, to diſturb his lat- 


{k) See Memoirs of Mr. Chubb, 
&c. P. 51. A pamphlet, printed in 


2 4 | ( Ju 3 

/ We are told, that, in his dreſs, 
he affected the plainneſs of the Qua- 
kers ; whence « was often miſtaken 
* one by ſtrangers, Memoirs, &c. 
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for the moſt part, corrected for the Preſs, by the Author's own 
hand, a little before his death. Indeed, he ſeems to have expected 
that they might have been publiſhed, in his life-time ; and ac- 
cordingly he repreſents them as containing his laſt and moſt mature 
thoughts on the various points which come under his examination 
obſerving, at the ſame time, that he ſhould not enter into any 
farther controverſy, with reſpe& to what he now offered, or what 
he had at any time paſt ſubmitted to the world; and therefore, if 
he ſhould be called upon, no anſwer, reply, or rejoinder, was to be 
expected from him: For,” ſays he, as I am in the decline 
of life, and perhaps not far from the concluſion of it; fo, under 
«© theſe circumſtances, before my diſcerning faculty is impaired, 
„1 take my leave of the world as a writer; hoping that 
„ what I have offered to publick conſideration, has had, and 
may have, ſome good effect upon the minds and lives of 
« men ().“ , 
The Firſt of theſe Poſthumous Volumes begins with a ſhort 
Tract, entitled, Remarks on the Scriptures” (); but the 
far greater part of this, and the entire Second Volume is taken up 
with what is called ** The Author's Farewell to his Readers; 
«« comprehending a Variety of Tracts on the moſt important Sub- 
«« jeQs of Religion.” — Theſe are divided into Eleven large Sec- 
tions (6) ; and as they are very comprehenſive, it is not eaſy to give 
a general idea of their contents ; more eſpecially, as the Author 
is juſtly chargeable with frequent inconſiſtency, and ſelf- contradic- 
tion, But notwithſtanding their evident defects, 
Polthumous Works were much extolled by many of his 
and it muit be confeſſed, that, in ſome reſpe he applauſes 
beſtowed upon them were not altogether groundleſs. For he not 
only diſcovers, throughout the whole, a very ſerious concern for 
the preſent and future happineſs of mankind, but he treats ſeveral 
important points, with equal force and propriety, expreſſing him- 
ſelt in a manner that would not diſgrace the fineſt writer. At the 
ſame time, however, by labouring to ſhew, that we cannot arrive 
at any certainty with regard to the Divine original of any external 
revelation ; by arraigumg the wiſdom and equity of the Jewiſh 
Diſpenſation ; and, though he allows it probable that Chriffs 
Miſlion 


* 


n See Poſthumous Works, Vol. %) In favour of theſe his laſt 


F. 356. produthtions,” ſays one of our Au- 
(n) Theſe Remarks“ were de- * thor's anonymous Panegyriits, * I 
ig ued to obviate the objeftions that * will venture to obſerve, that they 
nad been made to his Four Diſ- * ſeem to me to be the reſult of his 
ſertations.“ * laſt and be ſt judgment of things; 

(% The Furſt Section had been * expreſled with great freedom, in a 
printed, in his life-time, and ſubjoin- plain and nervous way of reaſon- 
ed to the Traft, entitled, The ing, as clear as the light; with 
Ground and Foundation of Mo- a coolnc(s like the evening « 
© rality conſidered ;” but it was 2 day whetciu God valked ia 
Eden. 


now republiſhed, that the Whole 
wight appear together, 
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Miſſion was Divine (2), yet by endeavouring to invalidate both 
the external and internal evidence of Chriſtianity, he has done what 
in him lay to unſettle the minds of his readers, in the moſt impor- 
tant points, and to reduce them to that almoſt univerſal Scepticiſm, 
in which he himſelf was involved (r ).—We ſhall only add, that 
although he ſets up for an uncommon degree of openneſs and can- 
dour, yet nothing can poſſibly be more unfair and diſingenuous 
than his conduct in many inſtances ; inſomuch that his groſs per- 
verſions of Scripture, in general, and the particular pleaſure which 
he ſeems to take in expoſing the writings of St. Paul, (againſt 
whom he every where diſcovers a moſt inveterate prejudice and 
rancour,) may well incline every impartial reader to regard him, in 


theſe reſpects, as little better than a rude and impertinent ca- 


viller (5). 


(q) See his Poſthumous Works, * it.—And as to Diſcipleſhip to 
Vol. II. Sea. 6;—where he obſerves, © Chriſt, I think myſelf coucerned 
that, from a general view of the * to imitate that excellent example 

hriſtian Revelation, he thinks * he has ſet me, and to follow thoſe 
© this concluſion follows, viz. it is © wholeſome counſels or precepts 


* probable Chriſt's Miſhon was Di- 
vine; by which, ſays he, I mean, 
© it is probable that Jeſus Chriſt was 
© ſent of God to be an Inſtructor to 
* mankind.—Thos far then, he pro- 


he has given, or recommended to 
me; theſe being the trueſt and 
* ſureſt marks of Diſcipleſhip to 
* Chriſt, according to his own ac- 
* count of this matter.” 


* ceeds, I am a Believer, and a Chri- {(r7 See Biſhop Law's Reflections 
tian; but whether it will be al- on the Life aud Character of Chriſt. 
* lowed that theſe appellations are Note (/. 
* properly mn to me, I know See Leland's View of Deiſli- 
not, nor am I at all ſolici tous about cal Writers, Lett. XII. and XIII. 
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DWARD YOUNG, the celebrated Author of the Night 

H Thoughts,“ was born, in the year 1684, at Upham in 

Hampſhire ; of which place his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Young, Dean of Sarum, was then Rector (a). 

Being ſent, ata proper age, to Wincheſter ſchool, he became a 
Scholar upon that foundation ; whence he was removed to Oxford, 
and according to the ftatutes of each foundation, admitted of New 
College, in the year 1703; but being ſuperannuated, and there 
being no Fellowſhip vacant, he removed, before the expiration of 
the year, to Corpus Chriſt: College, where he entered himſelf 2 
Gentleman Commoner, In 1708, he was honoured with a Law 
Fellowſhip at All Souls, by Archbiſhop Tenniſon, into whoſe hands 
the appointment devolved ; in conſequence of which preferment, 
he proceeded to take the degree of Bachelor of Laws, and, in the 
year 1719, he commenced Doctor 0. 

In the mean time, he had applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Poetry 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he produced, the ſame year, a Tragedy called 
„ Buſins,” which was acted with great applauſe ; and, in 1721, 
this play was followed by another, entitled, The Revenge,” 
which is eſteemed his beſt dramatick performance, and which met 
with the reception it deſerved. —He afterwards brought a third 


Tragedy upon the ſtage, entitled, The Brothers,” which was 


alſo acted with applauſe Cc. 


Vor. IX. 9. 3 E 


{a) Of this worthy Divine, we 
have the following account 1n the 
Athena cafe :— That he was 
the fon of Jo. Young, of Woodhay, 
in Berkſhire, gentleman ; was born 
at Brampton in Yorkſhire, educated 
at Wykeham {chool near Winchel- 
ter, and elected probationer fellow 
of New College, in 1661 ; that he 
took his firſt Degree in Law, in 
1668; that ſome time after he had 
entercd into holy orders, he hecame 
Chaplain to the Earl of Offory, and 
Fellow of Wincbeſter-College; that 
he obtained a Prebend iu the Church 
ct Saliſbury, in 1682, and was after- 


About 


wards Chaplain in ordinary to their 
Majefſties King William and Queen 
Mary.—A Collection of his Ser- 
mons in two volumes, 8v0. was 
printed a little before his death, 
which happened on the 9th of Au- 
guſt, 1705,at Sali{bury,where he was 
buricd, in the Cathedral Church.— 
Athen. Oxon. Vol. II. Col. 991, 
992.— Biograph, Britau. Appendix 
to the Supplement. 
% Biograph. Britan. | 
{c) * There is one particular cir- 
*.cumſtance relating to this play;? 
ſays an anonymous writer, which 
does as much honour to the beat, 
25 


— 7 
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About the year 1723, our Author publiſhed «© A Poem on the 
« Laſt Day, in Three Books; which coming from the Pen of a 
Layman was honoured with peculiar applauſe. This production 
was ſoon followed by another, entitled, The Force of Religion; 
„or Vanquiſhed Love; A Poem, in Two Books ;” which was 
well received by the (mg 14 in general, and was particularly pleaſ- 
ing to the noble family, who were more immediately intereſted in 
the ſubje of his verſe (4). 

As a Poet, Dr. Young has other and far better claims upon poſ- 
terity for reputation than what ariſe from theſe performances ; but 
whatever may be their intrinſick merit, they ſerved to introduce 
him to the notice of ſeveral of the nobility; and the turn of his 
mind leading him to Divinity, he quitted the ſtudy of the Law, and 
entering into Holy Orders was appointed Chaplain in ordinary to 
King George the Second, in the year 1728 (e).—The ſame year, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as a Proſe-Writer, by publiſhing ** A 
« Vindication of Providence: Or, A true Eſtimate of Human 
Life: in which the Paſſions are conſidered in a new Light.” — 


The occaſion which firſt ſuggeſted this ſubject to him was, as he 
himſelf 


The want of reaſonable ideas in 
this ingenious writer, {o pregnant 
with imagination, (he continues) 
occaſioned the ſame abſence and 
diſtratiion in company, which has 
frequently been obſerved to befal 
philoſophic men, through the 
abundance of theirs. But his ab- 
ſence being on that account attend- 
ed with much abfurdity, it was not 
only exculed, but enjoyed. He 
gave, throughout his life, many 
wonderful examples of this turn, 
or rather debility, of mind; of 
which, one will ſuffice. When 
he had determined to go into or- 
ders, he addreſſed himſelf, like an 
honeſt man, for the beſt directions 
in the ſtudy of theology. But to 
whom did he apply ? It may, per- 
haps, be thought, to Sherlock or 
Atterbury ; to Burnet or Hare. 
No! to Mr. PorPE ; who, in a 
outhtul frolic, recommended 

homas Aquinas to him, With 
this treaſure he retired, 1n order 
to be free from interruption, to an 
obſcure place in the ſuburbs, His 
director hearing no more of him 
in fix months, and apprehending he 
might have carried the jeſt too tar, 
ſought after him, and found him 
out juſt in time to prevent an irre- 
trievable derangement,” 


* as the play itſelf does to the abili- 
ties of the Author, which is, his 
having not _ given up the en- 
© tire profits of three benefits ariſing 
from it, but alſo even made up the 
* amount of them to the ſum of 
* 10001. and generouſly beitowed it 
© to the nobleſt of all purpoſes, v:z. 
* the Propagation of the Boſpel in 
foreign Parts. Companion to the 
Play houſe, Vol. I.—1 764. 

{d) The Poem is founded on 
the tragical ſtory of Lady Jane 
Grey. 

( Mr. Ruff head, in his Life of 
Pope, having taken occaſion to ap- 

laud ſome beautiful paſſages in Dr. 
I oung's works, proceeds to deliver 
Pope's ſentiments of Dr. Young, as 
they were expreſſed to his friend, the 
late Biſhop of Glouceſter, —* Mr. 
Pope,“ fays he, * thought Dr. 
* Young had much of a ſublime ge- 
* nius, though without common 
* ſenſe ; fo that his genius, having 
no guide, was perpetually liable to 
© degenerate into bombaſt. This 
made him paſs a fooliſh youth, the 
© {port of pcets and pocts. But his 
* having a very good heart, enabled 
* him to ſupport the clerical cha- 
© racter when he afſumed it, firſt 
* with decency, and afterward with 
* hougure 
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himfelf informs us, the death of the King, (George the Firſt) ; 
an event which led him into a variety of reflections that are, in 
eneral, extremely juſt; and as they are by no means drawn from 
books, but from the life, they have alſo an air of originality which 
renders them the more ſtriking Y. 
la the year 1730, Dr. Young was preſented by his College to 
the valuable Rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordſhire ; and his Fellow- 
{ip being vacated by this Ppeterment, he entered, ſoon after, into 
2 marriage with the Lady Betty Lee, widow of Colonel Lee, and 
daughter to the Earl of Litchfield ; a lady of excellent. endow- 
ments, and great ſweetneſs of temper.—ln the mean time, the 
duties of the Clerical Profeſſion had not entirely withdrawn his at- 
tention from thoſe elegant purſuits to which he was attached by 
nature and education. Polite literature ſtill attracted his regard ; 
and, amidit his ſeverer ſtudies, he continued to cultivate his poeti- 
cal calents. The effects of this application were various, and very 
unequal ; his 1nchnation leading him to attempts for which his 
genus was by no means formed. Of this his Lyrick Poems are 
2 ilriking example; for though he frequently exerciſed himſelf in 
this ſpecies of compoſition, yet he was not ſufficiently killed in 
numbers to ſuſtain the variety of the Ode, nor was his taſte adapt- 
ea to the dignity of the Lyre (g ).— He was more ſucceſsful in that 
nch of the art which has an immediate reference to Life and 
43 {W\lznners ; and his ſprightly Satires, entitled, The Love of 
s WW Fame, or the Univerſal Paſſion,” were very favourably received 
al We: home and abroad. 
© W Dr. Young's lady had two children by her former huſband, a fon 
ad a daughter, whoſe amiable qualities ſo entirely engaged his 
:eions, that he loved them with all a father's fondneſs; and as ſhe 
ad alio brought him a fon, his domeſtick felicity was complete; 


ay Wt, in the year 1741, it was ſuddenly and irretrievably interrupted, 
— y the death of his wife, her ſon and daughter, who were all taken 
= 2m him, within a ſhort time of each other, — This was an afflic- 


or- De which called for every conſolation that reaſon and religion 
an ald inſpire ; and how deeply he was affected by his loſs, and 
ons Naat painful ſtruggles he underwent, before he could regain any 


* 3 E 2 tolerable 
13% 
r f 

* The deſign of this Treatiſe, of the accommodation, preventive 
n a {W Author tells ds, was, to remove of the accidents, cor tedive of the 
ded {Wrcvailing and inveterate miſtake, miſtakes, and liberal to the wants, 
Vith e opinion, which contains the but lavith alſo to the luxunes, of 
der Nest e flection on Providence, by man; and that God does not only 
oan Wing, That this world is, in permit, but enable us, and not only 
His own nature, that is, by God's enable, but enjoin us, to be happy; 
him Wip01ntment, a world of forrow, happy, to a much greater degree 
ig he dne of miſery, a vale of tears; than we are, that is, than we chule to 
» far, chat, to be in it, is to be be. See the Dedicauon to the 
| him «ched unavoidably.' — With Queen. : 

zure⸗ new, he endeavours to make it (g, See Monthly Review, Vol, 


teit, that Providence is not only 


das in the compolition, ſtudious 
x 


XLIV. P. 490. 
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tolerable tranquillity of mind, is evident from the“ Night 
** Thoughts,” that celebrated Poem which was occaſioned by this 
calamity. 

Notwithſtanding the blemiſhes and defects of this performance, 
which are numerous and ſtriking, there was ſomething in it ſo 
peculiarly noble and auguſt, that, at its firſt appearance, it was re- 
ceived with unbounded applauſe ; and, without doubt, its various 
and tranſcendent beauties will be contemplated with admiration 
and delight by a very remote poſterity {+ ).—The Poem, as we 
have ſeen, was written under the recent preſſure of his forrow for 
the loſs of his Wife, her Son, and Daughter. The Son is ſaid to 
be characterized by the name of Philander : It is certain, that the 
Daughter is deſcribed under the poetical name of Narcif/a : His 
Wife, though nameleſs, is frequently alluded to; and he thus lu 
ments the loſs of all three, in an Apoſtrophe to death: 


** Inſatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice ? 
«« 'Thy ſhaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was lain : 
And thrice, e're thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn.“ 


The compoſing of this poem Ci ſeems to have engaged our Ay. 
thor's attention, and to have ſoothed his ſorrows, through a courſe 


(h) © A correft Taſte,” ſays a moſt 
elegant and judicious writer, © 15 very 
* much offended with Dr. Young's 
Malt Thoughts ; it obſerves that 


Human Life is falſe and gloomy ; 
that the Poetry ſometimes finks 
into childiſh concerts or proſaic 
flatnels, but oftener riſes. into the 
turgid or falſe fublime ; that it is 
perplexed and obfcure ; that the 
realoning is often weak; and that 
the general plan cf the work is ill 
laid, and not happily conducted. 
Vet this work may be read with 
very different ſentiments. It may 
be found to contain many touches 
of the moſt ſublime Poetry that 
any language has produced, and to 
be full of thoſe pathetic ſtrokes of 
Nature and Paſhon, which touch 
the heart in the moſt tender and 
affecting manner. — Beſides, the 
mind is ſometimes in a diſpoſition 
to be pleaſed only with dark views 
of Human Life.—Thete are atfitc- 
tions too deep to bear either rea- 
ſoning or amuſe ment. They may 
be ſootlied, but cannot be diverted. 
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the repreſentation there given of 


juſt character of the Author and us 


0¹ 


* The gloom of the Night Thoughts 
perfectly correſponds withthis tate 
ol mind. It indulges and flattersthe 
* preſent paſſion, and at the fame 
time preſents thoſe motives ct 
* conſolation which alone can r- 
der certain griefs ſupportable.— 
See Dr. Gregory's Comparative 
View of the State and Faculties of 
Man with thoſe of the Animal 
World. Vol. II. P. 134. Edi. 


1774. 
i) In the year 1769, a French 
Tranſlation * the Night T hougiu 
was publiſhed, at Paris, in two vo- 
lumes 8vo. ; and it has been oblerr- 


ed, that although the genius of the 


French language renders ſuch an un- 
dertaking peculiarly difficult, yet the 
Tranflator, M. Le Tourneur, has exc- 
cuted it with great ability. In a pre 
I;minary diſcourſe, he gives a very 


Works; he acknowledges that tax 
Night Thoughts abound with fault 
but affirms, at the ſame time, that 
more ſublime Elegy was never com 
poſed on the miſeries of mortal. 


nor a monument erected where t 
Princip 


r 
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of ſeveral years; but it did not ſo entirely engroſs his thoughts, 
as to prevent him from gratifying the publick with other produc- 
tions; one of which was a conſiderable performance in proſe, 
entitled, The Centaur not Fabulous. In Six Letters to a 
«« Friend, on the Life in Vogue.” 

An explanation of this ſingular Title will throw ſome light on 
the nature of the work ; and the Author himſelf has thus given it 
to his readers :—* The men of Pleaſure,” ſays he, the licen- 
* tious, and profligate are the ſubject of theſe Letters; and in 
% ſuch, as in the fabled Centaur, the Brute runs away with the 
* Man: therefore I call them Centaur. And further I call them 
* Centaurs act fabulous, becauſe by their ſcarce half-human con- 
% duct and character, that enigmatical, and purely ideal figute of 
the antients, is not unriddled only, but realized {4).”—In the 
firſt four Letters, he attempts to make the Infidel and the Volup- 
tuary ſenſible of their error, and to recommend Belief and Virtue, 
in the room of Doubt and Diffoluteneſs. In the Fifth and Sixth, 
he treats theſe five points; Life's Review : The General Cauſe of 
Security in Sin: Thoughts for Age : The Dignity of Man: The 
Centaur's Reſtoration to Humanity. — The three firſt of theſe points, 
he tells his Correſpondent, were naturally ſuggeſted to him by the 
world's wickedneſs, and their own ; and by their advanced time 
of life. The fourth, wiz. The Dignity of Man, ſays he, is natu- 
rally ſuggeſted by the notoriety of its reverſe in thoſe, for whoſe 
ſake thele letters are principally written. And the fifth point, 
viz. The Centaur's Reſtoration to Humanity is forcibly impoſed 
on me by the tranſporting thought, that ſuch an event is poſ- 
fible CY. 

The general ſtrain of theſe Letters is ſtrongly charaReriſtick of 
the Author of the Night Thoughts, notwithſtanding an air of 
gayety and even levity which is occaſionally aſſumed (mJ); and 


principal beautics of Poetry, and 
the ſublimeſt truths of Religion and 
Morality appear with ſo much luſtre. 
—Sce Mouthly Review, Vol. XLI. 
P. 362. £ 

{k) See the Dedication. 

„ Letter V. 

(m) The Author's motives for 
alluming it be himſelf thus explains: 
— They who can take on them to 


read lectures in this laughing age,” 


ſays he to his Correſpondent, * if 
they wilh an audience but mode- 
rately large, muſt have weight 
enough to make unpreſhon on the 
letious, and Levity enough to catch 
thoſe wanton ears, which, unleſs 
tickled by that feather, would con- 
tinuc ſhut as cloſe, as their filly 
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they 


hearts are to virtue, though an an- 
* gel ſhould take the chair. —I know? 
(he adds) you are fo kindly con- 
cerned for your friend's reputa- 
tion, that the mixture of Levity 
with Solemnity, in theſe Letters, 
makes you apprehenſive of its ex- 
poling the writer to cenſure or ri- 
dicule. Yet, how is it poſſible 
to write on ſo dreadfully mixed a 
ſubjeR, as the ways of man, with- 
out beingagitated by the moſt con- 
tradictory emotions ? His ſollies 
ſo fantaſtically wrong, fo ludi- 
crouſly abſurd ; his capacities for 
virtue and happineſs ſo noble: 
his vices fo ſhocking : their con- 
ſequences ſo deplorable So ear- 
neltly deſirous I am of waking him 

from 
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they are, in many inſtances, diſtinguiſhed by a ſtriking originality 


of ſentiment, and peculiar brilliancy of expreſſion. 
Dr. Young was now far advanced in years ; but, amidſt the 


languors of age, he continued to ſeek, in the pleaſures of the pen, 


a ſolace of his grief, and that reſpite from care, which literary pur- 
ſuits, as he himſelf obſerves, are ſo well fitted to procure (7g. 
Accordingly, in the year 1759, he ſurpriſed the publick with a 
Piece, entitled, Conjectures on Original Compoſition : In a 
Letter to the Author of Sir Charles Grandiſon;“ which, 


though written in a looſe, irregular manner, ſufaciently proves, 


that age had not yet extinguiſhed the fire of his genius. The ſtyte 
is exceedingly animated; and many of his obſervations on the merit 
of original writers, and their imitators, are equally new, ſtriking, 
and juſt {o). The Conjectures were therefore very favoura- 
bly received ; and it would have been more happy for the Author's 
fame, if he had here cloſed his publications; which perhaps he in- 
tended : For, by an Advertiſement prefixed to the only Perfor- 
mance which he publiſhed after this, it appears, that it was not 
deũgned torthe publick eye, there being many ſtrong reaſons againſt 

;- it; 


from that dream, in which he nods * freſhed, as a peeviſh child (and 
* upon the brink of eternal ruin, pecviſh children are we all till we 
© that if nothing can do it but my * Fall aſleep) when laid to the breaſt ! 
* own diſgrace, my own buffoonery Our happineſs no longer lives on 
(as perhaps he will think it) I re- charity; nor bids fair for a fall, by 
« zoice to fall ſo low. If he will but * Jeaning on that moſt precarious 
* laugh with me, at himſelf, he 1s * and - Pun pillow ; another's 
© freely welcome to laugh at me, * pleaſure, for our repoſe. How in- 
© as much as he ſees — 3 It is * dependent of the world is he, who 
not his applauſe, but his welfare, can daily find new acquaintance, 


© that is fought. Amendment is the that at once entertain and improve 
4 pomt in view.*——Sce the Poſt- 
ſcript. 

(n) © To men of letters and lei- 
© Jurc,? ſays he, * Compoſition is 
nt tomy a noble amuſement, but 
« a ſwee: refuge: It improves their 
parts, and promotes their peace: 

* a back door out of the 
buſtle of this buſy and idle world 
into a debcious garden of moral 
and iwntellectuat fruits and flowers; 
the key of which is denied to the 
reſt of mankind, When ſtung 
with idle anxieties, or teazed with 
fruitleſs im pertinence, or yawning 
over inſipid diverſions, then we 
perceive the bleſſing of a Leiter- 
cd Receſs. With what a guſt do 
we retire to our diſintereſted and 
immortal friends in our cloſet ; 
and find our minds, when applied 
to lome favourite theme, as natu- 
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rally and as calily quicied and re- 


him, in the little world, the mi- 
nute but fruitful creation of his 
own mind! — Theſe advantages 
Compoſition affords us, whether 
we wiite ourſelves, or an more 
humble amuſement peruſe the 
works of others. While we buſtle 
through the thronged walks of pub- 
lic life, it gives us a reſpite, at 
leaſt, from care; a pleaſing pauſe 
of refreſhing recollection; and if 
the country is our choice or fate, 
there it reſcues us from floth and 
ſenſuality, which, like obſcene 
vermin, are apt gradually to creep 
unperceived into the delightful 
bowers of our retirement, and to 
poiſon all its ſweets.” — See his 


Conjectures on Original Compoſi- 
tion. 
(o) See Monthly Review, Vol. 


X. P. 301. 
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it ; but a few copies having been printed and given to his friends, 
ſome extracts of it ſoon got abroad; and upon this account, 
it was thought neceſſary to publiſh the whole, in its imperfe& ate, 
leſt a copy ſlill more imperfect ſhould fall into the preſs. —This 
Performance was a Poetical one, entitled, . Reſignation : in two 
parts; and a Poſtſcript to Mrs. B—.”—It is addreſſed to a Lady, 
to teach her reſignation, when under a very ſevere affliction, cauſed 
by the death of a beloved huſband ; but though the deſign is good, 
the manner in which that deſign is executed affords (as a judicious 
Critick has well obſerved) © a ſtriking inſtance of the ſeneſcence 
« of genius.—The ſentiments indeed,” he adds, © are till 
«© characteriſtic of their Author, but moſt of them are to be found 
jn his Night Thoughts ; and very little has been advanced on the 
«« doctrine of Reſignation that is not to be met with in the diffe- 
«© rent works of Divines and Moraliſts. The ſtyle alſo is like 
e that of Dr. Young, but the reſemblance is rather in its ble- 
«<< miſhes than its beauties. Here is the ſame fondneſs for Anti- 
** theſes and pointed expreſſion, the ſame hunting down of 
*« figures, and lowneſs of metaphors, that are to be found in his other 
*«« poetical works; but little of their ſtrength or harmony remains. 
He has alſo been unhappy in the choice of his Metre. The 
„Lyric Muſe has always been unfavourable to him; and to at- 
«© tempt her eaſy meaſures at this time of life, was an unfortunate 
determination. If he thought the dignity of Blank Verſe too 
« much for his years, he ought to have conſidered that the eaſy 
harmony of Lyric Poetry is not more readily caught by the un- 
„ braced ear of age, than the ſwelling grandeur of Miltonic 
numbers (p).” 

For ſome years before the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
[Father of his preſent Majeſty], Dr. Young, who was in great fa- 
vour with his Royal Highneſs, attended the Court pretty con- 
ſtantly; but upon the Prince's deceaſe, in the year 1751, all his 
hopes of Church-Preferment vaniſhed ; and, towards the latter 
end of his life, his deſires of advancement ſeem to have entirely 
forſaken him. His-fortune, indeed, was more than equal to his 
wants; and in his retirement, at Welwyn, “the reſidence of vir- 
tue and literature (q),” he enjoyed what the favour of Princes 
cannot beſtow. —In the year 1761, however, his former attendance 
at Court was ſo far remembered and rewarded, as that, upon the 
death of Dr. Stephen Hales, he was appointed to ſucceed that 
excellent perſon, as Clerk of the Cloſet to her Royal Highneis, 
the Princeis Dowager of Wales. But this mark of diſtinction 
came too late to afford him any laſting ſatisfaction, for his life was 
now drawing to an end; a life ſpent with honour to himſelf, and 
advantage to others, and which he cloſed in a manner becoming 

| the 


Monthly Review, Vol. XXVI. (g/ See the Dedication of an Ef- 
F. 462, fay on the Genius and Writiugs of 
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the dignity of his character; for (to uſe an expreſſion of his own) 
his unſteady pen vibrated to the laſt in the cauſe of learning, vir- 
tue, and religion Cr). He died, at Welwyn, on the 12th of April, 
1765, and was buried under the Altar-Piece (5) of that Pariſh- 
Church, by the fide of his wife. —In the latter part of his life, he 
had been but little talked of; and he fell unwept by the Muſes ; 

aſſing as filently to the grave as piety or modeſty could wiſh ; for 
the bell did not toll, till the Corpſe was brought out of the Houſe, 
and though he was both Founder and Endower of a Charity-ſchool 
in his Pariſh, yet neither the Maſter nor the Children attended his 
funeral (t). 


As a Chriſtian and a Divine, Dr. Young was a fine example of 
primeval piety (2). The turn of his mind was naturally ſolemn ; 
and, during his reſidence in the country, he commonly ſpent many 


hours ina day, amongſt the tombs in his own church-yard. His 


converſation, as well as his writings, generally had a reference to 
the life after this; and the ſame diſpoſition diſcovered itſelf even 
in the improvements of his rural abode (v). And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this natural gloomineſs of temper, he was ſo fond of inno- 
cent amuſements, that he inſtituted an Aſſembly, and a Bowling- 
Green, in his Pariſh, which he frequently honoured with his pre- 
ſence, —In the earlier part of his life, he had been intimately ac- 
quainted with ſome of the firſt perſons in the polite and learned 
world; but he ſurvived almoſt all of them, many years. 

After the death of his wife, our venerable Divine, knowing his 
own incapacity for domeſtick affairs, to which he had never given 
any attention, thought fit to commit the whole management of his 
family to his houſe-keeper, whom he rewarded with a handſome 
legacy ; and having given a few other legacies to ag his 

riends, 


(r) See Conjeftures on Original ſets his diſpoſition, in this reſpect, 
Com poſition. in the moſt amiable light :—Preach- 
This is faid to be one of the ing, one Sunday, in his turn at St. 
molt curious in the kingdom; being — he found that though he 
adorned with an elegant piece of flroveto make his audience attentive, 
needle-work wrought by the Lady 7 he could not prevail; Whereupon 


Betiy Young, his wife. In the mid- 
dle is inicnbed, in capital letters, 
the following ſentence, I am the 
Bread of Life. On the North-Side 
of the Chancel is this Inſcription 
(placed, as it is fuppoſed, by the 
Doctor's order) VIRGINIBOVUS.—-Iu- 
creaſe in Underſtanding and Wiſdom ; 
andontheSouth Side;PUERISQUE, 
—And in Favour with God and Man. 
—Biograph.Britan. Appendix to the 
Supplement. Firſt Edit, 

(% Biograph. Britan. 

(u) The following circumſtance 


is pity for their folly getting the 
better of all decorum, he fat back 
in the pulpit, and burſt into a flood 
of tears. Univerſal Muſeum, toi 
June, 1763. ; 

v He had, in his garden, for in- 
ſtance, an alcove with a bench 0 
painted, that, at a diſtance, it ſeemed 
a real one ; but, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, the deception was perceived, 
and this Motto appeared, ** Inuiſts 
* bilta non decipiunt; The Things 
* unſcen do not deceive us.“ Bio- 
graph. Britan. 
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friends, he bequeathed the whole of his fortune, which was ver 
conſiderable, to his only ſon ; whoſe irregular conduR, which 
had been the fource of great affliction to him, he was, at length, 
induced to forgive. 

In the year 1762, Dr. Young publiſhed a collection of ſuch as 
he thought the beſt of his works, in Four Volumes, 12mo ; and, 
not long before his death, he ordered all his Manuſcripts to be 
committed to the flames (w). 


(w) Biograph. Britan. 
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in Ireland, was deſcended from an ancient family, that 

had, for ſome centuries, been ſettled at Congleton in 
Cheſhire. His father, Thomas Parnell, who had been attached 
to the Common-wealth party, went over to Ireland, upon the Reſ- 
toration, and carried with him a large perſonal fortune, which he 
laid out in lands in that kingdom. The eftates which he purchaſed 
there, and that of which he was poſſeſſed in Cheſhire, — 
to this his eldeſt ſon, who, in the year 1679, was born in Dublin; 
in which city he received the firſt rudiments of his education, at a 
ſchool of good repute ; where he made ſo extraordinary a progreſs, 
that he was admitted a Member of the College of Dublin, at the 
age of thirteen ; which is much ſooner than uſual, as at that Uni- 
verſity they are a great deal ſtricter in their examination, tFan ei- 
ther at Cambridge or Oxford (a). 

How he waded through the eſtabliſhed College-courſe of ſtudy, 
we are not informed; bat it is certain, that as a Claſſical ſcholar, 
few could equal him. He took the degree of Maſter of Arts, on 
the ninth of July, 1700; and in the ſame year he was ordained a 
Deacon, by the Biſhop of. Derry, having procured a Diſpenſation 


T2 PARNELL, D. D. Archdeacon of Clogher, 


from the Primate, as being under the canonical age. He was ad- 


mitted into Prieſt's Orders, about three years after, by the Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin; and in 1705, he was collated to the Archdea- 
conry of Clogher. 

In the mean time, our Divine, following the bent of his genius, 
had purſued his Claflical ſtudies with great ſucceſs; and he had 
allo given ſome occaſional ſpecimens of his talent for Poetical com- 
poſition. But theſe were rather his amuſements, than his pleg- 
Jares ; for his ruling paſſion led him to the enjoyments of ſocial 
life, in the polite and learned world ; and in order to gratify his 
taſte, in this reſpect, he began to make excurſions to England, 
where, even before he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the republick 
of letters, his friendſhip was ſought by perſons of every rank and 


Party. 


His 
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His converſation is ſaid to have been extremely pleaſing ; but 
in what its peculiar excellence conſiſted is now unknown. Certain 
it is, that his company was much deſired ; and the letters which 
were written to him- by his friends (ſome of which are inſerted by 
Dr. Goldſmith, in his Life of our Author) are full of compliments 
upon his talents as a companion, and his good nature as a man (6). 
Indeed he took care that his friends ſhould always ſee him to the 
beſt advantage; for when he found his fits of ſpleen and uneaſi- 
neſs, which ſometimes laſted for weeks together, returning, he fled 
with all expedition to the remote parts of Ireland, and there made 
out a gloomy kind of ſatisfaction in giving hideous deſcriptions of 
the ſolitude to which he retired (c). | 

But though this method of quarrelling with his ſituation, in his 
Poems, ſerved to relieve himſelf, yet it was not ſo eaſily endured 
by the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who did not care to con- 
feſs themſelves his fellow-ſufterers ; and he received many mortifi- 
cations from them, upon this account ; for being naturally fond 
of company, he could not be eaſy without even theirs, which how- 
ever, amongſt his Erglifs friends, he pretended to deſpiſe, —Of 
theſe friends, the principal were Lord Oxford, Swift, Pope, Ar- 
buthnot, Gay, and Jervas, in whoſe company he was particularly 
happy; and accordingly, as ſoon as he had collected his annual 
revenues, he immediately {et out for England, to enjoy their con- 
ver{ ion. 

In the ſociety of ſach men as theſe, he had the beſt opportunity 
of improving his talents; and as Mr, Pope, in particular, was ex- 

eſſively fond of his company, ſo the intercourſe between them 
was carried on to the common rang of both. For our Author 
now beginning to make a figurè in the literary world, when Pope 
had a Miſcellany to publiſh, he applied to ham for Poetical aflil- 
3 F\2 tance 

(65) Parnell,“ ſays Dr. Goldſmith, 


c) * It is related of a famous 


* by what I have been able to collett pwnter,, fays Dr. Goldſmith, 
from my father and uncle, who that being confined in priſon for 
* knew him, was the moſt capable * debt, his whole delight conſiſted in 
man in the world to make the hap- drawing the faces of his creditors 
* pineſs of thoſe he converſed with, in caricatura. It was juſt fo with 
* and the leaſt able to fecure his Parnell, From many of his un- 
* own. He wanted that evenneſs of * publiſhed pieces which Thaveſeen, 
* di{poſition which bears dilappoint- and from others that have appear- 
ment with phlegm, and joy with * ed, it would ſeem, that ſcarce a 
* indifference, He was ever very * bog in his neighbourhood was leſt 
* muchelated or deprefſed ; and his without reproach, and ſcarce a 
* whole life was {pent in agony or * mountain reared its head unſung. 
* rapture. But the turbulence of * Thele deſcriptions of the imagin- 
* thele paſſions only affected himſelf, * ed diſtreſſes of his ſituation ſerved 
* and never thoſe about him. He * to give kim a temporary relief: 
* knew the ridicule of his own cha- They threw off the blame from 
* rafter, and very effettually raiſed * kimfelf, and laid upon fortune and 
* the mirth of his compamons, as accident a wretchednels of his own 
ell at his vexations, as at his * creating,” 


t1umphs,? 
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tance ; and Parnell implicitly ſubmitted to him, for correction. 
Thus they mutually advanced each others intereſt or reputation.— 
Nor was Mr. Pope the only perſon to whom our Poet had recourſe 
for aſſiſtance. We learn from Swift's Letters to Stella, that he 
ſubmitted his pieces to all his friends, and readily adopted their 
alterations. Amongſt the reſt, Swift himſelf was very uſeful to 
him, in this reſpect. 

Mr. Pope was likewiſe under ſeveral literary obligations to our 
Author, for his aſſiſtance in the tranſlation of Homer. —'The Life 
of Homer alſo, prefixed to the tranſlation of the Iliad, was written 
by Parneil, and corrected by Pope; though as that great poet 
aſſures vs, this correction was not effected without great labour. 
« Tt is ſtill Riff,” ſays he,“ and was writtenſtill ſtiffer: As it is, 
« ] verily think it coſt me more pains in the correcting, than the 
«« writing of it would have done (4).“ 

It is well known that the diſtinguiſhed wits, with whom our Au- 
thor chiefly aſſociated, had formed themſelves into a Society, called 


the Scriblerus Club, which was productive of a great variety of 


whimſical conceits; nor was Parnell by any means an inactive 
member. Of thoſe productions in which he had a principal ſhare, 
that of the Origin of the Sciences from the Monkies in Ethiopia 
is particularly mentioned by Pope, in ſome manuſcript anecdotes 
which he left behind him; and the © Life of Zoilus“ was 
written at the requeſt of his friends, and deſigned as a ſatire 
upon Dennis and Theobald, with whom his Club had long been 
at variance, 

In this manner our Author paſſed his time in England, with 
friends in whoſe company he could give a looſe to every harmleſs 
levity that came uppermoſt ; and as his fortune was eaſy, he does 
not ſeem to have been ambitious of preferment. His connexions, 
however, were very flattering in this reſpe& alſo ; but if he made 
any attempt to advance himſelf in the Church (e), his endeavours 
were not jo ſucceſsful on this fide of the water, as in his native 
country, For, in the year 1716, he was preſented, by his w_ 

an 


(4) All this,” ſays Dr. Gold- {e) In Mr. Ruffhead's Life of 
ſmith, * may be ealily credited; for Pope, it is ſaid, that when Parnell 
* every thing of Parneil's, that has . by Swiit to Lord 
appeared in proſe, is written in a Oxford, and had been eſtabliſhed in 
very awkward inclegant man- his favour by tbe aſſiſtance of Pope, 
ner, It is true, his productions he ſoon began to entertain ambitious 
teem with imagination, and ſhew views ; that the walk he chole to 
great learning, but they want that ſhine in was popular preaching ; that 
eale and ſweetneſs for which his he had talents for it, and began to be 
poctry is ſo much admired, and the diſtinguiſhed, when the Queen's 
language is allo moſt ſhamefully death deſtroyed all his profpcets, at 
incorrect, Yet, though all this a juncture when famed preaching 
muſt be allowed, Pope ſhould was the readicit road to preterment. 
live taken care not to leave his —P, 492. 9 | 
cnors upon record againſt him.“ 
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and patron, Archbiſhop King, to the Vicarage of Finglaſs, in the 
dioceſe of Dublin; a benefice worth about tour hundred pounds 
a year; which, however, he enjoyed but a very ſhort time: For 
he died at Cheſter, in the following year, on his way to Ircland, 
and was buried in Trinity Church, in that town, without any mo- 
nument to mark the place of his interment, 

About the time that Dr. Parnell ( f) was collated to the Arch- 
deaconry of Clogher, he married M1is Anne Minchin, a young 
Lady of great merit and beauty, by whom he had two ſons, who 
died young, and one daughter, who ſurvived him. His wife died 
ſome time before him, and her death is ſaid to have made ſo great 
an impreſſion on his ſpirits, that it ſerved to haſten his own.,—From 
that time he could never venture to court the Muſe in ſolitude, where 
he was ſure to find the image of her who firſt inſpired his at- 
tempts (g. He began therefore to throw himſelf into ev 
company, and to ſeek from wine, if not relief, at leaſt inſenſibi- 
lit. Thoſe helps that ſorrow firſt called in for his aſſiſtance, ha- 
bit ſoon rendered neceſſary, and he died before his fortieth year, 
in ſome meaſure a Martyr to Conjugal Fidelity.—-As he died 
without male iflue, his eſtate devolved to his only nephew, Sir 
john Parnell, Baronet, whoſe father was younger brother to 
the Archdeacon, and one of the Juſtices of the King's Bench in 
Ireland. 


« Thus,“ ſays the ingenious Biographer, to whom we are in- 
debted for the ſubſtance of this Article, “ in the ſpace of a very 
« few years, Parnell attained a ſhare of fame, equal to what moſt of 
his cotemporaries were a long life in acquiring. He is only to be 
© conſidered as a Poet; and the univerſal eſteem in which his Poems 
© are held, and the reiterated pleaſure they give in the peruſal, are a 
© ſufficient teſt of their merit. He appears to me to be the laſt 
of that great ſchool that had modelled itfelf upon the An- 
e cients, and taught Engliſh Poetry to reſemble what the generality 
« of mankind have allowed to excel.—He is ever happy in the 
© ſclection of his images, and ſcrupulouſly careful in the choice of 
his ſubjects. He gives out his beauties with a ſparing hand; 
© he is ſtill carrying his reader forward, and juſt gives him re- 
« {;c{ment ſufficient to ſupport him to his journey's end. At the 
end of his courſe, the reader regrets that his way has been ſo 
e ſhort ; he wonders that it gave him ſo little trouble, and fo re- 
** ſolves to go the journey over again, —His poetical language is 
not leſs correct than his ſubjects are plealing ; he has conſidered 

the 


Where, and at what time, he written, Dr. Goldſmith tells us, on 
took the degree of Doctor in Divi- this lady. They were the genuine 
nity, we are not informed. * dictates of his paſhon,” ſays he, 


| (;) woo the Songs that appear * but are not excellent in their 
iu tac Collection of his Poems were kind.“ 


ZW 


* 
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« the language of poetry as the language of life, and he conveys 
t the warmeſt thoughts in the ſimpleſt expreſſion (5). 

Some time after the death of our Author, his Poems were col- 
lected, and publiſhed in one volume, by Mr. Pope, with an inimi- 
table Dedication to the Earl of Oxford. —He had written ſeveral 
beſides theſe, and ſome of them have been made publick with 
very little advantage to his reputation. There are ſtill many 
« more,” ſays Dr. Goldſmith, “ that have not yet ſeen the 
«« light, in the poſſeſſion of Sir John Parnell, his nephew, who 
4 from that laudable zeal which he has for his uncle's reputation, 


LY 


4 do it an injury (7).” 


„ * Thoſe compoſitions,” ſays 
Mr. Hume, which we read the 
* ofteneſt, and which every man of 
© taſte has got by heart, have the re- 
© commendation of ſimplicity, and 
© have nothing fur ne in the 
* thought, when divelled of chat ele- 
gance of expreſſion, and harmony 
* of numbers, with whichit is cloath- 
* ed. If the merit of the compoli- 
© tion lies in a point of wit, it may 
rike at firſt; but the mind antici- 
« pates the thought in the lecond pe- 
© ruſal, and is no longer affected by 
it. When I read an epigram of 


will probably be flow in publiſhing what he may even ſuſpect will 


Martial, the firſt line recalls the 
whole ; and I have no pleaſure in 
repeating to mylelf what I know 
already, But each line, each word 
in Catullus has its merit; and I am 
never tired with the peruſal of him. 
It is ſufficient to run over Cowley 
once ; but Parnell, after the fit- 
tieth reading, 1s as freſh as at the 
firſt,” —Eflay on Simplicity and 
Refinement in Writing. Vol. I 
Eſfay XXIII. 12mo. Edit. 1760. 
(1) Life of Dr. Parnell, prefixed 
to a new Edition of his Poems; 
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The Life of EUSTACE BUDGELL. 


USTACE BUDGELL, the relation and friend of Addi- 
E ſon, was the ſon of Gilbert Budgell, D. D. of St. Thomas, 
near Exeter, where he was born about the year 1685. In 
the courſe of his grammatical education, he made ſo ſpeedy a 
progreſs in claſſical learning, that he was removed, at an carly 
age, to Chriſt-Church, in Oxford; of which College he became a 
Gentleman Commoner.—He continued at the Univerſity ſome 
years; and from thence he went to London, where he was entered 
of the Inner 'Temple ; his father intending to educate him for 
the Bar. But inſtcad of applying himſelf, with proper diligence, 
to the ſtudy of the Law, our young Templar devoted himſelf to 
polite literature, and to the cultivating of aa acquaintance with 
1 1 of taſte and faſhion; a conduct by no means pleaſing to 
is father, who became very uncaly when he found that his fon was 
neither called to the Bar, nor had acquired a ſufficient ſtock of pro- 
feſſional knowledge (a). 
In one reſpect, Mr. Budgell's behaviour was exceedingly diſ- 
creet ; for he took care to ſorm a ſtrict intimacy and friendſhip 
with his relation, Mr. Addiſon, who, in the year 1709, being ap- 
pa Secretary to the Earl of Wharton, Lord Licutenant of 
reland, made his young friend an offer of taking him with him, 
as one of the Clerks in his Office. This propoſal, as Mr. Budgell 
was on ill terms with his father, and was abſolutely unqualified for 
the practice of the Law, was too pleaſing and advantageous not to 
be readily accepted; but being feartul that his father might not 
approve of the ſcheme, he did not acquaiut him with his reſolu- 
tion, till the very night on which he ſet out for Ireland, — This 
as in April, 1710, when Mr. Budgell was nearly twenty-five 
years of age, and was become a very accomplithed perion, 
He had read the Claſſicks, the moſt celebrated Hiſtorians, and the 
beſt Engliſh, French, and Italian writers. He had likewiſe a quick 
apprehenſion, a lively imagination, and a ſtrong memory; and 
his talents were ſet off to the greateſt advantage by a genteel ad- 
dreſs, a ready wit, and a fine elocution. But theſe ſhining qualities 
were not a little tarniſhed by a vanity which led him to think, 
that 
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that no undertaking was above his capacity, and no favour or pre- 
ferment ſuperior to his merit. He behaved, however, in ſuch a 
manner as to preſerve the eſteem and affection of Mr. Addiſon, 
who-introduced him into the beſt and moſt ingenious company in 
both kingdoms. 

Thus connected, it was not long before Mr. Budgell commenced 
Author. He is ſaid to have been concerned with Sir Richard 
Steele and Mr. Addiſon in writing the ** Tatler;“ but the fact 
ſeems doubtful ; for we meet with no acknowledgments of this 
kind, either in the concluſion. or the preface to that work. It is 
certain that he ſuſtained an honourable part in the. Spectator;“ 
all the papers in the firſt ſeven Volumes marked X. being written 
by him ; and beſides this, the Eighth Volume was condacted by 
Mr. Addiſon and himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of Sir Richard 
Steele (5). | 

In the year 1711, Mr. Budgell ſucceeded, by the death of his 
father, to the eſtates of his family, which amounted to upwards of 
nine hundred pounds a year, though ſomewhat encumbered with 
debts. But notwithſtanding this acceſſion of fortune, he did not 
alter his mode of living ; and though he was ranked amongſt the 
wits of the time, and pretty generally noticed and careſſed in the 
polite world, yet he adhered cloſely to buſineſs, and gave general 
latisfaction in the diſcharge of his office. 

When, in the interval between the concluſion of the firſt ſeven 
Volumes of the Spectator, and the reſumption of that work, 
the Guardian” was ſet on foot, our Author took a part in it 
with Mr, Addiſon and Sir Richard Steele. The papers which he 
wrote were originally diſtinguiſhed by an aſteriſk ; but that mark 
not being preſerved in the tabſequent editions of the work, we are 
not able to ſpecify them.— In the year 1714, he = another 
proof of his abilities, in a Tranſlation of Theophraſtus's Charac- 
ters, from the Greek; which Mr. Addiſon has ſpoken of in terms 
of high applauſe, in the thirty-ninth number of the Lover ;” 
pointing out particularly ſeveral inſtances of the Tranſlator's in- 
genuity and addreſs: —'This work was dedicated to the Earl of 
Halifax, who honoured our Author with his friendſhip, and was his 


principal patron. 
Theſe 


(6) Whilſt Mr. Budgell was con- tacked by a writer in the SpeCtator ; 


cerned in the Spectator, he wrote an but the defence of it was undertaken, 


humorous Epilogue to Mr. Ambroſe 
Philips's “ Diſtreſſed Mother,” 
which was received with ſuch un- 
common applaule, that it was called 
tor by the audience during the whole 
run of that Tragedy, and coutinued 
to be ſpoken many ye-rs after, I he 
propriety of this Epilogue, and of 
Epilogues of the like kind, was at- 


in the ſame Paper, by our Author 
himſelf, who was by no means ſpar- 
ing in the pow of his own pro- 
duction . Indeed he was not aſham- 
ed, during the repreicatation of the 
+ Diftreſied Mother,” to fit in the 
pit and call for the Epiloguc.— Bio- 
graph. Britan, 


& Spectator, Vol. V. No. 338. 341. 
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Theſe literary engagements, however, not preventing Mr. Bud- 

Il from attending with diligence to his official buſineſs, he had 
riſen gradually in his employment, till upon Mr. Addiſon's being 
appointed principal Secretary to the b arl of Sunderland, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in this ſame year, 1714, he was promoted 
to be Under-Secretary, He was alſo made chief Secretary to the 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland, and Deputy Clerk of the Council in 
that kingdom. — Theſe preferments, of which he took poſſeſſion 
in the latter end of the year 1714, brought him into ſuch notice, 
that he was elected a Member of the Iriſh Parliament, where he 
became an able ſpeaker ; and at a publick entertainment, in the 
ſame year, at the Inns of Court in Dublin, he was made, together 
with many perſons of diſtinction, an honorary Bencher. 

When Mr. Budgell firſt entered on the Secretary's place, he lay 
under no ſmall difficulties, from the obſtinacy of ſome Tory Clerks ' 
in the office, who refuſed to ſerve under him, and, ſecreting the 14 
books, endeavoured to throw every thing into confuſion; but he F 
ſurmounted theſe embaraſſments with a reſolution, aſſiduity, and 1 
ability, which gained him great honour and applauſe Cc. In this | 
ſtation he continued till the year 1717, when Mr. Addiſon be- F 
coming one of the principal Secretaries of State, procured for him | | 
the place of Accomptant and Comptroller General of Ireland, | i 1 
which was worth four hundred pounds a year, There were ſome | 
thoughts, at that time, of making him Under-Secretary to his | 

; 


relation and friend ; but it was deemed more expedient for 7 


| his Majeſty's ſervice, that he ſhould continue to be employed in the ; 
Irith affairs Cd). N N 
Hitherto Mr. Budgell appears to have lived in honour and proſ- 4 
perity ; but an event ſoon took place, which, in its conſequences, bf | | 
. was very fatal to his fortune, and peace of mind.—In the year 9! 
: 1717, Charles, Duke of Bolton, was declared Lord Lieutenant of i 
f Ireland; and when his Grace went over to that Kingdom, he | itt 
g carried with him one Mr. Edward Webſter, who had been an Under- 
Clerk in the Treaſury in England, and made him a Privy Coun- N 
p ſellor and his Principal Secretary. This gentleman, it is ſaid, in- . 
: Vol. IX. . 3 G ſiſted I. 
KY 
{c) When the rebellion broke alfo ſingularly diſintereſted ; for he | | 
6 Gut, in 1715, a great additional weight tooknoextraordinary ſervice- money, | | 
of buſine is devolved upon Mr. Bud- nor would he receive any gratuity or 13 
; gell. As n Tranſport-Office, at ſees for the commiſſions which paſſed 9 g 
5 that time, ſubſiſted in Ireland, he was through his office for the colonels 'Y 
c charged with the care of the embar- and officers of militia then railing in ir tf 
by kation, and the providing of ſhip- Ireland. The Lords Juſtices wers "WM | 
5 pings tor all the troops that were to defirous that a handfome preſent 14 
4 e lent to Scotland. This is uſually ſhould be made him for his diſtin- | 
a the department of a Field-Officer; guiſhed zeal and labour in this affair; 
* but though it was ſo much out of but he generouſly and firmly re- | 
ho the ordinary line of buſineſs, Mr. fuſed to draw up a warrant for that 


Budgell went through it with ability 
and cxattnels. His conduct was 


purpole. 
(d) Cibber, as before, 
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ſiſted upon quartering a friend upon our Under-Secretary, who had 

too high an opinion of his own talents and importance to endure, 
with patience, ſuch unworthy treatment ; and accordingly he not 
only declared, that he would never ſubmit to any ſuch condition, 
but he treated Mr, Webſter himſelf, his family, education, and 
abilities, with the utmoſt contempt. He was even ſo indiſcreet as 
to write a lampoon, in which the Lord Lieutenant was not ſpared 
and he completed his indiicretion by ſuffering it to be publiſhed, in 
oppoſition to Mr. Addiſon's opinion, who obſerved, that it would 
certainly be prejudicial both to his intereſt and reputation.— Theſe 
diſcontents and quarrels roſe, at length, to ſuch a height, that the 
Duke of Bolton, in ſupport of his Secretary, ſuperſeded Mr. Bud- 
gell, and ſoon after got him removed from the place of Accomp- 
tant-General. 

It had been inſinuated to Mr. Budgell, that it might not be ſafe 
for him to continue any longer in Ireland; and therefore having 
intruſted his papers and private concerns to his brother William, 
who was then a Clerk in his Office, he ſet out for England. —One 
of the firſt things he did, after his arrival in this kingdom, was to 
wait upon Mr, Addiſon, who had reſigned the Seals, and was 
retired into the country, on account of his health: But this gen- 
tleman found it impoſſible to ſtem the tide of oppoſition, which, 
through the influence and power of the Duke of Bolton, was every 
where running againſt his friend; who determined to appeal 
io the publick, by printing his Caſe; a reſolution from 
which Mr. Addiſon difluaded him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, but 
without ſucceſs, "This was matter of great concern to that excel- 
lent perion ; but his anxiety was in ſome degree relieved by a pro- 
miſe which he obtained from the Earl of Sunderland, that ſome- 
thing ſhould be done for Mr. Budgell, when the clamour againſt 


him was abated /e). 


Upon the publication of his “ Caſe,” which appeared, in 
the ycar 1718, under the title of A Letter to Lord“, 
from Euſtace Budgell, Eſq; Accomptant-General of Ireland, 
„ aud late Secretary to the Lords Juſtices of that Kingdom,” 
eleven hundred copies were {old off in one day. He publiſhed, 
likewiſe, in the Poſt-Boy of January 17, 1718-19, an Advertiſe- 
ment to juſtify his character againſt a report which had been ſpread 
to his diſadvantage ; and he did not ſcruple to declare in all com- 
panies, that the reaſon why he did not attend his duty in the Iriſh 
Parliament was, that his life was attempted by his enemies. In- 


deed his paſſions, about this time, had gained ſuch an aſcendency 
9 over 


Mr. Budge!!'s old patron, the eſtcem for him, being deſtitute of 
Farl of Halifax, was now dead; and Court-favour, could procure him ne 
the Earl of Oriery, who had a high redieſs. 
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over him, that he was judged by many of his friends, to be nearly 
delirious V. f 

In the beginning of the year 1719, Mr. Budgell wrote a Pam- 
phlet againſt the famous Peerage Bill, which was well received by 
the publick; but by this means he highly offended the Earl of 
Sunderland. In the ſame year, he ſuſtained an irreparable loſs, 
by the death of Mr. Addiſon ; an event which gave a deciſive blow 
to his ſucceſs at Court, where he ſtill continued to make attempts, 
and was as conltantly kept down by the weight of the Duke of 
Bolton, 

Though Mr. Budgell was diſappointed in his variovs attempts 
to obtain ſome employment under the Crown, yet as he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable fortune, he had it in his power to have 
lived, if the reſtleſsneſs of his own diſpoſition would have permit- 
ted it, in eaſe, independence, and dignity. But in the year 1720, 
being ſeized with the aſtoniſhing infatuation which then prevailed, 
he leſt twenty thouſand pounds in the South-Sea ſcheme ; an 
event which brought him to the verge of ruin.—'The only relief 
which he found, under this calamity, was his entering, with un- 
common activity, into the concerns and debates of the general 
courts of the Company, where he made a very diſtinguithed figure. 
One of his ſpeeches, in particular, was ſo well received, that it 
was afterwards printed both in French and Engliſh, and ran to a 
third edition. In the following year, alſo, he publiſhed, with tuc- 
ceſs, a Pamphlet, relating to the ſame ſubject ; and ſoon after this, 
A Letter to Mr. Law, on his Arrival in England;“ which 
ſpeedily paſſed through ſeven editions. 

This activity and ready elocution in the tranſactions and de- 
bates of the general Courts of the South-Sea Company, exciting 
the notice of the Duke of Portland, whoſe fortune had likewile 
been deſtroyed ; when, with a view of repairing his loſs, in ſome 

3 G 2 degree, 


{/) * Whatever faults,” ſays the * ments, and expoſed to the inſolence 
judicious and candid Dr. Kippis, of an upſtart in power, —Qur Au- 
* Mr. Budgell might be carried into, © thoi's private conduct,“ he adds, 


by the excels of his N ſuſpi- had likewiſe bern difcreet, Whilſt 


© c1on, and reſentment, he {eems to * herefided at Dublin. Though he 
have been hardly treated. During lived in a genteel manner, he was, 
the four years in which he held the * at the ſame time, ſo frugal as to 
places of Under-Secretary to the * fave a conſiderable ſum of money. 
; 1 and Secretary to * He employed bimſelf, alſo, during 
* the Lords Juſtices, he had never * his abode in Ireland, in collecting 
been ablent four days from his materials for the hiſtory of that 
office, or ten miles from Dublin. kingdom; in doing which, the 
His application was indefatigable, * caly accels that he had to all the 
* and the firength of his natural * public offices gave him conſidera- 
* {pirits enabled him to go through * ble —— It is uncertain 
* any difficultics. It was not right ©* what progrels he made in the exe- 
* that ſo ingenious, able, and uſetul * cution of this delign,—Biograph, 
* a ſervant of the public ſhould be Britan, 

* deprived of his former emolu f 
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degree, that Nobleman was appointed Governor of Jamaica, he 
made Mr. Budgell an offer of going with him, as his Secretary ; 
aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that his houſe and table ſhould be 
as if they were his own, and that he reſolved to live with him, not 
as his maſter, but as his fliend and brother. Mr. Budgell received 
this generous offer, with ſuitable gratitude. He told the Duke, 
that he would follow his fortunes, wherever he went, and devote 
himſelf entirely to his ſervice. Accordingly, he proceeded with- 
out delay, to acquire the knowledge, and to make the preparations, 
requiſite for his new poſt. But whilſt he was thus engaged, he 
became an unhappy inſtance of the implacability of Court reſent- 
ment ; for a Secretary of State was ſent tothe Duke of Portland, 
to acquaint him, that he might take any man in England for 
his Secretary, excepting Mr, Budgell, but that he muſt not take 
him. 

It is not ſurpriſing, that this unmanly and cruel treatment irri- 
tated a perſon of Mr. Budgell's temper in the higheſt degree. 
Amongſt other expedients to bring himſelf into notice, and to 
make himielf of conſequence, he tried, at ſeveral places, to 
get into Parliament; and he completed his ruin, by ſpending 
nearly five thouſand pounds in unſucceſsful attempts of this kind. 
From the date of theſe misfortunes, his character and conduct 
took a very unhappy turn. He continually employed himſelf in 
writing virulent pamphlets againſt Sir Robert Walpole and the 
Miniſtry ; he did, it is ſaid, many unjuſt things with reſpect to 
his relations; and he involved himſelf in a vaſt number of law. 
ſuits, which brought him into diſtreſſes that attended him to the 
end of his life, 

In the year 1727, Mr, Budgell had a thouſand pounds given 
him by tae Ducheſs Dowager ot Marlborough, to enable him to 
get into Parliament. He was related to the Duke by the mother's 
nde; and the Ducheſs knew that he had a talent for ſpeaking ; 
that he was acquainted with bulineſs ; and that he would pro- 
bably run any lengths againſt the Miniſtry, This ſcheme, howe- 
ver, failed of ſuccets. 

In 1730, he united himſelf with the writers of the Craft 
man,“ and became a frequent contributor to that celebrated 
Paper. About the ſame time, likewiſe, he printed a Pamphlet, 
entitled, A Letter to the Craftſman, from E. Budgell, Eſq; oc- 
1 caſioned by his late preſenting a humble Complaint agaiuſt the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; with a Pokicript ;” 
which went through the ninth edition. This was ſoon followed by 
A Letter to Cleomenes, King of Sparta; being an Anſwer, 
„ Paragraph by Paragraph, to his Spartan Majeſty's Royal 
«« Epiſtic, publiſhed ſome Time fince in the Daily Courant; 
« with ſome Account of the Manners and Government of 
cc — ancient Greeks and Romans, and Political - Reflections 
+ thereon,” 
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Not, long after this, Mr. Budgell printed © A State of the 
«« Author's Caſe before the Houſe of Lords; which relates to a 
** Law-ſuit between him and Mr. William Piers, a Clergyman.“ 
He likewiſe publiſhed, on the ſame occaſion, another Pamphlet, 
entitled, Liberty and Property ;”” in which he complains of 
the ſeizure and loſs of many valuable papers; and particularly of 
a Collection of Letters from Mr. Addifhn, the Earl of Halifax, 
Sir Richard Steele, and other eminent perſons, which were intend- 
ed by him for publication; and it is to be lamented, that the 
world was hereby not only deprived of an elegant entertainment, 
but of what, might, perhaps, have added to the ſtock of hiſtorical 
knowledge.—In 1732, he publiſhed the Second Part of Liberty 
and Property ;”” wherein he gives an account of his havin 
been arreſted, 4 a Bailiff, upon an unjuſt action, and of the — 
manner in which he had been confined and ill-treated, for more 
chan two days, at a — 43 in conſequence of which 
abuſe, he proſecuted the Bailiff, pleaded his own cauſe as a Barriſ. 
ter, and obtained a verdict, by which the Bailiff was committed to 
the King's Bench priſon, ordered to pay full coſts of ſuit, and five 
pounds damages, 

About the ſame time, our Author publiſhed an occaſional Poem 
or two, of a political tendency ; and theſe various publications, 
though now ſcarcely known, were ſo well received, that moſt of 
them paſſed through many editions.—It was in the year 1732, 
likewiſe, that he favoured the publick with his“ Memoirs of the 
Lives and Characters of the illuſtrious family of the Boyles; 
* particularly of the late eminently learned Charles, Earl of Or- 
„ rery;” a book which, as it is of an hiſtorical nature, ſtill con- 
tinues to be read. 

In the latter end of the ſame year, he began a Weekly Pam- 
phlet, called, The Bee,” which was extracted in a great mea- 
{are from the news-papers ; comprehending, likewiſe, the purpoſes 
of a magazine. 'This was carried on, till it amounted to about an 
hundred numbers (g; but, at length, in conſequence of quarrel- 
ling with his bookſellers, and filling the pamphlet with his 
own perſonal diſputes and concerns, he was obliged to drop the 
undertaking (+), 


From 


(s) This work is uſually bound of Rapin], and {o contrary to his 
up in Eight Volumes, vo. known intentions and conduct, ſur- 
It was during the progreſs of priſed the world, and excited an 0 
this work, that his friend Dr. Mat- nion that there had been ſome unfair 


thew Tindal died; by whoſe Will dealing in the making of the will. 
two thouſand one hundred pounds In the conteſt that enſued between 
were left to Mr. Budgell. A be- Mr. Nicholas Tindaland our Author, 
queſt ſo extraordinary, ſo diſpropor- many cauſes of ſuſpicion appeared; 
nonateto Dr. Tindal's circumſtances, and, in the end, the Will was ſet 


lo 1n)uriousto his nephew, [ the Rev. 
Mr, Nicholas Tindal, the I raullator 


aſide. It is thought that Mr. Budgell 
had ſome concern in r. 
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From this time, Mr. Budgell became ſo involved in law-fuits, 
and ſo incapable of living in the manner he wiſhed, and which he 
ſill endeavoured to ſupport, (for he kept, to the very laſt, a Cha- 
riot, and a Houle in London,) that he was brought into a moſt un- 
happy ſituation. The various methods, by which he had endea- 
vourcd to retrieve his affairs, had failed of ſucceſs Ci); and, at 
length, his law-ſuits having gone againſt him, and being reduced 
to great difficulties, he determined to put an end to his life ; a 
reſolution which was ſtrengthened by the pride of his temper, and 
a diſbelief of Revelation, Accordingly, on the fourth of May, 
1737, taking a boat at Somerſet-ſtairs, he ordered the waterman 
to thoot the bridge; and, whilſt this was doing, he threw himſelf 
into the river, His body was found ſome days after, conſiderably 
bruiſed and disfigured, In his pockets, which had been filled 
with ſtones, for the purpoſe of ſinking the more readily, he had a 
bank note, a gold watch, ſeveral guineas, and a protection from 


Lord Orrery, as Secretary to that 


Dr. Tindal's © Chriſtianity as old 
„nas the Creation ;”” and it was the 
Dottor's 1equeft, in his laſt Teſta- 
ment, that the fecond part of that 
performance, and his other pieces, 
colletted into a volume, ſhould be 
given to the publick, by our Author; 
who frequently talked of doing it, 
and of adding a Life of has deceaſed 
friend; but this deſigu was never 
executed, 

Whilſt the ©* Bee”? was carried 
on, there, appeared a finart Pam- 
phlet, entitled“ A ſhort Hiſtory 
* of Prime Miniſters,” which was 
zenerally aſcribed to our Author. 
Je alſo publiſhed A Letter to the 
„Merchants and Tradeſmen of 
„London and Briſtol, upon their 
„ olorous Behaviour againſt the 
* Exciſe Law.”— Biograph. Britan. 

i Amongſt other expedients, he 
got hunſelf called to the Bar, and 


attcnded fome time in the Courts of _ 


Law; but, it being too late in life 
fr him to ſucceed iu that profeſhon, 
he ſoon quicted it. 

640 Mr. Budgell left a flip of pa- 
per upon his bureau, in which were 
„titten thele words: 


* What Cato did, and Addiſon ap- 
prov'd, 
Cannot be wrong. 


But the allertion that Mr. Addi- 


ſon gave his approbation to ſell- mur- 


obleman (4. 
Such 


der, is (it has been 9 obſerved) 
wholly grouadleſs. No ſuch con- 
cluſion' (fays the judicious Bio- 
grapher, who has furniſhed us with 
the chief materials for this Article) 
can be drawn from his repreſenta- 
tiou of the character of Cato in 
his Tragedy of that name. in 
the ſupport of this character, ut 
was neceſſary that the Poet ſhould 
make Cato ſpeak and att in the 
manaer which was ſuitable to his 
known principles and conduct. 
Befides, Mr. Addiſon has endea- 
voured to obviate the ill effets that 
might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
Cato's example, by putting into 
his mouth (whether with drama- 
tic propriety or not, we do not de- 
termine) the following words, juſt 
as he was dying: 


DS, ge // I 0 TE TO one 


* —And yet methinks a beam of 
* light breaks in 

On my departing ſoul. Alas, I 
* fear 

© I've been too haſty. O ye powers 
* that ſearch 

* The heart of man, and weigh his 
* inmoſlt thoughts, 

© If I have done amils, imputc it 
not 

The beſt may err, but you are good, 
* and— Oh P 
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Such was the end of EusTact BUILT, whoſe character, as 
a Man, we cannot (ſays his Biographer, Dr. Kippis) contemplate 
without painful ſenſations. But,” as the ſame writer well ob- 
ſerves, ©* though the latter part of his life is unpleaſant to read, 
it is not deſtitute of moral inſtruction. It affords a ſtriking in- 
«© {tance to what fatal lengths any one may be carried by extrava- 
«« gant ſelf-opinton, violent reſentment, ungoverned paſſions in 
«« general, and the want of a ſteady principle of virtue. Other- 
* wiſe, it might have been in Mr. Budgell's power, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſappointments of his ambition, and the ill- treatment 
he had met with, to have choſen an elegant private ſtation, to 
have employed his abilities to valuable purpoſes, to have formed 
«« the moſt agreeable literary connections, and to have led a life 
„ honourable, uſeful, and happy. ([).”—As a Writer, Mr. Bud- 
gell has conſiderable merit. Though he is not argumentative or 
deep, he is ingenious and entertaining ; and the elegance of his 
ſtyle is worthy of the Addiſonian ſchool, in which he was form- 
ea (m). | 

Mr. Budgell was never married; but he had one natural daugh- 
ter, whom he would have perſuaded, the morning before he deſtroy- 
ed himſelf, to have accompanied him in that action. The young 
lady, however, had no inclination to put an end to her exiſtence. 
She afterwards aſſumed her father's name, and became an actreſs at 
Drury-lane Theatre. 


A 


-, 
* 


{L) Biograph. Britan. given hima place in the Dunciad, and 
(u Notwithſtanding Mr. Budgell's has alſo fatirized him in ſeveral parts 
talents as a Writer, Mr. Pope has of his works. 
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The Life of Lord BATHURST. 
LLEN BATHURST, Ear! Barnhuksr, a Nobleman 
A of diſtingviſhed abilities, the ſon of Sir Benjamin Ba- 
thurſt, of Pauler's Perry, in Northamptonſhire, was born 
in St. James's ſquare, Weſtminſter, on the 16th of November, 
1684 Ca). After having gone through a proper courſe of gram- 
matical education, he was removed, at the age of fifteen, to 'Tri- 
nity-College, in Oxford, of which Society his uncle, the celebrated 
Dean Bathurſt /4), was Preſident ; and here he laid the founda- 
tion of that elegance of taſte which accompanied him through all 
his future life. Nor were his ſtudies confined merely to ſubjects of 
- claſſical literature: He applied himſelf, Iikewiſe, to thoſe parts 
of knowledge which were calculated to make him appear 
with great advantage, in the world, as a Senator and a Stateſ- 
man (c. | 
Thus accompliſhed, Mr. Bathurſt was early called out to the ſer- 
vice of his country.— In the year 1705s when he was but juſt come 
of age, he was choſen Repreſentative for the borough of Cirenceſter, 
in Glouceſterſhire, which he ſerved, with integrity and reputation, 
during two parliaments; and though he entered ſo young into the 
Houſe of Commons, yet he particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the ſtruggles and debates relative to the Union between the two 
kingdoms ; firmly ſupporting a meaſure which was ſo wel! 
calculated to ſtrengthen the vigour of government, by uniting its 
force. In the great oppoſition, likewiſe, planned by his intimate 
friends, Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John, to ſap the credit” of the 
Duke of Marlborough and his adherents, though he was contented 
to appear in a ſubordinate character, yet he was of infinite ſervice 
to his party, by arraigning, with ſpirit and eloquence, the conduct 
of the General, and the Earl of Godolphin. 
At the ſame time, cur young Senator's zeal for his political 
principles did not render him inſenſible to the merit of thoſe who 
were of oppoſite ſentiments, He maintained, in particular, an 


high and invariable perſonal regard for Lord Somers; and when 
that 


(a) Biograph. Britan. Second given in the Seventh Volume of thi 


Edition. ork. 
% Some account of this emi- (c Annual Regiſter, for the vc 
nent and polite ſcholar has been 1775. 
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that great man was diveſted of his office, he behaved with ſuch 
tenderneſs and dehcacy towards him, that he preſerved his Lord- 
ſhip's efteenr and friendſhip,—As a proof of Mr. Bathurſt's having 
ated from conviction, and not from intereſted views, it is obferva- 
ble, that, amidſt the numerous changes which were made after the 
diſſolution of the Whig Miniftry, he accepted of no place from 
Government; though, confidering his abilities, his activity, and 
his intimate connexions with the principal Tories, it is highly 
bable that he might, if he had choſen it, have been raiſed to ſome 
advantageous and honourable poſt. His merit, however, did not 
go unrewarded ; for her Maje Y [ Queen Anne] was pleaſed, by 
letters patent, dated the 3rft of December, 1711, to advance him 
to the dignity of a Peer of Great Pritain, by the ſtyle and title of 
Lord Bathurſt, Baron Bathurſt of Battleſden, in the county of 
Bedford C49. ; 

Upon the acceſſion of King George the Firſt, when Lord Ba- 

thurſt's political friends were in diſgrace, and ſame of them expoſed 
to — proſecution of Government, his attachment to them conti- 
nued firm and unchangeable. As he was one of thoſe who thought 
that the proceedings againſt them were ſevere and vindiQtive, he 
expreſſed his difapprobation of theſe proceedings, with indignant 
eloquence ; and he obſerved that the King of a Faction was only 
the Sovereign of half his fubjets.—Though none of the ſpeeches 
which he made, at this period, are recorded, we find, from his 
untting in the Proteſts againft the acts of the attainder of Lord Bo- 
iingbroke and the Duke of Ormond, that he was zealous in the de- 
fence of his noble friends. Ir is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that 
he oppoſed the proſecution of the Earl of Oxford, and that 
he joined in the unanimous acquittal of that eminent Stateſ- 
man. : 
The firſt inſtance we meet with, in the common accounts of the 
tranſactions of thoſe times, of his Lordſhip's ſpeaking in the Par- 
liamentary debates, occurs with regard to the bill tor puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion. This was on the 21ſt of February, 17 17-18, 
and from that period, for the ſpace of five and twenty years, we 
ſhall find that he took an active and diſtinguiſhed part in every im- 
portant matter which came before the Upper Houſe; and that he 
was one of .the moſt eminent leaders in that Houſe of the. warm, 
vigorous, and . oppoſition which was carried on againſt 
the meaſures of the Court, and eſpecially againſt Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration. | 


Vor. IX. 10. zH Beſides 


(4) This was at that memorable denied that the ——_— and loyalty 
period, in which the Adminiſtration, of Mr. Bathurſt's family, the long 


to obtain a majority in the Upper 
Houſe, brought twelve new Lords 
into that houſe, in one day. But 
whatever might be the particular 
views of Government, it cannot be 


ſervices of his father, his own Jarge 
fortune, and his emincst talents, 
rendered him a proper object of the 
Peerage,— Biogtaph. Britan, 
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Beſides the vaſt variety of his ſpeeches in parliament, Lor& 
Bathurſt joined likewiſe in moſt of the Proteſts, which, for a ſeries 
of years, were entered in the Journals of the Houſe of Peers; with 
what views, and from what motives, may be collected from the 
following character, which was given of him, in reſpect to his 
parliamentary conduct, at the time in which his political and ora- 
torical talents were in their full exertion ;—* Lord Bathurſt, in all 
he ſays, carries along with him that conviction which ariſes 
« from a warm ſenſe of liberty and virtue, directed by great abili- 
«« ties, and a moſt exquiſite diſcernment. He was called to the 
« Houſe of Lords by means of the Tory interelt, upon a particular 
«« exigence of State; and therefore it might have been preſumed 
4 that he was entirely devoted to that py; Yet he has choſen 
«« his principles of Government ſo happily, from what is com- 
« mendable in both parties, that, upon which ſoever fide 
« he ſpeaks, he is always obſerved to lean to the extremes of nei- 
« ther e).“ 

We 520 now take a view of the private circumſtances of his 
Lordſhip's life.— In the year 1704, he married his Couſin German, 
Catharine, daughter and heirets of. Sir Peter Apſley; and by this 
lady he had four ſons and five daughters, —As his Lordſhip's abi- 
lities and integrity, in publick life, procured him the eſteem even 
of his political opponents, ſo, in private life, his humanity and 
benevolence excited the affection of all who were honoured with 
his more intimate acquaintance. To theſe amiable virtues he 
added all the good breeding, politeneſs, and elegance of ſocial 
intercourſe, which could adorn a perſon of his rank and character. 
The improvements which he made round his ſeat at Cirenceſter 
were worthy of his fortune, and ſhewed the grandeur of his 
take ; and in this reſpect Mr. Pope paid him a juſt and fine 


compliment :— 


* Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the ſoil ? 
« Who plants like Bathurſt, or who builds like Boyle” Y. 


1t is remarkable, that his Lordſhip did not begin his beautiful 


and noble plantations, till after he had reached his fortieth year ; 
and he had the happineſs not only of living to ſee them in a ſtate 
of perfetiion, but of preſerving ſuch a degree of health and vigour, 
at an age to which few advance, as enabled him to enjoy the 
delightful ſcenes, which he may, in a manner, be ſaid to have 
created (g. How completely he underſtood, in general, the right 
application of a large fortune is well expreſſed by the great PROS 

e 


(e) Gentleman's Magazine. Vol. X. P. 103, 
{/) Epiſtle to the Earl of Burlington. 
% Supplement ta Swilt's Works. 
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read one, in the Epiſtle which he addreſſed to his Lordſhip, on 
the Uſe of Riches : 


«© 'The ſenſe to value riches, with the art 

JT“ enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 

«© Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 

Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude ; 

« To balance fortune by a juſt expence, 

«© Join with ceconomy, magnificence ; 

« With ſplendour, charity ; with plenty, health ; 

O teach us, BaTHuRsT; yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 
« That fecret rare, between th* extremes to move 


«© Of mad good-nature, and of mean ſelf-love.“ 


In the year 1742, his Lordſhip was ſworn, at Kenſington, one of 
the Privy-Council, and appointed Captain of his Majeſty's Band 
of Gentlemen Penſioners. But this office he reſigned, in 1744; 
from which time he was in no publick employment, till the year 
1757, when, upon a change in the Miniſtry, he was conſtituted 
1'reaſurer to the preſent King, then Prince of Wales; in which 
capacity he continued to act till the death of George the Second. 
—At his Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, in 1760, Lord Bathurſt 
was continued in the liſt of Privy-Counſellors ; bur, on account of 
his great age, he declined accepting of any employment. How- 
ever, in conſideration of his eminent merit, he had a penſion on 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, of two thouſand pounds a year. 

Lord Bathurſt's wit, taſte, and learning, led him to ſeek the ac+ 
quaintance of men of genius; and he was intimately connected 
with the illuſtrious perſons of this order who adorned the beginning 
of the preſent century. Biſhop Atrerbury, Dr. Freind, Mr. Con- 
greve, Sir John Vanbrugh, Dr. Swift, Mr. Prior, Mr. Rowe, 
Mr. Addiſon, Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Gay, and others, 
cultivated his friendſhip, and were proud of his — 
Indeed, from the few of his Lordſhip's Letters that have been pub- 
lihed, it appears that his correſpondence was a real honpur and 
pleaſure to thoſe by whom it was enjoyed . To the laſt mo- 
ment of his life, he delighted in the converſation of men of abi- 
lities; nor were his friendſhips confined to perſons of peculiar 
parties or profeſſions, Mr. Parry, the Diſſenting Miniſter of 
Cirenceſter, who was a gentleman of conſiderable learning and 
tate, and who joined with the decorum of his character, a liberality 

3 H of 


(k) Theſe Letters are inſerted every reader of taſte regret that 
in the collections publiſhed by Dr. more of them have not been pre- 
Hawkeſworth, and Deane Swift, ſerved. The whole number is only 
Eſq; and they are diſtinguiſhed by ninc.— Biograph. Britau. 
a VIVacity and wit which will make 
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of ſentiment and manners, and a ſprightly and amiable temper, 
was honoured with his Lordſhip's particular regard Ci). f 

Lord Bathurſt preſerved, to the cloſe of his life, his natural 
chearfulneſs and vivacity, and was always acceſſible, hoſpitable, 
and beneficent, He delighted, latterly, in rural amuſements, and 
enjoyed, with a earn gw calmneſs, the ſhade of thoſe lofty 
groves which he himſelf had planted. Till within a month of 
his death, he conſtantly rode out, on horfeback, two hours in the 
morning, and drank his bottle of wine after dinner (. 

In the year 1772, his Lordſhip was advanced to the dignity of 
Earl Bathurſt ; and on the 16th of September, 1775, he died at 
his ſeat near Cirenceſter, after a few days illneſs, in the giſt year 
of his age, He was buried with due funeral honours, in the ſame 
vault with his Lady, in the Pariſh-Church of Cirenceſter ; where a 
monument is creed to their memory. 

His Lordſhip was ſucceeded in title and eſtate by his eldeſt ſur- 
viving Ton, whom he had lived to ſee for ſeveral years Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and. promoted to the Peerage, by 


the title of Baron Apſley. 


(i) The late extraordinary ge- 
nius Mr. Sterne has given a very 
azreeable account of the attention 
which was paid to him by bis Lord- 
flip. This nobleman,” ſays he, 
is an old friend of mine. He 
was always the protector of men 
of wit and genius, and has had 
thoſe of the laſt century always 
at his table, The manner in 
which his notice began of me 
was as ſingular as it was polue. 
He came up to me one day, as I 
was at he Prince ſs of Wales's 
court; © I want io know you 
« Mr. Sterne; but it is fit you 
« ſhould know alfo who 1t is that 
* wiſhes this pleaſure. You have 
„ heard, continued he, of an old 
„ Lord Bathurſt, of whom your 
« Popcs and Swifts have ſung and 
* ſpoken fo much; 1 have Fed 
„% my life with geniuſes of that 
* caſt, but have ſurvived them; 
and deſpairing ever to find their 
* cquals, it is ſome years fince I 
* have cleared my accounts, and 
„ ſhut up my books, with thoughts 
of nevexs opening them again, 
But you have kindled a defire in 
me of opening them once more 
© before I die, which now I do; 
© {oxo home and dine with me.“ 
This Nobleman, I fay, is a pro- 


Ga. © = © DD 


digy ; for at eighty-five he has 
all the wit and promptnels of a 
man of thirty, a diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed, and a power to pleaſe 
others beyond whatever I knew: 
* added to which, a man of learning, 
* courteſy, and fecling.'—Sterne's 
Leiters to Eliza, 

{k) His Lordſhip uſed jocoſely 
to declare, that he never could 
think of adopting Dr. Cadogan's 
regimen, as Dr. Cheyne had afſured 
him, fifty years before, that he would 
nat live ſeven years longer, unlets 
he abridged himſelf of his wine. 
The following anecdote is alſo 
related of him ; — Having, about 
two ycars before his death, invited 
ſeveral of his friends to Ipend a few 
chearful days with him, at his ſeat at 
Cirenceſter ; and being one even- 
ing very loth to part with them; on 
his fon, the Chancellor's objefting 
to their fitting up any longer, and 
adding that $i and long hfe 
were beſt ſecured by regularity, he 
(uff-red him to retire, Yr as ſoon 
as he was gone, the chearful father 
ſaid, Come, my good friends, fince 
the old gentleman is gone to bed, I 
think we may venture to crack ano- 
ther botile.— Annual Regiſter, for 
the year 1773. 
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ANIEL WATERLAND, a learned and eminent 
ID Divine, was born, in the year 1683, at Waſely, in the 

Lindſay-Diviſion of Lincolnſhire, of which place his 
father was Rector. Having been inſtructed, at home, in the firſt 
rudiments of grammar, he was afterwards ſent to the free-ſchool, 
at Lincoln; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon di- 
ligence and application. Here he remained till the year 1699, 
when he was removed to Cambridge, and admitted of Magdalen 
College ; where he obtained a Scholarſhip, in the latter end of 
the year 1702, He proceeded to take his Degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts, in Lent Term following; and, on the 15th of 
February, 1703-4, he was elected Fellow of the College; where- 
upon he commenced Tutor; and, in 1706, he took the Degree of 
Maſter of Arts Ca). 

The Maſter of Magdalen College dying, in the year 1713, the 
Earl of Suffolk, in whole family the right is veſted, conferred the 
Maſterſhip upon Mr. Waterland ; who having taken Holy Orders, 
was alſo preſented by that Nobleman to the ReQory of Ellingham 
in Norfolk : But this laſt Preferment made little or no addition to 
his finances; for as the income was but ſmall, he gave almoſt the 
whole of it to his Curate. 

His advancement to the Maſterſhip of the College did not in- 
terfere with Mr. Waterland's office, as a Tutor; and he paid a 
very particular attention to his pupils ; for whoſe uſe he drew up 
a ſhort Tract, entitled, Advice to a young Student, with a 
Method of Study for the firſt four Vears;“ which has gone 
through ſeveral editions. —The year after his taking poſſeſſion of 
his Collegiate Preferment, he proceeded to the Degree of Bache- 
lor in Divinity ; having performed the exerciſe lor 1t with the 
greatelt applauſe (%. Some time after this, he was appointed 

one 


{0 ) Biograph. Britan. tle diſputant, he immediately replied 
{b) His belt Yueſtion was, Whe- in an extempore diſcourſe of above 
ther Arian Subſcription be law- half an hour long, with ſuch an caſy 
* ful?” And when * the flow of proper and ſignificant words 
Profe(for, had endeavoured to anſwer and ſuch an undifturted preſence 0 
his Theſis, and to embaraſs the queſ- mind, as if he had been reading 
uon with the dexterity of a perſon what he afterwards printed,“ The 
Joag practiſed in all the arts of a ſub» © Caſe of the Arian Subſcription 
„ conhdered ; 
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one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to his Majeſty, [King George 
the Firſt], who on a viſit to the Univerſity, in the year 1717, ho- 
noured him with the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, without his 


application; and he was afterwards incorporated in this Degree 


at Oxford, being preſented, with a large encomium, by Dr. De- 
laune, Preſident of St. John's College, in that Univerſity. 

In the year 1719, Dr. Waterland gave the world a ſpecimen of 
his abilities in his profeſſion, by publiſhing the firft © Defence of 
« his Queries,” in vindication of the Divinity of Chrift ; which 
engaged him in a controverſy on that ſubje&, with the celebrated 
Dr. Clarke.— The Queries” which he thus defended were ori- 
ginally drawn up for the uſe of Mr. Jackſon, Rector of Roſ- 
fington, in Yorkſhire ; and it was intended that the debate 
ſhould be carried on, in the way of a private correſpondence 
only. But Mr. Jackſon having ſent an Anſwer to the Queries,” 
and received our Author's Reply, acquainted him, that he had put 
the Queries,” together with his Anſwer, to the Preſs ; figni- 
fying, at the ſame time, that our Author muſt follow him thither, 
if he intended any thing further. Hereupon Dr. Waterland 
thought fit to publiſh his Reply, under the title of“ A Vindica- 
„tion of Chriſt's Divinity; being a Defence of ſome Queries, 
&c. in Anſwer to a Clergyman in the Country,” 

This Treatiſe being ſoon animadverted upon, our Author pub- 
liſhed a Reply, in the year 1723, entitled, A ſecond Vindica- 
tion of Chriit's Divinity: Or, a ſecond Defence of ſome Que- 
«« ries relating to Dr. Clarke's Scheme of the Holy Trinity, in 
«« Anſwer to the Country Clergyman's Reply. Wherein the 
« learned Doctor's Scheme, as it now ſtands, after the lateſt 
Correction, Alteration, and Explanation, is diſtinctly and 
« fully cenſidered c. ——In anſwer to this performance, Dr. 
Clake publiſhed, in the following year, ** Obſervations on 
«« tie ſecond Defence,” &c. to which Dr. Waterland repiied, 
the tame year, in a Piece, entitled, A farther Defence of 
„ Chriſt's Divinity (d).” 

In 


*© conſidered ; and the Supplement day after Dr. Waterland's Inter- 


toit. He unrevelled the Profe ſ- 
ſor's ſallacies, reinforced his own 
reaſoniug, and ſhewed himſelf fo 
rfeci a maiter of the language, the 
ubjett, and himſelf, that all agreed 
no one ever appeared to greater ad- 
vantage, —He was happy in having 
for bis Prſt Opponent one of the 
brighteſt ornaments of the Church, 
and fineſt writers of the age, Dr. 
Thomas Sherlock, afterwards Biſhop 
of London, who gave tall play to 
hisabilinies. —Sce A Sermon preach- 


ed in Twickeabam-Chape), the Sun- 


ment: in the Poſthumous Works of 
Jeremiah Sced, M. A. Vol. II. P. 
119. Note. 

(c) This, which is the longe ſt 
has always been eſleemed his moſt 
accurate pertormance upon the ſub- 
jett ; and yet we are lead that it 
was finiſhed, and ſeut to the preſs, 
in two months,—Seed's Poſthumous 
Works, Vol. II. P. 107. 

(d) Alitile before the commence- 
ment of this controverſy, Dr. Wa- 
terland bad attacked a poſition in 
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In conſequence of the reputation which Dr, Waterland had ac- 
quired by his firſt Publication on this ſubject, he was appointed by 
Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of London, to preach the firſt Courſe of 
Sermons, at the Lecture founded by Lady Moyer; which he did, 
in the year 1720 ; and as ſoon as he had completed the Courſe, 
he committed his Sermons to the preſs, under the title of Eight 
««< Sermons, preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, iu 
<< Defenſe of the Divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; upon the 
«© Encouragement yn by the Lady Moyer, and at the appoint- 
«© ment of the Lord Biſhopof London.” 8vo. (e. 

In the following year, Dr. Waterland was preſented by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul's, London, to the Rectory of St. Auſtia's 
and St. Faith, in that city ; and in 1723, he was promoted to the 
Chancellorſhip of the Church of York, by Sir William Dawes, 
Archbiſhop of that Province. —This ſame year, he publiſhed his 
«« Hiſtory of the Athanaſian Creed ;” a work which he undertook, 
in order to reſcue this Form of Faith from the Diſparagements 
thrown upon it by Dr. Clarke, who had with ſome earneſineſs ap- 
plied to the Governors of the Church to have it laid aſide. 

In 1727, upon the application of Lord "Townſhend, Secre 
of State, and Dr. Gibſon, at that time Biſhop of London, his 
Majeſty collated him to a Canonry in the Church of Windſor ; 
and in 1730, he was preſented by the Dean and Chapter to the 
Vicarage of Twickenham in Middleſex; whereupon he reſigned 
the Rectory of St, Auſtin and St. Faith, being unwilling to hold 
two Benefices, at once, with the Cure of Souls: But as this pria- 

| ciple 


deſtæ in Bulli De ſenſionem Fidei 
Nicenæ,“ a book publiſhed in the 
year 1718; and that —— Divine 
publiſhing, the ſame year, ** A Re- 
** ply to Dr. Waterland's * 
* againſt Dr. Wbichy's D/que/i- 
tones, our Author immediately 
drew up An Anſwer to Dr. 
„ Whitby's 421 being a Vindi- 
cation of the Charge of Fallacics, 
Miſquotations, Miſconſtructions, 
„Miſtepreſentations, &c. reſpett- 
ing his book intitled, Diſquaſe 
tioncs Modeſte, in a Letter to Dr. 
* Whitby ;” which was printed, 
the ſame year, in ottavo. 

With reſpett to the whole contro- 
verly between Dr. Waterland and 
Dr. Clarke, the Writer of our Au- 
thor's Article, in the Biographia 
Britannica, has this remark :—* The 
* main difference between theſe two 
very learned antagoniſts hes, if I 
miſlake not, in this: Dr. Clarke is 
allowed to have collected faithfull 
the Texts relating to che Tri- 


© nity ; and he interprets them by 
* the umverſally recetved Maxims 
© and Rules of RIGHT REASON 
* 1NG upon all {ubjefts : Dr. Wa 
* terland rejetling that way of rea- 
* ſoning; as not a — to the 
Trinity, a ſubje& above reaſon, 
takes the Texts in their lueral 
* grammatica] ſenſe, which he cons 
. Wo by the luſliage of the Fa- 
* thers.? 

{e) Theſe Sermons, the Author 
tells us in the Preface, are to be 
looked upon as a Supplement to his 
Vindication of Chriſt's Divinity. 
* I intended them as ſuch,' ſays he, 
* avoiding repetition of the fame 
© things, as much as I well could: 
Or, where I could not avoid bring- 
ing up again the ſame arguments, 
© I have cndeavourcd to give them 
* ſome further light or ftrength; 
* for the molt part, inlarging upon 
* what had been before but briefly 
6 hinted," bs 3 
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ciple was not thought to operate againſt his holding the Archdea- 
conry of Middleſex, he accepted that preferment, this year, on the 
collation of his Dioceſan, Dr. Gibſon. 
Dr. Clarke's Expofition of the Church Catechifm being publiſh- 
ed, the fame year, our Author immediately printed ſome ** Re- 
„ marks” upon it; with a view to point out what he eſteemed to 
be dangerous Paſſages in that Expoſition, and to counteract their 
inflaence (f). In the profecution of this defign, he advanced a 
ition concerning the comparative value of Poſitive and Moral 
duties, which drew him into a controverſy with Dr. Sykes. For 
that acute and learned Divine having publihed an Anſwer to his 
«« Remarks, our Author replied, in a Piece, entitled, The 
«« Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Chriſtian Sacraments 
« conſidered : As alſo the comparative Value of Moral and Poſi- 
4e tive Duties diſtinctly ſtated and cleared. By the Author of the 
Remarks. This produced a ſecond Pamphlet from Dr. Sykes, 
entitled, A Defence of the Anſwer to the Remarks upon Dr. 
« Clarke's Expofition of the Church Catechiſm ; wherein the 
«« Ditlerence between Moral and Poſitive Duties is fully ated : 
«« Being a Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled, The Nature, Obliga- 
« tion, &c.“ (g). Hereupon. Dr. Waterland publiſhed ©& A 
«© Supplement to the Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the 
«« Chriſtian Sacraments ; wherein the Nature and Value of Poſi- 
« tive Inſtitutions is more particularly examined, and Ohjections 
« anſwered.” —'To this his Antagoniſt replied, in a Treatiſe, 
entitled, The true Foundation of Natural and Revealed Re- 
«« ligion aſſerted; being a Reply to the Supplement, &c. and 
our Author did not think fit to continue the debate, by publiſhing 
a diſtin rejoinder (+), Indeed, at this time his attention was called 
to a ſubject of much greater importance: For Dr. Tindal pub- 
liſhing, this ſame year, his famous Treatiſe, entitled, Chriſ- 
* tianity 


{f) The chief of theſe, be ob- 
ſerves, lie in the Doctor's havin 
dropt the worſhip of the Son — 
Holy Ghoſt; and as he had alſo 
in * The Modeſt Plea continued,” 
(publiſhed in 1719,) contended for 
the manner. of worſhipping the Fa- 
ther through Chriſt, in oppoſition to 
every other mode of worſhip, or in 
oppoſition to the direct worſhip of 
any Perſon beſides the Father only, 
our Author examines all that had 
been there urged on that head. 

(gs) An anonymous writer alſo 

ubliſhed, upon this occafion, a 

iece, entitled, The comparative 
% Excellence and Obligation of 


% Moral and Poſitive Duties fully B 


e ſtated and conſidered, in Anſwer 


© to a Pamphlet, entitled, The Na- 
„ture, Obligation, &c.“ 

% The controverſy, however, 
did not end here. For our Author 
2 ſome ſtrictures upon this 
aſt performance of Dr. Sykes, in a 
Poltſcript to his © Scripture vindi- 
* cated. Part II.“ that Divine 
thought fit to publiſh ** An Anſwer 
„ to the Polt{cript of the Second 
„Part of Scripture windicated; 
„ whereinis ſhewn, That if Reaſon 
© be not a ſufficient Guide in Mat- 
* ters of Religion, the Bulk of Man- 
« kind, for four thouſand years had 
** no ſufficient Guide atall iu Mat- 
ters of Religion,” — Biograph. 
Titan, 


he m 


ed this v 
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te tjanity as old as the Creation, our Author made it his im- 
mediate buſineſs to vindicate the Chriſtian Religion from the aſ- 
perfions of Infidelity ; in which cauſe he exerted himſelf, during 


the ſpace of two or three years (7). | 

Not long after the controverſy relating to the Trinity was open- 
ed between Dr. Waterland and the Country Clergyman, {dt h 
Jackſon], another debate aroſe between them on account of Dr. 
Clarke's celebrated Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 
«© of God ;” our Author undertaking to ſhew the weakneſs of 
the argument à priori, which that great Divine had thought fit to 
employ upon this occaſion.—In the ** Second Defence of his 
«© Queries,” Dr. Waterland had dropped ſome hints in diſpa- 
ragement of this Argument ; but he did not, at that time, enter 
into the ſubjet; nor were his objections committed to the 
Prefs, till the year 1734, when the ſubſtance of what he had writ- 
ten upon the ſubject, in ſome Letters to a Gentleman, was com- 
municated to the publick by Mr. (now Biſhop) Law, partly in his 
Notes on Archbiſhop King's “ Origin of Evil,“ and partly in 
his“ Enquiry into * Ideas of Space, &c.; to which is added 
A Diſſertation on the Argument @ priori by a learned Hand;“ 


that is, by Dr. Waterland (4). The Diſſertation was deſigned to 


Vor. IX. 10. 31 


(i) The Pieces which Dr. Water- 
land publiſhed on this occaſion were 
theſe :—1. ** Scripture vindicated ; 
in An{wer to Chriſtianity as old 
© as the Creation. Part I.“ 1730. 
2. ** Scripture vindicated, &c. Part 
„II.“ 2731. 3: © Scripture vin- 
„ dicated, Part III. 1792. 4. 
« Chriſtianity vindicated againſt In- 
fidelity. Charge to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Middle- 
*  &* 1 — 
ted againſt Infidelity. Charge. 
« nn 

The manner in which he condutt- 
ed this Vindication has been taken 
notice of in a former Article, — 


See the Life of Dr. Middleton, 


P. 314. 

A) Seed's Poſthumous Works, 
Vol. II. P. 104. a 

The Origin and P ſs of this 
Debate are thus related by Mr. Jack- 
ſon, in his Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Waterland:“ 
—* Dr. /aterlaud firſt ſuggeſted, 
* and. ſoon took upon him to ſhew' 
* the Laney Clergyman, that Dr. 
* Clarke had failed in his proof of 
* the Being and Attributes of God 


* 


from 2 ts drawn à priori. 
* The Country Clergyman defired 
his reaſons againſt Dr. Clarke's 

proof, which he was ready to at- 
tend to and conſider, and to return 
* a reply to them, if they were not 
* fatisfattory to him. Dr. Waterland, 
© like a true friend and well-wiſher 
* to the Country Clergyman, at that 
* time,did ſend him his reaſons in a 
* private manner, and wrote with 
* great candour and ingenuity ; but 
* ordered the Country Clergyman 
* not to communicate them to any 
one; and it was agreed, that nei- 
* ther fide ſhould print without mu- 
* tnal conſent ; and this the Coun- 
* try Clergyman, on his part, punc- 
* tually obſerved. On this great 
* ſubje& many ſheets paſſed between 
the DoQtor and the Country Cler- 
* gyman, anſwers, replies, and re- 
* joinders, till both ſides had ſaid as 
much as they had to ſay. Aſter 
* the debate was ended between 
them in a friendly manner, neither 
* fide being able to convince the 
* other ; the Country Clergy- 
man propoſed to the Doctor to. 
have their papers printed, * 
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firſt, that the Argument à priori is very looſe and precarious, 
ſtanding upon little elſe but an ill uſe of equivocal terms or phraſes; 
ſecondly, that, moreover, when fully underſtood, it is palpably 
wrong and abſurd ; third, that the ſeveral pleas or excuſes in- 
vented for it are fallacious, and. of no real weight; and it con- 
cludes with a brief intimation of the kurtful tendency of inſiſtin 

ſo much upon this pretended Argo. both with regard to reli- 
gion and ſcience — Such was the deſign of what he wrote upon 


this occaſion ; and the publication of his objections renewed 


the controverſy between Mr. Law, himſelf, and Mr. Jack- 
ſon CJ. | 

This ſame year (1734) Dr. Waterland recalled the attention of 
the publick to the Trinitarian Controverſy, by preſenting it with a 
Treatiſe, entitled, The Importance of the Doctrine of the 
«© Holy Trinity aſſerted;“ a Work, in which he is ſaid to have 
diveſted himſelf of the Scholar, the Gentleman, and the Chriſ- 
tian, and to have given the greateſt wound to his own doctrine, by 


- © over 


pleading for the Antichriſtian and Atheiſtical method of enſprgng 
| an 


Dr. Clarke, who was principallycon- 
* cerned in the argument which had 
been canvaſſed between them, with- 
* out lus having auy part at all in it, 
might ſee what bad beenobjetted to 
his arguments and proofs, and what 
allo had been ſaid in defence of 
them; and fo, if he pleaſed, might 
* take his own cauſe into his own 
* hands, which the Connery Clergy- 
man was ſenſible eould not be lo well 
* defended by any other, and much 
* leſs by hin.ſelf. Dr. Waterland, 
* though fally ſatisfied that he had 

iow all Dr.Clarke's'reaſon- 
* ings, would not conſent to print 
* his papers ; but nevertheleſs took 
* care they ſhould be ſufficiently 
* made known both 1n the univer- 
* fity of Cambridge, and elſewhere, 
* and hadeven delivered a copy of 
* them out of his hands, So that by 
* this management the debate, 


. * which was to have been kept pri- 


vate, was generally known amongſt 
* the learned 1a the univerſity, and 
other places; and it was pretend- 
ed by Dr. Waterland's friends, 
that he had confuted Dr. Clarke, 
* whilſt all the while Dr. Clarke 


had no opportunity allowed him 
of defending himſelf. This con- 


duct of Dr. Waterland's was look- 
* ed upon by Dr. Clarke's friends 
to be ungenerous and unfair ; aud 


* a complaint was made of it to Dr. 
* Waterland, who at firſt alledged, 
* thatno copy of his papers had been 
* ſuffered to be taken, or go abroad 
* by his means; and that if any 
* ſuch appeared, the Country Cler- 
* gyman to whom he had entruſted 
* them, muſt have been the copier 
* and publiſher of his papers; which 
* was very untrue and very unlikely; 
* the Country Clergyman having 
too great a reſpe& for Dr. Clarke 
to ule him in this manner. But 
* afterward Dr. Waterland owned 
to the Country Clergymas, that he 
had permitted one copy of his 
6 1 5 to be taken, which was 
0 10 cient for the diſperſing of 
© them. ; 
la this ſtate that debate conti» 
nued during Dr. Clarke's life ; but 
within a year or two after his 
death, the principal objections 
which Dr. Water and had made 


the Divine Being and Attributes, 
were publiſhed in the 1ngemous 
and learved Mr, Law's tranſlation 
'of Archbiſhop King's book of the 
* Origin of Evil, and have been 
* fince owned to be Dr. Water- 
© land's,? 2 
{) Memoirs of the Life and 
p ritings of Dr. Watciland, &c. 
32. 
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and propagating what cannot be maintained by reaſon or argu- 
ment (m).—lIn this Treatiſe, he had taken occaſion to deliver 
his ſentiments concerning the Fundamentals of Chriſtianity; 
and he purſued this ſubjet in two Charges” delivered to 
the Coney of his Archdeaconry, in this and the following 
ear (u). 

9 Not long after this, the Doctrine of the Euchari/t began to engage 
the particular attention of our Divine. He made it the conſtant 
ſubject of his Archidiaconal Charges; and in the year 1737, he 
publiſhed a large Volume, in Octavo, entitled A Review of the 
«« Doctrine of the Euchariſt, as laid down in Scripture and Anti- 
«« quity.” His deſign, in this work, he tells us, was to treat of 
the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, according to the light 
which Scripture and right reaſon afford, making uſe of ſuch helps 
and means for the interpreting of Scripture, as God's good pro- 
vidence, in former or later ages, has furniſbed us with; endeavour- 
ing, all the way, to maintain the dignity of a venerable Sa- 
crament againſt unreaſonable attempts to depreciate or undervalue 
it. 

This was the laſt of Dr. Waterland's works that was publiſhed 
in his life-time. His health was now conſiderably impaired; and, 
in the ſummer of the year 1740,a complaint which he had long neg- 
lefted (os) ye him to call in the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon at 
Cambridge ; whoſe endeavours to relieve him proving ine dual, 
he removed to London, and put himſelf under the care of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Cheſelden. But it was now too late: for a bad 
habit of body, contracted by too intenſe an application to his 
ſtudies, rendered his caſe deſperate; and after undergoing ſeveral 
painful operations, with an exemplary patience, every thing tend- 
ing to a mortification, he expired on the 23d of December. 
Agreeably to his own requeſt, he was interred in one of the ſmall 
Chapels on the ſouth fide of the Collegiate Church of Windſor, under 
a plain ſtone, with this inſcription :— Daniel Waterland, S. T. P. 
hujus Ecclęſiæ Canonicus, obiit Decemb. 23, 1740. latis 58. 


312 Dr. 


m) Memoirs, &c. P. 6. peace of the State to puniſh Here- 
he reader may form ſome idea ticks capitally, as it is to the peace 
of the ſpirit which dictated this per- of the Church, to puniſh them with 
formance,and which breathes through the higheſt Eccleſiaſlical cenſures.— 
the whole, from the Author's uncha- Memoits, &c. P. 26. 
ritable and unchriſtian treatment of Dr. Waterland's importance of 


his adverſaries, whom he repreſents 
as being worſe than Thieves and 
Murderers; declaring, at the ſame 
time, that they ought to undergo all 
the cenſures of the Church due to 
ſuch miſcreants ; and ſuggeſting that 
they would deſerve the 55 heſt ani- 
madverſions of the Civil Power too, 
but that it is not ſo neceſſary to the 


* the Doctrine of the Trinity,” ſays 
Dr. Middleton, is a ſurpriſing 
Piece of Nonſenſe and Irreligion. 
Letter to Lord Hervey. 41.8. 
late in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Harris, 

(n) Biograph. Britan, | 

| (0) The nail growing into one of 
his great toes. 
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Dr. Waterland married, about the year 1719, alady of good fa- 
mily and fortune, who ſurvived him; but he left no child. — The 
Preferments which he enjoyed were beſtowed upon him without 
any application from himſelf directly or indirectly; and he might, 
if he pleaſed, have been advanced much higher by the recommen- 
dation and intereſt of Archbiſhop Potter. But he was ſo far from 
being ambitious, that though the Biſhoprick of Llandaff was of- 


fered to him, he declined it. 


Qur learned Divine had publiſhed ſeveral Sermons, in his life- 
time (; and after his death there came out (in the year 1742) 
two Volumes more, on ſeveral ſubjects C); to which were added 
two Tracts, 1. A Summary View of the Doctrine of  Juſtifica- 
tion (r). 2. An Enquiry — the Antiquity of the 


«« Practice of Infant-Communion, as foun 


ed on the Notion of 


its Neceſlity ; publiſhed from the Originals, in Purſuance of the 
*« Requeſt of the Author, by Joſeph Clarke, M. A. C.“ 


The Character of Dr. WarzRLAxp hath been drawn at length, 
by the celebrated Mr, Jeremiah Seed (z), who was, for many 


(% In 1721, he publiſhed 44 
« Sermon preached before the Sons 
* of the Clergy.”—In 1524, © A 
« Sermon before the Lord "Wi 
at St. Paul's, on the Reſtoration ;” 
“ A familiar Diſcourſe upon the 
„Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
and the Uſe and Importance of 
it ;*—and A Diſcourſe, entitled, 
* The Religious Education of Chil- 
„ dren,” &c. preached at St. Se- 
+707 fl on Thurſday,in Whitſun- 

cek. 

His ſermons,“ ſays Mr. 
Seed, * adapted to the level of com- 
mou capacities, yet inſtructive to 
* the higheſt, were compoſed with 
© plainceſs and ſimplicity. — Free 
* from that obſcure diligence, which 

- © ſometimes embarraſſes the wri- 
* tings of great ſcholars, he Rates 
tach point of duty judiciouſly and 
* accarately, explains 1t happily, 
* and always goes to the bottom of 
© his ſubjeQ.*—Secd's Poſthumous 
Works, Vol. II. P. 108. 

/r} The Editor gives the follow- 
ing account of this Piece.—He ob- 
ſcrves, that the ſubject of 7uſt:fica- 
tion was the occaſion of great con- 
troverſy during, twenty years of great 
confuſion in the laſt century; and 


ti:at Biſhop Bull had exhauſted the 


years, 


ſubjeR, in his“ Harmonia Apoſto- 
* hca ;” his“ Examen Cenſutæ;“ 
and his Apologiapro Harmonia j” 
—— But dtc. Whitefield, in an- 
ſwer to the Biſhop of London's Paſ- 
toral Letter, having maintained the 
Solifidian Doctrine, aſſerting Good 
Works to be only Fruits and Conſe- 
quences of Juſtification, there ſeem- 
ed to be wanting a Diſcourſe _ 
it in Engliſh, which was the occaſion 
of publiſhing this Tratt ; wherein 
the Author ſhews, 1. What the Name 
imports. 2. What the Thing con- 
tains, 3. How it ſtands diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Renovation aud Regeneia- 
tion. 4. What are the concurring 
Cauſes on God's Part and Man's, to 
produce and preſerve it. 5. What are 
the common Extremes run into on 
this Head, and how they may be 
avoided. 

{s) To this Gentleman, who had 
been his pupil, Dr. Waterland com- 
mitted the care of his Manuſcripts, 
deſiring him to ſelect and reviſe for 
the preſs ſuch of them as ſhould be 
thought moſt uſeful and proper for 
the publick view. —Biograph.Britan. 

(t) JEREMIAH SEED was born 
at Clifton, near Penrith in Cumber 
land, of which place his father ws 
Rettor,-He received bis ſchoo- 

educatio! 
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years, his Curate at Twickenham ; but, upon this occaſion, the 
pen of that ingenious Divine was evidently governed by the in- 
fluence of private friendſhip. We ſhall therefore paſs over that 
part of hi: panegyrick, wherein he ſets forth his patron's charac- 
ter, as a Writer, and ſhall content ourſelves with ſelecting a few 
paſſages from his Account of the Doctor's Life and Converſation ; 
which he had the beſt opportunity of obſerving. 


education at Lowther, and his aca- 
demical at Queen's college in Ox- 
ford; of which Society he was choſen 
Fellow, in the year 1732. — The 
reateſt part of his life was ſpent at 
wickenham, where he was Curate 
to Dr. Waterland. 

In the year 1741, he was preſented 
by his College to the Living of En- 
ham, in Hampſhire ; at which place 
he dicd, in the year 1747, without 
ever having obtained any higher 
— though he amply de- 

erved it.—He was exemplary in 
his morals, and orthodox in his 
opinions; a man of the cleareſt 
head, and the moſt amiable heart. 
late ingemous and learned, 
though romantitk writer againſt the 
Athanaſian duQtrines thus {peaks of 
him :—* In reſpe& of the Reverend 
Mr. Jeremiah Seed, who is lately 
* dead, and who preached Dr. Wa- 
* terland's funeral ſermon, (1n which 
* ſermon he tells a moſt notorious 
* untruth, in ſaying that Waterland 
— man, as he calls 
* Clarke, of his armour) I muſt, in 
« juſtice, let you know, that notwith- 
* ſtanding this gentleman's being a 
* contender for the Hereſy of Three 
Gods, yet he was a benevolent man, 
an upright Chriſtian, and a beauti- 
© ful writer. Excluſive of his zeal 
* for Tritheiſm, which made him in 
this article as mad as the hero of 
* La Mancha, he was in every thin 
* elle an excellent Clergyman, an 
an admirable ſcholar, 1 knew him 
* well, and on account of his amia- 
* ble qualities, very highly honour 
his memory; though no two ever 
© differed more in religious ſenti- 
* ments.—Mr. Sced was for the doc- 
trines of his Church, as they were 


% Dr. 


* handeddown from fathers to fathers, 
and as they are illuminated by mo- 
* dern commentators. He would 
* ſeriouſly and carneſlly tell me, that 
* our future happineſs depended on 
* believing the Orthodox tenets of 
* the Church. 1, on the contrary, 
* uſed tolaugh at them, and declare 
for the Scripture dotirine and rule 
* of worſhipping God, as it lay in 
* my Bible, in direct oppoſition to 
* the minds of his fathers, and the 
* realonings of his pretended ortho- 
* dox ——— n this reſpect we 
never could agree. But he was too 
* good a man 10 be unfriendly to 
* me, becauſe I would have no Maſ- 
© ter but Chriſt, and no Father but 
him whois in Heaven G. 5 
Mr. Seed publiſhed in his life- 
time, Diſcourſes on ſeveral impor- 
* tant Subjects,“ in two Volumes, 
Ottavo; and bis Poſthumous 
* Works, conſiſting of Sermons, 
* Letters, Eſſays, &c.” were pub- 
liſhed, in two Volumes of the lame 
ſize, from his Manuſcripts, by Joſeph 
Hall, M. A. Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the year 1750“. 
Theſe writingsare well known, and 
their merit 1s univerſally allowed, 
— Of all the late Sermon-writers,? 
ſays an ingenious Author, * Seed 1s 
* the — povelhe. With a rich 
aud ſportive fancy he combined a 
ſolid judgment. Ualike the gene- 
rality of thoſe writers who affect 
to be flowery, he abounds in ſound 
argument and in juſt remarks on 
human life. A ſevere critic would 
condemn him for a profuſioa of 
embelliſhment ; but I know not 
how it is, he had the {kill ro give 
repeated pleaſure without ſa- 
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«« Dr. Waterland's great abilities,” ſays he, „were endeared 


by his humanity, affability, and condeſcenſion. He was always 
*« eaſy of acceſs; his carriage free and familiar; his heart, and 


«© his countenance, (the index of his heart,) open to you, without 
%a ſhy and reſerved manner, without ſtatelineſs and ſolemnity; 
*< cautious, but not artful ; honeſt, but not unguarded ; glad to 
communicate, though not amditious to diſplay his great know- 
« ledpe. 

He knew not what it was to be idle; the time never lay upon 
his bands; and therefore he was a ſtranger to the ſpleen, me- 
«« lancholy, and imaginary uncaſinefſes, which are often as vexa- 
«*« tjous as real ones. He was a remarkable inftance, that hard 
* ſtudy does not always ſour a man's temper, though idleneſs moſt 
certainly does, being the parent of fretfulneſs, peeviſhneſs, and 
* an acrimony of ſpirit. In health he was always eaſy, becauſe never 
„ idle; m_ employed in, but never encumbered with buſineſs. 
«© —His head and heart were conſtantly at work upon points wor- 
thy of him. And yet, if any company came in, he would be 
immediately free and diſengaged, forget the hard ſtudent in the 
«© eaſy companion, liſten to any innocent converſation, without 
any ſeeming abſence of thought, and join in it with life and vi- 
© vacity. | 

But though he would bear a part in any innocent diſcourſe, 
„ he had an averſion to the reigning vices of converſation : He 
«« was very tender of mens characters: He guided his words, as 
well as regulated his actions, with diſcretion ; and at the fame 
time that his ſagacity enabled him to diſcover, his charity prompt- 
«© ed him to conceal, a multitude of faults.— The converſation 
in which he chiefly delighted was with learned men, who came 
*« toconſult him; in which, inſtead of fetching a wide compaſs 
„round about the meaning, he entered at once into the heart of 
a queſtion, with that quickneſs of apprehenſion and perſpicuity 
«© of expreſſion which were confeſſed parts of his character: He 
«« ſaw, at one glance, where the main ftreſs of it lay, omitted no 
% material difficulties, and dwelt upon none but what were ſuch: 
« He ſtruck light into perplexed and uncommon ſubjects; and 
placed even common ones in a clearer and more advantageous 
«© point of view. | 

«« He had an excellent turn for buſineſs, For his clearneſs of 
«« reaſoning was not confined to learned ſubjects; it extended 
« almoſt to all. He would talk and write upon things quite fo- 
* reign to the common track of his ſtudies, with ſuch penetration, 
„chat one would imagine the main bent of them had been ap- 
* phed that way. | 

«« Hehated all Party, as ſuch, and would never have gone the 
« length of any.— He weighed a thing long, and confidered it on 
every fide before he formed a reſolution ; but when he had once 


8 #® 
1 


„ formed it, he was ever afterwards determined and unmoveable. 


« He ſaw things truly, becauſe he ſaw them coolly and diſpaſſio- 
g «c nately 
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« nately, He was not one of thoſe narrow-ſpirited men, who 
50 confine all merit within their own pale; he thought candidly, 
«© and ſpoke advantageouſly of many who thought very differently 
% from him. 

«« When any virulent pamphlet was wrote (as ſcarce any perſon 
«© had more wrote) againſt him, it did not diſconcert or ruffle his 
«« temper ; he did not deteſt the Author as a malicious enemy, he 
«« pitied him as an unhappy man. He had nothing violent in his 
«© nature; he abhorred all thoughts of perſecution; cool and 
« prudential meaſures entirely ſuited his — of mind. Con- 
«« troverſy had not at all embittered or ſet an edge upon his ſpirits. 
«« 'The meek and candid Chriſtian was not loſt in the diſputer of 
«© this wworld.—l never ſaw him in a different humour; no, not 
«« even in his laſt illneſs: The ſame unaffected chearfulneſs, the 
fame evenneſs and ſedateneſs, which was his diſtinguiſhing cha- 
«« raQter, appeared from the firſt commencement of our acquaint- 
« ance to the laſt The ſame ſound principles, from which he 
r never ſwerved, and of which he never expreſſed the leaſt diffi- 
«« dence, which he had 2 defended in his health, ſu 
ported and invigorated his ſpirits during his ſickneſs; and 
wh Lied with the — — which he lived C2. 


/ Seed's Poſthumous Works, Vol. II. A Sermon preached in Twicken- 
ham-Chapel, the Sunday after Dr. Waterland's luterment. 
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The Life of THOMAS HERRING, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


HOMAS HERRING, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
the ſon of the Reverend Mr. John Herring, Rector of 
Walſoken in Norfolk, at which place he was born, in the 

year 1693. He received his grammatical education at the ſchool 
of Wiſbech, in the iſle of Ely; and, in the year 1710, be was ad- 
mitted into Jeſus College, in Cambridge, where he continued till 
he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts ; but ſeeing no proſpect 
of obtaining a . ellowſhip there, he removed to Bennet College, of 
which he was choſen a Fellow, in 1716, and in the following year 
he was created Maſter of Arts. Upon his election to a Fellowſhip, 
in this Society, Mr. Herring undertook the office of a Tutor in the 
Claſſicks, which he diſcharged, with reputation, for more than 
ſeven years, He likewiſe entered into Holy Orders, and became 
ſucceſſively Miniſter of Great Shelford, Stow cum qui, and Trinity 
in Cambridge (a). 

In the year 1722, Dr. Fleetwood, then Biſhop of Ely, made him 
his Chaplain ; and, before the expiration of the year, his Lordſhip 
preſented him to the Rectory of Rettingdon in Eſſex, and to that 
of Barley in Hertfordſhire.—In 1724, he took the Degree of Ba- 
chelor of Divinity ; and about the ſame time he was preſented by 
his Majeſty to the Rectory of All-hallows the Great, in London; 
which, however, he gave up before Inſtitution.— In 1726, he was 
choſen Preacher to the Honourable Society of Lincoln's-Inn, ſoon 
after which, he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jeſty; and, in the year 1728, he took the Degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity, at Cambridge. | 

Theſe preferments rendered his merit the more conſpicuous.— 
His patron, Biſhop Fleetwood, had generally preached himſelf in 
the Chapel belonging to Ely Houle, during the winter ſeaſon ; but, 
in the decline of life, when his health was greatly impaired, our 
Divine preached for him ; and this excellent Prelate declared to 
his friends, that he never heard a ſermon from his Chaplain, but 
what he ſhould have been proud to have been the author of himſelf. 


— Dr. 


(a) Anecdotes of Dr. Thomas Herring, Archbiſhop of Canterbury... 
Annual Regilter, for the year 1763.— Biograph. Britan. Supplement. 
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Dr. Herring's ſermons at Lincoln's-Inn Chapel were alſo receiv- 
ed with the higheſt approbation by that — and judicious So- 
ciety. They abounded with manly ſenſe, were animated by the 
molt beneyolent principles, and adorned by his happy elocution 
and unafſfected delivery. He ſeldom entered into the diſputes can- 
vaſſed amongſt Chriſtians, having obſerved, that theſe more fre- 
quently exaſperate, than convince ; but he explained and enforced, 
with the utmolt perſpicuity, and a becoming warmth, the funda- 


mental duties of Chriſtianity (4). 


In the year 1731, Dr. Herring was 
Clayton to the ReQtory of Blechingly in Surry Cc 


nted by Sir William 
3 and towards 


the cloſe of the ſame year his Majeſty promoted him to the Deane 
of Rocheſter. He therefore reſided alternately at theſe places, ti 
the year 1737, when he was advanced to the Biſhoprick of Bangor, 


with which he held his Deanery in Commendam C. 
Vor. IX. 10. 3 K 


During his continuance in the 
ſtation of Preacher at Lincoln's-Inn, 
Dr. Herring took occaſion to allude 
to that very popular entertainment, 
The Beggars Opera,” then exhi- 
bited at the neighbouring Theatre, 
and to condemn it, as of pern:c10us 
conſequence to the prattice of mo- 
rality and Chriſtian virtue; where- 
upon a violent clamour was raiſed 
againſt him. But he was not ſingu- 
lar in this opinion ; and experience 
confirmed the truth of his obſerva- 
tion, by the many robberies com- 
mitted daily in the ſtreets, during the 
repreſentation of that Piece, beyond 
the example of former times; and 
ſeveral thieves and robbers atter- 
wards confeſſed in Newgate, that 
they raiſed their courage at the Play - 
houſe, by the ſongs of their hero 
Macheath, before 4 fallied forth 
on their deſperate nocturnal exploits. 
— Whatever ridicule therefore this 
Diſcourſe drew upon the Preacher, 
his zeal was truly commendable ; 
and it has been obſerved by a writer 


.who appeared, at the time, in juſti- 


fication of the doctrine maintained 
in this Sermon, that the clear rea- 
ſoning, good ſenſe, and manly rhe- 
torick with which it was filled muſt 


needs command the approbation of 
all perſons of virtue and ſobriety, 
who have ſo much thought and con- 
ſideration as to attend to the conſe - 
quences of things. It has been ob- 
© jected,” ſays he, * that the ſubject 
* was bencaththe Preacher's notice ; 


On 


© to which it may be replied, that 
nothing which has a direct tendency 
to promote a general de pravity of 
* manners, can be — unworthy 
* the rebuke of a Chrithan Divine.“ 
—See Appendix to Letters from 
Archbiſhop Herring to William 
Duncombe, a, 

(c) The or thus ſpeaks of 
this preferment, in a letter to his 
friend, Mr. Duncombe :—* I thank 
* you moſt heariily for your very kind 
* congratulauon, upon my promotion 
* tothis good Living; I am, I own, 
* pleaſed withit, and hope I may lay, 
, — ſure I ought to ſay, contented. 
* I bleſs Providence for ſo ample a. 
* provilion for me, and leave it en- 
* tirely to his goodneſs as to the fu- 
* ture enjoyment of it ; but though 
© Iam contented mylelt, you, I fiud, 
* with the ſolicitude of a tricad, 
vill be extending your care for me 
* ſtill farther, and propheſying I 
* know not what promotions: If you 
© have a Divinity in you, and things 
* ſhould happen fo, I hope I ſhall 
© bhaye the grace to conſider every 
* ſuch acccihop, as unly an opportu- 
* nity of doing good, and, if I am 
in chat temper, I am ſure you would 
* {ſtand in he foremoſt rank of thoſe 
I ſhould be bappy to oblige ; and, 
* if I am na, I give you liberty to 
© contemn me, as much as I ſhall 
* one day abhor myſelf,'—Herring's 
Letters to Mr. Duncombe. Lett. Iv. 

(4) The reader will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee with what ſentiments 
our 
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On the death of Dr. Blackborne, in the year 1743, his Lord- 
ſhip was tranſlated to the Archiepiſcopal See of York ; and he 
had not been any long time in poſſeſſion of this high dignity, be- 
fore he had occaſion to diſplay, in a particular manner, that noble 
ardour in the cauſe of civil and religious liberty which reflected 
equal honour on himſelf, and on thoſe who had been the inſtru- 
ments of his advancement.— This was in the year 1745, when the 
rebellion broke out in Scotland, and the progreſs which the rebels 
had made was ſo artfully concealed by their friends in England, 
that it was ſcarcely known or believed that the Highlanders were 
up in arms, before certain advice came that they had actually de- 
feated the King's troops at Preſton Pans. Amidſt the general con- 
ſternation that enſued, our Archbiſhop was the firſt that rouſed the 
nation to an exertion of its powers. An aſſociation was entered 
into at York, and a ſubſcription propoſed, to raiſe troops for the 
defence of that County; in conſequence of which, the neighbour- 
ing nobility, gentry and clergy aſſembled at the caſtle of York, 
on the 24thof September, 1745; where his Grace addreſſed them 
in a Speech which had the deſired effect, and forty thouſand pounds 
were immediately ſubſcribed for the purpoſe eq. 

Our excellent Prelate now ſtood deſervedly high in the publick 
eſteem ; and upon the deceaſe of Archbiſhop Potter, in the year 
1747, he was advanced to the metropolitical See of Canterbury, 
to the general ſatisfaction of the nation. He himſelf, however, 

was 


our worthy Divine entered upon this When Dr, Herring had taken 
high ſtation :—* You are extremely poſſeſhon of this Biſhoprick, he de- 
a Kind, ſays he in a Letter to Mr. termined to ſee every part of his 
Duncombe, * invourcongratulations Dioceſe ; and accordi |: he made 


upon the King's favour tome. It apr refs, in the year of his ” — — 
ales; 


is generally looked upon as a point 
* of happineſs, and is, to be ſure, an 
* honour ; yet, to ſay the plain truth, 
I am in no fort o raptures about 
© jt, nay, indeed, not without my 
* apprehenſions, that I am making 
* work for repentance, and that my 
friends may hear me repeating ere 
« Jong, Vite me redde priori] 1 have 
thought much of the affair, and 
© can form to myſelf no new felici- 
« ties it can bring me, unleſs it be 
* the opportunities it may poſſibly 
s be attended with, of living more 
© among ſuch friends as you are, and, 
« ſome time or Other, doing them 
« ſome good. If that ever the 
© caſe, I ſhallthenthink ſome amends 
© is made me for the incumbrance 
© of title and diſtinction; for quit- 
© ting the ſweet calms of retirement, 
© and-venturing abroad into a trou- 
* bled occan,'—Letter X. 


ry viſitation, through North 
of which very romantick and peri- 
lous journey 1 has given a particu- 
lar and moſt entertaining deſcription, 
in a letter to Mr. Duncombe.— See 
„ Herring's Letters;“ or“ Letters 
„ by eminent Perſons,” publiſh- 
ed by Mr. Duncombe. ol. II. 
7 This Speech, together with 
e 18 ch, together Win 2 
Sermon which — Archbiſho 


- preached at the Cathedral Churc 


of York, on the ſame occaſion, was 
afterwardsprinted; and on the Duke 
of Cumberland's retura to York, 
after the deciſive viftory of Cullo- 
den, his Grace, at the head of the 
Dean, Chapter, and Clergy, addreſſed 
his Royal Highneſs in a congratula- 
tory ſpeech, which is preſerved in 
the Biographia Britannica. 


9 
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was ſo far from being pleaſed with this advancement, that he en- 
rered upon it with reluctance. For, like Cranmer, he had a true 
and primitive ſenſe of ſo great a charge, and, inſtead of aſpiring 
to it, he was afraid of it Y. And this known reluctance to accept 
the ff ſtation in the Church is juſtly mentioned by Dr. Birch, as 
one of the inſtances in which he reſembled Archbilhop Tillotſon, 
with this peculiar circumſtance of having before ſhewn the higheſt 
qualifications for it, by a conduct in the ſecond, from which the 
publick — received its earlieſt ſupport at its moſt dangerous 
criſis (g). But the earneſt entreaties of his great and good friend 
Lord Hardwicke were irreſiſtible (4) ; and he entered on his ar- 
duous office with a temper and diſpoſition of mind which did ho- 


nour to himſelf, and to human nature (7). 
In the year 1753, his Grace was ſeized with a — fever, 


at Lambeth-Houſe, which brought him to the brin 


of the grave; 


and by the great quantity of blood which he loſt, (fourſcore ounces), 


his ſtrength and ſpirits were fo i 


3 


{f) See Burnet's abridged Hiſ- 
tory of the ——— Vol. I. 


P. go. 

7 Dedication of Archbiſhop 
Tillotfon's Life, P. 6. 

{k) It will ever be remembered, 
to the honour of this illuſtrious 
perſon, that the dignities conferred 
on Dr. Herring were owing to his 
unſolicited recommendation, —Bio- 
graph. Britan. N 

(:) This temper and diſpoſition 
rs well diſplayed, in two letters, 
written ſoon after his elevation,— 
The firſt was in anſwer to a letter 
from Mr. Whiſton, complaining, 
with Apoſtolical boldneſs, of the 
mean compoſition ot the Forms of 
Prayer for the days of faſting, in 
Archbiſhop Potter's time, and beg- 
King, with primitive ſimplicity, that 

tter forms might be provided for 
the time to come, &c.—The other 
letter was in return for a Volume of 
Sermons, preſented to his Grace, 
with congratulations on his advance- 
ment, by the learned and pious Diſ- 
fentive Mines Dr. George Ben- 
ſon, which has been inlerted in the 
Memoirs of the Life of that Divine, 
po to his © Life of Chriſt,“ 

y the Editor Mr. en Dr.) 
Amory ; who, as a friend to liberty 
and mankind, thought it his duty 10 
make it publick, becauſe it breathes 
lo ſtrongly chat Chriſtian ſpirit, 
which, did it generally prevail in 


mpaired, that though be did in 
2 


ſome 


the governors of the Chriſtian 
church, would produce moſt exten- 
five good effects, in regard to the 
preſent,-as well as final happineſs of 
mankind. 

In the former of theſe letters, his 
Grace ſays, © I will do the beſt I can 
in this tation, to which, indeed, I 
have been forced. And as neither 
* pride, nor ambition, nor covetouſ- 
neſs tempted me to deſire it, fo it 
is my daily prayer to God, that in 
* the uſe and exerciſe of this great 
* office, I may keep my heart and my 
© hands free from thoſe ſad tempta- 
tions. In the latter, he obſerves, 
that the ſubje& on which his friends 
congratulated him, was, in truth, 
matter of conſtant anxiety to him. 
* I hope, ' ſays be, I have an honeſt 
* intention, and, for the reſt, I muſt 
rely on the grace of God, and the 
* counſel and aſſiſtance of my friends. 
I think it happy,“ (he adds) 
that lam called up to this high 
* ſtation, at a time, when ſpite, and 
* rancour, and narrowneſs of ſpirit 
are out of countenance ; when we 
* breathe the benign and comfortable 
air of liberty and toleration ; and 
* the teachers of our common reli- 
gion make it their buſineſs to ex- 
* tend its eſſential influence, aud 
join in ſupporting its true intereſt 
* and honour.' — See Archbiſhop 


4 


Herring's Letters to Mr. Duncombe, 
P. 105. 
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ſome meaſure recover, yet from that time he might rather be ſaid - 


to languiſh than to live. In this ſituation he retired to Croydon, 
declining, as far as poflible, all publick buſineſs, and ſeeing 
little other company than his relations and particular friends. 
This way of life ſoon produced ſome favourable ſymptoms. He 
mended gradually in his health, and his friends began to entertain 
hopes of his recovery (4) ; but, in the year 1756, his infirmities 
increaſed upon him (C, and his caſe became deſperate. His diſ- 
temper, however, did not finally prevail, till the 13th of March, 
1757, when he expired in peace.—Agreeably to the expreſs direc- 
tion of his will, he was buried, in a private manner, in the vaalt of 
Croydon church ; and on a plain black ſtone, in the ſame church, 
there is a ſhort inſcription, recording only the date of his death, 
and his age ; for he abſolutely forbad the erefting of any monu- 


ment to his memory (). 


The late Dr. Jortin having, in his“ Life of Eraſmus,” ſet 
before his readers that great man's admirable portrait of William 
Warham, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, takes occaſion from thence 
to ſketch the following juſt picture of his own excellent friend and 
patron Archbiſhop HerrinG :—*< It is with a melancholy kind 

of pleaſure,” ſays he, “that I tranſcribe theſe paſſages, and 
*« ſhall, in other parts of this work, inſert other teſtimonies to the 
«© honour of the Archbiſhop ; whilſt in the character of this 
* amiable Prelate, drawn by ſo maſterly a hand, I contemplate 
* that of my late patron, Thomas Herring, Archbiſhop of Can- 
*- terbury, who, beſides the good qualities in which he reſembled 
Warham, had piety without ſuperſtition (3), and moderation 
without meanneſs, an open and a liberal way of thinking, and a 

«*« conſtant 


- 
- 


(4) His Grace, likewiſe, ſeems, * the diſtemper, at the ſame time it 
at this time, to have thought his diſ- * prolongs life; for 
order not incurable ; for in a letter 
to Mr. Duncombe he ſays,—* I bleſs Ready oft the port Vobtarn, 
God, I am eaſy, and much the 'n /hipwreck'd into life again, 


more fo, for abiding here. If a ; 
* perfett cure is to be effected upon I know who ſent me bither, and 


me, it muſt be done by air and “ how much it is my duty to attend 
* exerciſe, caution as to what I eat, his ſummons for a removal; but 
and quiet, the great balm of life.“ * life is over with me; and I ſome- 


—Hercing's Letters, &c. Lett. 35. 
(1) He thus deſcribes his ſituation 
in a letter to Mr. Duncombe ;—* 
continue extremely out of order; 
I chink in a confirmed dropſy ; and 
* though, I am ſure, Dr, Wilmot 
© has done all that art and friendſhi 
* can do for me, I rather loſe ground. 
© I have now been near halt a year 
in this diſmal way, worſe than the 
* acuteſt pain, becauſe of its dyra- 
non; and every thing 1 take feeds 


* times, in my airings, repeat two 
, pretty lines of Parnell, 


* But what OR, or flow'rs, or 


* air tome 
* Ah! taſteleſs all, if not enjoyed 
* with thee, . 
O0 HEALTH 
Lett. 49. 


(m) Biogreph. Britan, 
$ go fa Mr. 
(n) is religion * — 


o 


— 
* 


Mr. 
mbe, 
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c conſtant attachment to the cauſe of ſober and rational liberty, 
© both civil and religious. Thus he lived and died ; and few 
great men ever paſſed through this malevolent world better be- 

— and leſs cenſured, than he. He told me once, Dr. Jor- 
tin further obſerves, with an obliging condeſcenſion which 1 
** can never forget, that he would be to me what Warham was to 
„ Eraſmus; and what he promiſed, he performed: only leſs for- 
c tunate in the choice of his humble friend, who could not be to 
„% him, what Eraſmus was to Warham, But if theſe pages ſhould 
1 live, protected by the ſubject which they treat, and the mate- 
«« rials of which they are compoſed, they may perhaps aſſiſt in 
« doing juſtice to his memory. 


«« His mihi dilectum Nomen, Maneſque verendos, 
«« His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar amico 

«« Munere ! Non totus, raptus licet, optime Præſul, 
% Eriperis: redit os placidum, moreſque benigni, 
« Et venit ante oculos, et pectore vivit Imago (o).“ 


Such is the tribute of gratitude which Dr. Jortin has paid to the 
memory of his illuſtrious Patron; —“ a Prelate of uncommon 
« yirtues, a man of extraordinary accompliſhments, a candid Di- 
*« vine, a polite ſcholar (), a warm lover of his country, a true 
friend to liberty, religious as well as civil; and of courſe, a moſt 
« ſincere hater of perſecution ().“ —His memory indeed can 

never 


Duncombe, * was of that pureſtand owned very frank — that he never 


* nobleſt kind which true Chriſha- bad any reliſh for 


* nity inſpires ; it was piety without 
* ſuperſtition, devotion without hy- 
* pocriſy, and faith which worketh 

y — ſentiments which Bi- 
* ſhip Burnet tells us Archbiſhop 
* Tillotſon entertained of the chick 
© end of the Chriſtian religion are 
no leſs applicable to thoſe of our 
* Prelate. He judged that the great 
* defign of Chriſtianity was to re- 
* form men's natures, togovern their 
„actions, to reſtrain their appetites 
and pathons, to ſweeten their tem- 
pers, compoſe their affections, and 
* raiſe their minds above the intereſts 
and follies of this 1 world, 
* to the hope and purſuit of endleſs 
* felicity : he conſidered the 
* whole Chriſtian doctrine as a ſyſ- 
tem of principles all trending to 
this end.'—Preface ta Archbiſhop 


Herring's Sermons. 
11 7 Jortufs Life of Eraſmus, Vol. 


170 His Grace is ſaid to have 


l 

etaphyſical ſtu- 
dies, Me thought the arguments 
a poſtertort (as they are called) drawn 
from the beauty, —— and va- 
riety of the vilible creation, and the 
mutual coincidence, if we may fo 
ſpeak, and ſubſerviency of one thing 
to ſupport another, the moſt con- 
vincing and beſt ſuited to the capa» 
cities of all men, to prove the natu- 
ral and moral attributes of the Deity. 
In conſequence of this opinion, 
he was much plealggwith Mr. Aber- 
nethy's ** Diſcouf concerning the 
„Being and Perfettions of God ;"* 
in which, avoiding all metaphyſical 
niceties, that ingenious and worth 
Divine has adopted this method o 
proving the Exiſtence and Attributes 
of the Deity ; and he recommended 
them to the careful peruſal of young 
Clergymen. — Biograph. Britan. 


) Monthl view, Vol. 
xXVill. P. — RET 


The following is no unplea- 
fing ſpecimen of the liberality * 


— f.1A1́ß t ˙²⅛ ö — — 
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never ceaſe to be revered. ** He was,” ſays the Earl of Corke, 
«« what a Biſhop ought to be, and is, I doubt not, where all Biſhops 
* ought to be. Honour and reverence will attend his name, 
* while this world laſts : Happineſs and glory will remain with his 
«« ſpirit for ever (7).“ 

In his perſon, the Archbiſhop was tall and comely ; his conſti- 
tution, from his youth, was weak and delicate (3); and he was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by the unaffected eaſe and engagin 
liteneſs of his manners.—When he was advanced to the higheſt 
dignity in the Church, his exaltation produced no change, in this | 
reſpect; he treated his friends with the ſame courteſy as before; | 
for he knew how to condeſcend, without detracting from the reve- : 
rence due to his charater,—His way of life was perfectly conſiſ- r 
tent with his ſtation: He was generous without prodigality, and C 
magnificent without profuſion, In his domeſtick character he was , 
particularly amiable, * No maſter,” ſays Mr. Duncombe, was 2 
*< ever more carefully obeyed, or more cordially lamented than he 
«© was by all his ſervants ; and indeed he deſerved it. He ſhewed 
*© himſelf a ſort of father to them, by making in his will a very 
*«© handſome provition for all thoſe who had lived any time with 
„% him.” (:).—His Grace was never married. 

W hilſt he was Archbiſhop of Vork, he greatly improved the 
gardens at Biſhopthorpe, and gave a new clock to the turret ; and 
after his adyancement to the metropolitical See of Canterbury, he 
laid out above fix thouſand pounds 1n repairing and adorning the +4 
houſes and gardens at Lambeth and Croydon, —By his laſt will his 
Grace left to the incorporated ſociety for the relief of the widows 
and ſons of poor clergymen, the ſum of one thouſand pounds 
and to the Maſter and Fellows of Corpus Chriſti College, in Cam- 
bridge, for the time being, the ſum of one thouſand pounds, old 


South-ſea annuity ſtock, intending it (to uſe his own. words) as Ge: 
his acknowledgment for favours conferred on his relations, and as tos 
his contribution towards rebuilding the ſaid College (a). * th 

| I * 
his ſentiments :—* Your friend, Dr. {s) The Archbiſhop imputed the . 8 
Carter 1, fays his Grace, in a lei- weakneſs of his conſtitution, and an 0 45 
ter to Mr. Duncombe, is grievouſſy aſthmatick complaint, which pre- 2 
* teaſed by folks, who call them vented his ſleeping in London, to his | 110 


* ſelves the Orth@ox. Iabhor every being put into damp ſheets in his 6 


* tendency to the Trinity controver- yo at College, —Letters to Mr. 6 10 
* ſy. The manner in which it is Duncombe, P. 44. Note. p 

always managed is the diſgrace and / Preface to Archbiſhop Her- 6 3. ; 

ruin of Chriſtianity.— Lett. 37. ring's Sermons. 6 — 

(r) See Archbiſhop Herring's (a) Three of the Archbiſhop's re- Mow 4 

Letters to Mr. Duncombe, P. 178. lations had been Fellows of the . 

Note. College.—To this laſt bequeſt his 

Grace F<. 

Duncc 

t Miniſter of St. George's Chapel, Deal, who had been preſented, the year be- — | 

fore, by onc of the Chapel-wardens, at the inſtigation, as it appeared, of the Rec- 200 


tor, for not wag >" Athanafizn Creed. This pave riſe to a n with 
that gentleman, which, as uſual, was aticaded with much per ſonal ſcandal, ' 
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We have already taken notice of the merit of the Archbiſhop's 
Diſcourſes from the pulpit. A few of them he was conſtrained to 
ubliſh, in his life-time (v; and after his death, they were col- 
Jefted by his friend Mr. Duncombe, and reprinted, in one volume, 
octavo, under the title of Seven Sermons on public occaſions ;*” 
with a Preface, containing ſome Memoirs of his Life. The ſame 
ingenious and worthy friend had requeſted the Archbiſhop to commit 
to the preſs ſome of the ſermons which he had preached at Lin- 
be fur] way but he could not prevail ; and his Grace, in a languid 
moment, condemned them all to the flames.— In the year 1777, 
the publick were preſented with Letters from the late Moſt 
„Reverend Dr. Thomas, Herring, Lord Archbiſhop of Canter- 
«« bury, to William Duncombe, Eſq; deceaſed, from the year 
« 1728, to 1757 ; with Notes and àn Appendix ;” the Editor 
of which 1 his Preface,that ** all who cheriſh the memory, 
and revere the name of HzrzinG, for his public and private 
« virtues, for his ſteady ſupport of our happy eſtabliſhment, of 
« freedom civil and religious, for his unaffected piety, moderation, 
« and univerſal benevolence, will rejoice to ſee him in a point of 
view hitherto perhaps unknown to them; and, as the ſlighteſt 
« ſketches beſpeak the maſter, while they admire the cordiality, 
„ the judgment, and taſte of the Friend, the Divine, and the 
«*« Scholar, here flowing with elegance in the moſt common and 
« eaſy touches of his pen, convinced that his Pulpit Diſcourſes, 
« like thoſe of his firſt patron and model, Fleetwood, had a merit 
much more intrinſic, much leſs tranſient, than delivery only, will 
lament that no Auguſtus interpoſed to ſave them from the flames, 
«« to reverſe the ſentence of diſeaſe and diffidence, and to trauſmit 
them, like the ZEneid, to lateſt poſterity.” 


Theſe 


Grace added the following reſtric- 


ton: As to the application of * 


* this legacy, it 1s my farther mean- 


© fal of the dividends in the preced- 
ing year ; fo that, except in the 
* cale of rebuilding the ſaid College, 


* ing, that if, after the lapſe of a * the aboveſaid ſtock, or an. eſtate 
6 competent number of years, no * purchaſed therewith, at the dif- 
* prolpe& ariſes of rebuilding the * cretion of the ſaid Maſter and 
e laid College, that then the divi- Fellows, be reſerved and kept en- 


in * dends and ſavings on the aboveſaid * tire for ever. Y 
e * ſtock be diſpoſed of at the diſcre> ( His Grace declares, that he 
13 * tion of the — neceſſary never printed a ſermon but upon 


* repairs of the Old Houle, or in 
Ir. * atts of charity, ſuch as helping 
poor ſcholars or decayed ſervants; 


compulſion, except one ; which was 
that preached at York, on occaſion 
of the rebellion, — Archbiſhop Her- 


er- * and that the Maſter do give ac- ring's Letters to Mr. Duncombe, 
count, not ſubje& to controul, at Lett, 42. 
- * every annual audit, of the di ſpo- 
the : 
dis It has been kept entire,” ſays the Editor of the Archbiſhop's Letters to Mr. 1 
ace Duncombe, and being now much increaſed, will ſoon be applied, together with 
* other beneſactions and ſavings, towards the rebuilding of the College, on an clo- 
be- * gant plan, drawu by Mr. Eſlex, of Cambridge. — Archbiſhop Herrung's Leticts, 
Rec- P. 200. Note. 
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Theſe Letters of the Archbiſhop, as they feature out the liberal 
mind, the ingenuous heart, may be looked upon as moral pictures 
of no ſmail value (w). The Appendix conſiſts of various detach- 
ed Pieces, the principal of which are ſome Letters between the 
French poet, M. de la Motte, and the Archbiſhop of Cambray ; 
Letters that, as the Editor obſerves, like thoſe to which they are 
ſubjoined, may be conſidered as a happy model for a polite cor- 
reſpondence between men of learning. And,” ſays he, in 
the amiable ſweetneſs and ſimplicity of their manners, as well as 
© in their taſte and accompliſhments, it might be eaſy to trace a 
© reſemblance between Fenelon and Herring C).“ 


{w) Monthly Review, Vol. LVII. * tional in his religion, ſocial in his 

491. | * piety, liberal in his ſentiments, he 

(x) Never,“ ſays an anonymous was the Ganganelli of his time 
writer, was any man more eſteem- * without ſuperſtition, the Fenelon, 
ed and loved, than the amiable and * without enthuſiaſm,” — Monthly 
excellent Archbiſhop Herring. Ra- Review, as before, 
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at Shireborn, in Glouceſterſhire, in the year 1692. He re- 

ceived his grammatical education at Northleach, in the ſame 
county; whence he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford, and ad- 
mitted a Commoner of Baliol College, on the 15th of March, 
1710-11. Having taken the Degrees of Bachelor and Maſter of 
Arts, in regular Courſe, he was ordained a Deacon, by the Biſhop 
of London, on the 24th of May, 1719 ; and on the 25th of July, 
in the ſame year, he was admitted to Prieſt's Orders, by the Biſhop 
of Hereford. This Prelate having a great eſteem for him made 
him his Chaplain, and immediately 2 upon him the Vicarage 
of Bridſtow, in Herefordſhire; and ſoon after he had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of this Living, the Honourable Mr. Molyneux, then Secre- 
tary to the Prince of Wales, (afterwards King George the Second) 
procured him the Rectory or Sinecure of Landewy Welfry, in the 
County of Pembroke, and Dioceſe of St. David's (4). 

Theſe were the only preferments Mr. Bradley ever enjoyed in 
the Church ; though the connexions he had formed in early life 
afforded him the faireſt proſpect of riſing to ſome eminence in it, 
if his inclinations had not led him to prefer other ſtudies to thoſe 
of Divinity, His favourite purſuit was Aſtronomy ; and it was 
this propenſity which ſeems to have firſt brought him acquainted 
with Mr. Molyneux, who was much attached to the ſame ſcience. 
He was alſo encouraged in his mathematical ſtudies by his uncle, 
Dr. James Pound (%, who then reſided at his Living of Wan- 

Vor. IX. 10. 3 L ſtead, 


Jus BRADLEY, a very eminent Aſtronomer, was born 


(a) Supplement to the New and 
Gen. Biog. Dict.— Annual Regiſter 
for the year 1765.—Biograph. Bri- 
tan. Second Edition. 

(This gentleman was eminent 
as a Divine, a Phyſician, and a Ma- 
thematician. In the two former ca- 
pacities, be went to the Eaſt Indies, 
in the Company's ſervice; and he 
was one of thoſe who had the good 
fortune to eſcape from the maſſacre 
of the Factory, on the1ſland of Pulo 
Condore, in Cochin China. The 
publick ſuffered much in this cataſ- 


trophe, by the loſs of Dr. Pound's 
papers, and other valuable curioſi- 
ties, collected by him, which all pe- 
riſhed in the conflagration, as he had 
no time to ſave any thing but his 
own life, — An account of this 
ſhocking ſcene remains amongſt Dr. 
Bradley's papers, written by Dr. 
Pound, together with a journal . 
by him on board the Roſe ſloop, till, 
aber many diffic ulties and diſtreſſes, 
they arrived at Batavia, the 18th of 
April, 1505. — Supplement to the 
New and Gen. Biog. Did. 
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ſtead, in Eſſex, and with whom Mr. Bradley, who was for ſome time 
his Curate, ſpent all the hours that he could ſpare from the duties 
of his function.— It appears, Iikewiſe, that at this period of his life 
he firſt began to make ſuch aſtronomical obſervations as led to thoſe 
important diſcoveries which afterwards diſtinguiſhed him as one of 
the greateſt Aſtronomers of his age. 

Upon the death of Dr, Keill, in the year 1721, Mr. Bradley 
was choſen Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, at Oxford; and this 
promotion being perfectly agreeable to his taſte, he reſigned his 
Preferments in the Church, and henceforward devoted his time and 
attention almoſt entirely to Aſtronomy.—In 1724, he communi- 
tated to the Royal Society ſome Obſervations which he had made 
at Wanſtead upon a Comet ſeen towards the cloſe of the preceding 
year; and, in 1726, ſome curious aſtronomical obſervations having 
— tranſmitted to that Society from Liſbon, among which were 
ſeveral Eclipſes of the firſt Satellite of Jupiter, Mr. Bradley exa- 
mined whether he had made any at Wanſtead which tallied with 
them ; and he communicated a Paper on this ſubje& to the Royal 
Society, of which he was now become a Member.—His former 
Obſervations were publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 382; and the latter in the ſame Collection, No. 394. 

In 1728, he publiſhed his Theory of the Aberration of 
«© the Fixed Stars,“ which is acknowledged to be one of the 


moſt uſeful and ingenious diſcoveries in modern Aſtronomy C; 
and 


{c} Of this Theory the following different degrees of elongation.— 
account is given, by aa anonymous Ihe period of a year, in which all 
writer ;—* It had been long oblerved, * theſe motions, lo different from 
that the poſitions of the fixed ſtars © each other, were performed, ſeem- 
were ſubjet to ſome variations, * ed to prove, that they had a con- 
* which in no ſort correſponded with * neftion with the revolution of the 
the apparent motion of, a degree * earth in its orbit; but the difficul- 
in ſeventy-two years, which gives by was, to diſcover, in what manner 
the Preceſſion of the Equinoxes. the ſtars were apparently influenced 
Thelate Abbe Picard had remarked * by that revolution. This was at- 
theſe variations in the pole ſtar © tempted for ſome time by M. 
in 1671, but he did not attempt Bradley, but without ſucceſs: At 
either to reduce them to any ſet- * laſt, however, bis ſagacity and his 
tled rule, or to account for them. 
Dr. Bradley not only verified Pi- 
cara's oblervations, but diſcovered 
many other variations which had 


„ 


* - * * — 


ties, and he found the cauſe of 
thele ſeemingly capricious appear- 
ances ia the lucceſſive motion of 
never before heen thought of ; He * light co-operating with the motion 
found that ſome ſtars appcared to of the earth round the ſun. 

have, in the ſpace of about a year, a Light had loug been ſuppoſed to 
variation of longitude backwardand * move with a, velocity phyſically 

forward, but without any variation * infinite; but the late Mr. Roemer, 

of latitude; that others varied in * of the Royal Academy of Paris, 

jatitude, but not in longitude; * diſcovered the contrary, and even 

and others, by far the greater num- * aſſigned the time in which it mov- 

ber, appeared to deſcribe, in the ed through a ſpace of ſixty-ſix 

* {pace of a year, a ſmall ellipſis of millions of leagues, the ſuppoſed 
9 © diameter 
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and accordingly it was received with great applauſe by the learned 
world, and defervedly procured Mr. Bradley a very high reputa- 
tion. His merit indeed was now become ſo conſpicuous, that it re- 
commended him to the notice and regard of the moſt eminent ma- 
thematicians and aſtronomers of the age; particularly the Earl of 
Macclesfield, Sir Iſaac Newton, and Dr. Halley, who was his Col- 
league in the Savilian Profeſſorſhip. 

In the year 1730, Mr. Bradley was appointed Lecturer in Aſtro- 
nomy and Experimental Philoſophy, in the Univerſity of Oxford ; 
an office which he held till within a year or two of his death, and 
the duties of which he diſcharged in a manner equally honourable 
to himſelf, and beneficial to the univerſity.— In 1737, ſome Obſer- 
vations which he made upon the Comet that appeared in January, 
February, and March, that year, were publiſhed in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, No. 446 ; and on the deceaſe of Dr. Edmund 
Halley, he was appointed Regius Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Green- 
wich (4). His appointment bears date, the third of February, 
1741-2 ; and upon this promotion he was honoured with the de- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma from the Univerſity of 

xford, dated in Convocation the twenty-ſecond of the ſame 
month. 

Dr. Bradley continued to proſecute his ſtudies with equal ardour 
and ſucceſs ; and, in the year 1747, he communicated to the Royal 
Society another important aſtronomical diſcovery,concerning the Nu. 
tation of the Terreſtrial Axis, in a Letter tothe Earl of Macclesfield, 
their Preſident, which was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No. 485, and procured him the honour of their annual prize- 
dal (e).—Our Aſtronomer was greatly aſſiſted in his inquiries, by 
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* diameter of the annual orbit : It 
* followed, therefore, that the velo- 
city of light was not only finite, 
but ö oemer 
did not live to ſee his Theory uni- 
verſally adopted; but it has been 
Unce univerſally agreed, that the 
motion of light is fucceſhve ; 
and vpon this ſucceſſive motion 
of light Mr. Bradley built his 
explanation of the irregular va- 
riations which he had obſerved 
in the ſtars, and which he called 
their Aberration.'— Annual Regil- 
ter for the year 1765.—Sce alſo Bio- 
graph. Britan. 

a) From Letters found amongſt 
Dr. Bradley's papers, it appears, 
that Dr. Halley was very deſirous 
(adm a perſonal eſteem and know- 
edge of his abilities) that our Aſtro- 
nomer ſhould ſucceed him. With 
this view, in one letter, when he 


found himſelf declining, he defired 
his leave to make intereſt for him; 
and he even offered to reſign in his 
favour, if it ſhould be thought ne- 
ceſſary: but before Dr. Halley could 
bring this kind project to bear, he 
died, Dr. Bradley therefore owed 
this new acquifition chiefly to the 
friendſhip of that great patron of 
ſcience, the Earl of Macclesfield, 
who was afterwards Preſident of the 
Royal wel gm, > wa to the 
New and Gen. Biog. Dict.— Annual 
Regiſter for the year 1765. 

{e) In the courle of his obſerva» 
tions, which were innumerable, Dr. 
Bradley diſcovered that the iuclina- 
tion of the earth's axis, upon the 
plane of the ecliptic, was not always 
the ſame, but thatit varied backwards 
and forwards ſome ſeconds, and that 
the period of theſe variations was 
vine years, This balancing —— 
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the excellency of the inſtruments which he made uſe of, and in 
this reſpect he expreſſed the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of the merit of that 
able artiſt, Mr, George Graham, in his Letter to the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield ; wherein having ſhewn that it is incumbent upon the 
practical Aſtronomer to ſet out at firſt with the examination of the 
correctneſs of his inſtruments, and to be aſſured that they are ſuf- 
ficiently exact for the uſe he intends to make of them, or, at leaſt, 
that he ſhould know within what limits their errors are confined, 
he ſays; * A mind intent upon the purſuit of any kind of know- 
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ledge will always be agreeably entertained with what can ſup- 
ply the molt proper means of attaining it: Such, to the prac- 
tical Aſtronomer, are exact and a inſtruments ; 
and I refle& with pleaſure on the opportunities I have enjoyed 
of cultivating an acquaintance and friendſhip with the perſon 
that, of all others, has moſt contributed to their improvement, 
For I am ſenſible, that if my own endeavours have, in any reſ- 
pect, been effectual to the advancement of aſtronomy, it has 

rincipally been owing to the advice and aſſiſtance given me by 
Mr. George Graham ; whoſe great ſkill and judgment in me- 
chanics, joined with a complete and practical knowledge of the 
uſes of aſtronomical inſtruments, enable him to contriye and exe- 


0 cute them in the moſt perfect manner Y. 


ward and forward he called The Mu- 
tation of the Terreſtrial Axis; but 
the period of the variations ſeemed 
altogether unaccountable, as it could 
not be ſuppoſed to have any thing in 
common with the revolution of the 
earth, which is performed in one 
year. Dr. Bradley, however, diſ- 
covered the cauſe of this phænome- 
non in the Newtonian ſyſlem of at- 
traction. — Annual Regiſter, as be- 
fore. 

({) Abridgment of the Philoſo- 
* Tranſactions. Vol. X. Part i. 

Gzonce GRAHAM was born 
at Gratwick, an obſcure village in 
Cumberland, in the year 1675.—In 
1688, he came up to London, and 
was put apprentice to a waichmaker; 
not to the celebrated Mr. Tompion, 
as is gencrally ſaid, but after he bad 
been ſome time with another maſter, 
Mr, Tompion received hyn into his 
family purely for his merit, and treat- 
ed him with a kind of parental af- 
feQion till his death. 

That Mr. Graham was, without 
competition, the moſt eminent of 
his profeſſion, 15 but a ſmall part of 


Dr. 


his charaRter ; he was the beſt mecha- 
nick of his time, and had a complete 
knowledge of prattical aſtronomy ; 
ſo that he not only gave to various 
movements for the menſuration of 
time a degree of perfection which 
had never before been attained, but 
he invented ſeveral aſtronomical in- 
ſtruments, by which conſiderable ad- 
vances have been made in that 
ſcience; he made great improve- 
vements in thoſe which had before 
been in uſe, and by a wonderful ma- 
nual dexterity, conſtrafted them 
with greater preciſion and accuracy 
than any other perſon in the world. 

The great mural arch in the Ob- 
ſervatory at Greenwich was made for 
Dr. Halley, under his immediate 
inſpection, and divided by his own 
hand, and of this incomparable ori- 
ginal, the beſt inſtruments of the 

and in France, Spain, Italy, and the 
Weſt Indies, are copies, made by 
Engliſh artifls. 

The ſector, by which Dr. Bradley 
firſt diſcovered two new motions in 
the fixed ſtars, was his invention and 
fabric. He compriſed the whole 


planctary ſyſtem within the 1 
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Dr. Bradley's conviction of the eſſential importance of good 
inſtruments led him to conſider by what means he might beſt im- 
prove the collection at Greenwich; and accordingly, at the Royal 
Society's annual viſit to the Obſervatory, for tha purpoſe of exa- 
mining the inſtruments, and receiving the Profeſſor's obſervations 
tor the year, he took occaſion to repreſent ſo ſtrongly the neceſſity 
of repairing the old inſtruments, and purchaſing ſome new ones, 
that the Soctety thought wn to lay the affair before his Majeſty, 
(King George the Second) who, in the year 1748, was pleaſed 10 
grant one thouſand pounds for that purpoſe. This fum was laid 
out, under the direction of Dr. Bradley, who, with the aſſiſtance 
of his friends Mr. Graham, and Mr. Bird, furniſhed the Royal 
Obſervatory with the moſt complete collection of aſtronomical in- 
ſtruments that could be procured. 

It was in the year 1748, that our Aſtronomer was elected a fo- 
reign member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris; and about 
the ſame time he became entitled to Biſhop Crew's benefaction of 
thirty pounds a year to the Lecturer in Experimental Philoſophy, 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. Some time afterwards, the Living 
of the pariſh of Greenwich, which is of conſiderable value, became 
vacant, and as it was ſuppoſed that it would be particularly conve- 
nient to him, on account of his reſidence there, it was offered to him 
in the King's name, by Mr. Pelham, in conſideration of his great 
merit. But this preferment he declined, from a very laudable and 
conſcientious motive; all:dging that the duty of a Paſtor was in- 
compatible with his other ſtudies and neceſſary engagements. 


His Majeſty, unwilling that he ſhould be a loſer by his integrity, 
granted 


of a ſmall cabinet, from which,asamo- ſimple pendulum, upon which he 
delall the modern orreries have been continued to make experiments till 
conſtructed: and when the Fienchaca- a few days before his death. 

demicians were ſent to the north, to His temper was not leſs commu- 
make obſervations in order toaſcertain nicative than his genius was pene- 


the figure of the earth, they thought 
Mr. Graham the fitteſt perſon in 
Europe to furniſh them with inſtru- 
ments; they accordingly lucceeded, 
8 their work in one ycar, 
o that by a ſubſequent oblervation 
in France, Sir Iſaac Newton's theory 
was confirmed. But the academi- 
cians who went to the South, not 
taking Mr. Graham's inſtruments, 
were very much embarraſſed and re- 
tarded. 

He was many years a member of 
the royal ſociety, to which he com- 
municated ſeveral ingenious and im- 
ponent diſcoveries, particularly a 

ind of horary alteration of the mag- 
netic needle ; a quickhlver pendu- 
lum, and many curiqus particulars 
relating to the true length of the 


trating, and his principal view was 
not either the accumulation ot 
wealth, or the diffuſion of his fame, 
but the advancement of ſcience, and 
the benefit of mankind. 

On the 24th of November, 1751, 
he was carried in a hearſe, preceded 
by three mourning coaches, with the 
gentlemen who were to, ſupport the 
pall, and followed by nine, to Weſt- 
minſter Abbey, and there interred 
in the ſame grave with the remains 
of his predeceſſor, Mr. Tompion. 
The pall was ſupported by Dr. 
Knight, Mr. Watſon, Mr. Canton, 
Mr. Short, fellows of the royal ſo- 
ciety, Mr. Catlyn, and Mr. Bird, 
his intimate friends. Supplement 


to New and Gen. Biog. Dict. 
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granted him a yearly penſion of 2501. during pleaſure /g), in 
«*« contideration” (as the ſign- manual, dated February 15, 1752, 
expteſſes it, of his great ſkill and knowledge in the ſeveral 
* branches of aſtronomy, and other parts of the mathematics, 
% which have proved ſo uſcful to the trade and navigation of this 
% kingdom.“ 

Tune ſame year, (1752), Dr. Bradley was choſen one of the 
Council of the Royal Society ; and in 1754, he was appointed 
a Member of the Academy of Sciences at Peterſburgh, by diploma 
from the whole academy. He was likewiſe choſen a Member of 
the Royal Pruſſian Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres; but 
at what time does not appear. In 1757, he was choſen a Member 
of the Academy of Sciences inſtituted at Boulogne. — The ſame 
year ſome Obſervations which he made on the Coinet that appear- 
ed in the months of September and October, were publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions (+). 

Dr. Bradley continued to proſecute his ſtudies with great aſſt. 
duity, till about two years before his death, when he is ſaid to have 
been much afflicted by an oppreſſion upon his ſpirits, which is at- 
tributed to the intenſeneſs of his application. His chief diſtreſs 
is repreſented to have ariſen from an apprehenſion that he ſhould 
ſurvive his rational faculties ; but this misfortune did not befall 
hiw. In the year 1760, he became very infirm, and about the end 
of june, 1762, he was attacked with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, 
cauſed by an inflammation of the reins Ci), which put an end to 
his life at Chalford in Glouceſterſhire, on the 13th of July follow- 
ing, in the ſeventieth year of his age, —He was buried at Mit- 
chin Hampton, in thai county, in the ſame grave with his mother 
and his wife (4). 

In bis private character, Dr. Bradley was extremely amiable. 
His diſpoſition was gentle and placid ; and though his ſingular 
modeſty and diffidence rendered him ſomewhat reſerved, yet he was 
always eafy of acceſs, and when he was drawn into converſation, 
no One was more ready, more open, or more clear. He poſſeſſed 
the rare and happy art of expreſſing his ideas with the utmoſt pre- 
cifion, and perſpicuity; but ſuch was his natural taciturnity, that 
he ſeldom ſpoke, except when he conceived it to be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. He was, however, very willing to communicate uſeful 
knowledge to others, and eſpecially in that ſcience which be more 

particularly 


(s This penſion was continued 
till the death of King George the 


Seconds, and afterwards renewed by 


his preſent Majeſty. — Biograph. 
Britan. 
(k) Vol. L. Part i. P. 408. 
6 An Account of his cafe, which 
was thought ſomewhat ſingular, was 
publiſhed inthe Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Vol, LII. Part ii. P. 635, 


in a Letter from Daniel Ly ſons, 
M. D. to the Earl of Macclesfield. 
— Biograph. Britan. 

(4) Dr. Bradley married, in 2 4. 
a daughter of Samuel Peach, Eq; 
of Chalford, in Glouceſterſhire ; by 
whom he bad one daughter, who ſur- 
vived him. — Supplement to the 
New and Gen, Biog, Did. 
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particularly profeſſed, whenever he thought there was a proper op- 
portunity. He alſo encouraged thoſe who attended his Lectures 
to propoſe queſtions to him, by the readineſs and exattnefs with 
which he anſwered them, and by the care he took to adapt himſelf 
to every capacity. He appears to have taken little pains to attract 
the notice of mankind, and it was his extraordinary merit alone 
which procured him the general efteem and regard of the friends 
of learning and ſcience, Amongſt his acquaintance he reckoned 
many of the firſt perſons in this n both for rank and abi- 
lities; and it 1s ſaid, that there was not an aſtronomer of any emi- 
nence in the world, with whom he had not a literary correſpon- 
dence. —He was extremely temperate, even to abſtinence ; and as 
his conſtitution was naturally robuſt, ſo he enjoyed a great ſhare of 
health, which enabled him to bear long watchings, and the moſt 
tedious application to ſtudy, without fatigue, till towards the cloſe 
of his life.— The remarkable equanimity of his temper did not 
deſtroy the finer 3 ; for he was compaſſionate and liberal in 
the higheR degree, and extremely generous to ſuch of his relations 
as ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance, 

Though he was unqueſtionably one of the greateſt aſtronomers 
of the age, he publiſhed very little; which ſeems to hare ariſen 
from his natural diffidence, and from that anxious accuracy which 
made him always apprehenſive that his works were imperfect. He 
has, however, left behind him thirteen volumes in folio, and two 
in quarto, of his aſtronomical obſervations, which, it is ſaid, will 
be publiſhed by the Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Oxſord (J). 


„% Biograph. Britan,—Supplement, and Annual Regilter, as before, 
"Lg KL 
* 
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milt Divine, was deſcended from a good family, and born 

at Great Salkeld in Cumberland, in the year 1699. Be- 

ing very early diſtinguiſhed for a remarkable ſeriouſneſs of temper, 

and a great attachment to his books, his parents determined to 

educate him for the Miniſtry; with which view, when he had 

aſſed through a courſe of grammar-learning, he was ſent to an 

Academy at Whitehaven, where he continued about a year ; and 

from thence he was removed to the Univerſity at Glaſgow, where 
he completed his Academical ſtudies (a). 

In the year 1721, Mr. Benſon came to London, and having 
been examined and approved by ſeveral of the moit eminent Prei- 
byterian Miniſters, he iy. i to preach, firſt at Chertſey, and after- 
wards in London, where the learned Dr. Calamy took him into his 
family, and treated him with great kindneſs. By the recommen- 
dation of this friend, he afterwards went to Abingdon in Berk- 
ſhire, and was unanimouſly choſen Paſtor of the Congregation of 
Proteſtant Diſſenters in that town, where he continued ſeven years, 
diligently employing that time in the ſtudy of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, ry in labouring to inſtruct and edify the people under his 
care (56). 

His firſt publication was © A Defence of the Reaſonableneſs 
« of Prayer, with a Tranſlation of a Diſcourſe of Maximus Ty- 
% rius, on the Subject, and Remarks on it (c).“ This appeared, 

during 


G 255 BENSON, a learned and eminent Noncon for- 


— S Gt = <= 


—— - 


(a) Memoirs of the Life, Cha- © to the Objections of the late Earl 
racter, and Wrinungs of Dr. Benſon, ** of Rocheſter, Mr. Blount, and 
prefixed to his Hiſtory of the Life © other modern Deiſts. To which 


of Chriſt. : is added, A Diſſertation of Maxi- 
(6) Biograph. Britan. Second ** mus Tyrius's, tranſlated from the 
Edition. & Greek, concerning the Queſtion, 


(<) A ſecond Edition of this Trea- ** Whether we ought to ray to God or 
tile, and of a Piece on Predeſtina- * not # with Remarks upon it. The 
tion, was publiſhed, in 1737, under “ Second, The Doctrine of Predeſti- 
the following title : * Two Letters © nation reviewed : Or, the Nature 


« ing th End and Deſign of Prayer; © God, and the Riſe and Occaſion 
* or the Reaſonablenels of praying ** of the Scripture Language con- 
* to au unchangeably wiſe, power- © cerning them.“ 
ful, aud good God. In Anſwer | 


* toa Friend. The Firſt concern- of the Counſels and Decrees of 
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during his continuance at Abingdon; whence he removed, in the 

year 1729, upon an invitation to become Miniſter to a Congrega- 

tion in King John's Court, Southwark; where he performed the 
duties of the Paſtoral Office with great diligence and fidelity for 
eleven years, and was much beloved by his congregation. 

The light which Mr. Locke had thrown upon ſome of the moſt 
obſcure and difficult parts of St. Paul's Epiſtles, by his cloſe atten- 
tion to the — deſign with which they were written, and by 
carefully purſuing the thread of the Author's reaſoning, induced 
and encouraged Mr, Benſon to attempt the illuſtration of the other 
Epiſtles of St. Paul, in a ſimilar method. Accordingly, in the 
year 1731, he publiſhed, in quarto, A Paraphraſe and Notes on 
« St, Pauls Epiſtle to Philemon, attempted in Imitation of Mr. 
« Locke's Manner. With an Appendix; in which is ſhewn, 
That St. Paul could neither be an Enthuſiaſt, nor an Impoſtor ; 
and conſequently, the Chriſtian Religion muſt be (as he has re- 
«« preſented it) Heavenly and Divine C4). This publication 
meeting with a very favourable reception, our Author proceeded, 
with great diligence, and increaſing reputation, to publiſh Para- 
phraſes and Notes on the two Epiſtles to the Theſſalonians, the firſt 
and ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy, and the Epiltle to Titus ; adding 
ſome Diſſertations on ſeveral important ſubjects. 

In 1735, Mr. Benſon publiſhed, in three thin volumes, quarto, 
„The Hiſtory of the firſt planting of the Chriſtian Religion, 
taken from the Acts of the Apoſtles, and their Epiſtles. Toge- 
ce ther with the remarkable F ads of the Jewiſh and Roman Hiſ- 
«« tory, which affected the Chriſtians, within this Period,” In this 
work, beſides illuſtrating, throughout, the Hiſtory of the Acts, and 
moſt of the Epiſtles, by a view of the Hiſtory of the Times, the 
occaſion of the ſeveral Epiſtles, and the ſtate of the Churches, to 
which they were addreſſed, the learned Author hath eſtabliſhed the 
truth of the Chriſtian Religion on a number of facts, the moſt 
pn, important, and inconteſtable ; the relations of which we 

ave from eye-witneſſes of unqueſtionable integrity; and which 
produced ſuch great and extenſive alterations in the moral and reli- 
gious ſtate of the world, as cannot be rationally accounted for, 
without admitting the reality of theſe facts, and the truth of theſe 
relations Ce. 

In 1740, Mr. Benſon was choſen Paſtor of the Congregation of 
Proteſtant Diſſenters in Crouched Friars, London, in the room of 
Dr. William Harris ; and in this fituation he continued till his 
death. He had, for ſeveral years, as his aſſiſtant, the very eminent 


and learned Dr. Lardner ; and they conſtantly lived together in 
Vol. IX. 10, 3 M the 


(d) It is well known that the ar- (e) A ſecond Edition of this 
gument in this appendix bath fince Work was publiſhed, in the year 
Leen improved and illuſtrated, with 1756, in three volumes, quarto ; 
great force and elegance, by Lord but the whole is often bound up in 
Lyttleton. one large volume. — Biograph. Bri- 
tan. 
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the greateſt friendſhip.—In 1743, Mr. Benſon publiſhed, in octa- 
vo, bis Treatiſe on The Reaſonableneſs of the Chriſtian Reli- 
«« pion, as delivered in the Scriptures (/); and, the following 
year, in conſideration of his great learning and abilities, the 
Univerſity of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity. 

Dr. Benſon having finiſhed thoſe Epiſtles of St. Paul, on which 
he intended to write Paraphraſes and Notes (gg, procceded to ex- 
plain, atter the ſame manner, the Seven Epiſtles, commonly called 
Catholick Epiſtles ; namely, the Epiſtle of St. James, the two 
Epiſtles of St. Peter, the Epiſtle of St. Jude, and the three Epiſ- 
tles of St. John (hb ).—Theſe and his other labours in ſacred lite- 
rature met with a very favourable reception in foreign countries, 
and particularly in Germany, as well as at home, where they pro- 
cured him the friendſhip and eſteem of many eminent perſons in 
the eſtabliſhed Church, as well as amongſt the Diſſenters Ci. 

In 1747, Dr. Benſon publithed a Volume of Sermons on ſeveral 


Subjects, a copy of which he ſent to Archbiſhop Herring, with | 
congratulations on his elevation to the See of Canterbury ; where- 
upon his Grace wrote him a letter, of which ſome account has ] 


been given elſewhere (4).—At length his indefatigable application 
to his ſtudies, and his conſtant preaching, impaired his conſtitution 
ſo much, that he found it neceſſary to quit the publick exerciſe of 
the miniſtry. But though he was not capable of the fatigues of 
the Paſtoral Charge, it was the general hope of his friends, that 


v 

* 

E 

he might have been enabled to continue the proſecution of his © 
ſtudies * 

at 


This book was at firſt publiſhed 
as an anſwer to © Chriſtianity not 
founded on Argument.” But the 
Author's deſign extended farther, 


one Volume, 4to. Several Critical 
Diſſertations were annexed to this 


Paraphraſe. 5 
ſi) In the number of his friends 


and his intention then vas to take in and correſpondents were Lord Chan- 90 
a larger compaſs, and to ſtate the ar- cellor King, Lord Barrington, Bi- Se 
guments for the truth of the Chriſ- ſhop Hoadly, Biſhop Butler, Biſhop an 
nan Religion, and anſwer other dif- Conybeare, Dr. Duchal and Dr. Le- | 
ficulties and objections, beſides thoſe land of Ireland, Dr. Jonathan 1 bs 
ſtarted in that Treatiſe. A ſecond hew of New England, Profeſſor Mi- Au 
edition was publiſhed in 1746, to chaelis of Gottingen, Dr. Wiſhart ade 
which was added an Appendix, con- of Edinburgh, Dr. John Taylor of 4 
taining a vindication of ſome things Norwich, and many other learned 
which bad been abjefted againſt in and ingenious perſons. Dr. Ed- 
the work.—A third edition, reviſed mund Law, the preſent worthy and < 
and corrected, with alterations and Jearned Biſhop of Carliſle, was allo fa 
additions, was publiſhed in 1759, in his particular friend; and, as a _ 
two volumes, 8v0.—Biograph. Bri- roof of his friendſhip, at Dr. Ben- De. 
tan. on's requeſt, be permitted his Diſ- rats 
g Thoſe on which Dr. Benſon fertatioa on Mark ix. 49, 50. to be hos 
wroie had not been commented inſer;ed in the“ Appendix to the — 


upon Ejther by Mr. Locke, or Mr. 
Pierce of Exeter, who bad purſued 
the ſame plan. 

% A lecond edition of Dr. Ben- 
ior's Paraphraſe and Notes on theſe 


Epiſtles was publiſhed iu 1756, in 


* Life of Chriſt,“ though not pre- 
pared by him for the preſs. Bio- 
graph. Britan. 


{k) See the Life of Archbiſhop 
Heiring, P. 443, of this Volume, 
9 
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ſtudies for ſome years: In this, however, they were diſappointed ; 
for, not long after he had quitted his Miniſtration, he died, in a 
very compoſed and reſigned manner, on the 6th of April, 1762, in 
the ſixty-third year of his age, ; 


Dr. Bzxnsow was a man of great piety and learning, intenſely 
ſtudious, and unwearied in his reſearches after theological truth, 
which was the principal buſineſs of his life. On all occaſions he 
was a zealous advocate for free inquiry, and the right of private 
judgment ; but, though his integrity was unqueſtioned, yet the 
freedom with which he expreſſed his ſentiments on ſome points, 
controverced amongſt Chriſtians, expoſed him to cenſures and in- 
decent reflections, - from men of little candour, and contracted 
views, —His temper was naturally ſerious ; but he was chearful in 
the company of his friends, and he loved the converſation of men 
of letters, eſpecially thoſe whoſe ſtudies were fimilar to his own.— 
He was ſhort- ſighted ; which was an inconvenience to him, in the 
publick delivery of his diſcourſes ; but his appearance was grave 
and venerable, and there was an air of ſeriouſneſs and ſincerity in 
his manner, which had a very good effect upon his auditors C. 

Dr. Benſon married, in the year 1726, a widow lady, with 
whom he lived very happily, for fourteen years; and about two 
years after her death, he married a daughter of one Mr. Kettle, of 
Birmingham, a lady of a very amiable character, who died in 
1754. He had no child by either of them, —He left by his Will 
one hundred pounds to the fund for the relief of poor Diſſenting 
Miniſters and Students; and the ſame ſum to that for their widows 
and orphans. 

The Doctor left behind him, in manuſcript, © The Hiſtory of 
© the Life of Jeſus Chriſt, taken from the New Teſtament, with 
«« Obſervations and Reflections proper to illuſtrate the Excellence 
*© of his Character, and the Divinity of bis Miſſion and Religion.“ 
Several Critical Diſſertations were annexed to this performance; 
and the whole was publiſhed together, in the year 1764, in one 
volume, quarto ; to which was prefixed a mezzotinto print of the 
Author, —Dr. Amory, who was the editor of this work, hath alſo 
added to it * Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of 


% Dr. Benſon ().“ 


% Biograph. Britan, 

Dr. Amory informs us, that be- 
ſides promoting. by his preaching and 
writings, the Sb of Chriſtianity, 
Dr, Benſon endeavoured farther to 


ſerve it, by directing and aſſiſting & 


young Divines in the ſtudy of the 
Scriptures z and for many years he 


had one or more living with him, 
who applied to this ſtudy under his 
eye. Several of thele, by the figure 
they have ſince made, have done 
honour to their tutor. — Memoirs, 


C. 
{m) Biograph. Britan. 
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A. 
BERNETHY, JOHN, his 
life, 188—198. his diſcourſes 
on the being and attributes of 
God recommended by Archbiſhop 
Herring to young clergymen, 445, 
note. 

Aberration of the fixed ſtars one of 
the moſt uſeful diſcoveries in mo- 
dern aſtronomy, 450. 

Addiſon, Mr. vindicated from an 
imputation of Mr, Budgell, 422, 
note 4. 

A ſop an ingenious, eloquent, and 
comely perſon, 250, note (mJ. 

Amhurſt, Mr. Nicholas, ſome account 
of him, 123. 

Amory, Dr. Thomas, ſome account of 
him, 263. 

Army, a numerous ſtanding army, 
in time of peace, dangerous to 
the liberties of England, 117. a 
mortal diſtemper in the Britiſh go- 
vernment, of which it muſt at laſt 
inevitably periſh, zb:4. 


B. 
Balguy, Jokn, ſome account of him, 


168. 

Barnard, Sir John, his life, 226. he 
renounces Quakeriſm, 227. the 
incident which laid the foundation 
of his fame, ibid. he is choſen 
Member of Parliament for Lon- 


don, 228, and Alderman, 229. he 


is knighted, 231. he is choſen 
Lord Mayor of London, 234. his 
ſingular attention to the duties of 
that high office, 01. the London 
merchants ere& a ſtatue to him, 
in his life- time, in the Royal Ex- 
change, 237. his death and cha- 
rater, 238. 

Barrington, John Shute, Lord Viſ- 
count, ſome account of him, 352. 
by what argument he ſtaggered 
the infidelity of Mr. Anthony 
Collins, 354- 

Sig, Allen, Earl Bath 2 his 
birth and education, 423. he dil- 
tinguiſhes himſelf, at an early age, 
in the Houſe of Commons, 26:4. 
he is advanced to the dignity of 
a Peer of Great Britain, 425. his 

ublick and private character, 426. 
he 1s advanced to an Earldom, 
428. his death, z6:d. 

Bennet, Dr. Thomas, ſome account 

of him, 2 


Benſon, Dr. George, his life, 456— 
459. 
Ber wh, Dr. George, Biſhop of 


Cloyne, his birth and education, 
199. he endeavours to refute the 
commonly-received notion of the 
exiſtence of matter, 200. he is 
made Dean of Derry, 20g. his 
ſcheme for propagating religion 
and learning in America, 0d. his 


voyage to Rhode Ifland, 206. he is 
yag | : 


refuſes the Biſhoprick of Clogher, 
210. he deſires leave to reſign his 
Brihoprick, but his requeſt is re- 
fuſed, 212. his death and charac- 
ter, 238. 

Bingham, Joſeph, his life, 54—56. 

Biggraphia Britannica, a miſlake in 
that work rectified, 18g, note (/. 

Boulter, Dr. Hugh, Primate of Ite- 
land, his life, 57. his indeſatiga- 
ble activity, and extraordinary be- 
ne ficence, 58. his death and cha- 
rafter, 60. 

Bradley, Dr. James, his birth and 
education, 449. he 1s choſen Savi- 
lian Proſeſſor of Aſtronomy, at 
Oxford, 450. his Theory of the 
Aberration of the fixed Stars one 
of the moſt uſeful diſcoveries in 
modern Aſtronomy, ibid. an ac- 
count of that theory, 1b1d. he is 
appointed Lecturer in Aſtronomy 
and Experimental Philoſophy, at 
Oxford, 451. he is appointed Re- 
gius Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, at 


INDEX TO THE NINTH VOLUME. 
made Biſhop of Cloyne, 208. he r Earl of, his character of 


ord Townſhend. 115, note, of 
Sir Robert Walpole, 147, of Lord 
Hardwicke, 232. 


Chriſtians, their bad lives to what 


OVin 


1 157+ 
Chubb, 2 his birth and educa- 


tion, 372. he is groſsly miſrepre- 
ſented and abuſed, 374. his ſenti- 
ments with regard tocertain contro- 
verted queſtions in divinity, are in 
many reſpeRs, the ſame with thoſe 
of the moſt judicious Expoſitors 
of the Sacred Writings, 375. the 
excellent tendency of his carlier 
writings, 376. he aſſerts the expe- 
diency and benefits of divine re- 
velation, 379, note. the leading 
idea in all his diſquiſitions, 391, 
note. what he principally aimed 
at, in all his wnitings, 995: his 
works are decried, as molt perni- 
cious compoſitions, 396. his death 
and — — 398. 


Church, of England, a creature of 


the civil power, 313, note. 


Greenwich, bid. he makes ano- (ibber, Colley, his life, 9g — 14. 
ther important Aſtronomical diſ- Cibber, Caius Gabriel, lome account 
covery, ibid. he refuſes the valua- of him, 95. ; 

ble living of Greenwich, 453. his Clarke, Dr. Samuel, his birth and 


death and character, 455. 
Budgell, Fuſtace, his birth and educa- 
tion, 415. he goes to Ireland, 
with Mr. Addiſon, and is made 
Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, 417. heis made Ac- 


habitual gratitude to God, 250, 
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education, g. his tranſlation of 
Rohault's ſyſtem of natural phi- 
loſophy is made the Randing text 
for lectures at Cambridge, 4. he 
tranſlates Sir Iſaac Newton's trea- 
tiſe of opticks into Latin, at the 


of the Book of Common Prayer 
were 


comptam and Comptroller-Gene- requeſt of the author, 9. his re- ( 
ral of Ireland, id. he is removed markable publick exerciſeatCam- 
from his employment, 418. he bridge, 10. he is attacked by the 
becomes an unhappy inſtance of Convocation, 1g. he did not re- 0 
the 1mplacability of Court reſent- tract any thin - had written re- 
ment, 420. he diſtinguiſhes him- lating to the Trinity, 18. he was 0 
ſelf as a writer, ih. his death extremely circumſpeR in avoid- 
and character, 422, 423, ing the accuſation of heterodoxy, 

Butler, James, Duke of Ormond, d. note. bis controverſy with 

lome account of him, 107. Mr. Leibnitz, 19. he alters the D 
forms of doxology, in ſome hymns | 
C. Fe and pſalms for the uſe of his own D 

Calamy, Dr. Edmund, his life, 60— pariſh, 21. his notes on Homer | 
66. are a treaſury of grammatical and 

Cardate, Mr. Paul, ſome account of critical knowledge, 23. his death De 
him, 268, and character, 24—27. in the lat- 

Caroime, Queen, her ſagacity and ter part of his life, he would take D. 
Judgment extolled by Dr. Clarke, no preferment which required ſub- 
20. . ſcription to the Thirty-nine Ar- 

Ch earfulneſs of temper, a kind of ticles, 25, note. his amendments { 


near ' * * 2 — 
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were preſented by his ſon to the 
Brinſh Muſeum, go. His inter- 
pretations of Texts, in the Scrip- 
ture Duttrme of the Trinity gene- 
rally falſe, 363, note. 
Cockburn, Mrs. her life, 173-179. 
Cockburn, Mr. ſome account of him, 


176. 
Compoſition, a pleaſing reſuge from 
care, 


06, note. 
Connor, Pr. Bernard, his life, 43— 


48. 

Controverſy, the ſpirit in which it 

ould be carried on, 154, note. 
the Bangorian, its origin, 138. 

Collins, Anthony, his birth and educa- 
tion, 274, with what temper and 
turn of miad he began his inqui- 
nes, tid. note. his celebrated 
Diſcourſe of the Grounds and 
Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion 
involves him in a long and. uw por- 
tant controverly, 282, the general 
ſtrain 'of his writings, 286. his 
death and character, 290. what it 
wi that gave him a prejudice 
againſt Chriftianity, 291. he fur- 
niſhed his antagoniſts with books 
to confute hamſelf, i. his decla- 
ration on his death-bed, 20d. his 
remarkable teſtimony to the ex- 
cellence of St. Paul's character, 
354, note. by what argument his 
infidelity was ſtaggered, z6:d, 

Corruption, its tendency to ruin this 
country, 116, note. a regular = 
tem of it took place with the 
volation, 117. 

Creed, Athanefian, not approved of 
by Biſhop Sherlock, got. 


Cyder, Philips's poem on cyder, its 


pecuhar praiſe, g45, ſub-note. 


D. f 
Dawes, Sir William, Archbiſhop of 


York, ſome account of him, 38. 

Day, the Lord's, the due obſervance 
of it, of admirable ſervice to the 
ſtate, 236, note. 

Demoniacs, their cafes mere bodily 
diſtempers, 361, note. 

Drinking to the memory of any per- 
ſon » baker by a learned Divine 
to be a profanation of the Lord's 
ſupper, 246, note. 


| E. 
Eachard, Laurence, ſome account of 
him, 63. 


Fackard 4 uin, ſome account of 

im, 05. . 

Ekvall, Edward, ſome account of 
ham, 386. 

Exciſe, general, inconſiſtent with 
the liberties of a free people, 118. 


F. 

Fourmer, — 1 villainous at- 
tempt to defra a Hoadl 
of $8001. 162. 58. F 

Freind, Dr. Jokn, bis life, 51. he is 
choſen Profeſſor of Chymiſtry at 
Oxtord, 74. he publiſhes an ac- 
count of tho Earl of Peterborough's 
conduct in Spain, whom he had 
attended as Phyfician to the army, 

6. he is elected a Member of 

arhament, 78. he is apprehended 
for high treaſon, and committed to 
the Tower, z6:d. his death and cha- 
ratter, 80. | 

Free- thinking, the neceſſity and uſe- 
tulneſs of it, 276. 


G. 

Caſtrell, Dr. Francis, Biſhop of 
Cheſter, his life, 36—42. 

GOD, his perſonal Unity main- 
tained by Dr. Clarke, with irte- 
fragable evidence, 13. it is a fun- 
damental priuci . all religion, 

86, note. 
{/mith, Dr. his character of Dr. 
Parnell, 413. 

Cray, Mr. his encomium on Dr. 
Middleton, 336, note. 

Graham, Mr. . ſome account 
of him, 452. 

Great, the ingratitude of the great 
to the ingenious „ whom 
they make uſe of as the inſtru- 
ments of their ambition, what it 
ſhould teach men of abilities, 
125, note, 1 

Grove, Mr. Henry, his life, 237— 
273. 


H. 

Hales, Dr. Stephen, his birth and 
education, 214. he is clected a 
Member of the Royal Society, 
219. he is appointed one of the 
truſtees for eſtabliſhing a colony 
in Georgia, 221. his uſetul inven- 
tion of the ventilator, 6:4, he is 
appointed Clerk of the cloſet to 

* the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
222, his death and character, 224. 

Hardwacke, 
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Hardzicke, Earl of, ſome account of 
bim, 229. 

Hereſy, what is the greateſt, 314, 
note. the Athanaſian very detri- 
mental and diſgraceful to Chriſ- 
tianity, 370. 

Herring, Dr. Thomas, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, his birth and edu- 
cation, 440. he 1s choſen Preacher 
to the Society of Lincoln's Inn, 
zb:d, he is made Dean of Rocheſ- 
ter, 441, and Biſhop of Bangor, 
zd. he is made Archbiſhop of 
York, 442. his noble ardour in 
the iy of civil and religious li- 
berty, 07d. he is made Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 257d. his death and 
character, 444. his abhorrence of 
the Trinitarian controverſy, 446, 
note. 

Hoadly, Dr. Benjamin, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, his birth and K 
tion, 151. bis controverſy with 
Mr. Calamy, 153, with Biſho 
Atterbury, 134, with Bp. Blackall, 
201d. his diſtinguiſhing charatter- 
iſtick, 107d. note. his labours in 
the cauſe of civil and religious li- 
berty honourably diſtinguiſhed by 
the Houſe of Commons, 1 56. he 
is made Biſhop of Bangor, 157. 
he is tranſlated to Salitbury, and 
thence to Wincheſter, 159. his 
famous letter to Mr. Chevallier, 
162. his death and character, 164. 
the exccllency of his writings, 


170. 
Hoadly, Samuel, ſome account of 
im, 151, 
Hoadly, Ben amin, M. D. ſome ac- 
count of him, 165. 
Hoadly,, Dr. John, ſome account of 
him, 262d, 
Hogarth's Rake*s Progreſs, the verſes 
under it, by whom written, 166, 


note, 
Hughes, John, his life, 181—188, 
Hume, Mr. calls the army a mortal 
 diſtemper in the Britiſh govern- 
ment, of which it muſt at laſt ine- 
vitably periſh, & + his character 
of Sir Robert Walpole, 147, 
note. : 
Hunt, Dr. Jeremiah, ſome account 
of hum, 357, 


Hutchinſon, Jokn, his life, 67. he op- 
poles and endeavours to explode 
the Newtonian principle of gra- 
vitation, 69. an account of his 
doctrine, ibid. note. his death and 
character, 70. 


Jane, Dr. William, ſome account of 
him, ga. 

Idolatry, the crime of it juſtly charg- 
ed upon the church of Rome, 


11. 

N Captain, the cruel treatment 
which he received from the Spa- 
niards, 129, note. his noble reflec- 
tion, 07d. 

Infidelity, Biſhop Newton's remark 
on the arguments urged in its fa- 
vour, 257, note. of Mr. Anthony 
Collins, by what argument ſtag- 
gered, 354, note. 

Inquiry, tree, in points of religion, 
always uſeful and beneficial, 335, 


note. 
Intellectual accompliſhments, what 
is far ſuperior to the brighteſt, 41, 


note, 

Fortin, Dr. his character of Arch- 
biſhop Herring, 444- 

Ireland, the natives of that king- 
dom, their remarkable antipathy 

to labour, 210. 


K. 

Knox, Mr. bis remark on the tranſ- 
lation of Cicero's letters, in Dr. 
Middleton's life of that illuſtrious 
Roman, gag, note. his character 
of Mr, Sced's ſermons, 437. 


L. 
Lardner, Dr. Nathaniel, his life, 
349—371. the excellence and im- 
ortance of his great work, the 
Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſto- 


ry, 360. 

Letters, a collection between Mr. 
Addiſon, the Earl of Halifax, Sir 
Richard Steele, and other eminent 
perſons, unfortunately loſt, 421. 

Letters of Cicero, why they do not 
appear to the beft —— in 
Middle ton's life of that illuſtrious 
Roman, 323, note. 

Liberty, the parent of induſtry, the 
— of arts and ſciences, and the 

9 univerſal 


D 
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univerſal ſource of ſocial happi- 
nels, 85, note. 

Life, the regular diſcharge of its du- 
ties a ſource of the pureſt delight, 


Lil. the Civil, throws a prodigious 
— into the hands of thole who 
ave the diſpoſal of it, 117. 
Lords, the Houle of, ſtyled by Lord 
Cheſterfield the hoſpital of incur- 
dbles, 1 44, note. 


M. 

Man, his life and faculties how, they 
may be beſt employed, 334, note. 
Mary Magdalen, a womaa of dil- 
tinction, aud of an unblemiſhed 

character, 361. 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, his birth and 
education, goa. he is appointed 
principal Librarian to the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, 306. he is 
proſecuted in the King's Bench, 
261d, he makes the tour of Italy, 
307. what it was that gave the firſt 
bad impreſſion of him, 31g. his 
amiable qualities, 6:4, he is in 
davger of being deprived of his 
prov uk we honours, and prefer- 
ments, 3183.he is appointed Wood- 
wardian Profeſſor, at Cambridge, 
320. he engages in a fierce contro- 
verſy with the Clergy, 324.his con- 
troverſy with Biſhop Sherlock, go. 
his death and character, 333. he was 
groſsly calummated by the Clergy, 
335. of what kind his faith was 
not, ibid. the excellence of his 
character could not atone for his 
deviation from eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions, 339. 

Mind, its flavery moſt abject, igno- 
mimous, and pernicious, 855, 267d. 

Molyneux, Wilkam, {ome account of 
bim, 242. 

Moral duties, the practice of them 
the perfection of our nature, 377. 

Mordaunt, Charles, Earl of Peteibo- 
rough, ſome account of him, 74. 
his exploits, though related with 
the utmoſt away have more 

a 


the air of romance than of hiſtory, 
wid. 
Moſs, Dr. Nobert, ſome account of 
im, 214. 


Night Thoughts, Dr. Young's, why a 
corrett taſte is offended with that 
poem, 404, note, 


O. 

Oldmixon, John, ſome account of 
ham, 04. 

Option, an archiepiſcopal claim, 
what it is, 297, note, 

Ormond, Duke of, fee Butler. 

Orthodoxy, modern, its ſpirit perni- 
cious to publick peace and liber- 
ty, 320. 


P, 

Painter, a famous one, his ſingular 
amuſement, when 1n confinement 
for debt, 411, note. 

Parnell, Dr. bis birth and education, 
10. he is made Archdeacon of 
logher, z6:d, his ruling paſſion, 

1d. how he amuſed himſelf in 
his fits of ſpleen and uneaſineſs, 
41 1. in what reſpetts he was uſe- 
ul to Mr. Pope, 412. his death 
and character, 413. 

Pearce, Biſhop, his character of Pul- 
teney, Earl of Bath, 145, note. 
People, the lower claſſes of them as 

capable of judging concerning im- 
portant truths as the moſt opulent 
and learned of their neighbours, 

387, note. 

Perſecution for opinions unjuſtifia- 

ble, 53, note. Antichriſlian, 355, 


note. 

Philips, Mr. John, ſome account of 
him, 343. 

Plays, when firſt ſubjected to the in- 
ſpection of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, 126. their pernicious ten- 
dency, 233. 

Pope, Mr. his peeviſa weakneſs in 
thruſting Cibberintothe Dunciad, 
in the room of Theobald, 104. 
his encomium of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, 149. his opinion of Dr, 
Young, 402. 

Popery, the exact conformity of its 
worſhip with that of Pagamiſm, 


312. 

Potter, an, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, ſomeaccount of him, 295. 

Pulteney, Willzam, Earl of Bath, ſome 
account of him, 141. 

Punctuation, an exattneſs in it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for preſerving the 
perſpicuity and beauty of an au- 
thor's language, 22, note. 


Religion, the Chriſtian, moſt amia- 
ble in its precepts, and moſt 2 
ci 
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ficial to human fociety, 162. the 
ſum and ſubſtance of it, 271. it 
abbors perſecution, 288, note. how 
a real fervice is done it, 388, note. 
Retirement, devotional, the daily 
practice of it recommended by the 
ecept and example of two il- 
ſtrious perſons, 238, note. 
Revolution, a ſyſtem of corruption 
took place with it, 117. 
Rogers, Dr. Jokn, ſome account of 


mz 287. s 
Rowe, Mrs. Elizabeth, her life, 81 
—95 
Rowe, 
him, 84. 
Nundle, Dr. Biſhop of Derry, ſome 
account of him, 281, 


S. 

Seed, Mr. Jeremiah, ſome account 

of him, 436. 
1 Dr. Gregory, his remark on 
Mr. Anthony Collins, 291, note. 
Sherlock, Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of 
London, his birth and education, 
agg. he is appointed Maſter of 
the Temple, 191d, his excellence 
as a preacher, 20d. he ſuccceds to 
the Maſterſhip of Catharine-Hall, 
in Cambridge, 294. he is made 
Dean of Chichelter, ibid. he is 
romoted to the Biſhoprick of 
ngor, 295, and thence tranflated 
to Saliſbury, z6:4, he declines 
the Archbiſhoprick of Canter- 
bury, 296. is made Biſhop of 
London, ibid. his death and cha- 
racter, 299. In the latter part of 
his life, his opinions on ſome con- 
troverted points were far from 
Orthodox ; nor did he at all ap- 
prove of the Athanaſian Creed, 


301. 

Smatridge, Dr. George, Biſhop of 
Briftol, his life, 31—35. 

Smith, Edmund, his life, 340—348. 
his ode on the death of Dr. Po- 
cocke the beſt lyrick compoſition 
in the Muſz Anglicanz, 340. 

Soul, the moſt cog« nt argument for 
16s natural immortality by whom 
ſhewn to 11 275. 

Stanhope, James, Earl Stanhope, 
ſome account of him, 111. 

Sterne, Mr. his interview with Lord 
Bathurſt, 428. 

Stukeley, Dr. William, ſome ac- 
count of him, 217. 


Mr. Thomas, ſome account of 


Syſtems, and articles of religi 
"wha the impoſition of ne how: 
ri nes, 335. 


T. 

Tindal, Dr. Matthew, ſome account 
of him, 314. 

Toland, John, his life, 240—2536. he 
is one of the moſt harmleſs writers 
againſt Chriſtianity, 255. 

Townſhend, Charles, Lord Viſcount, 
ſome account of him, 115. 

Trinity, all human explications of 
it muſt be tried by the declarations 
of the New Teſtament, interpret- 
ed by the rules of grammar, and 

the principles of ſound criticiſm, 

12, . 


Vernon, Edward, Admiral, ſome ac- 
count of him, 135. 

Verſes, Biſhop Berkeley's, on the 
proſpect of planting arts and learn- 
ing in America, 205. 
Vinegar, the pernicious effects of an 
1mmoderate uſe of it, 307, note. 
Virtue, its tendency to the preſent 
happinefs of man vindicated and 
eſtabliſhed, 154. 

Virtues, the ſocial, the ornaments as 
well as the duties of every man, 
236. 


WV. 

3 Sir Robert, his birth and 
education, 104. he is appointed 
Secretary at War, and Treaſurer 
of the Navy, 105. he 1s removed 
from his employments, is voted 
guilty of a high breach of truſt, 
and notorious corruption, 18 Com- 
mitted to the Tower, and expelled 
the Houſe of Commons, ib. he 
is made paymaſter of the army, 
106, he impeaches Lord Boling- 
broke of high treaſon, oy. he is 
made firſt Lord Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 110. he reſigus 
his employments, ibid. he joins 
the Oppoſition, 113. he comes 
over again to the Court, and 1s 


reſtored to his former places, 201d. 
on what principles he conducted 
his adminiſtration, 116. he is in 
ain for his perſonal ſafety, 122. 
e is burnt in cfſigy, 123. he 1t- 
ſigus 
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ſigns all his employments, and is due cultivation, their intellectual 

created Earl} of Orford, 140. his and moral powers may be raiſed, 
„ö 

ar. A me account on, s, his life, 

him, 308. ; ; N Wyndham, Sir William, ſome account 
Waterland, Dr. Daniel, his life, of him, 132. . 


29—439. 

Watts, Bes [ſaac, ſome account of YT, 
him, 258. ; Vorke, fce Hardwicke. 

Women, their moſt irreſiſtible Young, Dr. Edward, his life, 401 
charms, 91. A memorable inſtance 408. 
of the exalted ſtate to which, by 
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Note (Y, after Vol. II. add Article, Blackmore, P. 215, Note, 
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read His fortune, P. 300. I. 4. for ſhould read would. P. 318, 
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flaming add and. P. 373, I. 22, for productions read production s. 
P. 375, 1. 10, for avere read was. P. 397, I. 13, from the bottom, 
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ERRATA, in Vol. VIII. 


P. 164, I. 3, from the bottom, for unmarried read a Bachelor. 
P. 350, Note (g), after laments, add, was his ſon Charles, who. 
P. 351, I. 4, from the bottom, for and had ſeveral children. Of 
Bis ſons, two ſurvived him, read, and, befides other children, had 
two ſons, 
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